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THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  ARYANS  IN 
ASIA  MINOR  AND  EUROPE  PREVIOUS  TO  THE 

CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HELLENIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  GOD  :     ITS  EPOCHS  AND 

BACKGROUND. 

In  ADVANCING  to  the  delineation  of  Man's  progressive  con- 
sciousness of  Qt)d  as  displayed  by  that  nation  of  Aryan 
antiquity  which  was  the  most  humane,  the  most  instinct 
with  the  divine  element,  and  which  has  exercised  the 
most  powerful  agency  in  moulding  the  actual  world,  we 
must  more  than  ever  strive  to  keep  in  view  the  aim  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves.  It  is  not  the  general  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Hellenes  as  expressed  in  their  cultus 
and  mjTths,  in  the  works  of  their  poets  and  artists,  or  even 
in  their  domestic  and  social  life,  that  we  have  to  depict. 
All  that  we  have  to  inquire  is : — ^what  consciousness  have 
the  Greeks  possessed,  and  in  their  records  transmitted  to 
us,  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  superintendence  over  the 
doings  of  earth-bom  mortals,  of  the  laws  regulating  this 
Divine  agency,  and  of  the  progressive  realization  of  the 
Divine  purposes  in  the  world  ?  And  fiirther,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  this  not  so  much  by  recapitulating  the 
investigations  made  by  the  author,  or  by  others,  in  the  field 
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of  the  actual  facts  bearing  on  this  subject,  but  rather  by 
presenting  those  ideas  which  the  progress  of  our  investi- 
gation Jias  shown  to  be  the  dominant  ones.  But  our  de- 
lineation of  facts  ought  not  only  to  embrace  that  which 
in  ordinary  discourse  we  call  the  reUgious  life  ;  it  should 
attempt  to  convey  some  notion  of  that  afflatus  of  religious 
feeling  with  which  the  whole  of  Hellenic  existence  is 
saturated,  and  of  that  peculiar  gracefulness  which  in 
their  productions  softens  the  severity  of  the  abstract  idea 
by  the  perfection  of  form. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to   try  to 
demonstrate  this  characteristic  by  single  passages  from 
the  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poets,  who  have  been  the  chief 
organs  of  Greek  religious  consciousness.  In  considering  the 
great  master-pieces  of  the  Greek  Epos  and  Drama,  we  are 
less  concerned  with  the  noble  thoughts  and  grand  per- 
ceptions that  find  in  them  their  appropriate  utterance,  than 
with  the  universal  human  import  of  the  Epos  and  the  Drama 
in  themselves.    But  the  highest  claim  of  both  to  our  atten- 
tion is  that  they  are  the  earliest,  though  as  yet  unrivalled, 
models  of  a  new  and  advanced  mode  of  expressing  man's 
sense  of  God,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Divine 
agency  in  the  world.     For  what  are  both  but  forms  of 
praise  of  the  Divine  Order  of  the  world :  forms  of  praise 
which  the  Hellenic  mind,  acting  as  the  organ  of  humanity 
was  not  only  the  first  to  invent,  but  which  it  elaborated 
into  creations  of  matchless  beauty  that  have  inspired  and 
moulded  human  thought  in  all  succeeding  ages.     It  is  the 
Hellene's  apprehension  of  God's  presence  in  the  universe 
from  which  they  have  sprung ;  it  is  the  Hellene's  view  of 
human  life  and  destinies  which  they  reveal ;  but  in  them 
their  authors  have  interpreted  for  us  the  dream  of  our 
earthly  existence  and  glorified  our  common  nature.    That 
they  have  placed  before  us  the  Epos  and  the  Drama  in  a 
perfect  aesthetic  form,  which  constitutes  a  unity,  is  in  itself 
an  act  of  infinitely  higher  import  to  human  history  than 
all  the  individual  utterances,  or  all  the  exquisite  delineations 
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even  of  the  Hiad  or  the  Prometheus.  Here,  more  than 
anywhere  we  must  take  heed  lest,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  we  are  unable  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Prom  Virgil  we  can  cite  passages,  but  not  from  Homer, 
when  we  wish  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  whole  poem. 

But  in  the  task  we  have  undertaken  we  are  beset  by 
rocks  on  either  hand.  We  ought  no  more  to  overlook  the 
creative  personaUty,  than  the  national  conceptions  and  the 
popular  beUe&,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  poet  stands,  and 
which  are  the  fountain-head  of  his  work.  Prom  the  in- 
nermost core  of  the  Iliad,  there  speaks  to  the  human  race 
in  all  ages,  a  sublime,  divine  genius,  who  has  as  actual 
and  bodily  a  personality  as  Shakespeare  and  Goethe.  But 
the  Homer  of  the  Hiad  is  much  more  absolutely  than 
were  those  poets,  submerged  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
already  existing  artless  yet  artistic  epical  poesy  of  his 
nation.  The  tales  of  Troy  had  been  handed  down  and 
worked  out  into  free  historical  fiction  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  long  before  the  immortal  bard  selected  from 
those  tales  his  great  world-femous  plot  occupying  some 
two  or  three  weeks,  out  of  their  series,  and  dammed  up  a 
portion  of  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  legend  that  he 
might  present  the  epical  idea  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
form,  and  within  these  limits,  place  before  the  eye  of  man- 
kind, for  aU  ages,  the  true  spirit  of  the  traditions,  incar- 
nated in  the  persons  of  the  heroes  and  in  the  true  or 
fictitious  events  related. 

Homer  exalted,  purified,  and  refined  the  poetry  of  his 
nation,  while  he  decided  the  tendency  of  its  influence  by 
his  choice  of  subjects  among  the  incidents  with  which  it 
furnished  him.  He  no  more  invented  these  incidents 
than  Shakespeare  did  those  of  his  histories  or  dramas ; 
nay,  even  less  so,  but  he  stamped  upon  them  the  personal 
impress  of  a  free  creative  mind. 

In  the  religious  belief  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  the 
Hellenic  mind  saw  its  own  reflected.     Their  works  were 
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to  the  Greeks  what  the  Bible  is  to  us.  But  the  poems  of 
both  rest  on  an  older  groundwork  of  popular  epic; 
we  descry  through  them  a  background  of  beliefs  tacitly 
assumed  equally  by  them  and  by  later  generations. 
Now  it  is  this  background  which  we  have  in  the  first 
place  to  explore ;  and  after  that  we  shall  have  to  examine 
more  closely  in  what  consists  that  personal  impress  left 
by  the  poet's  mind  to  which  we  have  referred.  Never 
since  his  time  has  the  human  mind  put  forth  an  equally 
perfect  effort  of  creative  power  in  this  field,  not  to  say  a 
higher;  but  a  wider  horizon  lies  open  before  it  now,  as  it 
looks  back  from  the  heights  of  philosophical  thought  on 
the  varied  scenes  of  man's  history  in  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  background  of  the  conceptions  entertained  by 
the  historical  Hellenes  regarding  the  divine  government 
of  the  world,  is  of  twofold  nature,  the  reid  and  the  ideal. 
The  real,  to  some  extent  traditional,  background  of  the 
peculiar  Hellenic  beliefs  relating  to  the  various  deities, 
and  to  the  origin  of  all  things,  we  find  in  two  sacred 
traditions,  that  of  the  Generations  of  the  Gods  and  that  of 
the  Ages  of  the  World ;  the  partly  or  wholly  ideal  side 
of  this  underlying  faith  is  embodied  in  two  sublime  and 
indigenous  creations :  Prometheus  and  Nemesis.  Pro- 
metheus is  Humanity  in  its  self-will  and  self-seeking,  but 
also  in  its  state  of  reconcihation  with  God,  as  presented 
to  us  in  the  mirror  of  the  Orphic-Hellenic  mind:  Nemesis 
is  the  rehgion  of  this  Humanity,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  retributive  Divine  Government  as  seen  from  the  same 
Hellenic  point  of  view.  The  conception  of  this  profound 
symboUc  fiction  of  Prometheus,  the  genius  of  Humanity, 
and  the  belief  in  Nemesis,  the  Divinity  of  just  retribution, 
are  two  facts  of  greater  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  than  all  the  mythological  legends  and  ritual 
prescriptions  of  the  Greeks,  even  were  we  fuUy  acquainted 
with  these,  instead  of  knowing  them,  as  we  do,  only  in 
scattered  fragments.     In  those  two  conceptions  is  con- 
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tained  not  only  the  peculiar  Hellenic  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion which  have  helped  to  mould  the  human  mind  in 
all  after  ages,  but  abo  their  faith  and  hope,  and  their 
justification  before  God  and  posterity.  So,  too,  the  realistic 
backgroimd  is  at  once  important  to  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  and  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  all  its  main 
features.  It  is  true  that  we  know  it  chiefly  through  Hesiod, 
the  Boeotian  philosopher  and  bard  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C. ;  but  even  Homer,  the  most  conspicuous  form  of  the 
succeeding  century,  starts  from  ii  conception  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  divine  laws  of  its 
development,  that  is  in  all  essentials  similar  to  that  of 
Hesiod. 

The  same  may  be  afiirmed  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  our  obtaining  a  distinct  idea  of  the  sublime  and 
deeply  religious  fiction  of  Prometheus,  and  framing  to 
ourselves  an  image  of  that  exalted  hero  which  may  be 
termed  historical.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  most 
ancient  aspect  of  the  semi-divine,  semi-human  figure  of 
Prometheus,  less  by  means  of  Hesiod,  than  through  the 
immortal  poem  of  jEschylus,  or  rather  through  the 
fragments  of  his  grand  Trilogy.  But  the  tragedian  has 
only  wrought  out  into  a  dramatic  form  that  which  the 
ancient  epical  embodiment  had  expressed,  and  the 
sacred  belief  of  the  Hellenes  had  assumed.  He  has  no 
more  invented,  or  even  exalted  into  a  demi-god,  the 
Titan  Prometheus,  the  Fire-god,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
yearly  celebrated  a  festival,  than  Homer  has  invented 
Achilles  or  Agamemnon.  Indeed,  the  root  of  the 
jEschylean  myth  is  even  older  than  the  national  existence 
of  the  Hellenes,  and  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  it  still  survives  in  its  rudest  shape 
among  some  of  the  Iranian  tribes. 

Although  these  four  main  points,  constituting  the  sub- 
structure of  Hellenic  religious  belief,  have  from  early 
times  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned,  it  is  only  in 
the  present  century  that  German  research  has,  under 
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the  invigorating  influence  of  the  revival  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, disclosed  to  us  the  true  circle  of  ideas  in  which 
they  revolve. 

The  peculiar  religious  consciousness  of  the  Hellenes, 
the  religion  embodying  their  conception  of  the  universe, 
is  in  its  actual  form  most  absolutely  the  offspring  of  their 
bravely  won  and  nobly  cherished  political  independence 
and  civil  liberty.  The  Ionic  colonists  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  were  the  first  to 
obtain  these  privileges.  Even  before  the  immigration  of 
the  CodridsB,  therefore  before  the  middle  or  the  latter 
third  of  the  tenth  century,  they  had  already,  though 
still  partially  under  Felasgian  supremacy,  united  and 
organized  themselves  into  free  commonwealths,  based 
upon  common  and  equal  civic  rights.  Strengthened  and 
revivified  by  the  accessions  from  Attica,  they  attained  in 
this  fairest  of  earth's  regions  a  rapid  bloom,  and  it  was 
during  this  first  flush  of  youthful  prosperity,  that  the 
Homeric  Epos  sprang  to  life, — the  most  ancient,  as  it  is 
the  most  artistic  and  poetical,  of  all  Iranian  songs  of 
praise  relating  to  the  things  of  men.  It  was  the  same 
mind  that  in  the  same  language  gave  birth  two  genera- 
tions later  to  the  Sacrbd  Epos,  which  Hesiod,  a  native 
of  Kyme,  but  settled  in  Bceotia,  crystallized  into  a  per- 
manent form.  Both  are  classical  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  earliest  national  faiths  of  the  Hellenes;  but  the 
younger  epos,  Hesiod's  Theogony,  with  his  didactic  poem 
"  The  Works  and  Days,"  has  a  closer  affinity  than  the 
Iliad  with  those  mythological  semi-philosophic  specula- 
tions on  the  agency  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  Lydians,  and  that  of  the  Persians, 
who  were  the  heirs  of  their  empire,  blighted  the  liberties 
and  obscured  the  religious  faith  that  had  flourished 
during  the  great  Ionic  period ;  although  it  was  during  this 
later  age  that  the  Ionic  philosophy  began  to  flourish. 
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This,  then,  is  the  first  phase  of  Hellenic  religion ;  the 
Ionic,  having  its  home  in  Asia  Minor.  The  second,  inter- 
'woven  by  many  connecting  threads  with  the  first,  is  of 
European,  and  more  especially  Attic  origin.  This,  too,  in 
its  aflSrmative  and  believing  theory  of  the  universe,  starts 
from  the  sense  of  Uberty,  as  constituting  the  moral  form 
of  the  political  bond.  Solon  is  at  once  the  noblest  law- 
giver of  the  repubUcs  that  are  struggling  into  existence, 
and  the  most  profound  thinker  among  the  elder  elegiac 
lyrists.  But  on  an  equal  height  with  this  Ionic  school 
stand  confronting  them  the  .^k)lic  and  Doric  schools,  in 
which  the  godlike  Pindar  towers  above  aU  other  forms. 

Of  exclusively  Attic  parentage  is  that  grand  phenomenon 
of  the  Dbama,  which,  originally  more  epic  than  dramatic 
in  its  outlines,  the  acted  narrative  of  tragical  compUca- 
tions,  gradually  developed  into  the  proper  drama  with 
its  sharply-defined  hmits,  in  which  a  single  catastrophe 
forms  the  central  point.  The  most  subhme  of  the  former 
class  of  creations — ^the  Prometheus— will  be,  moreover, 
our  chief  source  of  information  for  the  earUer  conception 
of  the  Promethean  mythus. 

Thus  our  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Hellenic 
consciousness  of  God  in  history  will,  for  our  purposes, 
divide  itself  under  two  heads:  the  Ionic  and  the  Attic 
schools,  respectively  springing  up  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Europe.  As  the  sublime  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  which  these  schools  exhibit  was  the  foster-mother 
of  dvil  liberty,  so  is  it  also  to  be  regarded  as  their  endur- 
ing historical  monument.  A  free  legal  commonwealth 
is  the  parent  of  a  free  spiritual  development  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
HESIOD  AND  THE  THBOGONY. 

Hbsiod's  well-known  account  of  the  reigns  of  Uranos,  then 
of  Kronos,  and  lastly  of  Zeus,  considered  in  its  historical 
aspect,  falls  into  two  portions.  The  reigns  of  the  two 
former  deities  are  of  Semitic,  in  fact,  of  Canaanitish  origin ; 
the  worship  of  Zeus  and  his  kindred  deities  is  Aryan. 
The  latter  worship  alone  is  a  popular  cultus,  the  beliefe 
relating  to  the  former  deities  are  the  product  of  research 
and  speculation.  The  kernel  of  this  Aryan  cultus  is  the 
offspring  of  primeval  Aryan  conceptions  of  the  physical 
universe,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  indubitably  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  Pelas^c  stage  of  the 
Ionic  development. 

In  the  mass  of  Phoenician  tradition,  the  inquiring  and 
eagerly  receptive  Hellenes  came  upon  something,  which 
having  reached  them  through  divers  indirect  channels,  was 
no  longer  wholly  transparent  to  them.  It  was  an  ob- 
jective tradition,  whose  symbolico-ideal  character  had  long 
since  become  unintelligible.  As  their  own  religious  con- 
sciousness acquired  strength,  this  tradition  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  was  treated  as  mere  dead 
matter  and  became  even  in  language  completely  HeUen- 
ized.  Our  standing-point  and  purpose  differ  from  theirs. 
After  we  have  first  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  aspect 
under  which  the  Greeks  themselves  viewed  the  tradition, 
we  must  next  ask  ourselves  of  what  apprehension  is  that 
poetical  conception  an  outgrowth.  Even  in  mythical  in- 
ventions there  is  a  real  historical  element.  Shall  we  be 
able  to  discriminate  in  those  fictions  the  conceptions  which 
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are  purely  the  offspring  of  reflective  thought  from  those 
which  may  refer  to  fiw5ts  and  events  occurring  in  the  pri- 
meval world  ? 

Now  if  we  disengage  the  story  from  mere  symboUsm, 
and  from  all  that  poetic  fancy  has  added  by  way  of  em- 
bellishment, the  oldest  portion  of  it  may  probably  be  a 
remimscence  of  ancient  convulsions  of  nature  occurring  in 
the  earUest  home  of  the  fethers  of  these  tribes.     Through 
centuries  of  such  destructive  physical  revolutions  the  race 
of  man,  in  common  with  surrounding  nature,  had  passed ; 
but  now  it  had  entered  upon  an  ordered  condition  of  ex- 
istence, which  should  henceforth  be  guided  by  the  Deity 
according  to  unchanging  laws.     Such  was  the  tradition 
and  the  behef  of  the  old  Greek  tribes.     In  the  beginning, 
the  forces  of  heaven  discharge  themselves  upon  the  earth 
without  measure,  especially  by  destroying  floods  spreading 
desolation  over  the  land.     Uranos  is  the  water-shedding 
sky,  according  to    the  unmistakable    sound  which   the 
word  had  to  a  Greek  ear.    But  scarcely  are  the  earth  and 
mankind  at  rest,  hardly  has  the  new,  settled  order  of  things 
seemed  to  be  inaugurated,  when  it  is  suceeded  by  a  fresh 
period  of  convulsion ;  one  formation  and  type  of  organi- 
zation supplants  another ;  fire  and  water,  ocean  and  river, 
contend  for  mastery.     Time  after  time,  Uranos  devours 
his  own  children  by  immoderate  deluges  of  the  fertilizing 
rain.    BQs  sbter  and  spouse,  the  Earth,  mourns  and  weeps 
over  the  ruin ;  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  Kronos, — Time, 
— ^at  last  introduces  measiu-e,  order,  and  sequence  into  the 
workings  of  nature.     The  two  elements,  water  and  fire, 
the  streaming  deluge  from  above,  and  the  fiery  floods 
breaking  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  below,  curb 
their  fury ;  the  sea  remains  within  its  bounds,  and  the 
streams  flow  unchecked  and  rich  in  blessing  across  the 
plains  to  the  ocean.     Thus,  out  of  Night  and  Chaos  have 
gradually  emerged  brightness  and  order. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  Ascnean  poet  of  Asiatic 
descent  presents  (not  without   some  genuine   Hellenic 
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additions)  in  his  Theogony,  to  the  believing  reception  of 
the  latest  Hellenes,  and  to  the  admiration  even  of  a  Plato. 
We  give  the  venerable  poet's  own  words  in  what  is  the 
proper  openmg  of  the  Theogony  :— 

First  Chaos  was :  next  ample-bosom'd  Eabth, 
The  seat  eternal  and  immovable 
Of  deathless  Gods,  who  still  the  Olympian  heights 
Snow-topt  inhabit.     Third,  in  hollow  depth 
Of  the  vast  ground,  expanded  wide  above, 
The  gloomy  Tabtabus.     Love  then  arose. 
Most  beauteous  of  immortals :  he  at  once 
Of  every  Crod  and  every  mortal  man 
Unnerves  the  limbs ;  dissolves  the  wiser  breast 
By  reason  steePd,  and  quells  the  very  soul. 

From  Chaos,  Erebus,  and  sable  Night  .  .  . 
From  Night  arose  the  ^Etheb  and  the  Day  ; 
Whom  she  with  dark  embrace  of  Erebus, 
Commingling  bore. 

Her  first-bom  Eabth  produced. 
Of  like  immensity,  the  stabrt  Heavbm  : 
That  he  might  sheltering  compass  her  around 
On  every  side,  and  be  for  evermore. 
To  the  blest  Gods  a  mansion  unremov'd. 

Next  the  high  hills  she  bore,  the  pleasant  haunts 
Of  Goddess-nymphs,  who  dwell  among  the  glens 
Of  mountains.     With  no  aid  of  tender  love, 
Gave  she  to  birth  the  sterile  Sea,  high-swoU'n 
In  raging  foam ;  and  Heaven-embrac'd,  anon 
She  teemed  with  Ocean,  rolling  in  deep  whirls 
His  vast  abyss  of  waters. 

Creios  then, 
Coios,  Hypebion,  and  Iapetos, 
Theia  and  Bheia  rose;  Mnemosyne, 
And  Themis  ;  Ph(ebe  diadem'd  with  gold. 
And  love-inspiring  Tethys  :  and  of  these. 
Youngest  in  birth  the  wily  Kbonos  camfi. 
The  sternest  of  her  sons ;  and  he  abhorr'd 
The  sire  that  gave  him  life.     Then  brought  she  forth 
The  Cyclops,  brethren  of  high  daring  heart,  .... 
Of  all  the  children  sprung  from  Eabth  and  Heaven, 
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The  fiercest  these ;  but  all  their  sire  abhorr'd 
From  the  beginning :  all  his  race  he  seized 
As  each  was  born^  and  hid  in  cave  profound. 
Nor  e'er  released  to  day  ;  and  in  his  work 
Malign  exulted  Ubanos.^  .  •  • 

Next  follows  the  story  of  the  revenge  taken  by  Kronos 
upon  his  father  Uranos,  which  in  its  main  outline  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  Phoenician  tradition.  The  later  ela- 
boration of  this  ancient  legend  which  we  have  in  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  adorned  it  with  many  lovely  fictions.  To 
these  later  additions  belongs  more  especially  the  beautiful 
passage  describing  the  rising  of  the  heav^y  Aphrodite 
from  the  ocean : — 

And  forth  emerged  a  goddess,  in  the  charms 

Of  awful  beauty.     Where  her  delicate  feet 

Had  prest  the  sands,  green  herbage  flowering  sprang. 

Her  APHBonrrE  gods  and  mortals  name, 

The  foam-bom  goddess :  and  her  name  is  known 

As  Cytherea  with  the  blooming  wreath. 

For  that  she  touch'd  Cythera's  flowery  coast ; 

And  Cypris,  for  that  on  the  Cyprian  shore 

She  rose,  amid  the  multitude  of  waves. 

IjOTB  track'd  her  steps,  and  beautiful  Desibe 

Pursu'd ;  while  soon  as  bom  she  bent  her  way 

Toward  Heaven's  assembled  gods ;  her  honours  these 

From  the  beginning :  whether  gods  or  men, 

Her  presence  bless,  to  her  this  portion  fell 

Of  virgin  whisperings,  and  alluring  smiles, 

And  smooth  deceits  and  gentle  ecstasy, 

And  dalliance,  and  the  blandishments  of  love. 

Here  already  we  have  in  its  germ  the  mythus  known 
to  us  as  the  lovely  Thessalian  story  of  Amor  and  Psyche ; 
for  this  is  the  same  thought  turning  its  human  aspect  to* 
wards  us.  Humanity  is  the  beloved  of  the  Deity  whose 
embodunent  is  beauty. 

But,  already  in  this  primitive  stock  of  epic  conception, 
we  detect  at  once  that  element  which  is  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  nature  and  also  the  poetic  impulse  to  a 

*  Hedody  T.  110-ldO.    £lton*s  Translation. 
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free  modification  of  that  element.  The  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Kronos  are  pure  Pelasgians.  K  we  except 
a  few  historical  reminiscences  (lapetos^  the  Japhet  of 
Armenia  and  Genesis,  and  Cl^mene,  "  the  graceful  Asia/* 
as  his  spouse  is  called  elsewhere,  i.e.  Ionia)  we  have  here 
pure  Pelasgian  deities,  that  is  to  say,  nouns-adjective,  cor- 
responding to  the  later  Hellenic  proper  names  for  these 
same  physical  agencies.  Coios  (the  burner),  Creios  (the 
ruler),  Hyperion  (the  wanderer  on  high),  are  descriptive 
epithets  of  Helios,  who  in  later  times  is  called  Hyperion's 
son.  So,  too,  Theia  (the  swift-running)  and  Phcehe  (the 
shining)  correspond  to  the  later  Artemis  as  moon- 
goddess;  Rheia  (the  flowing  stream)  and  Tethys  (the 
nourisher)  belong  to  the  realm  of  Oceanos,  the  feeding 
stream  ;  Mnemosyne  (faithful  memoiy)  is  afterwards  the 
mother  of  the  Muses.  She  and  Themis  (precept,  legal 
order)  already  betray  a  kindred  with  the  new  centre 
of  religious  consciousness,  i.e.  man's  mind  and  human 
society. 

But,  lastly,  even  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  originally 
Semitic  element,  we  see  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Hellenistic  belief  concerning  the  origin  and  the  destinies 
of  Humanity.  The  Phoenicians,  Uke  all  other  heathen 
Semites,  never  advanced  beyond  the  consciousness  of  the 
succession  of  time  as  regulating  the  order  of  the  universe. 
Kronos  was  to  them  the  latest,  or  at  least  the  reigning, 
deity.  The  Adonis  or  Osiris  form  of  the  ever-dying  and 
ever-reviving  Lord  (Adon,  Adonis),  stands  as  the  god  of 
mysteries  and  of  sacred  rites ;  Kronos  Bel-itan  (the  an- 
cient monarch)  rules  this  world.  His  government  is 
according  to  law,  but  stem  and  cruel ;  he  demands  the 
best-loved  children  of  man,  the  first-born,  to  be  sacrificed 
in  the  fire.  No  doubt  even  this  abomination  had  its  root 
in  that  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  worship — sacrifice. 
In  the  eye  of  the  fanatical  or  superstitious  Phoenician  or 
Syrian  or  backsliding  Jew,  as  weU  to  the  cultivated 
Carthaginian,  the  human  nature  was  by  this  sacrificial 
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death  raised  up  to  the  Divine,  which  was  thereby  made 
at  one  with  the  human  will.  The  mortal  melts  into  the 
immortal ;  l;he  Deity  is  propitiated ;  the  man,  the  nation, 
the  race  will  never  perish,  so  long  as  this  service  is  ren- 
dered ;  for  the  Deity  takes  under  his  protection  those 
who  have  thus  renounced  themselves.  The  similitude 
given  to  the  Gods  coiTesponds  to  the  horrible  character 
of  this  bloody  mysticism ; — ^ugly  carved  or  molten  idols, 
or  sometimes  roughly  hewn  stones. 

The  God  of  the  Hellenes  was  the  reflection  of  a  con- 
sciousness which  has  got  beyond  this  ghastly  Order ;  but  so 
that  the  dark  background  has  not  faded  from  sight.  Let 
us  again  hear  from  the  sacred  singer  himself  how  Kronos 
was  overthrown  and  Zeus  obtained  the  sway : — 

Embraced  by  Kbonos,  Eheia  gave  to  light  ^ 

A  glorious  race.     She  Hestia,  Cebes,  bore, 

And  Hbbe  golden-saDdal'd ;  and  of  heart 

Buthless,  the  mighty  Hades,  him  who  dwells 

In  subterranean  palaces  profound ; 

The  loud  Earth-shaker ;  and  consultiDg  Zeus, 

The  Sire  of  gods  and  men,  whose  thunder-peal 

Bocks  the  wide  earth  in  elemental  war. 

But  them,  as  issuing  from  the  sacred  womb 

They  touch'd  the  mother's  knees,  did  Kronos  huge 

Devour,  revolving  in  his  troubled  thought 

Lest  other  of  celestials  'midst  the  gods 

Usurp  the  kingly  sway  :  for  to  his  ear 

The  tidings  came,  from  Earth  and  Heaten  star-crown'd. 

That  it  was  doomed  by  Fate,  strong  though  he  were. 

To  his  own  son  he  should  bow  down  his  strength ; — 

Though  counsel  of  great  Zeus  :  no  idle  watch 

He  therefore  kept,  but  waiting  for  the  time 

Devoured  his  children. 

But  when  now  was  nigh 
The  birth  of  Zeus,  the  Sire  of  Gods  and  men, 
Bheia  both  Heaten  and  Earth,  her  parents  lov'd. 
Besought,  that  they  might  counsel  and  advise 
How  secretly  the  babe  may  spring  to  light ; 

>  He8iod*B  Theogony  v.  453-506.    Elton^s  Translation. 
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And  how  the  father's  furies  'gainst  his  race. 

In  subtlety  devoured,  may  meet  revenge. 

They  to  their  daughter  listen'd,  and  complied ; 

Proclaiming  what  the  Destinies  had  doom'd 

Of  kingly  Kronos  and  his  dauntless  son. 

And  her  they  sent  to  Lyctus,  to  the  clime 

Of  fruitful  Crete,     And  when  her  hour  was  come. 

The  birth  of  Zeus  her  youngest  bom,  then  Earth 

Took  to  herself  the  mighty  babe,  to  rear 

With  nurturing  softness  in  the  spacious  isle 

Of  Crete.     So  came  she  then,  transporting  him 

S^ift  through  the  darksome  night,  to  Lyctus  first; 

And  thence  upbearing  in  her  arms,  conceal'd 

Beneath  the  sacred  ground,  in  sunless  cave, 

Where  shagged  with  densest  woods  the  ^gean  mount 

Impends.     But  to  the  imperial  son  of  Heaven, 

Whilom  the  king  of  Crods,  a  stone  she  gave 

Inwrapt  in  infant  swathes ;  and  this  with  grasp 

Eager  he  snatchM,  and  in  his  ravening  breast 

Convey'd  away :  unhappy  I  nor  once  thought 

That  for  the  stone  his  child  behind  remained 

Invincible,  secure ;  who  soon,  with  hands 

Of  strength  overcoming  him,  should  cast  him  forth 

From  glory,  and  himself  th'  immortals  rule. 

Swift  throve  the  monarch-infant,  and  his  limbs 

Teem'd  with  heroic  vigour :  and  with  lapse 

Of  years,  by  Earth's  all-subtle  prudence  foil'd. 

Huge  Kronos,  vers'd  in  mazy  wiles,  released 

His  offspring,  by  the  might  and  arts  of  Zeus 

Vanquished.     He  first  the  stone,  the  last  devour'd, 

Disgorg'd  : — this  Zeus  in  Pytho  all-divine 

On  earth's  broad  surface  fix'd,  in  the  deep  cleft. 

Of  high  Parnassus,  to  succeeding  times 

A  monument,  and  miracle  to  man.^ 

Now  follows  the  contest  for  the  government  of  the  world 
with  the  Titans,  who  think  to  overthrow  Zeus.  When 
victory  has  decided  for  the  Gods  of  light,  and  all  the 
deities  acknowledge  Zeus  as  their  ruler,  he  thus  orders  his 
realm : — 

^  Pausanias  (x.  24)  saw  this  stone  in  Delphi|  and  beard  the  same  tra- 
dition respecting  it. 
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First  Bs  a  bride  the  Monarch  of  the  Ghods 
Led  Metis  :  her  o'er  deities  and  men 

Yers'd  in  all  knowledge 

For  so  the  Fates  had  destin'd,  that  from  her 
An  ofifspring  should  be  bom,  of  wisest  strain. 
Tritogeneia,  virgin  azure-eyed, 
Of  equal  might  and  prudence  with  her  sire : 
And  then  a  son,  king  over  Gods  and  men, 
Had  she  brought  forth,  invincible  of  soul, 
But  Zeus  before  that  hour  within  himself 
Deposited  the  G-oddess ;  evermore 
So  warning  him  of  evil  and  of  good. 

Next  led  he  Themis  beauteous-bright,  who  bore 
Justice,  and  Ordeb,  and  the  blooming  Peace, 
The  Hours  by  name,  who  shed  a  grace  o'er  all 
The  works  of  man. 

EuRTNOME,  the  nymph 
Of  ocean,  grac'd  with  all-engaging  form. 
Three  daughters  bore  to  Zeus :  the  Graces  fair 
Of  cheek,  Aglaia,  Thalia  winning-soft, 
EuPHROSYNE ;  their  eyelids  as  they  gaze 
Drop  love,  unnerving ;  and  beneath  the  shade 
Of  their  arch'd  brows  they  steal  the  sidelong  glcmce 
Of  sweetness. 

To  Demeter's  couch  anon. 
Food-giving  queen,  he  came :  Persephone 
She  bore,  the  snowy-arm'd ;  her  Hades  dark 
Snatch'd  from  her  mother,  and  all-prudent  Zeus 
Consign^  the  prize. 

Next  lov'd  he  fair  of  locks 
Mnemostns  ;  from  her  the  Muses  nine 
Are  bom ;  their  brows  with  golden  fillets  wreath'd ; 
Whom  feasts  delight,  and  rapture  sweet  of  song. 
In  mingled  love  with  ^gis-bearing  Zeus 
Bore  Leto,  shaft-rejoicing  Artemis, 
And  Phcebus,  loveliest  of  the  race  of  Heaven. 
He  last  the  blooming  Hora  clasp'd  as  bride : 
She  Hebe,  Ares,  Ilithtia  bore. 
Commingling  with  the  King  of  Gods  and  men. 
He  from  his  head  disclos'd  himself  to  birth 
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The  blue-eyed  maid  Tritonian  Pallas  ;  fierce, 
Rousing  the  war-field's  tumult ;  unsubdued ; 
Leader  of  armies ;  awful ;  whom  delight 
rhe  shout  of  battle  and  the  shock  of  war. 

Here,  too,  at  once  the  fact  fixes  itself  on  our  attention, 
that  the  modifying  ideal  element  governs  the  deep- 
thoughted  and  graceful  poetic  fiction.  But  the  whole 
shows  a  progress  towards  the  divine  in  the  development 
of  Humanity.  For  it  is  with  the  race  of  men  that  the 
poetry  is  concerned,  not  with  the  nation  of  the  Hellenes 
and  their  progenitors.  The  new  ruler,  the  bright  God  of 
Light,  is  called  Father  and  Lord  of  gods  and  men. 

But  this  consciousness  of  the  rule  of  divinities  pos- 
sessing a  likeness  to  human  nature,  and  not  chained  to  a 
dead  physical  necessity,  is  not  the  only  achievement  of  the 
Hellenic  mind.  It  has  also  given  birth  to  the  story  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Semitic  Bel,  the  unsearchable  Kronos, 
in  the  shape  of  pure  invention.  This  is  indeed,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  only  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Uranos, 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  Hellenes  had  simply 
transferred  the  received  tradition  of  Uranos  to  Kronos  and 
his  generation.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  peculiar  to  their 
tradition,  constitutes  its  distinctive  feature,  while  the 
element  common  to  both,  has  sprung  from  man's  con- 
sciousness of  a  law  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
Divine  in  history.  Thus  is  fable  vanquished,  and  appears 
as  that  which  she  should  be, — the  image  of  the  idea  ;  the 
mythical  expression  of  the  eternal  law  which  dwells 
within  the  breast  of  man. 

Kronos  devours  the  stone  instead  of  his  child ;  i.  e. 
instead  of  the  divine  evolution  which  is  destined  to  be 
realized  through  man.  In  this  myth,  the  symbol  of  the 
stone  is  borrowed  from  the  fable  of  Uranos  ;  but  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  two  stories,  and  their  issue,  are  quite 
difierent.  In  the  former,  the  cosmogonic  crooked  scythe  is 
made  the  instrument  of  the  transformation  of  the  earth 

^  Ilesiod,  V.  886>929.     £lton*8  TianBlation. 
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and  her  inhabitants.  Since  then  human  beings  have 
appeared  (as  another  legend  will  tell  us  yet  more  plainly), 
who,  as  years  revolve,  occupy  and  sustain  themselves  by 
cattle-breeding ;  but  nothing  is  established  in  perma- 
nence ;  one  epoch  swallows  up  another,  the  spirit  in  man 
is  as  yet  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  overweening  sway  of 
physical  forces.  Thus  this  first  part  of  the  story  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  human  mind  overpowered  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  physical  nature.  This  is  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  image  of  Kronos  devouring  his  children  ; 
in  which  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  relationship  which 
Uranos  bears  towards  his  earthly  creatures,  but  that 
relationship  appears  in  an  emphasized  and  essentially 
higher  form.  There  now  exists  a  sequence  of  phenomena, 
but  man  has  still  a  feeling  that  the  right  interpretation 
of  that  sequence  is  not  yet  disclosed:  The  human  mind 
finds  something  in  itself  which  desires  deUverance  from 
physical  necessity  ;  the  reign  of  Kronos  was  a  reality,  but 
it  must  have  an  end,  and  it  did  end. 

The  Light-god,  the  god  of  the  bright  -ZEther  is  bom ; 
the  symbol  of  the  old  Nature-god,  the  magical  stone  from 
heaven,  the  BetyUon,  stands  as  a  sacred  memento  in  the 
slirine  of  prophecy  at  Delphi.  The  symbol  of  Nature 
serves  as  a  background  for  the  consciousness  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  revealer  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  second  account,  that  of  the  ordering  of  the  new 
Pantheon,  we  have  clearly  set  before  us  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple, the  long  suffering,  reflective,  human  mind.  The 
first  consort  of  Zeus  is  counselling  Wisdom  herself;  he 
unites  her  with  his  own  essence  (swallows  her  and  retains 
her  in  himself ),  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  good  (the 
wholesome)  and  evil  may  never  be  severed  from  the 
supreme  Power.  For  else  a  son  would  be  bom  to  him, 
who,  as  the  true  king  of  gods  and  men,  would  overthrow 
the  reign  of  the  Kronidae.  An  Intelligent  mind  bent  upon 
the  Good  is  the  true  Lord  of  the  universe.  But  this  Lord 
is  yet  to  come.     Zeus,  the  representative  of  the  present 

VOL.  11.  c 
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order  of  things,  hinders  his  birth ;  man  cannot  govern 
himself  alone ;  he  must  look  up  to  the  gods  of  the 
-^ther.  Under  what  conditions  Zeus  may  escape  Uie 
decree  of  fate,  that  a  son  mightier  than  himself  shall  be 
born  to  him,  is  revealed  to  us  afterwards  in  the  deeply 
significant  myth  of  Prometheus.  Meanwhile  it  is  deter- 
mined by  our  present  myth,  that  this  son  shall  not  be 
born  apart  from  the  counsel  of  Zeus,  to  whom  belongs  the 
wisdom  which  appoints  the  times  of  the  future.  Forth 
from  his  own  head  he  sends  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
counsel,  who  is  the  protectress  and  teacher  of  men. 

Now  when  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Thinker,  has  thus  been 
united  with  Zeus,  and  become  part  of  his  Essence,  ho 
takes  for  his  spouse  Themis, — legal  order, — who  ad- 
ministers the  world  according  to  intelligible  precepts  and 
declared  laws.  From  this  divine  union  spring  three 
goddesses,  through  whom  the  divine  self-existence  brings 
itself  into  contact  with  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  progress  of  human  institutions.  In  other  words,  that 
which  the  First  Principle  of  the  conscious,  finite  mind, 
acquires  supremacy.  The  allegory  of  this  prolific  mar- 
riage is  of  a  depth  which  is  only  exceeded  by  its  inde- 
scribable grace.  The  tliree  daughters  of  the  Light-god 
and  Rightful  Order  or  Law,  are  called  Hora;  or  Hours, 
and  their  number  corresponds  to  the  natural  Iloraj,  the 
three  seasons  of  the  Hellenic  year.  And  with  reason  ; 
for  they  are  to  the  cycle  of  human  life  wliat  the  seasons 
are  to  the  yearly  cycle  of  nature  ;  appointing  to  all  things 
their  times,  and  calmly  fulfilling  each  in  its  season.  The 
first,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  season  of  spring,  is  DiKfi  or 
Justice,  the  goddess  disposing  all  things  in  equity ;  for 
equity  is  to  these  Hellenes,  the  living  right  in  the  con- 
science of  the  juror.  The  second  is  called  FiUNOMiA, 
well-ordered  institutions  based  on  law ;  she  is  the  Pro- 
gress which  ripens  the  blossom  in  due  season  into  noble 
fruit ;  the  fruit  itself  is  Irexe,  the  goddess  of  Peace, 
under  whose  blessing  all  things  prosper  and  endure.    The 
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three  conjoined  administer  the  realm  of  Zeus  among  his 
children  of  mankind.  Pindar  gives  a  similar  represen- 
tation of  them. 

From  the  same  wedlock  of  the  Divine  with  fixed  legal 
order,  spring  three  other  sisters,  who  dispose  of  the  lives  of 
individuals  ;  these  are  the  new  Moerse,  or  three  goddesses 
of  Fate.  They  still  bear  the  names  of  the  old  Moeras 
belonging  to  the  relentless  era  of  Destiny ;  the  Spinner — 
the  Dispenser  'of  lots, — the  Inevitable.  But  how  utterly 
unlike  is  their  aspect  to  that  of  the  ancient  Moeraj,  the 
children  of  Night  and  sisters  of  Death,  the  Unkind  Ones, 
or  Furies  "  who  pursue  the  sins  of  men,  and  of  the  eternal 
gods."  Out  of  ireedom  and  necessity  is  their  triplicity 
woven.  In  front,  stands  that  which  is  given  at  birth, 
which  man  cannot  alter ;  but  never  is  his  personal  lot 
freely  drawn  out  by  a  friendly  hand;  he  obtains  the 
space  for  action  which  he  needs  for  the  wrestling  of  his 
faculties  on  the  arena  of  life ;  thus  does  he  become  by 
his  own  efforts  the  master  of  his  fate,  but  only  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  him  as  a  human  being,  and  the  boun- 
daries drawn  around  him  by  the  Spinner.  Such  is  man's 
present  Ufe  in  progress  towards  the  divine. 

Everything  shapes  itself  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
The  goddesses  of  Grace,  who  are  called  Aglaia  (the 
Br^ht),  Euphrosyne  (the  Joyful),  and  Thalia  (the 
Blooming  one),  adorn  life,  weaving  pleasant  bonds  of 
love,  that  exalt  its  nature  and  prolong  its  sway.  Side 
by  side  with  these  Charitce^  stand  the  children  of  Zeus  by 
Mnemosyne^  or  Memory ;  those  nine  Muses,  who  decorate 
the  festive  meal  with  song  and  dance.  For,  as  worthy 
daughters  of  their  divinely-mated  mother,  there  hves  in 
them  the  memory  of  past  valour,  beauty,  and  greatness ; 
and  their  lays  of  ancestral  deeds  and  fortunes  mingle 
themselves  with  the  lyre,  the  expression  of  emotion,  and 
are  accompanied  by  rhythmical  motion.  Song  and  dance 
elevate  the  speech  and  walk  of  men  from  the  prose  of 
necessity  into  the  poetry  of  freedom. 

c  2 
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A  very  ancient  inter|3olation  (which,  however,  we  do 
not  possess  in  any  good  MS.)  separates  between  these 
two  conceptions,  by  mentioning  the  marriage  of  Zeus  with 
Demeter;  that  is  to  say,  the  union  of  the  fructifying 
forces  of  heaven  with  the  maternal  earth.  This  represen- 
tation has  evidently  been  interpolated  into  this  passage  of 
Ilesiod  from  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  or  some 
other  cognate  source.  According  to  the  more  ancient 
fiction,  Persephone  was  the  daughter  of  Elieia,  and  there- 
fore belonged  to  the  generation  of  the  Kronidaj.  That 
she  was  transferred  into  the  realm  of  Zeus  was  the  residt 
of  the  significance  assigned  to  Persephone  by  the  festivals 
in  which  the  symbol  of  the  decaying  and  re-germinating 
seed-corn,  the  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  was  brought 
into  relationship  with  the  destinies  of  the  soul  after  deatli, 
and  connected  with  worthy  (though  extremely  simple) 
etliical  precepts. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  Leto  or  Latona 
(the  concealed,  veiled  in  darkness,  Night),  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  the  divinities  of  Light,  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
A})ollo  became  the  centre-point  of  the  progressive,  joyful 
Hellenic  religious  consciousness,  and  thus  was  transformed 
from  a  Kronide  into  a  son  of  Zeus. 

A  somewhat  difierently  imagined  account  of  the  birth 
of  Athene  forms  the  conclusion.  From  his  own  head, 
Zeus  sends  forth  Tritogeneia,  who  is  better  known  to  us 
as  Pallas  Athene;  here  she  appears  as  the  goddess  of 
War.  Above,  in  speaking  of  Metis,  the  paternal  courage 
as  well  as  wisdom  is  ascribed  to  her.  The  meaning  of 
the  beautiful  fiction  is  the  same.  There  is  no  foreign  in- 
tervention between  Zeus  and  the  human  spirit ;  reflective 
Eeason,  Wisdom,  is  his  own,  his  favourite  daughter  ; 
without  any  admixture  of  natural  causes,  she  steps  forth 
into  the  world. 

Thus  prospers  the  realm  of  Zeus.  The  god  of  the  bright 
-^ther  is  become  the  god  of  man's  upward-striving  spirit. 
This  deity  has  now  replaced  the  inflexible  operation  of 
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physical  agencies,  as,  in  a  former  period,  the  personal  but 
stem  Kronos  had  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  the  water- 
shedding  sky.  Zeus  himself  is  not  the  final  Deity,  tlie 
Eternally  Abiding  One ;  but  this  a  son  of  his  shall  be,  at 
tlie  time  appointed  by  Destiny. 

And  this  equally  profound  and  graceful  fiction  was  no 
dead  letter.  It  was  the  highest  collective  expression  of 
his  sense  of  the  Divine  agency  in  man's  history,  which  the 
Hellene  had  formed  to  himself,  when  in  early  ages  he  set 
out  on  his  brilliant  career  through  the  world's  orbit,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  Europe,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his 
earliest  memories,  reverently  cherishing  tradition,  yet 
dealing  fairly  with  its  letter,  in  order  to  give  it  a  new 
birth  in  the  Spirit. 

How  hving  a  sense  still  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hellenes,  that  behind  the  visible  order  of  things,  the  dark 
Destiny-powers  of  the  primeval  world  yet  sit  enthroned, 
and  step  forth  to  requite  with  inexorable  severity  if  man 
impiously  violates  their  eternal  law,  is  magnificently  dis- 
played in  the  action  of  the  Eumenides,  in  that  wonderful 
drama  of  jEschylus  which  bears  their  name,  and  illustrates, 
but  has  not  invented,  the  ancient  myth.  A  monstrous 
deed  has  been  committed,  the  murder  of  her  husband  by 
Clytemnestra.  A  still  more  frightful  act,  the  murder  of 
liis  mother  by  Orestes,  avenges  his  slaughtered  father. 
Cljtemnestra's  ghost  calls  up  the  Furies  to  punish  the 
inexpiable  crime  of  matricide.  Orestes  flies  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  ;  they  pursue  him  thither,  the  knot  seems 
inextricable.  Apollo  espouses  the  cause  of  his  client, 
forasmuch  as  he  has  revenged,  as  was  his  bounden  duty, 
the  basest  treachery  towards  his  father.  The  Eumenides 
])Iead  their  charge  to  pursue  the  matricide  ;  they  do  not 
recognize  the  crime  of  Clytemnestra  as  bloodguiltiness, 
for  it  is  only  the  miurder  of  kindred  by  blood  on  which 
the  ancient  law  pronounces  vengeance.  Apollo  upholds 
before  them  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond  whose 
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divine  and  Imman  sanctities  Clytemnestra  had  outraged. 
He  says : — 

APOLLO. 

Greatly  thou  dost  misprize  and  set  at  nought 
The  nuptial  bond  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus, 
Dishonour^  too  is  Cypris  by  these  words, 
From  whom  to  mortals  come  their  dearest  joys ; 
For  under  Justice'  shield,  the  Duptial  couch« 
Twixt  man  and  wife  the  heaven-appointed  bond 
Is  mightier  than  oath.^ 

Apollo  then  announces  to  them  that  Pallas  Athene 
shall  decide  the  contest  in  her  own  city.  There,  after 
Orestes  has  long  wandered  about,  pursued  by  the  Furies, 
the  parties  meet  together ;  the  Eumenides  agree  to  recog- 
nize the  tribunal  of  the  goddess,  who,  after  she  has  heard 
both  sides,  declares  that  no  one  person  can  with  safety 
undertake  to  decide  such  difficult  cases.  And  hereupon 
the  divine  daughter  of  Almighty  Zeus  utters  this  pregnant 
dictate,  that  the  highest  tribunal  upon  earth  is  the 

COLLECTIVE  CONSCIENCE  OP  HUMANITT. 

ATHENE. 

But  since  this  weighty  cause  hath  lighted  here. 

Judges  of  murder,  bound  by  oath,  I'll  choose 

Solemn  tribunal  for  all  future  time. 

But  for  yourselves  call  witnesses  and  proofs, — 

Sworn  evidence  collect  to  aid  your  suit ; 

Myself  the  noblest  of  my  citizens. 

To  whom  is  dear  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 

Will  call ;  then  hither  come  to  judge  this  cause.' 

After  this,  she  appears  with  twelve  jurymen,  judges 
whom  she  has  chosen  from  among  the  citizens.  The 
Furies  forebode  no  good  result  from  this  forsaking  of  the 
old  penal  code ;  they  anticipate  the  dissolution  of  the 

1  The  Agamemnon,  Choephor',  and  Eumenides  of  iEsch  jIub^  translated  by 
Anna  Swanwick,  p.  147. 
»  lb.  p.  169. 
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holy  bouds  of  nature  and  the  overthrow  of  all  order ;  for 
such  was  not  the  ancient  law. 

The  votes  of  the  judges  are  equally  divided;  on  which 
Athene  makes  use  of  the  right  she  has  reserved  to  herself 
in  such  a  case,  to  give  a  casting-vote  for  the  accused. 
Thus  Orestes  is  acquitted;  the  gently  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  Athene  gradually  appeases  the  Furies,  to 
whom,  as  the  august  goddesses  of  the  Nether-world,  she 
assures  their  rights  and  due  reverence  in  her  city.  No 
house  shall  ever  prosper  without  them ;  the  law  of 
hiunane  equity  does  not  set  aside  primeval  right.  On 
this  assurance  they  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  rising 
republic. 

What  a  sense  do  we  here  see  of  the  progress  of  the 
Divine  element  in  the  development  of  a  free  fellowship 
among  men !  What  a  deep  and  pious  apprehension  of 
all  the  relations  of  human  hfe,  with  their  fearful  com- 
plications which  are  so  hard  to  unravel !  What  a  con- 
secration of  all  domestic  and  pohtical  relations  by  the 
ever-present  idea  of  the  Deity  !  How  low,  how  godless 
in  comparison  with  this,  is  the  aspect  presented  by  the 
modem  pohtical  Ufe  of  the  so-called  Christian  world! 
True,  indeed,  one  cloud  hangs  over  the  bright  picture ; 
the  shadow  of  terror  before  the  Divine  has  not  yet  quite 
vanished.  The  existing  dynasty  of  gods  is  not  yet  the 
final  one.  God  is  yet  afar  off;  the  heavy  burden  of 
physical  necessity  still  weighs  upon  gods  and  men.  Yet 
"  sing  sorrow !  sing  sorrow !  but  triumph  the  good  I " 
as  the  ancient  Chorus  chant  in  the  Agamemnon.  Before, 
however,  we  explore  further  the  mystery  of  the  Hellenic 
religion  in  its  aspect  on  human  affairs,  we  must  consider 
the  second  portion  of  the  realistic  background  of  the 
traditions  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   AGES   OP  THE  WORLD. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  only  i^eason  why  the  world- 
famous  story  told  by  Hesiod  has  scarcely  hitherto  been 
fully  unriddled,  is  that  it  has  not  yet  been  illuminated 
by  a  comparative  criticism  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
beliefs  regarding  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  The 
so-called  four  Ages  of  the  World  (Hesiod  lived  in  the 
fifth  and  prays  for  the  speedy  advent  of  the  sixth) 
begin  with  three  gradually  descending  epochs,  which 
are  respectively  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  golden, 
silver,  and  brazen  ages.  But  after  the  men  of  the 
brazen  age  have  passed  away,  there  arises  an  illustrious 
era  of  noble  heroes,  who,  like  true  sons  of  God,  live  for 
humanity,  trampling  down  all  injustice  with  courage 
and  self-devotion.  Here  we  are  treading  upon  solid 
ground ;  for,  as  the  last  of  this  race,  occur  the  names 
of  the  heroes  before  Troy.  To  this  generation  succeeds 
the  Age  of  the  mournful  Present,  when  shame  and  justice 
have  fied  from  the  earth,  and  princes  and  judges  dispense 
violence  instead  of  justice.  To  be  good  and  honest  is 
perilous,  nay,  hardly  possible ;  for  it  brings  down  per- 
secution on  a  man  in  this  iron  age;  but  lies  and  un- 
righteousness prosper. 

The  men  of  the  third  or  brazen  age  had  sprung  from  the 
Ash-tree:  that  is  to  say,  they  were  giants  who  had  descended 
from  the  wood-crowned  hills,  with  brazen  weapons  and 
spears  of  ash-wood.  Thus,  even  though  Apollodorus  had 
not  expressly  said  that  the  men  of  the  brazen  age  perished 
in  the  great  flood  from  which  Deucalion  saved  himself. 
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we  should  have  been  led  by  the  very  description  of  the 
fourth  Age,  and  by  the  indicated  system  of  nomenclature, 
to  infer  this  original  connection  of  the  story.  Thus  we 
here  again  descry  the  ancient  tracks  of  the  Semitico- Aryan 
tradition.  The  ancient  world  ended  with  the  third  or 
brazen  epoch  ;  with  the  race  of  the  ash-tree  men.  This 
explains  why  the  age  of  the  Saviours  of  mankind,  the 
lofty  heroes  of  the  proximate  past,  had  no  special  desig- 
nation. The  old  series  of  stages  is  at  an  end ;  a  new 
course  of  development  is  beginning.  Those  heroes  stand 
before  us  in  unique  majesty,  possessing  a  greatness  that  we 
can  apprehend  and  understand  without  the  aid  of  symbol- 
ism. But  the  age  of  their  degenerate  posterity  may  be  but 
too  aptly  denoted  by  that  descending  scale  of  the  metals  ; 
it  is  the  Iron  Age,  called  after  the  hardest  and  least  valu- 
able substance  imaginable.  Now  from  this  we  also  learn 
what  materials  Hesiod  found  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the 
first  place,  assuredly,  the  primitive  tradition  of  that 
Deluge  which  divided  the  primeval  world  from  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  This  tradition  is  the  joint  heritage  of 
the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races.  The  perception  of  the 
identity  of  Deucalion  wdth  Heracles  and  the  later  heroes 
and  benefactors  of  the  advancing  human  race,  no  less 
than  the  contrast  afforded  by  both  those  ages  to  the 
miseries  of  the  present,  as  felt  by  the  generations  ^vho 
were  living  in  the  second  age  of  the  world  after  the  flood, 
may  well,  by  the  beginnmg  of  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
have  struck  all  hearts  with  dismay.  Already  in  the  tenth 
century.  Homer,  the  singer  of  the  Iliad,  displays  his  sense 
of  this  contrast,  when  he  regards  the  heroes  as  demi-gods, 
and  again,  when  he  makes  Nestor,  the  oldest  among  the 
late-bom  Trojan  heroes,  the  mouthpiece  of  that  conscious- 
ness of  degeneracy.  But  it  is  the  everlasting  glory  of  both 
singers,  especially  Hesiod,  whose  lot  feU  on  dark  times, 
far  from  the  sunny  shores  of  Ionia,  in  the  cold  regions 
aroimd  Helicon,  that  they  preserved  unscathed  their 
faith   in  the  progress  of  the  divine  in  man  —  the  true 
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religion  of  all  religions.  Hesiod  firmly  believes  that  the 
Deity  will  shortly  intervene  to  sweep  away  tlie  present 
age,  for  the  wickedness  has  risen  to  too  great  a  height, 
lie  was,  therefore,  a  Millenarian,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  day.  The  ancient  faith  in  the  good, 
beneficent  Power  which  disposes  of  the  affairs  of  men  has 
not  forsaken  him. 

After  these  introductory  remarks  (for  the  general  justi- 
fication of  which  the  Author  ventures  to  refer  the  reader 
to  his  work  on  Egypt),  the  image  of  Ilesiod  will  be  most 
vividly  presented  to  the  reader  by  his  own  words.  In 
the  "  Works  and  Days,"  or  Instructions  for  the  Husband- 
man, he  says : — 

When  Gods  alike  and  mortals  rose  to  birth, 
A  golden  race  th'  immortals  form'd  on  earth 
Of  many-languag'd  men :  they  liv'd  of  old. 
When  Kronos  reign'd  in  heaven — an  age  of  gold. 
Like  gods  they  liv'd,  with  calm  untroubled  mind, 
Free  from  the  toil  and  anguish  of  our  kind. 
Nor  sad  decrepit  age  approaching  nigh 
Their  limbs  unnerved  with  frail  infirmity : 
Strangers  to  ill,  they  Nature's  banquets  prov'd, 
Kich  in  earth's  fruits,  and  of  the  best  belov'd : 
They  sank  to  death,  as  opiate  slumber  stole 
Soft  o'er  the  sense,  and  whelm'd  the  willing  soul. 
Theirs  was  each  good :  the  grain-exuberant  soil 
Pour'd  the  full  harvest,  uncompell'd  by  toil : 
The  virtuous  many  dwelt  in  common  blest. 
And  all  unenvying  shar'd  what  all  in  peace  poasess'd. 

When  on  this  race  the  verdant  earth  had  lain. 
By  Zeus'  high  will  there  rose  a  genii  train : 
Earth-wandering  daemons  they  their  charge  began, 
The  ministers  of  good  and  guards  of  man : 
Veil'd  with  a  mantle  of  aerial  night. 
O'er  earth's  wide  space  they  wing  their  hovering  flight ; 
Dispense  the  fertile  treasures  of  the  ground. 
And  bend  their  all-observant  glance  around ; 
To  mark  the  deed  unjust,  the  just  approve. 
Their  kingly  charge  commission'd  from  above. 
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Then  form'd  the  gods  a  second  race  of  men, 
Degenerate  fai*,  and  silver  years  began : 
Unlike  the  mortals  of  a  golden  kind^ 
Unlike  in  frame  of  limbs  and  mould  of  mind. 
Yet  still  a  hundred  years  beheld  the  boy 
Beneath  the  mother's  roof,  her  infant  joy, 
All  tender  and  unformed :  but  when  the  flower 
Of  manhood  came^  it  withered  in  an  hour. 
Their  frantic  follies  wrought  them  pain  and  woe^ 
Nor  mutual  outrage  could  their  hands  forego. 
Nor  fear'd  they  Heaven ;  nor  e'er  in  customed  rite 
Bade  the  dread  altars  flame  with  hallow'd  light : 
Them  angry  Zeus  ingulfd^  who  dar'd  refuse 
The  gods  their  glory  and  their  sacred  dues. 

Yet  'neath  the  earth  as  mortals  blest  they  lie, 
And  second  honom*s  grace  their  memory. 

The  sire  of  earth  and  heav'n  created  then 
A  race,  the  third  of  many-languag'd  men : 
Unlike  the  silver  they,  of  brazen  mould. 
Strong  with  the  ashen  spear,  and  fiercely  bold : 
Their  thoughts  were  bent  on  violence  alone. 
The  deeds  of  battle,  and  the  dying  groan : 
Bloody  their  feasts,  by  wheaten  food  unblest ; 
Of  adamant  was  each  unyielding  breast. 
Huge,  nerv'd  with  strength,  each  hardy  giant  stands. 
And  mocks  approach  with  unresisted  hands : 
Their  mansions,  implements,  and  armour  shine 
In  brass,  dark  iron  slept  within  the  mine. 
They  by  each  other's  hands  inglorious  fell. 
In  horrid  darkness  plung'd,  the  house  of  Hell : 
Fierce  though  they  were,  their  mortal  course  was  run. 
Death  gloomy  seiz'd,  and  snatch'd  them  from  the  sun. 

Them  when  th'  abyss  had  cover'd  from  the  skies. 
See !  the  fourth  age  on  nurturing  earth  arise ; 
Zeus  form'd  the  race  a  better,  juster  line, 
A  race  of  heroes  and  of  stamp  divine : 
Lights  of  the  age  that  rose  before  our  own, 
As  demi-gods  o'er  earth's  wide  regions  known. 
Yet  these  dread  battle  hurried  to  their  end : 
Some  where  the  sev'nfold  gates  of  Thebes  ascend. 
The  Cadmian  realm,  where  they  with  fatal  might 
Strove  for  the  flocks  of  (Edipus  in  fight : 
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Some  war  in  navies  led  to  Troy's  far  shore ; 

(J'er  the  great  space  of  sea  their  course  they  bore. 

For  sake  of  Helen  with  the  beauteous  hair : 

And  death  for  Helen's  sake  o'erwhelm'd  them  there. 

Them  on  earth's  utmost  verge  the  god  assign'd 

A  life,  a  seat,  distinct  from  human  kind 

Beside  the  deepening  wliirlpools  of  the  main, 

In  those  blest  isles  where  Kronos  holds  his  reign, 

Apart  from  heaven's  immortals ;  calm  they  share 

A  rest  unsullied  by  the  clouds  of  care : 

And  yearly  thrice  with  sweet  luxuriance  crown'd 

Springs  the  ripe  harvest  from  the  teeming  ground. 

0  would  that  nature  had  denied  me  biith 
Midst  this  fifth  race,  this  iron  age  of  earth ; 
That  long  before  my  mortal  course  had  run 
Or  long  hereafter  might  I  see  the  sun  I 
Corrupt  the  race,  with  toils  and  grief  opprest. 
Nor  day  nor  night  can  yield  a  pause  of  rest : 
Still  do  the  gods  a  weight  of  care  bestow, 
Though  still  some  good  is  mingled  with  the  woe.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nor  sire  with  son,  with  brethren  brethren  blend, 
Nor  host  with  guest,  nor  friend,  as  erst,  with  frieud : 
Eeckless  of  heaven's  revenge  the  sons  behold 
The  hoary  parents  wax  too  swiftly  old ; 
And  impious  point  the  keen  dishonouring  tongue. 
With  hard  reproofs  and  bitter  mockeries  hung : 
Nor  grateful  in  declining  age  repay 
The  nurturing  fondness  of  their  bitter  day. 
Now  man's  right  hand  is  law :  for  spoil  they  wait, 
And  lay  their  mutual  cities  desolate : 
Unhonour'd  he  by  whom  his  oath  is  fear'd ; 
Nor  are  the  good  belov'd,  the  just  rever'd : 
With  favour  grac'd  the  evil-doer  stands, 
Nor  curbs  with  shame  nor  equity  his  hands  ; 
With  crooked  slanders  wounds  the  virtuous  man. 
And  stamps  with  perjury  what  hate  began. 
See  1  ill-rejoicing  Envy,  wing'd  with  lies. 
Scattering  calumnious  rumoiirs  as  she  flies. 
The  steps  of  miserable  men  pursue. 
Wit  h  haggard  aspect,  blasting  to  the  view. 

*  See  Appendix,  note  A. 
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Till  those  fair  forms  in  snowy  raiment  bright, 
From  the  broad  earth  have  wing'd  their  heavenward 

flight : 
Call'd  to  th'  eternal  synod  of  the  skies. 
The  virgins  Shame  and  Eetribution  rise. 
And  leave  forsaken  man  to  mourn  below 
The  weight  of  evil,  and  the  cureless  woe  J 

Unmistakable  is  the  poet's  faith  that  a  new  and  better 
age  will  dawn  upon  the  earth.  The  very  immensity  of 
the  misery  and  anguish  is  to  him,  as  to  the  Hebrew  seers, 
a  portent  of  the  impending  divine  retribution  upon  the 
evil-doers.  Nemesis  or  Eetribution  has  fled  from  the 
earth  along  with  Shame  or  Modesty,  but  she  dwells  with 
the  gods,  the  sacred  daughter  of  Zeus.  It  is  in  this  faith 
that  Hesiod  concludes  with  the  following  prophetic  appeal 
to  the  earthly  rulers  of  his  times  : — 

Bevolve,  0  kings  1  within  your  inmost  thought 

The  retribution  by  his  vengeance  wrought : 

Invisible  the  gods  are  ever  nigh. 

Pass  through  the  midst,  and  bend  th'  all-seeing  eye : 

Who  on  each  other  prey,  who  wrest  the  right 

Aweless  of  Heaven's  revenge,  are  open  to  their  sight. 

For  thrice  ten  thousand  holy  daemons  rove 

The  nurturing  earth ;  commissioned  from  above 

Hovering  they  glide  to  Earth's  extremest  bound, 

A  cloud  aerial  veils  their  forms  around ; 

Guardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  surveys 

The  upright  judgments  and  th'  imrighteous  ways. 

A  virgin  pure  is  Justice :  from  the  king 

Of  Heav'n  her  birth ;  a  venerable  thing 

And  glorious,  to  the  deities  on  high. 

Whose  mansion  is  yon  everlasting  sky. 

Driv'n  by  despiteful  wrong,  she  takes  her  seat 

In  lowly  grief  at  Zeus'  eternal  feet : 

There  of  the  soul  unjust  her  plaints  ascend. 

So  rue  the  nations  when  their  kings  offend, 

When  uttering  wiles  and  brooding  thoughts  of  ill. 

They  bend  the  laws  and  wrest  them  to  their  will. 

1  Hedod^s  <<  Works  and  Days,''  v.  110-201.     Elton's  translation. 
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Beware,  0  Monarchs  1  ye  that  gifta  devour. 
Make  straight  your  judgments  now  in  timely  hour ; 
That  crooked  equity  no  more  be  seen, 
Eras'd,  forgotten,  as  it  ne'er  had  been  I 

He  wounds  himself  that  aims  another's  wound. 
His  evil  counsels  on  himself  rebound. 
Zeus  at  his  awful  pleasure  looks  from  high 
With  all-discerning  and  all-knowing  eye, 
Nor  hidden  from  its  ken  what  injured  right 
Within  the  city  walls  eludes  the  light. 
Or  0 1  if  evil  wait  the  righteous  deed. 
If  thus  the  wicked  gain  the  righteous  meed. 
Then  may  not  I  nor  yet  my  son  remain 
In  this  our  generation  just  in  vain ! 
But  sure  my  hope,  not  this  pure  Heav'n  approves. 
Not  this  His  work  who  vengeful  lightning  loves. 

Grave  deep,  0  Perses  !  what  my  words  declare ; 
To  justice  cleave,  from  violence  forbear. 
This  law  the  wisdom  of  the  God  assign'd 
To  human  race  and  to  the  bestial  kind : 
To  birds  of  air,  and  fishes  of  the  wave. 
And  beasts  of  earth,  devouring  instinct  gave ; 
In  them  no  justice  lives:  he  bade  be  known 
This  better  sense  to  reasoning  man  alone. 
Who  from  the  seat  of  judgment  shall  impart 
The  truths  of  knowledge  utter'd  from  his  heart, 
On  him  the  God  of  all-discerning  eye 
Pours  down  the  treasures  of  felicity. 
Who  sins  against  the  right,  his  wilful  tongue 
With  perjuries  of  lying  witness  bring, 
Lo  I  he  is  hurt  beyond  the  hope  of  cure  ; 
Dark  is  his  race,  nor  shall  his  name  endure. 
WTio  fears  his  oath  shall  leave  a  name  to  shine 
With  brightening  lustre  through  his  latest  Hue.* 

Yes  1  noble  prophet  of  humanity,  thy  faith  has  not  de- 
ceived thee  I  Perhaps  thou  wert  still  living  when  that 
Lycurgus  was  born,  who  in  the  neighbouring  Pelopon- 
nesus was  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  the  capricious 
arrogance  of  absolute  monarchs  and  to  the  lawless  greed 

»  Ilusiod^s  "  Works  and  Days,"  v.  2-18-286.    Elton's  trimslation. 
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of  the  anti-national  aristocracy  whom  they  protected  ;  who 
moreover  opened  to  thee  and  to  Homer,  thy  still  more 
gifted  brother  in  song,  the  schools  of  learning  and  the 
inspiring  stimulus  of  a  national  life.  Soon  will  Lycurgus 
enthrone  thy  sacred  songs  together  with  constitutional 
monarchy.  True,  in  after  ages,  in  the  home  of  a  yet 
higher  and  freer  prophet,  the  traitorous  brood  of  the 
Pisistratids  will  seek  once  more  to  suppress  the  holy 
twin-pair  of  prophets,  and  to  set  in  their  stead  a  mystical 
poesy  of  priestcraft ;  and  then  the  Orphic  books  which 
they  have  falsified  with  the  help  of  Onomacritus  will 
eoon  preach  a  far  different  future  for  the  Hellenes  and 
for  humanity,  by  counselling  submission  to  the  Asiatic 
despotism  which  the  Pisistratids  desire  and  would  fain 
have  brought  about  in  the  holy  city  of  Athens  I  An 
enterprise  as  futile  as  it  is  impious  and  criminal.  But 
the  truthful  voice  of  the  Pythia  in  Delphi  remains  incor- 
ruptible, and  through  all  Hellenic  hearts  resound  with 
joy  the  winged  words  of  Homer,  when  Hector  cries  to 
the  fools  who  inquired  into  the  future  by  omens  and 
omithomancy : 

There  is  but  one  best  omen — for  our  land  to  fight. 

But  in  the  free  polity  won  by  self-sacrifice,  yet  clearer 
utterances  regarding  the  present  and  the  future  will  issue 
from  man's  quickened  sense  of  the  divine.  Unsuspected 
faculties  now  dormant  will  awake  to  life ;  and  through 
all  the  chequered  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  thou,  martyr- 
singer,  with  thy  brother  in  spirit,  the  fugitive,  bhnd, 
poverty-stricken  Homer,  wilt  remain  enthroned  to  latest 
ages  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hellenes,  and  side  by  side  with 
the  Hebrew  men  of  God  will,  like  them,  proclaim  to  us 
words  of  faith  and  consolation  in  evil  times  I 

But  ere  we  indulge  further  in  these  pregnant  reflec- 
tions, we  have  to  consider  the  ideas  of  providential  go- 
vernment possessed  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  to  which  the 
conceptions  of  Prometheus  and  Nemesis  furnish  the  most 
natiural  transition.     If  we  pause  for  a  moment,  however, 
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to  look  back  on  the  foregoing  picture  of  the  Semitic,  and 
especially  the  Hebrew,  conceptions  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  divine  element  in  the  primeval  history  of  man,  a 
surprising  fact  will  present  itself.  Divesting  botli  repre- 
sentations, the  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenic,  of  the  symbo- 
lical language  of  tradition,  we  have  in  both  the  same 
epochs,  the  same  leading  ideas  occurring  in  the  same 
sequence,  and  yet  on  both  sides  entire  spontaneity  I 

In  the  one  narrative  "  God  said,  Let  there  be  Ught,  and 
there  was  light ; "  according  to  the  other,  the  Powers  of 
Light  rise  to  ascendancy  in  the  ordered  universe,  and  the 
Forces  of  Destruction  and  Confusion  sink  into  endless  night. 

In  the  former,  God  says  to  the  assembled  Elohini 
(God's  creative  agencies), "Let  us  make  man  in  our  image." 
In  the  latter,  the  primeval  supreme  God,  Kronos,  creates 
man  in  the  divine  image.  "  We  are  also  God's  offspring," 
was  said  by  Aratus,  Cleanthes,  and  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  28). 
Again,  in  the  former,  the  human  develops  itself  in  three 
great  epochs.  First  comes  the  blissful  state  of  untroubled 
happiness ;  from  which  man  is  by  his  own  fault  thrust 
out  upon  hard  reaUties.  But  he  soon  rises  out  of  lawless 
bloodshed  into  a  higher  and  diviner  condition ;  cities 
spring  up  on  one  side,  mighty  tribes  arise  on  the  other. 
The  various  tribes  commingle,  and  from  the  union  of 
sons  of  God  with  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  spring 
gigantic  heroes,  the  mighty  men  of  renown  of  the  primeval 
world.  But  then  arises  a  generation  of  impious  arro- 
gance who  fight  to  win  selfish  enjoyment,  who  despise 
God  and  oppress  their  brethren.  The  flood  puts  an  end 
to  their  crimes. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  among  the  Hellenes  the  three 
generations,  the  golden,  the  silver,  and  lastly  the  brazen 
age,  which  perishes  as  it  deserves  in  the  Flood.  Then 
follows,  first  a  generation  of  self-sacrificing  sons  of  God,  who 
at  e,  however,  slain  in  murderous  warfare  and  are  succeeded 
by  a  wicked  generation.  But  this  is  not  to  endure  for 
ever,  Zeus'  omnipotent  fiat  will  not  suffer   that.     Thus 
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here,  too,  we  have  in  the  beginning  men  made  in  the  Divine 
image ;  and  so,  too,  the  new  world  begins  with  a  righteous 
generation ;  evil  reigns  now,  but  the  Divine  government  of 
the  Universe  will  endure  evil  only  for  a  time ;  it  is  destined 
to  ultimate  annihilation.  In  this  delineation,  the  eternal 
and  the  temporary,  the  ideal  and  the  historic,  are  mingled 
together.  Prometheus,  the  God  of  Foresight,  in  concert 
with  the  God  of  Fire  and  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  creates 
man,  by  breathing  into  him  the  breath  of  hfe,  the  heavenly 
spark.  He  still  cares,  too,  for  the  helpless  creatures,  when 
they  have  thoughtlessly  succumbed  to  the  temptations 
presented  by  the  surrounding  objects  of  sense,  and  opened 
the  mischief- laden  box  of  Pandora.  Nay,  even  w^hen  the 
flood  breaks  in  upon  them,  he  rescues  his  son  from  the 
waves  in  an  ark,  and  protects  the  new  race  by  bringing 
them  fresh  fire  from  the  throne  of  Zeus,  or  kindling  it 
at  the  sun's  heavenly  chariot-wheels.  Now  follow  the 
patriarchs  of  the  renewed  race.  The  illustrious  names  of 
lapetos  and  Prometheus  figure  in  both  worlds.  lapetos 
is  the  father  of  Prometlieus  to  those  for  whom  Prometheus 
is  the  type  of  Humanity. 

Now,  how  must  we  explain  the  connection  thus  evident 
in  spite  of  all  dissimilarities  ?  It  can  no  more  be  explained 
by  chance  than  by  communication  from  the  Hebrews 
or  Phoenicians.  Nay,  not  even  in  its  inmo^it  essence  by 
a  community  of  primeval  traditions.  It  is  nothing  out- 
ward that  is  here  transmitted ;  no  subjective  myth  us,  no 
poetic  illusion  or  dream,  stands  in  the  background,  nor 
yet  any  invention  of  speculation.  It  is  some  actual  reality 
that  reveals  and  unfolds  itself,  and  this  reality  is  God 
in  History,  the  externally  self-existent  One,  manifesting 
Himself  in  that  temporal  being  which  is  His  own  finite 
evolution.  Everywhere  the  perfect,  the  better,  rises  out 
of  a  prior  condition.  Kronos  is  an  advance  upon  Uranos, 
Zeus  upon  Kronos,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Uranos,  as  Zeus  is  of  the  season-appointing  Kronos. 
Even  out  of  evil,  good  must  and  will  issue,  for  evil  is  self 
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destructive.  This  unity  of  religious  consciousness  is  only 
to  bo  explained  by  the  unity  between  the  divine  and 
luinmn  consciousness.  That  Divine  Truth  which  is  one 
and  universid,  reveals  itself  in  all,  according  to  their 
respective  stages  of  development.  In  order  to  verify  itself 
jiH  ()ne  and  unbroken,  tliis  unity  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
rcMility.  But  this  reaUty  can  be  nothing  foreign  to  our 
nature ;  nay,  it  must  be  something  essentially  akin  to  our 
mind.  It  must  reveal  itself  as  the  force  of  gravitation  in 
the  spiritual  Kosmos  ;  its  contemplation  must,  when  com- 
bined with  philosophy  (that  is  to  say,  with  the  dialecti- 
cally  elaborated  dclinitions  of  actual  existences),  yield  us 
as  sure  a  certainty  of  God,  of  moral  freedom,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  that  certainty  which  the  as- 
tronomical observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  yields  to 
every  i\itional  man  that  an  omnipresent  force  of  attraction 
actually  exists,  and  is  not  merely  a  necessary  hypothesis. 
Nay,  a  much  higher  and  clearer  certainty ;  for  here  no 
heterogeneous  element,  no  opaque  mass  of  matter,  inter- 
venes between  the  thought  and  the  thinker. 

Jiut  enough  of  this  for  the  present ;  we  have  a  pro- 
tracted and  apparently  isolated  course  of  human  develop- 
nuMit  to  trace  and  meditate  upon  ere  we  can  permit 
oui'selves  to  indulge  in  these  wide-sweeping  reflections. 
From  this  point  onwards,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  lines 
of  thouglit  seem  to  diverge  for  ever.  Neither  from  Shem 
nor  from  Japhet  proceeds  any  great  historical  personage 
up  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  from  Japhet  there  does 
indeed  spring  a  line  of  heroes.  In  the  succeeding  ages, 
we  see  on  the  Semitic  side,  the  most  absolute  severance 
of  speculative  thought  from  any  study  of  physical  nature, 
and  the  most  complete  severance  of  life  from  the  kindred 
tribes ;  while  we  behold  on  the  Japhetic  side,  a  life  in 
which  man's  physical  nature  is  cultivated  and  refined  to 
the  last  degree  of  richness ;  and  there  is  a  continual  inter- 
mixture and  crossing  of  the  various  races.  But  the  two 
]:)aths  converge  once  more,  and  such  are  the  divine  waj^s 
by  which  we  are  led  up  to  the  frontiers  of  the  present. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
PROMETHEUS,   OR   GOD,  MAN,   HUMANITY. 

Prometheus  appears  as  a  Titan :  that  is  to  say,  a  divinity 
engaged  in  creation,  a  Demiurge.  He  is  the  co-equal  son 
of  the  Titan  lapetos,  and  the  father  of  Deucalion ;  in 
which  circumstance  is  imphed  the  whole  dualism  of  this 
Hellenic  conception.  For  while  Prometheus  is,  when  more 
closely  defined,  the  man-creating  divinity,  the  Demiurge, 
yet  he  also  appears  as  the  prototype  of  man,  who  is  his 
image.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  idea  of  Prometheus 
when  conceived  as  the  hero  of  humanity ;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  organic  law  of  Greek  thought,  which 
ever  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  daemons  by  turning  them  into 
human  heroes.  Moreover,  this  dualistic  conception  of 
Prometheus  recognizes  our  double  consciousness  at  once 
of  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  power  to  set  our  will  in 
opposition  to  His.  The  free  human  mind  sets  itself  up 
with  arrogant  force  of  will  against  the  Divine  omnipotence, 
as  something  ahen  to  itself,  and,  by  so  doing,  brings  down 
upon  itself  a  sorrow  hard  to  heal. 

In  vain  should  we  seek  to  unravel  the  significance  of 
this  sublime  apparition,  were  we  to  attempt  to  bring 
Hesiod  into  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  various 
scattered  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  fable.  Herder's 
attempt  to  solve  the  enigma  of  this  myth  is  an  acknow- 
ledged failure.  Among  more  modem  writers,  Welcker 
and  Schcemann  are  the  chief  who  have,  though  by  difiering 
methods,  sought  to  penetrate  its  deeper  meaning.  The 
view  of  other  more  recent  poets  and  thinkers,  who  depict 
Prometheus  as  a  noble,  innocent  victim,  is  pretty  generally 
recognized  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
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be  a  product  of  insufficient  knowledge.  Even  the  elder 
scholiasts  liad  road  only  the  middle  piece  of  the  -^Eschylean 
Tril()fr)%  and  the  votaries  of  modern  paganism  overlook 
all  tluit  lies  beyond  the  range  of  that  play.  The  riddle 
wliich  the  cliained  Prometheus  himself  propounds  will 
not  disclose  its  solution  to  such  shallow  questioners.  We 
will  now  endeavour  from  our  own  point  of  view,  to  set 
before  our  readers  the  facts  that  bear  on  this  subject 
as  coimected  with  the  development  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  mankind  at  large  and  of  the  earliest 
Ilellenes. 


1.  The  Prometheus  Fable  according  to  HesiocL 

Ilesiod's  rrometheus  is  a  Titan,  the  son  of  a  Titan.  But 
what  are  Titans?  That  knowledge  was  already  lost  to 
Ilesiod,  when  he  derived  their  name  from  TiVaivfti,  the 
U  reck  verb  "  to  stretch  out."  TatanSj  Tutuns,  is  the  Egyp- 
tian designation  for  every  kind  of  Demiurge  or  creative 
divinity ;  therefore  more  especially  of  Ptah^  the  moulder 
of  man.  This  coincidence  may  be  accidental;  but  the 
Titans  whom  Jove  vanquishes  are  unquestionably  Forces 
en^^atred  in  the  construction  of  the  universe.  Their  six 
pair  fall  into  three  entirely  dissimilar  groups.  Three  of 
the  six  pair  of  children  born  to  Heaven  and  Eartu  are 
evidently  the  three  Elements  or  Primary  Forces,  acting 
-with  or  upon  the  Earth. 

OcEANUS  with  TfiTHYS,  or  the  feeding-stream  and  the 
feeding-mother,  can  correspond  only  to  water ;  for  from 
this  pair  spring  the  rivers  and  fountains. 

IIyperiox,  the  Wanderer  on  high,  with  Theia  (the 
Gold-gleaming),  must  be  regarded  as  fire,  or  the  forces  of 
heat ;  for  their  children  are  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

Kreios  (or  Krios,  the  Mighty  one),  with  Eurybia  (the 
Far-reaching),  represent  air ;  for  their  children  are  the 
four  winds. 
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Of  the  three  other  pairs,  only  the  first  belongs  to  this 
series : — 

Koios  (a  word  of  doubtful  significance,  probably  the 
Burning  one,  therefore  the  fire-god,  like  Hyperion,  oidy 
springing  from  a  different  and  Pelasgic  source),  with 
PnoEBE  (the  Eadiant  one), — the  parents  of  Leto  (tlie 
Hidden  one),  Asteria  (the  Starry  one),  and  Perses  (the 
Shining,  or  Piercing,  or  in-seeing  one), — can  only  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  antagonism  of  light  and 
darkness.  Thus  we  have  here  the  three  elementary  forces 
standing  in  contradistinction  to  the  Earth ; — Water,  Air 
and  Fire,  and  this  last  in  a  double  tradition,  of  which  the 
supplementary  one  brings  out  the  contrast  between  light 
and  darkness  ;  for  Leto  is  the  power  of  light,  concealed  or 
imprisoned  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

But  the  two  most  important  pairs  still  remain.  The 
younger  is  the  pair  of  gods  whose  reign  immediately 
precedes  that  of  Zeus  himself. 

Kronos  (the  God  of  Time,  or  of  the  Seasons,  the 
Bringer-in  of  harvest)  with  Eueia  (the  Flowing  one),  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  Probably  these  stand  for  Time  and 
Space,  or  for  the  Power  that  overrules  the  forces  and 
antagonistic  agencies  mentioned  above.  Beside  tliis  pair 
stands : — 

Kpetos,  the  father  of  Prometheus.  He  is  called  the 
husband  of  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  is  named  by  some 
authors  Asia,  that  is  to  say,  Ionia — the  sea-girt  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  cradle  of  the  Hellenic  genius, — by  otliers 
Clymene,  Le,  the  Eenowned,  the  Glorious,  as  an  attributive 
title  of  this  same  region. 

Already  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
in  Genesis,  we  have  seen  Japhet  appearing  as  the  patriarcli 
of  a  raca  He  is,  according  to  the  demonstrable  Semitic 
signification  of  the  word,  the  Bright,  the  Shining,  the 
Beautiftil  one,  in  contrast  more  especially  to  Ham,  the 
Dark,  the  Black  one.  But  in  Hesiod's  account  of  the 
genealogy  of  lapctos,  we  evidently  have  before  us,  not  a 
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man,  but  the  divine  progenitor  of  the  whole  human  race. 
We  shall  hereafter  further  develop  this  idea;  here  we 
only  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
signification  of  lapetos,  as  the  creator  of  man,  discloses 
itself  in  the  two  pairs  of  his  sons.  They  are  the  primitive 
types  of  humanity  in  its  relation  towards  the  Divine. 

First  Pair  :  Atlas,  i.  e.  the  Sufferer,  the  Bearer,  who 
upholds  the  vault  of  Heaven  with  his  strong  arms  in  the 
extreme  west ;  and 

Menoitios,  i.  e.  he  who  is  expecting  his  death,  the 
defiant  one. 

Second  Pair :  Prometheus,  i.e,  the  forethinking  one,  and 

Epimetheus,  the  one  who  reflects  on  the  past.  Here 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  totality  of  our  nature,  with 
its  twofold  antithesis  of  Will  and  Reason  : — the  Endurer 
with  the  Defier,  the  Wise  with  the  Irrational.  That 
this  conception  was  that  of  Hesiod,  and  therefore  pretty 
surely  of  his  authorities,  is  proved  by  the  words  of  the 
Theogony : — 

With  Cljmene,  the  beauteous-ankled  nymph 

Of  Ocean,  shar'd  lapetus  the  bed 

Of  bridal  love.     She  bore  to  him  a  son 

Dauntless  of  heart,  strong  Atlas  ;  the  renown 'd 

Mencetius;  and  Prometheus  vers'd  in  arts 

Of  various  cunning :  Epimetheus  last 

Of  erring  soul,  who  from  the  first  drew  down 

Sore  evil  on  th'  inventive  race  of  man ; 

For  he  the  first  from  Zeus  unwary  took 

The  clay-form 'd  maid.     Flagitious  in  offence, 

Menoptius,  by  the  smouldering  lightning  struck 

Of  wide-beholding  Zeus,  to  Erebus 

Fell  headlong,  through  immeasurable  pride 

Of  impious  guilt.* 

This  is  followed  by  the  story  of  the  deeds  and  fortunes 
of  Prometheus  (v.  521-616).  We  give  the  passage  entire, 
omitting  only  the  parenthesis  about  Pandora,  of  whom 

»  Ilesiod'a  "  Theoarony,"  v.  607-520,  Elton's  Translation. 
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the  Author  treats  more  fully  iu  his  "Works  and  Days,"  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythus.  We 
have  placed  within  brackets  the  very  clumsy  interpola- 
tion in  honour  of  the  Theban  Heracles,  because  it  quite 
interrupts  the  grammatical  connection  of  the  continuous 
narrative.  The  achievement  of  Heracles  belongs  to  this 
myth,  but  not  in  this  place.  The  motive  of  Zeus  in  ap- 
proving that  deed  is  brought  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  story  of  Prome- 
theus is  only  mentioned  quite  incidentally  ;  he  himself  is 
simply  the  fourth  of  the  lapetidae.  lapetos  himself  is 
merely  mentioned  as  one  of  the  six  Titans  ;  these  them- 
selves are  but  an  incidental  feature  in  the  Theogony.  In 
Hesiod  the  predominant  idea  throughout,  of  Prometheus 
as  of  his  brethren,  is  the  representation  of  a  human  hero. 
The  Titan  and  creator  of  man  recede  more  and  more  from 
view.  Prometheus  is  the  type  and  representative  of  the 
human  race  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Gods.  In  so 
far,  he  is  also  the  prototype  of  the  Hellenic  character,  the 
mythological  Odysseus.  In  Hesiod's  stoiy,  we  see  a  strange 
blending  of  the  wily,  covetous  man,  relying  on  his  own 
will  and  his  own  understanding,  with  the  exalted  and 
beneficent  hero.  Much  in  this  account  is  evidently  to  be 
referred  exclusively  to  the  Boeotian  bard  himself;  but  in 
this  aspect,  too,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  What 
further  remarks  we  have  to  offer,  will  connect  themselves 
with  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  Hesiod  continues  as 
follows,  in  his  history  of  the  lapetidaj : — 

.  .  .  and  Prometheus  vers'd 
In  various  wiles  he  bound  with  fettering  chains 
Indissoluble,  chains  of  galling  weight, 
Midway  a  column.     [Down  he  sent  from  high 
The  broad-wing'd  eagle :  she  his  liver  gorg'd 
Immortal ;  for  it  sprang  with  life,  and  grew 
In  the  night-season,  and  the  waste  repair'd 
Of  what  by  day  the  bird  of  spreading  wing 
Devour'd.     But  fair  Alcmena's  valiant  son 
The  torturer  slew,  and  from  Prometheus  drove 
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The  cruel  plague,  and  freed  him  from  his  pangs. 
Nor  yet  high-reigning  Zeus  withstood ;  that  thence 
To  Heracles  of  Thebes  might  glory  arise 
Far  ampler,  o'er  the  many-nurturing  Earth. 
Him  honouring,  from  his  former  wrath  did  Zeus 
Now  rest ;  the  wrath  which  heretofore  he  felt.] 
For  that  Prometheus  'gainst  the  wisdom  strove. 
Of  Zeus  o'er  all  th'  omnipotent.     When  erst 
The  gods  with  mortals  at  Mecona  held 
Contention,  a  huge  ox  with  ready  thought 
Dividing  then,  he  set  before  the  god 
His  wisdom  to  beguile :  for  here  the  flesh 
And  entrails  in  the  hide  depositing ; 
With  unctuous  fat  the  belly  of  the  ox 
He  covering  close  o'erlaid,  and  there  the  bones 
With  cunning  skill  adjusting  he  dispos'd. 
And  in  white  fat  envelop'd.     Then  the  sire 
Of  gods  and  men : 

*  Son  of  lapetus ! 
O'er  all  of  kingly  race  in  arts  renown'd, 
0  friend  I  how  partial  are  thy  portion'd  shares  !' 
Thus  of  imperishable  counsel  spake 
The  god,  and  in  his  accent  was  reproach. 
Him  answer'd  then  Prometheus,  deeply  vers'd 
In  crooked  subtlety,  with  laugh  supprest, 
Nor  of  his  arts  forgetful : 

*  Glorious  Zeus ! 
Mightiest  of  ever-living  gods  !  of  these 
Choose  to  thyself,  e'en  as  thy  thought  peisuades.' 
Musing  deceit  he  spake ;  nor  did  not  Zeus, 
Of  counsel  incorruptible,  the  fraud 
Know  and  perceive  ;  and  in  his  inmost  thought 
Much  evil  he  foredoom'd  to  mortal  man 
Which  time  should  bring  to  pass.     With  both  his  hands 
He  the  white  fat  upraised  from  earth,  and  wrath 
Possess'd  him  :  yea  his  very  soul  was  wroth 
When  laid  with  cunning  artifice  he  saw 
The  whitening  bones,    ^'henceforth  the  tribes  of  earth 
The  whitening  bones  consume,  when  climbs  the  smoke 
Wreath'd  from  their  fragrant  altars.     Then  again 
Cloud-gatherer  Zeus  with  indignation  spake: 
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•^  Son  of  lapetus  !  o'er  all  deep-vers'd 
In  counsels,  dost  thou  then  remember  yet 
Thy  arts  delusive  ?  " 

So  to  wrath  incens'd 
Spake  he  of  wisdom  incorruptible : 
And  still  the  fraud  remembering,  from  that  hour 
The  strength  of  unexhausted  fire  denied 
To  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.     But  him 
Benevolent  Prometheus  did  beguile  : 
The  far-seen  splendour  in  a  hollow  reed 
He  stole,  of  inexhaustible  flame.     But  then 
Eesentment  stung  the  Thunderer's  inmost  soul ; 
And  his  heart  chaf 'd  in  anger,  when  he  saw 
The  fire  far-gleaming  in  the  midst  of  men. 
Straight  for  the  flame  bestow'd  devis'd  he  ill 
To  man.     And  now  the  crippled  artist-god. 
Illustrious,  moulded  from  the  yielding  clay 
A  bashful  virgin's  image,  as  advis'd 
Great  Kronos'  son.* 

Now  follows  the  episode  of  Pandora  and  the  creation 
of  woman.  The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  first  resumed 
in  the  following  lines,  which  immediately  carry  on  the 
argument  from  the  foregoing  quotation  : — 

Therefore  it  is  not  giv'n  thee  to  deceive 
The  god  ;  nor  yet  elude  th'  Omniscient  mind. 
For  not  Prometheus,  void  of  blame  to  man, 
Could  'scape  the  burden  of  oppressive  wrath  ; 
And  vain  his  various  wisdom ;  vain  to  free 
From  pangs,  or  burst  th'  inextricable  chain.' 

This  passage  concludes  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  which 
is  followed  by  the  chaining  of  the  other  Titans — ^Briareus, 
Cottus,  and  Gyges.  Throughout  this  narrative,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Promethean  myth  is  assumed.  Where 
later  additions  have  been  made  (whether  by  Hesiod  or  by 
after  writers),  it  may  therefore  very  easily  have  happened, 
that  older  fragments  have  been  left  out  which  would  have 
made  the  connection  intelligible  to  us.     It  may  probably, 

»  Hesiod's  "  Theogony,"  v.  621-616,  Elton's  Translation.       •  lb.  v.  613,  fg. 
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however,  prove  possible  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  occur 
if  we  eliminate  those  later  additions,  by  reference  to  other 
versions  of  the  myth,  especially  to  that  of  -^chylus. 

The  epic  version  of  this  legend  yields  us,  therefore,  the 
following  results.  Zeus  is  angry  with  Prometheus  in  the 
first  instance,  because  he  has  taught  men  to  defraud  the 
deity,  by  keeping  back  the  best  part  of  the  sacrificial 
victim  for  themselves,  and  offering  in  fulfilment  of  their 
vows  only  the  white  bones  covered  with  fat.  That  they 
may  not  be  able  to  cook  for  themselves  the  meat  thus 
wrongfully  withheld  firom  the  gods,  Jove  deprives  them 
of  fire ;  but  Prometheus  secretly  procures  it  from  heaven 
and  brings  it  to  men.  This  story  seems  in  its  legendary 
form  quite  inexpUcable,  nay,  senseless.  Men  must  have 
possessed  fire,  else  how  could  Zeus  have  taken  it  from 
them  ?  How  else  could  they  have  been  in  a  position  to 
offer  up  the  animals,  which  evidently  they  had  been  wont 
to  sacrifice  much  more  liberally  in  former  times.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  spirit  of  the  story,  it  may,  however,  have  been 
thus  conceived :  the  Deity  each  time  kindled  the  sacrificial 
fire  himself,  and  men  roasted  at  it  what  was  left  of  the 
meat  for  themselves,  and  probably  warmed  themselves 
with  the  remainder.  There  was  to  be  no  meal  without 
a  sacrifice,  no  prayer  without  an  answer.  Now,  things 
were  changed.  Zeus  would  not  accept  so  poor  a  sacrifice, 
and  sent  no  fire  down  on  the  offerings.  The  art  of 
kindling  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  was 
tlien  unknown.  In  the  old  Aryan  religion  likewise,  the 
production  of  fire  is  the  great  event  for  man.  But  we 
must  not  therefore  confoimd  with  this  the  act  which  drew 
down  such  a  heavy  penalty  on  Prometheus.  He  brouglit 
heavenly  fire  down  to  earth,  and  concealed  the  treasure 
in  a  reed,  whose  inner  pith  retained  and  cherished  the 
heavenly  spark  like  tinder.  Thus  far  both  Hesiod  and 
.^chylus  agree,  which  sounds  hke  a  hint  of  some  higher 
meaning. 

Zeus  now  in  revenge  suffers  Hephosstos,  the  fire-god 
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of  his  dynasty,  to  create  the  temptress  Pandora,  "the 
all-gifted  "  (originally,  perhaps,  the  all-giver,  Earth),  the 
charming  maiden,  endowed  with  gifts  by  all  the  gods 
attd  goddesses.  In  the  story  of  the  "  Works  and  Days  " 
(v.  47-105)  likewise,  the  enchanting  woman  is  formed 
by  Hephaestos  to  punish  man  because  Prometheus  has 
stolen  fire  from  heaven ;  and  Hermes  conducts  her  to  Epi- 
metheus,  "  the  Thoughtless  one."  He  takes  her  into  his 
house,  where  she  proceeds  to  open  the  casket  in  which 
Prometheus  had  shut  up  all  evils;  Hope  alone  by  the 
decree  of  Zeus  remained  at  the  bottom. 

Although  Prometheus  intends  to  confer  benefits  on  men 
by  his  arts,  yet  he  generally  appears  in  the  light  of  a 
deceiver,  caught  at  last  in  his  own  wiles.  Zeus  perpe- 
trates upon  him  that  Divine  irony  which  the  presumptuous 
culprit  does  not  understand,  because  in  his  blind  resent- 
ment he  fails  to  apprehend  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 

Hesiod's  description  is  throughout  replete  with  the 
legend-like  simplicity  of  the  ancient  tradition.  Thus  we 
must  not  overlook  the  suggestive  hint  that  the  first  sacri- 
fice is  offered  to  Zeus  in  Mecone,  i.e.  in  Sicyon,  which  was, 
according  to  the  reports  of  mythology,  the  earliest  seat  of 
the  Pelasgians.  They  are  the  tribe  of  husbandmen,  who, 
more  intent  upon  their  possessions  and  enjoyments  than 
the  ancient  herdsmen,  keep  the  best  portions  of  the  bullock 
for  themselves,  instead  of  presenting  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  choicest  parts  of  the  animal,  to  the  gods.  It  is  an 
unholy  compact  between  the  husbandmen  and  the  priest. 
There  may  possibly  be  here  some  reminiscence  of  a  local 
legend,  setting  forth  the  difference  between  the  pious 
ancient  custom,  which  really  gave  what  was  best  and  most 
costly,  and  the  later  customs  of  more  fi:iigal  or  more  ava- 
ricious generations.  Or  the  story  may  have  a  reference 
to  the  age  succeeding  the  deluge,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  preceding  it.  If,  now,  we  recall  what  ApoUodorus 
tells  us,  that  it  was  Prometheus  who  counselled  his  son 
Deucalion  to  build  the  ark  in  which  he  was  saved,  we 
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shall  thus  find  Prometheus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
generation,  which,  after  the  flood,  constitutes  the  present 
race  of  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  primitive  core  of  the  Promethaitn 
mythus.  Among  the  ancients,  gods  are  no  more  the  out- 
growth of  heroes  than  of  deified  men.  On  the  contrary, 
heroes  are  the  scions  of  cosmogonic  divinities.  No  one  who 
reads  Ilesiod's  narrative  in  its  whole  connection,  even 
though  unacquainted  with  the  more  serious  representations 
of  xlischylus,  will  fail  to  discern  that,  though  clothed  in  a 
childish  garb,  there  is  a  half-historical,  half-cosmogonic 
mythus  lying  at  the  root  of  the  fiction. 

We  have  seen  that  the  explanation  of  the  decree  of 
Zeus  to  spare  Prometheus  is  an  after-invention,  whether  in- 
serted by  Ilesiod  or  by  some  later  Theban  patriot.  This 
imposes  on  us  the  problem  of  restoring  the  original  con- 
nection between  the  account  already  related,  and  the 
further  continuation  of  the  mythus ;  for  which  purpose 
the  story  told  by  jEschylus  naturally  presents  itself,  that 
Zeus  spared  Prometheus  in  order  to  learn  from  him  in 
due  time  the  secret  that  had  been  confided  to  the  Titan 
by  his  mother  Earth  or  Thetis,  of  how  his  own  threatened 
future  downfall  might  be  averted.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible that  the  fundamental  thought  can  have  been  an 
invention  of  jEschylus.  Now,  if  we  consider  its  unmis- 
takable spiritual  import,  the  following  train  of  ideas  will 
scarcely  lie  far  off  Prometheus  was  originally  the  deity 
who  was  the  patron  of  man.  The  Creator  of  the  world 
has  brought  divine  reason,  the  light  of  knowledge,  down  to 
earth.  JMan  reflects  upon  all  things ;  nay,  even  upon  the 
mysteiy  of  the  Godhead  ;  but  he  abuses  the  divine  spark 
to  base  and  selfish  ends,  unmindful  of  the  Deity.  The 
reigning  God  chastises  the  crime,  and  brings  much  evil 
upon  man ;  but  he  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  Divine  spark. 
Then  he  tries  and  tempts  man  by  heaping  untold  agonies  on 
his  Protector.  The  Immortal  endures  what  necessity  lays 
upon  him ;  but  he  knows  that  Zeus  can  never  annihilate 
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him,  and  that  he  has  good  reason  not  to  wish  to  do  so. 
Now,  since  the  allusion  to  Heracles  proves  itself,  by  the 
very  structure  of  the  sentence,  to  be  an  unskilful  invention 
inserted  in  honour  of  the  new  fatherland,  in  all  proba- 
bility we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  related  to  us  by  jEschylus  as  the  original  Hellenic 
version.  We  shall  pursue  this  train  of  thought  further 
when  we  come  to  exhibit  the  ideas  presented  by  .Jischylus 
regarding  the  mystery  of  the  fiiture.  The  arbitrary 
reign  of  Zeus  cannot  endure  for  ever — that  we  have 
learnt  already  from  the  Theogony.  A  son  was  about  to 
be  born  to  him  of  the  Understanding,  his  first  spouse, 
when  he  devoured  the  pregnant  mother.  By  thus  incor- 
porating Wisdom  with  his  own  essence,  he  could  only 
postpone,  but  not  change,  the  fiat  of  destiny.  This  son 
will  yet  be  born  to  him,  when  he  shall  take  to  wife 
Thetis,  that  is  to  say,  precept^  legal  order,  and  wiU  one 
day  reign  over  the  earth  in  the  stead  of  force  and  physical 
necessity ;  and  then  the  reign  of  Zeus  will  terminate,  and 
man  will  be  free.  Whether  this  view  finds  any  support 
in  JEschylus  we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire ;  but  first 
we  must  once  for  all  declare,  that  the  idea  that  Prometheus 
is  a  pure  martyr,  and  Zeus  a  tyrannical  deity,  is  a  con- 
ception altogether  contrary  to  Hesiod. 


2.  The  Fable  of  Proraetheus  accm^ding  to  ^schylus. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  representation  given  by 
iEschylus,  our  main  point  will  be  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  man  s  consciousness  of  God  as  the  Divine  progressively 
asserting  itself  in  history  was  the  primitive  sacred  article 
of  faith  of  all  the  Hellenic  tribes. 

As  regards  the  conception  of  Prometheus  presented 
by  this  great  tragic  poet,  the  salient  feature  in  the  story 
is  the  representation  of  Prometheus  as  a  divinity,  and 
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more  particularly  as  the  creator  of  our  race,  who  stands 
in  automatic  opposition  to  tlie  gods  of  physical  Nature, 
the  ancient  Titans,  as  well  as  to  Zeus,  and  in  the  creation 
or  renewal  of  the  human  kind  negotiates  of  his  own  free 
act  as  an  independent  power  with  the  reigning  deities. 
He  is  withstood  by  the  ancient  inflexible  power  of  phy- 
sical Necessity.  In  the  great  contest  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  he  forsakes  his  kindred  Titans,  who  rely 
exclusively  upon  physical  power  and  violence.  He  has 
learnt  from  his  mother  (from  Themis  or  Gaia,  from  the 
legal  order  of  the  earth),  that  Zeus,  the  god  of  the 
light-giving  aether  and  divine  power,  the  head  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  is  destined  to  obtain  the  victory ; 
and  in  the  decisive  struggle,  therefore,  he  ranges  liimself 
on  the  side  of  this  deity.  But  he  withstands  him  as  soon 
as  he  perceives  that  mankind  have  not  obtained  their 
rightful  place ;  that  cunning  and  violence  still  prevail,  if 
not  so  rudely  as  before,  and  that  the  reign  of  Zeus  must 
one  day  give  place  to  that  of  his  mightier  son,  if  he  does 
not  set  Metis  (Wisdom)  free,  and  sever  her  again  from 
himself,  acknowledging  her  as  the  law  of  the  universe, 
independently  of  his  own  incHnation.  Let  us  listen  to 
Prometheus  himself  in  jEschylus,  when  hanging  chained 
to  the  heaven-soaring  cliff  on  the  icy  heights  of  the 
Scythian  Caucasus,  he  exclaims : 

"  my  well-deservings 
To  mortal  men  are  all  the  offence  that  bowed  me 
Beneath  this  yoke.     The  secret  fount  of  fire 
I  sought,  and  found,  and  in  a  reed  concealed  it ; 
Whence  arts  have  sprung  to  man,  and  life  hath  drawn 
Rich  store  of  comforts.     For  such  deed  I  suffer 
These  bonds,  in  the  broad  eye  of  gracious  day, 
Here  crucified."  ^ 

He  hears    from  the  wilderness  the   approach   of   the 
Oceanides  who  have  heard  his  groans,  and  cries  rather 

^  See  the  "  Lyrical  Dramas  of  ^schylus."    Translated  by  J.  S.  Blackie, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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repulsing  than  inviting  sympathy  from  his  as  yet  unknown 

visitors : — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  a  hapless  god  thou  see'st, 
Nailed  to  this  crj^,  the  foe  of  Jove  thou  see'st. 
Him  thou  see'st,  whom  all  the  Immortals 
Whoso  tread  the  Olympian  threshold, 
Name  with  hatred  ;  thou  beholdest 
Man's  best  friend,  and,  therefore,  hated 
For  excess  of  love."* 

When  he  finds  that  they  are  his  kindred  he  relates  to 

these  pitying  but  helpless  friends  the  causes  of  Jove's 

anger : — 

Soon  as  he  sat  on  his  ancestral  throne 

He  called  the  gods  together,  and  assigned 

To  each  his  fair  allotment,  and  his  sphere 

Of  sway  supreme  :  but  ah !  for  wretched  man  I 

To  him  nor  part  nor  portion  fell :  Jove  vowed 

To  blot  his  memory  from  earth,  and  mould 

The  race  anew.     I  only  of  the  gods 

Thwarted  his  will ;  and,  but  for  my  strong  aid. 

Hades  had  whelmed,  and  hopeless  ruin  swamped 

All  men  that  breathe.     Such  were  my  crimes :  these  pains 

Grievous  to  suffer,  pitiful  to  behold, 

Were  purchased  thus ;  and  mercy's  now  denied 

To  him  whose  crime  was  mercy  to  mankind : 

And  here  I  lie,  in  cunning  torment  stretched, 

A  spectacle  inglorious  to  Jove.* 

But  the  steahnsc  of  the  fire — "  of  all  arts  the  destined 
mother" — ^is  but  the  commencement,  but  the  outward  act, 
as  it  were,  of  the  creation  of  man,  whose  tragic  fate,  as 
seen  from  the  divine  point  of  view,  he  now  depicts,  in  short 
sentences  alternating  with  the  leader  of  the  chorus  : — 

**  I  taught  weak  mortals 

Not  to  foresee  harm  and  forestall  the  Fates." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Blind  hopes  of  good  I  planted 
In  their  dark  breasts." 

>  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  »  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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Taught  by  Prometheus,  men  shall  no  longer  follow  their 
blind  tliough  foreboding  impulses,  but  act  by  reflection, 
foresight,  and  wise  reason.  That  they  may  be  able  to 
bear  the  misfortunes  impending  over  or  already  weighing 
upon  them,  he  implants  "  hope  "  in  their  breast — ^lie  calls 
this  "  blind,"  because  he  regards  life  as  mere  toil  and 
anguish  ending  with  'death.  Prometheus  himself,  it  seems, 
has  relinquished  hope,  at  all  events  he  has  broken  with  all 
faith  in  a  beneficent  and  righteous  order  of  the  universe. 
In  the  old  Epos,  Hope  is  evidently  the  consoler  of  men 
who  are  indeed  suflering,  but  look  for  a  rescue  ;  but  to 
Prometheus  in  his  present  mood,  she  is  nothing  but  a 
childish  ilhision.  He  can  will,  and  therefore  he  does  will, 
what  he  will.  It  is  in  this  mood  that  he  defends  his  cause 
against  Zeus,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  defence,  proceeds 
to  expound  to  the  Oceanides  and  their  kindly  father 
Oceanos,  who  has  followed  them,  what  was  the  condition 
of  men  before  he  had  spiritually  created  them  anew  : — - 

"  Of  human  kind 
My  great  offence  in  aiding  them,  in  teaching 
The  babe  to  speak,  and  rousing  torpid  mind 
To  take  the  grasp  of  itself — of  this  I'll  talk ; 
Meaning  to  mortal  men  no  blame,  but  only 
The  true  recital  of  mine  own  deserts. 
For,  soothly,  having  eyes  to  see  they  saw  not. 
And  hearing,  heard  not ;  but  like  dreamy  phantoms, 
A  random  life  they  led  from  year  to  year, 
All  blindly  floundering  on.     No  craft  they  knew 
With  woven  brick  or  jointed  beam  to  pile 
The  sunward  porch ;  but  in  the  dark  Earth  burrowed 
And  housed,  like  tiny  ants  in  sunless  caves. 
No  signs  they  knew  to  mark  the  wintry  year : 
The  flower-strewn  Spring,  and  the  fruit-laden  Summer, 
Uncalendared,  unregistered,  returned — 
Till  I  the  difficult  art  of  the  stars  revealed. 
Their  risings  and  their  settings.     Numbers,  too, 
I  taught  them  (a  most  choice  device ),  and  how 
By  marshalled  signs  to  fix  their  shifting  thonglits, 
That  Memory,  mother  of  Muses,  might  achieve 
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Her  wondrous  works.     I  first  slaved  to  the  yoke 

Both  ox  and  ass.     I,  the  rein-loving  steeds 

(Of  wealth's  gay-flaunting  pomp  the  chiefest  pride) 

Joined  to  the  car ;  and  bade  them  ease  the  toils 

Of  labouring  men  vicarious.     I  the  first 

Upon  the  lint^winged  car  of  mariner 

Was  launched,  sea-wandering.     Such  wise  arts  I  found 

To  soothe  the  ills  of  man's  ephemeral  life  ; 

#  #  #  •  -x- 

Hear  me  yet  farther ;  and  in  hearing  marvel, 

WTiat  arts  and  curious  shifts  my  wit  devised. 

Chiefest  of  all,  the  cure  of  dire  disease 

Men  owe  to  me.     Nor  healing  food,  nor  drink, 

Nor  unguent  knew  they,  but  did  slowly  wither 

And  waste  away  for  lack  of  pharmacy, 

Till  taught  by  me  to  mix  the  soothing  drug. 

And  check  corruption's  march.     I  fixed  the  art 

Of  divination  with  its  various  phase 

Of  dim  revealings,  making  dreams  speak  truth. 

Stray  voices,  and  encounters  by  the  way 

Significant ;  the  flight  of  taloned  birds 

On  right  and  left  I  marked — these  fraught  with  ban, 

With  blissful  augury  those ;  their  way  of  life, 

Their  mutual  loves  and  enmities,  their  flocks, 

And  friendly  gatherings ;  the  entrails'  smoothness, 

The  hue  best  liked  by  the  gods,  the  gall,  the  liver, 

W^ith  all  its  just  proportions.     I  first  wrapped 

In  the  smooth  fat  the  thighs  ;  first  burnt  the  loins. 

And  from  the  flickering  flame  taught  men  to  spell 

No  easy  lore,  and  cleared  the  fire-faced  signs 

Obscure  before.     Yet  more  :  I  probed  the  earth. 

To  yield  its  hidden  wealth  to  help  man's  weakness — 

Iron,  copper,  silver,  gold.     None  but  a  fool, 

A  prating  fool,  will  stint  me  of  this  praise. 

And  thus,  with  one  short  word  to  sum  the  tale, 

Prometheus  taught  all  arts  to  mortal  men.' 

All  the  features  that  occur  in  the  two  accounts  of 
Hesiod  meet  us  here  again,  but  bearing  quite  a  difier- 
ent   aspect.       According    to   Hesiod,    men    had    been 

*  Blackie'B  iEschylus,  yol.  ii.  pp.  38-40. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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previously  pions  and  happy  ;  Prometheus  taught  them  to 
bring  stones  for  oflTerings,  keeping  the  best  for  themselves, 
and  Zeus  allowed  himself  to  be  apparently  deceived  by 
the  trick.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  he  not  only  instructs 
them  in  every  science  and  art.  but  also  in  divine  things, 
teaching  them  how  to  obtain  prophetic  vision  and  to 
worship  God  in  a  worthy  mode.  But  his  disclosures  go 
farther  still.  In  terms  obscure,  as  yet,  but  replete  with 
significance,  he  hints  to  the  Oceanides  the  secret  of  the 
order  of  the  universe.    Here  is  their  memorable  dialogue : 

CHORUS. 

And  who  is  lord  of  strong  Necessity  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

The  triform  Fates,  and  the  sure-memoried  Furies. 

CHORUS. 

And  mighty  Jove  himself  must  yield  to  them  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No  more  than  others  Jove  can  'scape  his  doom. 

CHORUS. 

What  doom  ?    No  doom  hath  he  but  endless  sway. 

PROMETHEUS. 

'Tis  not  for  thee  to  know :  tempt  not  the  question. 

Still  more ;  he  unveils,  though  in  enigmatical  terms, 
the  mysterious  destiny  of  lo,  who,  pursued  by  the  jealousy 
of  Hera,  has  wandered  into  the  wilderness  maddened 
with  pain  and  terror.  She,  too,  is  a  victim  of  Jove's  re- 
lentlessness.   When  this  companion  in  sorrow  asks  him : — 

10. 

What  hand  shall  wrest 
Jove's  sceptre  ? 

he  replies : — 

PROMETHEUS. 

Jove's  own  empty  wit. 

10. 

How  so  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

From  evil  marriage  reaping  evil  fruit* 
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10. 

Marriage  I     Of  mortal  lineage^  or  divine  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Ask  me  no  further.     This  I  may  not  answer. 

10. 

Shall  his  spouse  thrust  him  from  his  ancient  throne  ? 

PBOMETHEUS. 

The  son  that  she  brings  forth  shall  wound  his  father. 

10. 

And  hath  he  no  redemption  from  this  doom  ? 

PBOMETHEUS. 

None  till  he  loose  me  from  these  hated  bonds. 

10. 

But  who,  in  Jove's  despite^  shall  loose  thee  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

One 
From  thine  own  womb  descended. 

10. 

How  ?  my  son  ? 
One  bom  of  me  shall  be  thy  Saviour?    When ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

When  generations  ten  have  passed,  the  third.  * 

Thus  we  have  here  a  hint  of  the  deliverance  of  Prome- 
theus by  Heracles,  who  shoots  the  vulture  that  torments 
him.  Prometheus  himself,  since  he  refuses  to  reveal 
the  mystery  of  the  future  even  to  Hermes,  who  has  been 
sent  to  him  by  Jove,  descends  to  Tartarus,  hurled  down 
together  with  the  rock  blasted  by  Jove's  thunderbolt. 
Baised  once  more  after  the  lapse  of  myriads  of  years,  to 
the  upper  world,  he  again  hangs  in  desolate  anguish  on 
Mount  Caucasus.  Every  third  day  Jove  sends  to  him  the 
torturing  vulture,  who  gnaws  away  his  vitals  as  fast  as 
they  grow  again.  Hence  he  exclaims  in  the  second  part 
of  the  dramatic  epos  of  -^chylus : — 

Thus  feed  I  here  this  jailor  of  my  torment. 

'  Blackie'8  iEschylus,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Heracles  at  last  appears  at  the  scene  of  anguish — 

The  well-loved  offspring  of  a  hated  sire. 

He  can  indeed  deliver  Prometheus  from  his  tormentor, 
but  cannot  release  him  from  his  stem  captivity.  But  he 
prevails  on  Zeus  to  accept  as  a  substitute  Chiron,  the  im- 
mortal God  to  whom  he  has  given  an  incurable  wound. 
Chiron  voluntarily  descends  into  Hades,  and  Prometheus 
is  set  at  liberty.  Now,  when  free,  he  declares  the  mystery. 
When  Zeus  shall  marry  Thetis,  the  mightier  son  shall  be 
bom  to  him  who  shall  dethrone  his  father.  Thetis  is  but 
another  form  of  Themis  ;  she  is  the  appointing,  precept- 
giving  Oceanide,  the  Divine  Justice,  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  Thus  in  the  great  battle  she  ranges  herself  on  the 
side  of  Jove,  along  with  Thetis  (wisdom),  Themis  (legal 
order),  Mnemosyne  (memory),  and  Eurynome  (the  far- 
ruling),  the  friend  of  Thetis.  This  sufficiently  reveals 
her  significance.  To  confound  this  Oceanide  with  Tethys 
(the  nurse)  the  Nature-goddess  of  the  sea,  is  quite  inad- 
missible. 

In  order  to  evade  or  postpone  this  dictum  of  fate, 
Thetis  is  now  married  to  Peleus.  This  is  a  trait  of  the 
hero-legend,  of  which,  in  the  most  ancient  story,  there 
will  have  been  no  more  mention  than  of  lo.  Still,  this 
legend,  too,  is  rich  in  meaning.  Divine  justice  appears 
once  more  upon  earth ;  her  child  is  a  true  son  of  man ; 
and  he  it  is  who  avenges  the  earliest  historical  crime. 
This  thought  at  least  is  not  far  off,  if  we  survey  the  whole 
of  the  mythus.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  the  most  important 
point  is,  that  Prometheus  now  becomes  sensible  of  remorse ; 
he  encircles  his  head  with  a  wreath  of  willows,  the  sign  of 
punishment  endured. 

Let  us  now  review  the  development  of  this  mythus. 
The  oldest  form  of  the  fiction  brings  us  necessarily  into 
the  sphere  of  cosmogony.  In  this,  Prometheus  is  the 
framer  of  man,  resembling  the  Hephaestus  of  the  later 
formation  of  gods ;  and  indeed  had,  like  the  latter  and 
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Athene,  a  shrine,  to  which  a  yearly  torchlight  procession 
took  place.  He  is  here  not  the  eldest,  but  the  youngest 
of  the  deities  engaged  in  the  work  of  creation ;  he  makes 
men.  The  creature  of  Prometheus  receives  from  the 
Divine  nature  a  human  soul  and  the  faculty  of  free-will, 
the  parent  of  so  many  privileges,  but  also  of  so  many 
errors  and  self-incurred  sorrows.  Thus  among  the  Greeks 
also  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man  are  conjoined ;  nay, 
the  temptress  too  is  not  absent ! 

And  we  may  perhaps  also  refer  again  to  the  mysterious 
lapetos.  We  remarked  above,  that  the  double  pair  of 
his  sons  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  true 
Titan,  i.  e.  creator  of  this  world.  Demiurge.  Hence  it  is 
not  the  biblical  lapetos,  the  Japhet  of  the  Noachidse, 
the  parent  of  our  white  race,  who  supplies  us  with  that 
which  is  historically  the  earliest  conception  and  signi- 
ficance attached  to  the  name.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  Hebraic  tradition  has  its  roots  in  the  early 
Semitic,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Chaldean  tradition 
of  Aram,  the  home  of  Abraham  and  cradle  of  his  race. 
Of  the  three  radical  letters  of  the  name  Japhet  (J  P  T), 
the  first  has  clearly  only  been  added  in  expanding  the 
name  into  a  triliteral  word  by  prefixing  the  derivative  L 
What  remains  (as  I  have  proved  philosophically  and  my- 
thol(^cally  in  "  Egypt's  Place  in  the  WorlcTs  History  ") 
is  the  root  of  the  name  Ftah=^Hephasstus  (P  T  H),  and  is 
found  as  an  ancient  Aryan,  Khamitic  and  Semitic  root, 
invariably  with  the  ideas  of  bursting  and  opening ;  both 
of  which  are  the  best-attested  expressions  for  denoting  the 
act  of  creation.^  We  may  therefore  assert,  as  our  result, 
that  lapetos  was  originally  conceived  as  a  world-creating 
Titan,  and  is  therefore  designated  "  the  opener "  (of  the 
universal  ice).  As  such,  he  was  necessarily  also  the  framer 
and  maker  of  man ;  but  in  this  quahty,  the  Hellene  has 
denoted  him  by  Hellenic  adjectives  as  the  Foreseeing, 
the  Ruling,  the  Lord  of  the  spiritual  order  of  the  universe 

\  See  AppendiZ;  Note  B. 
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unfolding  itself  in  the  ages.  And  this  ax^cords  with  the 
general  usage  of  the  Pelasgic  epoch,  in  which  the  gods 
had  only  adjective  appellations.  When  once  the  con- 
ception of  Prometheus  has  thus  been  approximated  to 
that  of  the  reflective  intelligence,  he  is  next  contrasted 
with  erring  man,  who,  instead  of  acting  with  Divine  fore- 
sight, begins  to  reflect  only  after  the  deed  is  done,  with 
its  more  or  less  irrq)arable  (because  continuously  ope- 
rative) consequences.  Thus  arose  the  fiction  of  Epimetheus, 
the  brother  of  Prometheus.  At  all  events,  the  elder 
brother-pair  has  also  been  relegated  to  this  psychologic 
region ;  for  even  if,  in  the  case  of  Atlas,  we  might  suppose 
a  reference  to  some  agency  of  nature  (a  Mount  of  God), 
this  is  not  possible  with  Menoitios.  The  beautiftil  sym- 
metry in  this  conception  of  the  contradictory  attributes 
presented  by  the  human  spirit,  character,  and  destinies, 
is  also  a  strong  testimony  to  its  being  an  indigenous 
outgrowth  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  In  the  same  way, 
Prometheus  is  next  manipulated  from  a  god  into  a  hero, 
the  archetype  of  man ;  yet  ever  with  ineradicable  con- 
tradictions adhering  to  the  account,  a  circumstance  which 
is  inevitable  where  there  is  such  a  cUnging  to  the  old 
tradition,  even  while  engaged  in  remoulding  it. 

With  the  receding  of  the  cosmogonic  idea,  the  opposite 
and  human  pole  of  the  fiction  necessarily  came  into  greater 
prominence.  Thus  Prometheus  becomes  the  genius  of 
mankind ;  his  fate  is  theirs ;  with  toil  and  struggle  he  has 
to  conquer  opposing  forces  ;  but  like  every  strong-willed 
man,  Prometheus  founders  on  the  rock  of  presumption. 
He  persists  in  acting  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the 
deity ;  his  arrogance  waxes  with  the  calamities  and  sor- 
rows that  befall  him ;  his  faculty  of  foresight  does  not  help 
him  out  of  them  ;  he  must  first  endure  the  fierce  torture 
of  the  pain  that  grows  with  each  renewal  of  it,  until  he 
submits  himself  to  a  higher  will,  and  accepts  the  symbols 
of  repentance  and  of  restraint  within  set  limits,  by  putting 
the  willow  wreath  around  his  head  and  the  iron  ring  upon 
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his  finger.  But  hereupon  he  also  resumes  his  original 
divinity ;  and  is  henceforth  a  veiled  one,  a  prophet,  but 
no  longer  the  counsellor  of  the  gods. 

The  two  elements  were  variously  combined,  as  we  see 
from  a  comparison  of  what  we  have  gathered  from  the 
poetry  of  iBschylus  with  the  account  given  by  Hesiod. 
Hence,  we  must  beware  of  extending  our  interpretation 
beyond  the  more  salient  lineaments  of  the  story,  for  poetic 
fancy  will  have  her  rights.  But  the  main  features  which 
are  characteristic  and  universal,  are  suflScient  to  set  aside 
every  interpretation  but  the  highest  and  profoundest. 
It  is,  however,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
genuine  legend,  where  Plato  (perhaps  adopting  an  Orphic 
version)  says  in  his  "  Protagoras  "  that  Prometheus  remains 
excluded  from  the  halls  of  Jove ;  he  is  pardoned,  but  as 
a  repentant  sinner,  who  has  once  been  guilty  of  placing 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe. 

According  to  the  Hellenic  conception,  the  grand  mystery 
of  the  universe  is  the  oneness  of  the  race  of  gods  and  men. 
Their  fundamental  conception  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
world — Law  based  upon  Eeason,  tending  towards  Uberty, 
secured  by  due  balance — ^is  everywhere  clearly  apparent. 
jEschylus  has  undoubtedly  hit  upon  the  true  meaning  of 
the  legend,  that  the  presumption,  even  of  the  greatest 
mind,  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it ;  that  even  what 
is  destined  to  happen  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  regulating  the  development  of  the  Kosmos.  Verily 
the  reign  of  Zeus  shall  have  an  end ;  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  must  bring  down  its  own  retribution — as 
with  men,  so  with  Zeus.  But  there  shall  be  no  relapse 
into  subjection  to  the  wild  forces  of  Nature,  the  uncon- 
scious working  of  blind  physical  agencies.  Nor  may  even 
a  god  in  his  self-will  prevail  to  set  aside  the  order  esta- 
blished by  Zeus.  It  is  a  son  of  Zeus  who  is  destined 
to  wield  eventually  the  supreme  power;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Perfect  will  develop  itself  out  of  the  Existing,  according 
to  eternal  laws.     The  How  and  When  are  known  to  no 
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man,  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  moral  law  shall  prevail 
and  be  the  Supreme  God.  Thetis,  the  establisher,  the 
orderer,  the  Precept,  shall  reign  ;  not  the  divinity  who 
has  imprisoned  within  himself  the  highest  attribute  of 
Deity  and  subordinated  Will  to  Power. 

Thus,  even  on  the  basis  of  intuition,  the  forebodings  of 
a  future  overthrow  of  the  Grecian  Pantheon  is  very  closely 
connected  with  the  primary  faith  in  the  progressive  unfold- 
ing of  the  divine  upon  earth.  Moreover,  it  is  not  Hellenes 
alone  who  are  God's  children ;  all  men  are  so.  Out  of  a 
state  of  deepest  misery  they  had  been  rescued  by  eternal 
wisdom  and  love,  which  are  leading  them  onwards,  though 
by  very  diverse  paths,  to  the  one  goal. 

Did  the  ancient  Orphics  thus  conceive  of  Prometheus, 
and  was  there  in  their  writings,  and  afterwards  in  their 
mysteries,  any  allusion  to  the  God  who  had  not  as  yet 
appeared  ?  Was  not  this  the  true  Lord  of  the  Thracian- 
Orphic  religion,  Dionysos, — ^represented  by  the  Orphics  as 
the  god  of  the  soul,  who  yields  himself  to  the  sufferings 
of  existence,  by  birth,  and  ever  dies  to  rise  again  to 
higher  greatness  ?  Who  leads  the  soul  that  trusts  itself 
to  him  along  the  same  path,  and  who  is  the  true  husband 
and  lord  of  earth's  daughter,  Persephone,  the  soul  of 
man  ?  We  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  strange,  if  that 
which  in  the  myth  is  foreseen  and  foreordained  as  neces- 
sary, should  have  found  no  expression  in  the  symbols  of 
the  North  Hellenic  rites  and  festivals ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NEMESIS;    OB,  THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  THE    HELLENIC  SENSE 
OF  THE  DIVINE   AGENCY  IN  LIFE  AND   IN  HISTOBY. 

If  we  turn  our  eye  once  more  to  the  three  outlines  just 
sketched  of  the  leading  religious  ideas  of  the  Hellenes 
previous  to  Homer,  so  far  as  their  main  features  can 
now  be  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  that  primeval 
age,  and  compare  the  picture  thus  obtained  with  the 
consciousness  exhibited  in  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  nature- 
worships  of  Asia,  we  shall  find  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  immortal  prophet  who  sang  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,^  already  disclosing  the  germs  of  a  very 
decided  contrast  to  Asia ;  a  contrast,  moreover,  in  the 
direction  of  progress,  but  in  which  men's  minds  were 
passing  through  a  perilous  crisis.  The  mental  cramp  in 
which  humanity  had  been  held  by  the  overpowering 
sense  of  the  outward  world  as  constituting  the  universe, 
together  with  the  sensuaUty  and  selfishness  resulting 
therefrom,  was  now  over ;  the  chains  of  slavery  to  nature 
were,  if  not  broken,  yet  well-nigh  shaken  off.  Physical 
divinities  had  been  transformed  into  humanized  divinities ; 
the  powers  which  man  feared  and  reverenced  as  divine, 
had  begun  to  turn  into  their  human  ideals.  The  radiant 
God  of  the  jEther  reigned  on  high  in  the  heavens  to 
preserve  and  bless  the  children  of  men,  and  to  punish 
the  evil-doer.  A  truly  godlike  energy  had  revealed  it- 
self in  the  fair  band  of  immortal  heroes  who  had  led  the 
glorious  warfare  against  Ilium.  To  the  eyes  of  the  "exist- 
ing generation  of  lonians,"  they  seemed  ^^  demi-gods^' 
"  heroes^''  sons  of  gods  by  human  mothers,  or  were,  at 

*  That  is  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  B.C. 
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least,  sons  and  grandsons  of  such.  Mighty  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  unuttemble  sorrows,  nay,  unexampled  crimes, 
had  followed  that  great  achievement,  or  been  in  some 
way  associated  with  this  centre  of  inspiration  for  the 
Hellenic  consciousness-  On  every  side  there  flamed  out 
the  sense  of  human  free-will,  combined  with  a  holy  awe 
for  the  eternal  powers  which  guard  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness and  punish  transgression.  And  thus  at  length  even 
that  primitive  tradition  of  Prometheus,  the  son  of 
lapetos,  springing  originally  from  the  very  opposite  pole 
of  Greek  consciousness — the  Orphic  religion  of  Thrace 
— ^had  shaped  itself  out  into  a  vivid  representation  of 
the  invincible  might  of  a  spirit  toiUng  with  utter  self- 
devotion  for  Humanity.  And,  moreover,  the  enigma  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe  thus  presented  to  the 
Greeks  was  even  at  this  early  date  apprehended  with  all 
the  depth  characteristic  of  the  Aryan  mind.  In  the 
conception  we  have  been  considering,  all  impiety  and  all 
exaggeration  were  equally  avoided.  Prometheus  suf- 
fered untold  anguish,  whether  it  were  for  his  crime 
against  Zeus,  or  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  man,  according  as  the  Hellene  regarded 
him  as  the  creator  of  the  species,  or  as  the  ingenious 
and  benevolent  genius  of  mankind  when  sinking  in 
barbarism  and  despair,  or  finally  as  the  presumptuous 
hero,  converted  by  coming  to  recognize  the  existing 
order  of  the  universe.  But  his  suflerings  were  not 
undeserved.  In  his  arrogance  he  had  set  at  nought  the 
eternal  decree  of  Zeus.  It  was  not  permitted  to  man  to 
receive  Hght  and  blessing  contrary  to  that  decree.  Titanic 
presumption  had  caused  that  conflict ;  no  little  human 
presumption  had  resulted  from  it.  From  presumption 
had  sprung  crime,  and  crime  had  given  rise  to  the  most 
grievous  sorrows  and  perplexities.  The  Thracian  mytho- 
logy had  not  found  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  it  became  clear  to  the  Hellenic  mind  that  a  solution 
could  not  be  reached  by  that  path.     Jove's  royal  supre- 
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macy  must  be  acknowledged  and  reverenced — he  was 
the  dispenser  of  destinies — even  though  his  power  should 
not  be  eternal,  at  least,  not  in  its  present  form.  Mercy 
and  justice  to  man  must  come  to  be  all  in  all,  and  then 
would  the  sorrows  of  Prometheus  end;  but  then  also 
would  the  dynasty  of  the  gods  be  changed.  Thus  the 
germ  of  reconciliation  is  there ;  but  the  reconciliation 
itself  will  not  be  complete  till  a  future  age.  We  shall 
see  that  the  Teutonic  compeer  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  on 
its  own  independent  path  of  development,  arrived  at  the 
same  goal — and  went  beyond  it. 

Now,  if  we  attempt,  as  philosophical  spectators  of  this 
great  drama  of  Humanity  travelling  on  its  dark  but  not 
God-forsaken  way,  to  find  the  word  which  most  aptly 
designates  the  central  point  of  these  clustering  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  and,  instead  of  the  abstract  phrase,  faith 
in  a  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  prefer  to  employ  what 
was  a  living  historical  word,  we  find  only  one  that  will 
serve  our  purpose,  and  that  is  Hellenic,  and  was  in  those 
early  ages  popularly  current,  not  mythologic  or  recondite. 
This  word  is  Nemesis.  In  later  times  a  divinity,  also 
called  Adrasteia^  the  Inevitable^  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  and 
brought  into  connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  femi- 
nine primitive  deities,  whether  Aphrodite,  Urania,  or 
Artemis,  in  that  age  it  is  demonstrable  that  Nemesis 
was  not  as  yet  drawn  into  the  mythological  sphere  of 
consciousness,  but  was  a  home-born  intellectual  con* 
ception  of  the  Hellenes,  conceived  with  equal  depth  and 
delicacy.  This  is  proved  by  the  genesis  of  the  word, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  by  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  this  word — ^in  all  periods  so 
current  among  the  Hellenes,  so  untranslatable  to  the 
Eomans,  because  possessing  no  interpreter  in  the  popular 
consciousness — is  the  act  of  moral  judgmentj  regarded  as 
the  award  of  what  is  due.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  full  meaning  of  this  conception  simply  by 
philological  citations.     An  analysis  of  the  idea  is  indis- 
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pensable  Now,  the  word  signifies,  primarily,  moral 
indignation ;  the  (holy  or  impure)  anger  felt  at  the  in- 
fringement of  what  is  right  and  fitting  ;  therefore,  above 
all,  at  the  presumptuous  transgressor,  who  not  only  does 
evil,  but  does  it  in  arrogance,  recklessly  and  impiously 
casting  away  all  holy  awe  before  God  or  his  fellow-men, 
as  though  he  stood  above  the  eternal  laws  and  outside 
the  limits  of  humanity.  But  this  judicial  sentiment  of 
moral  indignation  expresses  itself  in  very  difierent,  nay, 
inconsistent,  modes,  according  as  its  dwelling-place  is  the 
breast  of  a  good  and  reasonable  man,  or  the  soul  of  one 
who  is  himself  wicked.  The  latter,  too,  judges — namely, 
others,  not  himself.  His  judging  is  envy,  or  rejoicing 
in  evil,  midway  between  which  two  odious  sentiments, 
according  to  Aristotle's  thoroughly  Hellenic  definition,^ 
lies  Nemesis^  which  is  a  moral  faculty,  a  virtue.  "  The 
region  in  which  these  antitheses  lie,"  says  this  philosopher, 
"  is  that  emotion  of  grief  or  joy  which  we  feel  on  behold- 
ing that  which  befalls  our  neighbour.  Now,  the  man  of 
Nemesis  is  grieved  at  the  prosperity  of  the  unworthy ; 
the  envious  man  goes  beyond  him,  and  is  grieved  at  the 
prosperity  of  all  men ;  but  the  malicious  man  stops  so 
far  short  of  grief  that  he  rather  rejoices  (over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others)."  We  may,  therefore,  say,  pursuing 
this  idea  into  its  further  ramification,  as  regards  the 
distinction  of  good  and  evil,  that  the  bad  man  likewise 
recognizes  Nemesis.  But  he  takes  the  judicial  sceptre  of 
the  Deity  into  unholy  hands.  What  he  calls  holy  zeal  is 
nothing  but  exasperated  egotism  and  falsehood.  This 
sentiment,  when  clothed  in  a  mythological  garb,  must 
necessarily  become  that  which  Ate  (nun)  is  to  Homer 
and  the  Greeks  generally.  She  is  precisely  the  Nemesis 
of  the  bad.  She  rages  through  the  universe  as  an  un- 
appeasable Erinnye  or  Fury.  She  does  the  work  of 
destiny,  but  ruinously,  because  selfishly,  whether  from 
envy  or  pure  malignant  joy  in  evil.     This  Hellenic  round 

^  NichomAchean  Ethics,  ii.  7. 
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of  ideas  has  been  preserved  by  Hesiod  when,  in  an  ob- 
scure but  important  passage  of  the  Theogony/  he  enu- 
merates Nemesis  among  the  children  of  Night,  placing 
her  between  Deceit  and  Strife.  The  whole  passage  is 
as  follows : — 

Abhorred  Fate  and  dark  Necessity 

And  Death  were  bom  from  Night ;  by  none  embraced, 

These  gloomy  Night  brought,  self-conceiving,  forth  : 

And  Sleep  and  all  the  hovering  host  of  dreams : 

Then  Taunt*  and  woe-begone  Anxiety  ; 

Th'  Hesperian  maids,'  who  watch^  beyond  the  verge 

Of  sounding  ocean,  apples  fair  of  gold. 

Trees  bearing  golden  fruitage;  [and  the  Fates ^ 

And  Destinies ;  *  relentless  punishers  ; 

Clotho  and  Lachesis,  and  Atropos  ; 

Who,  at  the  birth  of  men,  dispense  the  lot 

Of  good  and  evil.     They  of  men  and  gods 

The  crimes  pursue,  nor  ever  pause  from  wrath 

Tremendous,  till  destructive  on  the  head 

Of  him  that  sins  the  retribution  fall.] 

Then  NemesiSy  the  scoiurge  of  mortal  man, 

Bose  from  pernicious  Night :  and  after  her 

Fraud,  wasting  Age  and  stubborn  Strife.     From  Strife, 

Odious,  rose  painful  Toil ;  Forgetfulness ; 

Famine,  and  weeping  Sorrows ;  Combats,  Wars, 

And  Slaughters,  and  all  Homicides ;  and  Brawls 

And  Bickerings,  and  delusive  Lies ;  with  them 

Came  Lawlessness  and  Wrong,  familiar  mates. 

And  the  dread  Oath,  tormentor  of  the  wretch. 

Midst  earthly  men,  that  wilful  is  foresworn.^ 

Now  the  same  poet  has  already  delineated  the  opposite 
aspect  of  Nemesis  for  us  in  his  other  undoubtedly  authen- 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

'  TamUf  or  mocking  scorn,  in  Greek,  Mutftoc, 

*  The  Hesperides,  or  West  Ones,  the  envious  guardians  of  the  land  of  gold. 
^  In  Greek  the  goddess  of  the  Fate  of  Death  is  called  K^p;  the  Kr/pcc 

are  the  death-dooma  of  individuals. 

'  The  Motpai,  literally  the  awarders ;  the  Parca,  but  evidently  in  this 
passage  a  mere  interpolation. 

*  Hedod's  <<  Theogony/'  Ellon's  Translation,  p.  64. 
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tic  poem  of  "  The  Works  and  Days ; "  namely  her  image 
reflected  in  the  mind  of  him  who  recognizes  the  moral 
law  as  binding  upon  himself.  Yea,  above  all  upon  him- 
self^ reverencing  and  obeying  its  behests  in  his  conscience. 
To  such  a  one  Nemesis  appears  as  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  a  divine  safeguard  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  powerful  and  the  outrages  of  the  wicked,  as  consola- 
tion under  heavy  affliction,  as  the  stay  of  his  faith  in  the 
Deity,  as  the  abiding  expression  of  his  reUance  on  the 
efficacy  of  his  prayers  and  sacrifices.  In  this  sense. 
Nemesis  is  to  Hesiod,  also,  the  keystone  of  the  universal 
order ;  if  that  be  removed,  all  will  be  dissolved  and  go  to 
wreck.  Thus  he  concludes  his  frightful  picture  of  the 
fifth  age,  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  live,  with  the  cele- 
brated verses  which  we  have  already  quoted  in  their 
connection : — 

Call'd  to  the  eternal  synod  of  the  skies^ 
The  virgins  Shame  and  Betribution  rise : 
And  leave  forsaken  man  to  mourn  below 
The  weight  of  evil,  and  the  cureless  woe. 

It  is  true  that  Nemesis,  as  well  as  Shame,  is  here  treated 
as  a  divinity,  but  evidently  in  a  purely  poetic,  not  a 
mythological  sense,  just  as  when  the  Psalmist  says,  that 
"  Eighteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other."  There 
is  nothing  simply  traditional  cleaving  to  this  Hellenic 
idea,  whether  of  Semitic  or  Pelasgic  origin.  It  has 
sprung  from  the  very  depths  of  Hellenic  reflection  on  the 
universe  ;  in  it  the  Greeks  have  enshrined  as  a  divinity 
the  most  peculiar  objects  of  their  reverence.  Nemesis  is 
to  them  the  Muse  of  justice,  just  as  the  chaste,  severely 
judging  Muse,  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  Beautiful ;  for  Pro- 
portion is  to  them  the  condition  of  all  art  as  of  all  life. 
To  Plato,  the  law  of  Adrasteia  is  equivalent  to  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  and  the  soul  inspired  by  her  is  in  the 
genuine  Hellenic  spirit  held  up  by  Aristotle  as  the  model 
of  all  virtue.    Our  whole  following  picture  of  the  Hellenic 
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religious  consciousness  is  but  an  attempt  lo  discover  and 
disclose  this  import  of  Nemesis. 

The  Homeric  use  of  the  term  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  its  purely  moral  origin.  Neither  in  the  Hiad  nor 
in  the  Odyssey  is  Nemesis  a  deity,  nor  even  a  personified 
moral  quality.^  The  word  is  there,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  lived  in  the  spontaneous  feeUngs  and  speech  of  the 
Ionic  people.  It  signifies  that  moral  indignation  which 
we  feel  at  the  sight  of  sinful  presumption  setting  itself  up 
against  gods  and  men ;  the  shrinking  or  awe  associated 
with  shame ;  in  other  words  the  verdict  of  the  inward 
judge,  and  the  recognition  that  the  universal  conscience, 
is  man's  true  consciousness  of  God  and  the  highest 
earthly  tribunal — the  veritable  oracle  of  God.^  Helen 
wishes  that  if  it  were  once  for  all  decreed  that  she  should 
have  Paris  for  a  husband,  he  had  been  a  better  man  and 

One  yet  alive  unto  shame. 
And  the  scorn  and  contempt  (nemeais)  of  his  fellows.' 

When  Hector  presses  forward  irresistibly  against  the 
entrenchments  of  the  Achaians,  Poseidon  exclaims  to  the 
Achaians : — 

Let  the  dread  of  shame  afiect  your  hearts ; 

Oh,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  infamy  {nemesis)  1  * 

In  the  Odyssey,  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  idea 
"  none  can  take  it  amiss,"  is,  "  it  is  not  Nemesis." 

All  true  religion  is,  above  all,  a  religion  of  conscience ; 
and  conscience  demands  that  holy  shrinking  from  trans- 
gression which  this  damnatory  judgment  expresses.  She 
demands  it  not  without  a  sense  of  anger,  but  without 
any  sort  of  injustice,  inasmuch  as  she  looks  into  her  own 
heart  first  of  aU,  to  beware  lest  she  is  uplifted  by  pros- 
perity or  judges  her  own  misdoings  by  a  difierent 
standard  from  those  of  others.  If  we  duly  weigh  this, 
we  shall  begin  to  see  how  great  must  have  been  the  im- 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  D.  '  Hiad,  Ti.  860.    Dart's  Translation. 

'  Hiad,  xiii.  121.    Cowpefs  Translation. 
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portance  of  such  a  popular  elevation  of  the  retributive 
act  of  ethical  judgment  as  raised  it  into  a  moral  art,  and 
made  it  at  once  the  expression  of  divine  retribution  and 
the  invocation  of  divine  protection  against  arrogant  en- 
croachment. And  thus  we  shall  be  led  joyfully  to  hail 
this  national  kernel  of  religious  belief  as  the  precursor  of 
the  gospel,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  We  are 
further  compelled  to  recognize  beneath  this  garb  a  true 
consciousness  of  God,  a  sense  of  His  actual  presence  in 
human  afiairs,  whose  depth  and  consistency  constitute  it 
a  real  turning-point  in  the  history  of  our  race.  For  in 
the  first  place,  this  idea,  thoroughly  imbibed  into  the 
national  heart  and  mind  forms  a  wholesome  corrective  to 
the  traditional  nature-worship  with  its  concomitant 
polytheism;  indeed  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  the 
extemalism  of  the  popular  cultus.  Through  the  rank 
thus  accorded  to  Nemesis,  it  was  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  that  conscience  was  for  the  first  time  proclaimed 
to  be  the  true,  divine  ground  of  all  reUgions ;  and  the 
announcement  was  made  with  a  depth  and  thoroughness 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.  Secondly,  the  ethical 
elaboration  of  the  idea  of  Nemesis  formed  a  protest  and 
prophylactic  against  the  sanguinary  delusion  of  making 
atonement  by  suicide  or  self-mutilation,  or  by  the  ruth- 
less sacrifice  of  our  best-beloved  friends.  We  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  consider  both  these  points  in  detail. 
But  in  order  to  appreciate  in  its  full  scope  the  influence 
on  later  times  exercised  by  this  great  act  of  Hellenic 
faith,  we  must  try  to  realize  in  imagination  the  whole 
Greek  life  in  its  collective  development  from  Homer  on- 
wards into  its  various  ramifications.  The  faith  in  that 
divinely-ruhng  power  which  has  its  willing  or  unwilling 
witnesses  alike  in  the  consciences  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked,  and  disposes  alike  the  fortunes  of  individuals  and 
of  States — this  faith,  I  say,  governs  not  only  what  hes 
within  the  precincts  of  moral  and  rehgious  sentiment, 
and  the  popular  verdicts  pronounced  on  current  events. 
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but  governs  also  the  whole  realm  of  art  and  science. 
Nothing  less  than  the  sanctity  of  a  moral  energy  which 
had  the  idea  of  Nemesis  as  the  centre  of  men's  inward 
religious  feeling  could  have  revealed  to  the  Greek  his  Epos 
and  Drama,  and  conducted  both  in  his  hands  to  the  sum- 
mit of  perfection.  So  likewise  it  at  once  stimulated  and 
qualified  him  to  discover  the  secret  of  representing  the 
Beautiful ;  a  feat  only  possible  through  the  most  refined 
perception  of  Beauty  as  consisting  in  Proportion.  It  is 
this  same  principle  that  has  made  him  the  founder  and 
champion  of  civil  liberty.  It  secured  to  the  ruling 
people  of  Athens,  even  on  the  giddy  heights  of  uncon- 
ditional democracy,  a  more  unrestricted  freedom  than 
has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation  in  history, 
notwithstanding  all  the  faults  and  infirmities  incident  to 
Greek  character  and  to  human  nature.  It  gave  to  un- 
shackled public  opinion  the  balance  and  the  sanctity  of  a 
verdict  of  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind  in  things 
spiritual.  Finally,  through  long  centuries  of  misfortune,  it 
afforded  to  the  Greek  that  support  and  consolation  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  Eternal  did  to  the  Jew. 

This  may  suffice  for  a  preUminary  justification  of  our 
assertion  that  the  only  way  to  measure  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  thus  to  plant  our  feet  at 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  highest  revelations  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  is  to  trace  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  their  development  the  religious  ideas 
which  are  specifically  of  Greek  origin.  It  is  only  from 
this  point  of  view  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  and 
understand  aright  all  the  individual  traits  of  Greek  usage 
referring  to  Nemesis ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  expres- 
sions concerning  "  the  envy  of  the  gods,"  the  popular 
beUef  in  the  evil  eye,  in  magic  and  the  means  of  defence 
against  it,  as  also  against  overweening  prosperity,  or  praise 
or  flattery.  The  Hellenic  custom  of  looking  down  on  the 
breast  is  the  noblest  symbol  of  inward  humility  and  piety, 
the  recognition  at  once  of  man's  appointed  bounds  and  of 
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the  instability  of  all  human  greatness.  The  coarser  habit 
of  spitting  into  the  bosom,  still  common  among  the  Greek, 
Slavonic,  and  Italian  populace,  rather  betrays  a  mood  of 
superstitious  terror  leading  to  a  reliance  on  physical  safe- 
guards and  counter-charms.  The  same  applies  to  the 
superstitions  connected  with  the  horn,  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  energy  and  strength,  or  sometimes  of  the  horrible 
and  monstrous  (such  as  the  Gorgon's  head,  the  owl), 
which  are  all  intended  to  set  one  demoniac  energy  against 
another,  charm  against  charm. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

raE   POSITION   OF    THE    HELLEXIC    RELIGION   AT    THE    BIRTH 

OF   THE   EPOS. 

It  is  more  peculiarly  in  the  consideration  of  Nemesis  as 
the  grandest  phenomenon  presented  by  Greek  (nay,  in 
this  field  by  all  Aryan)  religious  consciousness,  that  the 
great  question  forces  itself  upon  us — what,  in  this  whole 
course  of  development  was  the  product  of  the  national 
mind,  thus  no  longer  traceable  to  the  act  of  a  single 
person,  and  what  was  due  to  the  influence  of  individual 
creative  minds?  It  is  evident  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
have  drawn  from  the  copious  well-spring  of  the  national 
mind,  but  that  which  they  have  created — the  Epos,  with 
the  various  blossoms  it  put  forth,  above  all  in  the  Drama, 
must  also  have  reacted  powerfully  upon  that  national  mind. 
As  we  have  already  said  in  our  introductory  chapters,  the 
understanding  of  the  mysterious  action  and  reaction  of 
the  national  and  of  the  individual  mind  is  the  key  to  all 
history,  but,  above  all,  to  that  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness. The  same  question,  however,  confronts  us  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  three  great  points  which  we  have 
been  considering  in  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
Hellenic  religious  consciousness  previous  to  the  Homeric 
age.     To  this  question  links  itself  another. 

A  nation  like  that  of  the  Greeks  does  not  grow  up 
possessing  only  certain  isolated  grand  ideas,  such  as  those 
which  we  have  been  considering.  It  possesses  ordinances 
and  usages,  organic  rules  of  life,  connecting  the  existence 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  with  the  Eternal ; 
soothing  the  heart  when  troubled,  guarding  and  sustaining 
it  when  tranquil,  repressing  all  brutal  and  savage  tend- 
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encies,  strengthening  all  that  are  humane  and  civilizing. 
We  have  seen  that  many  of  these  salutary  influences  were 
involved  in  the  beneficent  operation  of  legal  order,  nay, 
in  the  very  existence  of  a  civil  polity.  But  a  mind  that 
rose  to  such  lofty  conceptions  as  those  which  in  the 
Theogony  and  the  Ages  of  the  World,  in  Prometheus  and 
Nemesis,  present  themselves  as  vital  elements  of  the 
national  life,  could  not  have  found  its  full  satisfaction  in 
the  Ej)Os,  nor  yet  in  civil  order  and  liberty  alone. 

In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  Epic  period  places  before  us 
the  two  earliest  prophets  of  the  Hellenic  sense  of  the 
Divine,  who  take  precedence  of  later  organs  of  the  Spirit, 
and  form  the  lawgivers,  as  their  works  do  the  "  Law,"  of 
the  Greeks.  But  were  their  works  really  nothing  more 
than  THE  LAW  (in  its  wide  historical  sense),  or  was  that 
accompanied  with  something  more  specifically  religious, 
some  mode  of  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  ?  Is 
this  latter  view  that  of  romantic  mysticism,  or  is  not  the 
former  rather  that  of  modern  superficiality?  Do  the 
priest,  the  mystac^ogue,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
mediseval  age,  lurk  behind  the  one  view,  or  Voltaire  and 
shallow  rationalism  behind  the  other  ?  Or  is  there  per- 
chance a  higher,  world-wide  point  of  view,  combining 
what  is  true  in  both  ?  Here,  too,  let  us  first  of  all  attempt 
to  establish  in  the  first  place  those  facts  which  seem  de- 
cisive for  our  historical  verdict. 

We  will  start  from  our  last  topic  of  contemplation,  the 
idea  of  Nemesis,  on  which  Homer  has  incontestably  im- 
pressed his  personal  stamp  as  a  seer  of  humanity,  more 
especially  on  its  purely  poetic  and  philosophical  side. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  realize  the  conflicting  elements 
which  this  fundamental  moral  idea,  this  genuinely  re- 
ligious element,  would  have  encountered  in  the  then 
horizon  of  the  world,  but  for  the  surrender  of  the  Hel- 
lenic mind  to  Homer's  mild,  humane,  and  therefore  pious 
view  of  the  universe,  and  but  for  the  influence  of  those 
religious  notions  and  ordinances  which  could  be  engrafted 
on  that  theory. 
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Here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  tragical  antagonism 
in  which  the  ethical  religion — the  reverential,  adoring 
recognition  of  the  moral  Kosmos,  with  its  consequent 
supreme  law  for  man — stood  to  the  popular  creed  and 
worship,  and  to  the  mysteries  and  rites  derived  from 
Thrace,  among  which  the  very  questionable  orgiastic 
element  held  an  important  place. 

This  is  the  same  element  which  under  the  name  of 
Turanism  we  have  found  prevailing  in  Asia  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  whose  wide-spread  roots  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  lay  bare. 

The  popular  belief,  on  the  other  hand,  attached  itself 
chiefly  to  personal,  humanized  deities ;  not  to  deified  men, 
(an  element  altogether  alien  to  classical  antiquity)  but  to 
Ideals  of  Humanity,  which  the  Hellene  had  elabomted  out 
of  personifiaitions  of  the  powers  of  Nature.     Apollo,  the 
man-god,  has  taken  the  place  of  Helios,  the  nature-  god,  as 
Artemis  has  of  Selene.     Demeter,  that  is  to  say.  Mother- 
earth,  in  her  character  of  mother  of  Persephone  and  fri(*tid 
of  the  noble  heroes  of  civilization,  has  become  a  thoroughly 
personal  and  genial  divinity.     In  this  metamorphosis  they 
have  each  their  history  like  actual  human  beings,  and  also, 
like  them,  inclinations  and  passions.     But  not  only  their 
respective  powers  and  spheres  of  agency  have  for  the 
most  part  received  their  limits  and  definitions  from  the 
old  physical  import  of  these  deities,  but  the  imagery  of 
their  temples  likewise  still  bears  traces  of  that  significance. 
Around  the  temple  and  its  services  gathered  a  number  of 
amphibious  legends,  which  were  partly  reminiscences  of 
ancient  nature-myths,  partly  echoes   of  local  historico- 
religious  occurrences.     The   nature-myths   are  all  of  a 
physical   character,   containing  indeed    riddles,   but   no 
mysteries.     We  now  possess  the  archetype  of  such  riddles 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  which  are  all  child-like  poetry 
concerning  Nature,  but  discover  throughout  the  plastic 
Aryan  intellect,  which  on  their  pinions  soars  aloft  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  spiritual  being.     Of  the  shape 
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which  these  poetic  riddles  had  assumed  in  the  epoch 
succeeding  that  of  Homer,  indeed,  but  still  very  ancient — 
the  hymns  to  Apollo  and  Demeter  furnish  an  illustration 
which  allows  us  to  draw  some  conclusion  respecting  their 
earlier  form. 

Now  in  the  first  place, besides  the  antagonism  of  Nature- 
worship  as  such  to  ethical  religion,  this  creed  was  beset  by 
all  the  deficiencies  and  dangers  of  polytheism.  For  the 
ethical  religion  as  expressed  in  its  Hellenic  central  -point — 
the  belief  in  Nemesis — demands  a  prominent  place  for  the 
belief  in  the  divine  unity,  and,  moreover,  in  God  as  the 
Father  of  men,  and,  what  comes  closer  still  to  our  hearts, 
as  the  Spirit  who  is  the  source  of  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  Thus  there  was  no  escaping  a  contradiction,  and  a 
strife  might  easily  be  enkindled  in  which  the  one  or  the 
other  element  might  at  last  succumb,  if  not  also  the 
national  faith  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers  altogether. 

The  forms  of  worship  were  predominantly  polytheistic, 
but  to  some  extent  of  a  mixed  character,  hke  tlie  belief. 
Already  had  the  Ionic  mind  begun  to  shake  off*  the  fetters 
of  ceremonialism  and  of  magic.  It  felt  no  inclination  at 
all  to  meditate  on  those  enigmas  relating  to  the  physical 
universe ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  great  attraction  towards 
the  beautiful  anthropomorphic  legends  and  plots;  and 
not  less  so  towards  the  humanized  artistic  ideals,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  puppets  or  monsters  or  unhewn  stones, 
still  held  sacred  by  the  Pelasgians.  And  the  statue  of 
Niobe  shows  that  these  humanized  ideals  began  to  be 
formed  at  a  much  earher  period  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed. 

This  was  an  incontestable  progress,  but  it  had  very 
slender  intellectual  anchorage,  and  still  slighter  ethical. 
For  the  common  people  there  was  much  more  in  it  likely 
to  prove  a  stumbling-block  than  a  means  of  edification. 
Even  for  noble  minds  a  great  danger  lay  close  at  hand. 
Neither  the  myths  nor  the  artistic  delineations  were  the 
product  of  the  aesthetic  sentiment,  as  our  art- worshipping. 
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emotional,  pleasure-seeking,  yet  enervated  generation 
may  be  apt  to  imagine.  On  the  contrary,  they  sprang 
from  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the  intellect  to  contrive 
some  visible  embodiment  for  the  ethical  ideas  of  Justice, 
of  Power,  of  Omniscience,  of  Benevolence  towards  man, 
as  also  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Eeason  and  the  ideals  of 
Beauty.  But  if  such  symbols  come  to  predominate  over 
the  ethical  idea,  then  the  result  must  be  godlessness, 
irreligion,  in  the  form  of  a  severance  between  rehgion 
and  morahty. 

But  even  the  open  warfare  waged  by  a  broadly  human 
philosophy  of  mind  and  of  history,  in  this  its  earUest 
manifestation  as  the  free  art  of  poetic  epic  narrative, 
presented  great  difficulties  to  the  thoughtful  prophet 
of  his  nation  for  whom  that  nation  was  waiting,  and 
whose  advent  was  at  hand  in  the  divine  Homer,  who 
was  destined  to  become  the  organ  of  the  actual,  though  as 
yet  unconscious,  popular  belief  of  the  Ionic  race.  For 
in  this  case  there  was  a  risk  of  impiety  under  another 
form,  or  of  popular  indignation  leading  to  persecution. 
The  Hellene  was  free-thinking,  but  pious ;  his  gods  and 
their  worship  were  the  first  and  the  chief  half  of  what 
was  dearest  to  him  in  his  fatherland.  To  him  the  altar 
was  before  the  hearth,  the  temple  above  the  city.  Both 
were  equally  the  sacred  inheritance  derived  from  his 
enlightened  forefathers.  But,  finally,  they  were  the 
objects  of  the  highest  and  noblest  artistic  efforts.  Offer- 
ings of  ornaments  and  costly  stones  were  still  contributed 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  other  barbarians,  but  the  images 
of  the  gods  were  Hellenic — unskilful  images,  perhaps,  as 
yet,  but  still  human.  The  rites  were  no  longer  sanguinary, 
save  on  exceptional  emergencies.  Proportion,  gi*ace, 
intelligence,  had  moulded  the  ceremonies  and  festivals, 
the  priestly  gannents,  the  processions  and  dances,  into 
majestic  and  dignified  forms.  The  "  holy  place  "  of  the 
Hellenes  was  for  ever  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
barbarians ;  but,  like  that,  it  was  not  to  be  assailed  by 
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the  irreverent  hand  of  the  doubter— it  brought  death  to 
the  scorner. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  source  of 
peril,  that  arising  from  the  mysteries.  According  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad 
(though  most  likely  this  forms  no  part  of  the  ancient  Iliad 
of  Homer),  the  Muses  had  vanquished  the  Thracian  singer 
Thamyris,  and  punished  his  arrogance.  We  know  nothing 
further  respecting  the  lays  of  that  poet ;  but  it  is"  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  among  philologians,  that 
we  sliould  scarcely  be  justified  in  placing  the  rise  of 
the  school  of  Thracian  mystics,  such  as  Orpheus  (beside 
whom  Polygnotus  places  Thamyris),  Musajus,  and  Linus, 
in  the  post-Homeric  times.  The  common  feature  of  the 
productions  of  this  school  consisted  in  hymns  referring  to 
very  ancient  secret  rites,  to  atonements,  vows,  and  symbohc 
hints.  In  the  Pelasgian  stage  of  development,  these  had 
no  doubt  been  a  means  of  progress ;  but  now,  when  the 
Hellenic  genius  was  awakening  in  its  strength,  and  claim- 
ing independence,  they  might  easily  become  a  repressive 
element.  It  has  been  proved  that  everything  in  the 
Orphic  poems  was  of  a  symbolic  and  ritual  character ; 
they  were  neither  metaphysical  nor  ethically  preceptive. 
But  it  is  equally  proved  that  the  import  of  those  symbols 
and  rites  by  no  means  referred  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  man's  physical  existence,  nor  yet  to  those  of  the 
ever-recurring  solar  cycle.  Did  we  possess  such  a  thing 
iis  a  scientific  synopsis  of  the  history  of  religion,  the  utter 
senselessness  of  such  a  supposition  might  be  demonstrated 
to  all  with  dialectic  precision ;  but  even  on  the  field  of  fact 
alone,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  meaning  and  aim  of  the 
symbols  was  to  shadow  forth  in  a  pious  and  reverent 
manner  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  her  pilgrimage  through 
the  finite.  For  that  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
human  souls  into  other  human  bodies,  nay,  into  those 
of  animals  as  well,  or  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  human 
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bodies,  was  of  ancient  Orphic  parentage  (as  many  ancients 
and  moderns  had  already  concluded  from  Plato,  with  great 
probability),  has  recently  received  fresh  proof  from  some 
hitherto  unknown  Orphic  fragments.  The  mysteries  did 
indeed  exhibit  to  the  initiated  coarse  physical  symbols 
of  the  generative  powers  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Universal 
Nature  herself,  eternally  self-sustaining  through  all  trans- 
formations ;  but  the  religious  element  of  the  mysteries 
consisted  in  the  relations  of  the  Universe  to  the  Soul, 
more  especially  after  death.  Thus,  even  without  philo- 
sophic proof,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  nature- 
symbolism  referring  to  the  Zodiac  formed  a  mere  frame- 
work for  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  soul  and  to  the 
ethical  theory  of  the  universe.  So  likewise  in  the  Samo- 
thracian  worship  of  the  Kabiri,  the  contest  waged  by 
the  orb  of  day  was  represented  by  the  story  of  three 
brothers  (the  seasons  of  the  year),  one  of  whom  is  con- 
tinually slain  by  the  other  two,  but  ever  and  anon  rises 
to  life  again.  But  here,  too,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  worship  were  ethical.  A  sort  of  confession  was 
demanded  of  the  candidates  before  admission,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service  the  victorious  God  (Dionysus) 
was  displayed  as  the  Ix)rd  of  the  Spirit.  Still  less,  how- 
ever, did  theorems  of  natural  philosophy  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  of  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, psychical  conceptions  were  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  The  predominating  idea  of  these  conceptions  was 
that  of  the  soul  as  a  divine,  vital  force,  held  captive  here 
on  earth  and  sorely  tried ;  but  the  initiated  were  further 
taught  to  look  forward  to  a  final  redemption  and  blessed- 
ness for  the  good  and  pious,  and  eternal  torments  after 
death  for  the  wicked  and  unjust. 

On  the  whole,  however,  secret  rites  always  remained 
something  obscure  and  uncongenial  to  t  he  Hellenic  mind. 
It  was  neither  the  wisest  who  taught  in  those  assemblies, 
nor  yet  always  the  best  who  resorted  thither  for  atone- 
ment and  sanctification.     And  could  such  an   element 
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successfiilly  combat  those  sensual  tendencies  of  our  nature 
which  hinder  and  oppose  the  ethical  rehgion — the  re- 
ligion of  the  conscience  ?  Was  it  possible  for  the  national 
poetry  and  didactic  stories  to  engraft  themselves  on  this 
hierarchical  cultus  of  the  mysteries,  and  afford  real 
nourishment  to  the  Greek  intellect  by  means  of  legends 
and  tales  which  were  not  always  very  edifying,  and  not 
seldom  higlily  absurd  and  indecorous  ? 

The  Ionic  mind  plainly  answered  this  question  in  the 
negative.  The  whole  national  poetry,  and  the  Tonic  philo- 
sophy with  all  the  schools  that  branched  off  from  it, 
betray  the  presence  of  a  continual  struggle  against  the 
priestly,  symbohc,  ritualistic  element.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  Dorians  in  Europe.  They  had  assimilated  the 
hierarchical  and  mystical  element  derived  from  Thrace, 
Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  to  which  the  Ionic  conceptions  of 
the  universe  always  remained  averse,  though  in  general 
the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school  refrained  from 
openly  attacking  it  (Ileraclitus  alone  occasionally  allowed 
himself  to  do  so)  and  contented  themselves  with  very  de- 
cidedly placing  it  in  the  background. 

We  can  now  already  perceive  more  clearly  where  lay 
the  double  dangers  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  threat- 
ening religious  thought  among  the  Greeks  at  the  close 
of  the  pre-IIomeric  period.  What  was  to  become 
of  the  popular  belief,  of  the  national  sacred  rites, 
of  the  sacred  legends  concerning  the  gods  and  heroes 
with  which  every  Greek  city,  nay,  almost  every  corporate 
body,  stood  in  filial  relations,  as  with  their  founders  and 
forefathers  ?  How  should  their  exalted  sentiments,  their 
pntriotism,  the  readiness  of  their  citizens  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  commonwealth,  be  sustained,  if  the 
one  half  disappeared  which  constituted  the  sanction  of 
the  other  half?  The  old  dynastic  families  with  iheir 
seers  no  longer  reigned,  or  were,  at  least,  in  decadence ; 
the  rise  of  free  cities  awoke  a  new  life,  but  also  brought 
with  it  new  dangers. 
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Such  were  pretty  much  the  conditions  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling  previous  to  Homer;  when  that 
immortal  spirit  appeared  who  struck  the  chord  that  was 
the  key-note  of  true  art,  and  was  destined  for  all  ages  to 
vibrate  through  the  popular  heart  of  Greece.  We  shall 
have  to  regard  him  as  the  highpriest  of  genuine  Hellenism, 
but  are  also  compelled  to  recognize  beside  him  another  pro- 
phetic offspring  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  derived  from  the 
Thracian  and  Pelasgic  portion  of  the  religious  elements  of 
primeval  times. 

But  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  more  specifically  religious  element,  we  must  once 
more  pause  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  contrast  presented  at 
this  epoch  between  the  Greek  consciousness  and  that  of 
the  noblest  Semites ; — that  embodied  in  the  law  of 
Abraham  and  Moses,  which  had  now  already  for  nearly 
four  centuries  exercised  its  sway  over  the  national  mind  of 
Israel.  What  a  contrast !  In  the  latter,  we  have  sacred 
written  documents  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  much 
more  ancient  as  regards  their  origin  and  their  earlier 
portions.  Nor  have  these  remained  a  dead  letter ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  cultivated  and  fertihzed  by  the 
national  mind,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  lapses  into 
apostacy,  have  been  maintained  erect  against  the  continual 
aggressions  on  every  side  of  the  heathenism  prevailing 
among  all  the  other  Semitic  tribes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  Hellenes  destitute 
of  any  historical  rehgious  documents ;  they  had  never 
possessed  any  written  code  concerning  holy  things.  Just 
as  little  did  they  possess  a  really  historical  religion  ;  that 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  "  a  revealed  religion."  Among 
them,  indeed,  the  Spirit  was  their  sole  mediator,  and  in 
so  far  they  too  had  a  revelation,  z.  e,  a  religious  belief 
based  upon  the  faith  and  preaching  of  men  of  God.  But 
the  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  them  was  indivi- 
dual, not  historical.  He  revealed  Himself  in  enigmatical 
utterances  of  the  seers,  in  customs,  in  holy  rites,  but 
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not  in  historical  dogmas  nor  tradition.  As  regards 
human  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the 
gods,  the  Hellenes  were  evidently  in  that  age  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  Israelites,  since  they  knew  no  other  oracles 
of  God  but  those  of  inspired  men.  Even  the  most  ancient 
record  of  the  Greek  oracles,  that  of  Dodona,  shows  us 
the  human  mind  as  a  free  interpreter,  not  fettered  by  the 
outward  objects  of  Nature ;  such  as  definitions  of  right 
and  left,  south  and  north,  as  lucky  or  unlucky,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ornithomantists  and  similar  blind  and  dumb 
interpreters.  The  oracle  of  the  Selli  (Helli,  whence  Hel- 
lenes) in  Epirus  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  well  as  in 
the  Odyssey  ^  as  a  Pelasgian  seat  of  Zeus,  of  Him  who  sits 
enthroned  afar  (in  the  -^ther),  but  who  there  gives  answer 
through  the  whispers  of  the  wind  in  the  lofty  branches 
of  the  oaks.  But  consecrated  priests  leading  a  hermit 
life  are  the  revealers,  the  mouthpiece,  of  the  God.  They 
are  not  prophets  of  the  Spirit,  but  interpreters  (v7ro(p'^Tai) 
of  a  portent  of  nature.  All  the  later  oracles  to  which  col- 
lective Hellas  gave  ear — Delphi  above  all — ^were  without 
any  natural  portents  at  all.  The  Pythia,  who  became  a 
clairvoyante  either  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence 
of  vapours  rising  from  the  earth,  uttered  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  as  the  prophetess  of  a  sj^iritual  deity, 
w^ords  hard  to  be  understood ;  men  in  a  sober  rational 
state,  reduced  this  revelation  into  intelligible  language 
and  aesthetic  shape. 

But  to  the  Greeks  of  all  regions  there  lacked  any  histori- 
cal documentary  basis,  whether  for  the  ethical  regulation 
of  their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  conscience  ;  or  for  the 
general  history  of  mankind  as  viewed  from  the  starting- 
point  of  a  belief  in  the  divine  unity  of  the  human  race,  in 
reason,  or  in  a  divine  government  of  the  world  that  visits 
transgression  with  retribution. 

The  Hellene  was  driven  to  place  his  trust  in  the  minds 

>  Comp.  n.  Book  xvi.  v.  233  with  Od.  Book  xix.  v.  327,  328. 
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of  those  now  living ;  of  the  present  generation,  whose 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  experiences  he  shared.  Where 
conscience  and  the  customs  of  his  ancestors  offered  him 
no  Hght,  this  was  his  sole  interpreter  of  the  Deity,  and  this 
only  so  long  as  it  was  not  overclouded  by  passion  or  con- 
flicting moods.  It  is  needless  to  indicate  more  minutely 
the  shortcomings  and  dangers  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
Still  the  universal  religion  of  the  conscience,  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  world  as  viewed  from  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  heart,  has,  for  ever,  and  by  a  divine  right,  notwith- 
standing all  its  errors,  gained  the  victory  over  the  effete 
worship  of  JTature. 

But  we  must  not  leave  entirely  unnoticed  what  lies 
remote  from  the  sphere  of  Jewish  and  Christian  sentiment. 
The  Hellenic  polytheism,  its  feasts  and  legends,  its  rites 
and  customs,  must  by  no  means  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  that  heathenism  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  nay,  which  before  Moses,  in  his  time  and 
afterwards,  up  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  pohty, 
formed  the  pendant  and  contrast  to  the  Jewish  religious 
consciousness.  The  bloodthirsty  idol  Moloch  is  not  only 
the  absolute  contrary  of  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  but  also  of  Zeus  the  God  of  the  bright  iEther; 
and  Aphrodite  is  neither  Mylitta  nor  Astarte. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   ORACLES   AXD   REVELATIONS  OF  THE  DEITY.     THE  RITES 
AND   MYSTERIES.      PHERECYDES   AND    PYTHAGORAS. 

Even  before  the  divine  Homer  had  appeared  in  Ionia, 
there  existed  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Hellenic  life,  bards 
who  were  the  objects  of  admiration  and  reverence,  sacred 
singers  of  the  gods,  Thracian  priests  and  prophets.  Even 
in  the  earliest  antiquity  whose  records  have  come  down 
to  us,  no  genuine  productions  of  these  men  were  still 
extant;  Aristotle  says  that  the  so-called  Orphic  hymns 
are  not,  as  the  theologians  maintain,  older  than  Homer, 
but  younger.  What  he  had  in  his  eye  was  what  we 
gather  from  the  oldest  Orphic  fragments ;  for  long  after 
his  day  many  compositions  of  this  kind  continued  to  be 
fabricated.  But  literature  was  not  the  natural  ground 
and  soil  of  this  whole  mental  tendency.  Sacraments  and 
oracles,  rites  and  vows,  a  peculiar  kind  of  music,  and  all 
manner  of  mystical  sacerdotal  symbols  connected  witli 
these,  were  that  on  which  it  based  its  authority  and  its 
claims  to  antiquity.  In  connection  with  the  sacrificial 
cultus  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  pro- 
bably also  of  Dionysus  and  his  spouse  who  were  the  pa- 
tron deities  of  man  and  human  life,  there  had  arisen,  no 
doubt  from  the  earliest  times,  a  race  of  bards  (similar  to 
the  bards  of  ancient  Bactria  and  their  offshoots  in  the 
Hindu  Punjaub),  who  gradually  coined  with  their  own 
stamp  what  was  purely  Hellenic.  When  the  lays  of 
Homer  were  carrying  all  hearts  captive,  they  too  learned 
the  language  and  the  versification  of  the  Ionian  poet,  but 
evidently  remained  very  imperfect  sciolists  in  the  poetic  art. 
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They  had  to  yield  precedence  to  the  popular  Epos  and 
the  Ionic  hymns  to  the  gods  associated  therewith.  Tliis  is 
the  meaning  of  that  pasage  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, where,  in  enumerating  the  armaments  contributed 
by  the  old  Messenian  cities  belonging  to  Nestor's  land, 
into  which  the  Thracian  bard  had  ventured  on  his  way 
from  Thessaly,  the  poet  says  : — 

Pteleos,  Helos  fair,  and  at  Dorium  too — where  the  Muses 
Thamyris  seized  of  Thrace,  and  silenced  the  lays  of  the  poet, 
Meeting  him,  coming  along  from  CEchalian  Eurytus,  home- 
wards; 
For  he  had  boasted  that  he  would  be  victor  in  song,  f  hough  as 

rivals 
Even  the  Muses  sang,  fair  daughters  of  Zeus ; — so,  his  eyesight. 
First,  at  his  pride  incensed,  did  the  goddesses  take ;  then  de- 

spoil'd  him 
Of  his  poetic  art,  and  untaught  him  the  gifts  of  the  13're.* 

The  circumstance  related  by  the  poet,  namely  that  the 
Muses  vanquished  and  chastised  the  Thracian  bard,  is  at  all 
events  an  ancient  record,  and  is  not  only  historical  but  also 
prophetic.  The  Muses  sing  in  the  speech  of  Ionia,  mag- 
nifying in  that  tongue  the  glorious  deeds  alike  of  gods  and 
men.  The  Thracian  singer  also  uttered  inspired  words, 
but  from  the  opposite  pole  of  Hellenic  life.  The  Dorians 
of  Peloponnesus,  however,  and  especially  those  of  Crete, 
even  after  Lycurgus  had  introduced  the  Homeric  lays 
into  Sparta  (which  I  regard  as  an  undoubted  historical 
fact),  still  gave  ear  to  this  class  of  pious  lays  and  venerable 
hymns,  when  the  lonians  of  the  coast  and  islands  had 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  more  popular  and  humane 
poetry  of  Homer.  But  it  was  this  Ionic  stream  of  thought 
into  which  the  mind  of  the  collective  nation  poured  itself 
for  the  most  part,  as  it  advanced  in  the  culture  that  has 
made  it  a  leading  influence  in  the  world's  history ;  and 
those  immortal  heroes  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  it  has  given 

1  Dart*8  Iliad,  Book  ii.  594. 
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birth,  are  pre-eminently  Homeric  prophets.  The  most 
ancient  monument  of  this  kind  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us  is  the  work  of  Homer,  elaborated  by  inspired  disciples 
and  bards,  and  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  Nature  living 
and  breathing  therein. 

Thus  the  Thracian  seers  and  prophets  founded  no  school 
of  literature,  although  what  went  under  their  name  in  anti- 
quity was  in  substance  older  than  the  age  of  Solon,  there- 
fore much  older  still  than  that  of  Pythagoras  or  Plato.  But 
as  men  of  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  heroes  of  this 
mental  movement  form  the  elder  branch.  It  is  a  deplor- 
able error  when  the  moderns  attribute  the  type  assumed  by 
Hellenic  genius  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  Homer  and 
of  Hesiod,  who  is  the  mediator  of  both  tendencies.  The 
historical  European  Greek  is  a  child  of  both  ;  not  alone  a 
poet  and  philosopher,  but  also  a  general  and  statesman, 
a  citizen  and  a  priest  of  his  hpusehold  and  city. 

We  shall,  however,  first  consider  here  the  later  develop- 
ment of  this  sacerdotal  tendency  up  to  the  age  of  Phere- 
cydes  and  Pythagoras,  before  entering  on  the  main-stream 
of  Hellenic  culture,  which  has  its  mightiest  source  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  then  bears  on  the  collective 
nation  in  even  mightier  waves  of  progress,  insomuch  that 
the  Hellenic  mind  has  become  a  prophet  for  all  humanity, 
and  even  at  this  day  constitutes  an  essential  portion  of  our 
mental  aliment  and  training,  in  opposition  to  the  cousUmtly 
threatening  encroachments  of  barbarism. 

1.  The  Seers  and  Seeresaea  of  the  Oracular  SkHnes. 

The  instances  of  Calchas  and  Tiresias  suflSce  to  prove 
that  the  utterances  of  individual  personally-inspired  men 
and  women  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  elements  of  re- 
ligious life  among  the  Hellenes,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  faith  in  the  presence  of  a 
Divine  agency  in  human  aflairs,  above  all,  in  the  mind  of 
man  himself.  It  is  demonstrable,  too,  that  the  Sibyls  or 
seeresses  also  date  from  very  remote  times.     Accordmg 
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to  ancient  testimony  and  to  the  evidence  of  language 
itself,  the  term  "  Sibyl "  is  Greek,  for  in  the  ^olic  dialect 
it  signifies  the  decree  of  Zeus.  It  certainly,  however, 
proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
word,  that  the  Hellenes  beheved  the  Libyan  Sibyl  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Greek.  So  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  c,  the  Pisistratids  caused  a  collection  to  be  made 
of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
discuss  the  testimony  of  Herachtus,  the  ancient  Ephesian 
philosopher,  on  this  point.  Those  Sibylline  oracles  which 
have  been  written  down  and  preserved  to  history  are  in 
the  Homeric  dialect  and  heroic  measure,  both  of  which 
had  at  that  time  for  ever  asserted  their  sway  over  all 
hearts,  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  oracles  them- 
selves, that  in  their  essence  they  are  the  natives  of  an 
utterly  alien  sphere. 

The  ancient  Germans  likewise  had  inspired  women  who 
foretold  the  future,  such  as  the  Veleda,  who  lived  shortly 
before  Tacitus  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  Those  of  Greece  consecrated  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  Apollo.  Prediction  of  this  kind 
is  equally  far  from  resting  on  deceit  or  on  intelligent  re- 
flection ;  it  is  essentially  the  offspring  of  an  ecstatic  con- 
dition, which  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  complete 
unconsciousness,  like  that  of  the  clairvoyantes,  and  by  no 
means  precludes  a  healthy  mental  attitude  in  the  waking 
hours  of  real  life.  As  we  all  know,  the  clairvoyantes 
usually  need  the  intervention  of  a  person  in  the  ordinary 
conscious  state,  who  transports  them*  into  their  clairvoy- 
ant condition,  calls  out  their  answers  by  questions,  and 
retains  them  in  his  memory.  There  is,  however,  per- 
fectly reliable  testimony  to  the  actual  possibility  of  a  con- 
dition that  is  clairvoyant,  yet  without  loss  of  memory ; 
— a  condition  of  "open  vision"  or  "second-sight,"  as 
distinct  from  clairvoyance. 

The  earliest  voucher  for  the  Sibyls  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  Herachtus.    That  great  sceptic  at  all  events  believed 
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in  them.  According  to  Plutarch,^  he  fixed  the  age  of 
the  2//3wXXa  (that  is,  in  fact,  of  the  Sibylline  Sajin^s)  a 
thousand  years  or  more  before  his  own  day,  and  ascribed 
to  her  an  actual  Divine  inspiration. 

"The  Sihyl,"  he  says,  "announcing  with  frantic  mouth 
words  unjoyful,  unadorned,  unanointed,  by  the  help  of  the  God 
sends  her  voice  down  through  thousands  of  years." 

Nay,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  he  said  ex- 
pressly, that  she  had  not  uttered  her  predictions  by  human 
means,  but  by  "  God "  (i.  e.  through  inspiration).  The  as- 
sumption that  the  Sibyls  themselves  announced  what  had 
entered  their  souls  by  means  of  a  visicm  or  second-sight, 
rests  solely  on  the  silence  of  our  second  witness  respect- 
ing them ;  the  words  quoted  from  Heraclitus  would 
rather  favour  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

These  isolated  and  independent  Sibyls  vanisli  in  later 
ages  behind  the  Pyihia^  or  ecstatic  Sceress  of  the  Delphic 
shrine.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  latter  is, 
not  only  that  the  Pythia  was  connected  with  an  oracle 
(which  was  probably  the  case  also  with  the  Libyan  Sibyl, 
who  must  have  been,  if  she  ever  existed,  a  seeress  of  the 
temple  of  Amnion  in  the  Libyan  oasis),  but  that  she  was 
transported  into  that  ecstatic  state  by  an  external 
natural  agency.  The  oracles  are,  as  w^e  have  seen,  of 
older  date  than  Homer,  and,  moreover,  Dodona  is  the  seat 
of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus.  Those  who  proclaimed  the  oracles 
of  the  god  at  Dodona  were  moved  to  speech  by  the 
rustling  of  the  sacred  oaks,  which,  however,  by  no  means 
excludes  the  presence  of  an  ecstatic  condition,  be  it  second- 
sight  or  clairvoyance.  In  later  times  (that  is  to  say,  in 
the  younger  but  likewise  Pelasgian  Dodona  of  Thessaly), 
the  priests  were  replaced  by  seercsses. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  beUef  in  divine  oracles  began 
before  Homer,  was  generally  prevailing  before  the  time 
of  Solon,  and  through  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  formed  a 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  E.  «  Strom,  i.  46, 
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bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  nay,  even 
with  the  barbarians.  This  belief  survives  Socrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  dies  out  at  the  close  of  the  Roman 
republic  to  sustain  an  artificial  semblance  of  revival  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines ;  after  whose  age  the  oracles 
are  dumb  for  ever. 

Most  of  the  modern  investigators  of  this  subject,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  last  century,  have  shared  the  same  fate 
which  befell  the  rationahsts  of  the  same  period  in  esti- 
mating the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  With  their  nega- 
tive criticism  they  were  soon  able  to  explain  everything ; 
yet  any  real  understanding  of  the  matter  was  even  more 
sealed  from  their  eyes  than  from  those  of  their  opponents, 
and  when  they  pursued  their  researches  further  and  with 
more  intelligence,  they  were  compelled  by  their  theory  to 
reject  the  unimpeachable  testimonies  of  collective  anti- 
quity and  of  its  most  enlightened  minds.  A  really 
intelligent  and  searching  course  of  investigation  would 
not  only  throw  a  welcome  hght  upon  this  highly  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  development  of  Hellenic  faith,  but  at 
once  secure  a  neutral  ground  for  other  departments  of 
inquiry,  and  also  put  an  end  to  nmch  ignorant  and  super- 
ficial discussion.  For  ourselves  we  must  keep  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  our  appointed  task,  and  after  recall- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  what  we  have  said 
on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Hellenic  prophecy,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  declaring  our  conviction,  that  there 
demonstrably  re.*?ides  a  faculty  of  second-sight  in  the 
human  mind,  which  is  distinct  from  its  intelligent  thouglit 
and  consciousness,  but  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
these  ;  that  this  faculty  for  the  most  part  discloses  itself 
only  under  morbid  conditions  and  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  animal  consciousness  of  external  nature,  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  Psyche  to  what  is  congenial  or  repulsive  to 
it  in  the  outward  world ;  but  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  this  manifestation,  nor  can  be  adequately  explained 
thereby. 
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Now  in  Hellas,  the  consciousness  of  this  faculty  exhibits 
itself  not  very  long  after  the  age  of  Homer,  certainly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  in  inspired 
poetesses  speaking  unconsciously  to  themselves ;  and  the 
belief  in  these  prophetesses  allied  itself  with  the  traditions 
of  former  ages  respecting  men  who  were  soothsayers. 
The  character  of  this  belief  was  raised  and  ennobled  by  the 
growth  of  the  more  spiritual  worship  of  Apollo  and  by  the 
highly  important  position  which  Delphi  itself  assumed 
subsequent  to  the  age  of  Homer,  as  the  seat  of  the 
Amphictyons  or  the  defensive  Federation  of  the  Pelasgian 
and  Hellenic  tribes.  In  a  religious  and  spiritual  point  of 
view  we  must,  above  all,  remember  that  this  sanctuary  was 
originally  an  institution  for  propitiation  and  cleansing 
from  the  stain  of  murder  and  similar  mortal  offences,  by 
means  of  solemn  rites,  which  commenced  with  immer- 
sions in  the  Castalian  spring,  but  no  doubt  included 
besides  the  outward  and  physical,  also  a  moral  and 
spiritual  element, —  a  reconciliation  with  the  Deity  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing  and  of  the  sin  which 
needed  the  atonement.  The  prediction  itself  was  evi- 
deotly  that  of  a  clairvoyante.  The  agency  by  which  this 
condition  was  produced  was  either  wholly  or  in  part 
mineral  exhalations  that  caused  convulsions.  Over  the 
points  of  exit  of  these  vapours  a  tripod  was  placed,  on 
which  the  Pythia  sat.  Such  an  extraordinary  state  of 
exaltation,  produced  without  any  human  intervention, 
must  have  seemed  to  those  consulting  the  oracle,  in  the 
highest  sense  an  operation  of  the  Deity.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  office  of  tlie  Pythia  was  hereditary  in 
a  certain  family ;  so  that  no,  or  but  a  subordinate,  regard 
was  paid  to  her  personal  qualifications  and  suscei)tibility. 
The  testimonies  of  ancient  authors  tell  us  precisely  the 
reverse.^  The  rational  prophet,  or  vTro^TjTi/y,  stood  beside 
her,  to  interpret  her  inspired  utterances,  and  no  doubt 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
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she  was  placed  in  magnetic  rapport  either  with  the 
questioner  himself,  or  by  touching  his  votive  offering,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  this. 

The  questions  put  concerned  the  issue  of  some  projected 
enterprise,  and  generally  related  only  to  a  single  fact ; 
therefore  some  future  event.  They  were  not  a  prayer  for 
counsel  touching  the  right  or  wrong  of  an  act.  This  is 
proved  by  the  answers  recorded  in  history.  Thus  Xeno- 
phon,  for  instance,  inquired  of  the  Pythia,  as  he  himself 
relates,  and  did  so  in  consequence  of  a  previous  conversa- 
tion he  had  held  with  Socrates.  That  wise  man  coun- 
selled him  to  take  this  course,  knowing  the  scanty  measure 
of  philosophic  thought  or  moral  energy  in  this  man,  who 
has  never  understood  any  words  of  Socrates  beyond  those 
quite  elementary  discourses,  in  which,  faithful  to  his 
method,  he  begins  by  discussing  the  false  principles  and 
axioms  of  the  Schools  in  order  to  refute  them  by  them- 
selves, i.  €.  by  their  own  inherent  self-contradictions. 
But,  as  Xenophon  himself  tells  us,  he  did  not  ask  the 
Pythia  as  Socrates  had  advised  him,  whether  or  no  he 
should  undertake  the  campaign  for  Cyrus,  but  rather  in 
what  manner  he  should  do  so.  To  this  he  received  an 
evasive  answer.  Socrates  rebuked  him,  but  advised  him 
to  go.  Thus  what  was  prediction  in  the  oracle,  falls 
under  the  head  of  clairvoyance,  such  as  any  one  who 
inquires  into  this  subject  in  a  serious  spirit  may  any  day 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  for  himself 
in  private.  As  a  clairvoyante,  the  Pythia  could  behold  and 
announce  nothing  beyond  outward  facts,  which  docs  not 
exclude  the  expression  of  a  moral  judgment  also ;  only  that 
in  this  case,  it  was  not  prediction  but  conscientious 
advice.  In  times  of  emergency,  the  Greek  republics — 
except  when  they  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own 
passion — ^inquired  after  the  fashion  of  Homer's  Hector, 
concerning  tlie  course  to  be  adopted,  their  own  fate,  and 
what  touched  their  patriotic  sentiments.  In  those  days, 
it  was  no  oracle, — ^half  cowed,  half  corrupted  by  the 
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Pisistratids,  and  their  reactionary  adherents, — ^no,  it  was 
the  noble  spirit  of  self-devotion  for  freedom  and  father- 
land, which  inspired  the  Athenians  with  their  heroic  re- 
solve to  withstand  the  demands  of  the  Persian  tyrant, 
and  conducted  them  to  victory  at  Marathon  and  Salamis. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a 
progress  in  the  development  of  an  ethical  consciousness  of 
God,  in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  augury  from  the  entrails 
of  sacrificial  victims,  or  the  flight  of  birds,  or  thunder, — in 
which  much,  nay,  everything  as  to  the  interpretation, 
depended  on  the  inspecting  seer, — was  superseded  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  beholding  mind,  and  tlie  human  soul 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  a  mysterious 
knowledge  of  the  future.  The  priestly  seer's  function  of 
a  Tiresias  is  transformed  into  a  vision,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Hebrew  gift  of  prophecy  developed  itself  out  of 
the  Semitic  art  of  soothsaying  practised  for  the  recoveiy 
of  lost  she-asses  and  the- like.  But  while  with  the  latter, 
the  ethical  element  became  predominant,  with  the  Hel- 
lenes, all  upward  aspiration  tended  rather  in  the  direction 
of  knowledge.  At  all  events,  however,  they  had  once 
for  all  step])ed  beyond  the  Pelasgic  standing-point.  The 
seed-corn  sown  by  Homer  had  shot  up.  Every  ethical 
and  spiritual  manifestation  connected  itself  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Homeric  age,  and  the  prayers  (i.  e.  literally 
vows,  promises)  sent  up  to  the  gods  on  those  occasions. 

That  tliis  was  on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  ApoUo- 
worsliip  and  of  the  Delphic  traditions,  is  proved  in  the 
first  place  by  the  inscriptions  engraven  there.  Besides  the 
well-known  maxims  of  the  seven  sages,  of  which  the  one 
^^ Nothing  too  much''  stood  first,  these  also  included 
characteristic  admonitions — which  though  couched  in 
enigmatical  terms,  were  yet  evidently  of  an  etliical  nature 
— to  the  crowds  resorting  thither  for  worship  or  to  inquire 
of  tlie  oracle.  Of  these,  the  saying : — "  Vow  (utter 
solemnly,  promise)  ;  but  beside  thee  stands  the  vengeance 
of  God ; "  we  should  expound  thus : — "  If  thou  makest  a 
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VOW  or  promise  to  God  or  man,  know  that  the  divine 
vengeance  is  nigh  thee  if  thou  art  unfaithful  to  thy  word." 
There  is  no  reference  whatever  here,  to  pledges  or 
hostages.  The  saying :  "  Coin  your  money  afresh  ;  " 
can  likewise  have  had  none  but  an  ethical  sense,  namely 
this  :  '*  The  customs  of  thy  city  or  country,  here  trans- 
mute into  coins  of  universal  currency ;  do  not  cleave  to 
local  obscure  rites,  but  strengthen  thy  heart,  enlighten 
thy  mind,  here  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  the  centre  of 
Greek  faith  and  feeling  ; "  or,  more  briefly : — ^^^  Become 
another  man,  better  thyself  within." 

Finally,  we  must  assign  a  similar  function  in  the  reli- 
gious sphere  to  the  Delphic  lustrations  or  purifications. 
These  were  evidently  the  most  ancient  element  of  the 
Delphic  worship.  Apollo  himself  (according  to  an  as- 
tronomical riddle^  which  has  not  hitherto,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  received  the  attention  it  deserves)  was  the  first  who 
obtained  purification  from  blood-guiltiness,  which  he 
had  contracted  in  slaying  the  dark  earth-serpent  Pythia. 
Lobeck  has  irrefragably  proved  in  his  admirable  book^ 
that  Homer  throughout  knows  nothing  of  any  priestly 
atonements  for  a  murderer,  but  that  such  are  mentioned 
so  early  as  in  a  lost  writing  of  Hesiod,  and  also  by  the 
Cy dies,  or  later  singers  of  Trojan  lays,  and  by  the  oldest 
Orphics,  those  before  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  Now  although 
we  find  Solon,  who  superseded  sacerdotal  by  civil  law, 
wiser  than  Plato,  who  in  his  "  Laws  "  prescribes  priestly 
purifications  as  having  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  murderer, 
yet  there  is  not  any  intrinsic  contradiction  between  the 
Homeric  theory  of  the  universe,  and  liturgical  rites  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Thracian  Pelasgian  customs. 

2.  The  Orphics. 

The  rites  of  sanctification  and  purification  are  the 
connecting  link  between  Delphi  and  the  Orphics.     Here 

>  See  Appendix^  Note  G.  '  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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again,  as  to  the  question  of  facts,  we  must  declare  our 
agreement  with  Lobeck.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Linus  are, 
as  has  already  been  distinctly  said  by  Aristotle,  mythical 
names,  but  names  for  a  really  ancient  Thraciau  rehgious 
doctrine,  whose  maxims  and  hymns,  Onomacritus,  the 
contemporary  and  tool  of  Pisistratus,  collected  and  falsi- 
fied by  interpolations.  At  his  date,  the  Orphics  were 
already  a  kmd  of  fakirs,  strolling  magicians  and  diviners. 
But  it  was  a  part  of  the  pohtical  system  of  the  ancient 
riding  houses  to  bring  into  vogue  again  all  that  was  of  a 
sacerdotal  and  ritual  nature,  eveiything  connected  with 
festivals,  proverbs,  and  rites  of  consecration. 

Now  undoubtedly  Homer's  rehgious  conceptions  stood 
in  antagonism  to  this  tendency.  But  so,  too,  did  the 
national  mind  of  the  Hellene  in  all  ages,  even  before 
science  had  entered  the  lists  against  these  ideas  in  the 
researches  of  Aristotle.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  tliis  tendency  was  but  the  goetic  offshoot, 
the  halo  of  enchantment  gathering  around  a  conception  in 
itself  noble  and  spiritual,  which  in  the  earliest  ages  was 
the  form  assumed  by  the  spiritual  element  among  the 
northern  mountain  tribes  of  Thrace,  Epirus,  andThessaly, 
and  in  later  ages  in  Hellas  at  large.  It  is  very  possible 
that  that  Pelasgian  Zeus,  and  his  companion,  the  Earth- 
mother,  are  identical  with  Dionysus  and  Persephone,  Liber 
or  Libera.  In  his  "  Ilistory  of  Philosophy^''  Brandis  has 
proved  from  Aristotle  and  other  trustworthy  authorities, 
the  age  of  the  Orphic  Theogonies,  and  drawn  attention 
to  their  distinguishing  feature,  namely,  that  (as  Aristotle 
also  expressly  says)  they  did  not  assign  priority  to 
Matter,  but  regarded  the  Good  and  the  Perfect  as  the  First 
Principle. 

3.  The  Mystei^ies, 

The  psychical  element  in  the  mysteries  is,  at  aU  events, 
of  Orphic  and  Pelasgic  origin,  including  the  allegorical 
represent^ition  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  formed  part 
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of  the  nobler  Greek  mysteries,  particularly  those  of 
Eleusis.  More  especially  Orphic  again  is  the  spiritual 
significance  of  Dionysus,  who  elsewhere  is  represented 
rather  as  a  Demiurge,  and  in  later  ages  again  under  a 
sensual  aspect  as  the  god  of  wine,  and  was  even  in  early 
times  a  type  of  the  expiring  and  reviving  year.  Brandis 
was  the  first  to  establish  (in  his  "  Einleitung  zur  Geschichte 
der  Grieehischen  Philosophie  ")  that  the  "  sacred  maxims  " 
and  the  "  ancient  sayings  "  speaking  of  the  soul  as  a 
stranger  in  this  life,  of  the  body  as  the  prison  of  the  soul, 
and  similar  expressions  quoted  by  Socrates  in  the  Phcedon, 
whose  truth  and  wisdom  he  contrasts  with  the  empty 
logical  formulas,  physical  quibbles,  and  immoral  principles 
of  the  Sophists,  are  of  Orphic  origin.  A  fresh  confirmation 
is  added  to  this  view  by  the  Orphic  fragments  treating  of 
the  Metempsychosis  which  have  been  edited  by  Mai,  and 
to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer. 

This  characteristic  of  ancient  Orphism,  with  the  in- 
fluence it  exercised  on  the  shape  assumed  by  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  European  Greeks,  points  us  directly  to 
what  indeed  should  be  palpably  evident  even  without  this 
proof,  viz. :  that  it  was  not  mere  childish  physical  riddles, 
but  ethical  truths,  which  the  mysteries  symbolized  and 
clothed  in  words.  The  words  were  not  indeed  meta- 
physical formulas,  but  still  less  were  they  allegories  about 
the  growth  of  plants !  They  were  simple  tropes  and  pro- 
verbial sayings,  proceeding  from  the  Divine  principle 
in  man,  and  expressing  the  earliest  spiritual  aspect  which 
the  universe  presented  to  our  race.  To  this  sphere  of 
thought  belongs  the  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  Proser- 
pine. Even  in  philosophic  ages,  these  secrets  were  not  di- 
vulged at  large,  although  to  thinkers  their  import  amounted 
to  nothing  else  than  what  a  spiritual  philosophy  taught 
them  to  believe,  or  a  shallow  philosophy  allowed  them  to 
regard  as  popular  superstition.  There  was  a  general  respect 
entertained  for  the  venerable, — even  if  to  philosophers  not 
demonstrable, — traditions  of  primaeval  epochs;  the  terrors 
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of  Tartarus  and  the  blessedness  of  the  pious  were  held  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  in  descriptions  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  were  more  in  unison  with  the  tone  of 
Platonic  ideas  than  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Epos  :  these 
were  all  couched  in  mythologic  representations  which  had 
the  glorified  Kronos  for  their  crowning  figure. 

4.  Pherecydea  and  Fythagoraa. 

With  these  mythical  representations  there  allied  itself 
a  Doric  philosophy,  just  as  in  Ionia  the  Ionic  natural 
philosophy  allied  itself  with  the  reigning  religious  theories 
of  that  region.  The  first  of  these  attempts  to  link  the 
myths  together  into  an  intellectual  system  of  thought, 
expressed  in  prose,  was  made  by  Pherecydes  of  Syra,  the 
first  master  of  Pythagoras.  His  Zeus  is  not  the  ^ther, 
but  the  eternally  self-existent  Deity ;  after  him  comes 
Kronos  or  Time  ;  in  order  to  create  the  world,  Zeus  (Zan) 
becomes  Eros,  or  Love,  and  unites  Kronos  togetlier  with 
Fire,  Breath,  and  Water  in  space,  to  produce  on  the  primal 
Mother-earth  a  universe  that  should  for  ever  progressively 
unfold  itself,  in  advancing  stages.  The  garb  of  this 
theory  is  mythic,  but  beneath  that  garb  lies  a  scarcely 
veiled  system  of  thought  which  might  easily  have  deve- 
loped into  a  revolting  mythical  theosophy  with  a  fresh 
array  of  mysteries ; — that,  in  fact,  which  actually  took  place 
with  the  Orphics.  But  at  this  juncture,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  genius,  who,  taking  liis  stand  on 
this  possibly  un-Homeric,  but  not  un-Hellenic,  field  of 
thought,  has  won  for  himself  an  imperishable  renown, 
scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  the  warlike  heroes  or  the 
founders  of  religions.  I  refer  to  Pythagoras,  who,  born 
at  Saraos,  in  later  years  was  driven  to  flight  from  his  na- 
tive city  by  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  and  settled  in 
Croton.  From  thence  he  extended  the  sphere  of  his 
activity  over  all  Magna  Grascia,  and  into  Hellas  Proper, 
founding  everywhere  schools  and  associations.  He  was 
a  man  possessing  a  positive  faith  of  the  Orphic  type. 
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Cicero  relates  of  him,  that  he  said,  the  best  time  in  a 
man's  life  was  that  which  he  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  God.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  Apollo,  and  a  zealous 
reverer  and  upholder  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  with  its 
rites.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  was  so  not  merely  on 
political  grounds,  but  also  in  virtue  of  his  religious  beliefs, 
feehngs,  and  habits  of  life. 

This  philosopher's  theory  of  the  universe,  as  made 
known  to  us  through  the  accounts  of  Philolaus  and  other 
reliable  sources  of  information,  comes  within  the  scope  of 
our  contemplations,  and  belongs  properly  to  this  place. 
For  although  Pythagoras  (who  flourished  about  530  B.C.) 
is  some  seventy  years  the  junior  of  the  Athenian  Solon, 
and  eighty  years  younger  than  Thales  of  Miletus,  both  of 
whom  we  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter,  —  yet  his 
starting-point  in  thought  belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  Hellenic  development,  and  to  a  tendency  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Homer.  The  distinctive  character- 
istics of  his  religious  views,  nay,  also,  of  the  ecclesiastico- 
political  constitution  which  he  gave  to  his  fraternities,  the 
indelible  stamp  of  holiness  which  he  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  whole  life  of  Greece,  are  closely  connected  with 
Orphism  and  with  the  whole  circle  of  ideas  which  we 
are  engaged  in  considering.  All  the  more  earnest  and 
honest  minds  who  were  inclined  towards  Orphism,  affiliated 
themselves  to  him  and  his  school,  and  the  spiritual  and 
moral  substance  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was  certainly 
also  not  without  influence  in  that  complement  to  the 
national  cultus,  and  purification  of  the  symbolism  con- 
nected with  it,  which  we  have  seen  assuming  the  shape 
of  oracle  and  mysteries,  in  the  age  succeeding  Homer. 
But  in  the  development  of  an  affirmative  philosophical 
sense  of  God's  agency  in  History,  Pythagoras  is  a  factor 
of  the  first  rank. 

It  was  Pythagoras,  the  contemporary  of  the  last  of 
the  Eoman  kings,  therefore  also  the  younger  contem- 
porary of  Cyrus,  who  was  the  first  of  all  historical  men, 
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to  Utter  the  great  word  KosMOS,  in  the  sense  which  we 
attach  to  that  word.  He  called  the  Universe,  "Order;" 
the  ornamentally  ordered ;  regarding  it  as  not  merely 
a  physical,  but  also  a  moral  and  spiritual  whole^  whose 
parts  are  harmoniously  linked  together,  acting  and  re- 
acting on  each  other,  and  which,  in  its  eternal  cycle  of 
revolution,  for  ever  reveals  the  same  divine  Idea. 

According  to  him,  this  universe  consists  of  a  harmonious 
and  indissoluble  union  of  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite.  The 
law  of  this  organic  union  of  the  two  is  substantially 
expressed  and  formulated  by  numbers^  according  to  Con- 
traries. There  are  usually  ten  of  these  Contraries  enu- 
merated, of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Infinite 
or  Unlimited  and  the  Finite  or  Limited ;  the  Even  and 
Uneven  ;  Unity  and  Plurality  ;  Light  and  Darkness  ;  Good 
and  Evil.   At  the  apex  of  all,  stands  the  One  Eternal  God. 

One  is  the  beginning  of  all, 

says  Philolaus,  and  in  another  place  : 

The  Guide  and  Euler  of  all  is  God ;  eternally  One,  Ever- 
lasting, Immutable,  Himself  like  unto  Himself,  different  from 
all  other  (§  108). 

The  numeral  One  he  also  calls  the  Monad.  The  "  One," 
he  says  in  the  list  of  Contraries^  "  is  even  and  uneven,  and 
from  it  all  numbers  proceed."  ^  Thus  this  Unity  is  exalted 
above  all  contrariety,  which  does  not,  however,  exclude 
the  distinction  of  Existence  and  Will  in  one  Self-existence 
(§  109). 

But  of  all  else,  the  co  existence  of  opposites  is  an  at- 
tribute. Thus,  for  instance.  Good  and  Evil  are  necessarily 
intermingled  in  the  world,  and  this  intermixture  God 
cannot  or  will  not  remove,  because  it  appertains  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  universe.  He  is  able  to  overrule  all  things 
for  the  best,  so  far  as  that  is  compatible  with  this  essence 
of  the  Phenomenal,  this  Nature  in  which  opposites  are 
combined  (§  110). 

^  See  Hitter  and  Preller,  Froffmenta,  §  105. 
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Taken  by  itself,  this  last  proposition  might  seem  to  imply 
an  indifference  towards  the  idea  of  a  progressive  Divine 
Order  of  the  world ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  what  he  says,  we  see  that  this  seeming  indiffer- 
ence is  only  apparent.  According  to  the  report  of  his 
doctrine  given  by  Aristotle,^  the  Beautiful  and  the  Perfect 
develop  themselves  so  mightily  out  of  that  which  is 
already  existing  (plants  and  animals,  for  instance),  that 
Aristotle  finds  fault  with  Speusippus  and  the  Pythago- 
reans who  followed  this  Academician,  because  they  do 
not  make  the  Fairest  and  Best  to  reside  in  the  Pirst 
Principle  of  things,  but  in  the  process  of  development. 
*'  For,"  he  says,  "  the  First  is  not  a  seed  (of  something 
more  perfect)  but  the  Perfect." 

Thus  it  will  not  be  incorrect  if  we  state  the  true  Py- 
thagorean doctrine  as  follows  : — the  Perfect,  exalted  above 
all  contraries,  is  God ;  now  God  is  the  true  cause  of  all 
the  contraries,  together  with  the  developments  to  which 
they  give  rise ;  but  he  is  so  in  virtue  of  that  law  of  the 
Finite  according  to  which  all  progress  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  antagonistic  forces. 
Thus  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Soul  of  the  World,  breathes 
through  the  whole  creation,  in  all  life;  from  which 
follows,  that  the  same  is  the  case  also  in  the  unfoldino:  of 
human  history.  It  is  known  that  Pythagoras  linked  on  to 
this  theory  his  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  so<ils, 
with  which  his  prohibition  of  animal  food  is  connected. 

If  we  eliminate  from  this  all  that  is  symbolical,  or 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  fraternities  which 
he  founded,  or  perhaps,  too,  we  may  say,  of  a  political 
character,  as  also  that  which  we  may  refer  to  Ori)hic 
tradition,  we  shall  perhaps  be  justified  in  asserting  that 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
gressive Order  of  the  World,  and,  moreover,  an  Order  in 
wliich  the  spiritual  Kosmos  is  prior  to  ihe  physical  in 
Idea,  though  by  no  means  in  actuality.     The  Eternal,  as 

^  Metap.  XXX.  7,  comp.  §  111. 
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Thought  and  Will,  exists  antecedently  to  all  that  is  Finite, 
but  it  surrenders  its  essence  into  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, pervading  that  whole  process  and  also  the  essence 
and  life  of  each  individual,  forasmuch  as  it  is  the  proper 
Cause  which  constitutes  development  a  progress. 

Aristotle  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  God  is  un- 
changeably perfect.  He  regards  God  simply  as  Thought. 
Pythagoras  regards  him  also  as  Being  when  in  the  act  of 
Becoming.  On  this  point,  the  latter  may  probably  have  had 
the  deeper  insight  of  the  two ;  just  as  his  theory  of  the 
solar  system  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  a  transient 
flash  of  illumination. 

As  regards  the  method  of  Pythagoras,  we  cannot  but 
concur  with  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wrong  in  deducing  the 
virtues  from  numbers,  rather  than  seeking  an  account  of 
them  from  their  own  proper  nature.  This  holds  good  of 
all  purely  metaphysical  and  formal  deductions  of  the 
ethical  ideas,  but  above  all  of  the  mathematical  method  : 
for  precisely  there,  we  cannot  but  most  completely  miss 
the  link  which  conducts  to  their  essential  purport,  and 
which  the  Ethical  Idea  is  alone  competent  to  supply. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Pythagoras  did  not  subordinate  the 
ethical  to  the  physical :  according  to  him,  the  finite  mind 
lias  its  existence  only  in  alliance  with  corporeity ;  and 
only  through  this  does  it  acquire  that  capacity  for  acting 
and  being  acted  on,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  develop- 
ment in  Time.  But  it  is  the  eternal  factor  in  the  mind  which 
supplies  the  element  of  truth  in  this  development.  The 
irralional  and  unintelligent — ^in  other  words  the  lawless — 
element  in  things,  is  lying  and  envy  (§  104) :  truthfulness 
alone  is  likeness  to  God  (§  128).  Thus  our  true  likeness 
to  God  lies  not  in  the  understanding, — in  thought,  but  in 
the  will, — ^in  action,  in  a  temper  of  mind  resembling  His. 

We  possess  no  writings  of  this  wonderful  man,  who 
stands  midway  between  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  a 
faith,  and  Plato,  the  dialectic  pupil  of  Socrates.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  from  him  one  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  this 
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contains  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  his  theory  concerning 
God  and  the  universe.  There  stood  in  Delphi,  conspicuous 
to  the  eyes  of  all,  beside  the  famous  mottoes  "  Know  thy- 
self ^'^  and  "  Nothing  too  much"  as  a  Pythagorean  maxim, 
the  letter  E  ;  with  the  signification  of  which  the  ancients 
busied  themselves  in  very  early  times,  as  is  proved  by 
Plutarch's  own  treatise  upon  it.  Now  this  letter  cannot 
possibly  contain  an  allusion  to  the  quinquennial  contests, 
or  Olympic  period;  nothing  would  be  more  senseless,  and 
Ave  have  not  here  to  do  with  anything  like  the  frivolous 
scribblings  common  on  the  walls  of  our  chapels,  but  with 
maxims  engraven  on  the  sanctuary ,  and  therefore  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities  as  worthy  to  be  there.  But  no 
conjecture  seems  more  natural  than  that  here  we  have  a 
Pythagorean  riddle  connected  with  numbers ;  and  if  so,  pro- 
bably proceeding  from  the  hand  of  the  master  himself  The 
letter  which  we  call  Epsilon,  c,  the  fifth  of  the  alphabet, 
was  originally  called  among  the  Greeks  Ei,  like  the  Ph, 
Ch,  Phei,  Chei ;  hence  the  name  of  this  symbol,  "  the  Ei 
in  Delphi.'^  Thus  this  letter  would  signify  the  fivefold 
of  unity.  Now  the  ^en— the  decas — the  perfect  number, 
is  already  contained  in  the  four  (namely,  as  the  sum  of 
1  +  2  +  3  +  4  =  1 0),  which  number  is  therefore  held 
sacred  by  the  Pythagoreans,  according  to  various  sayings 
of  theirs  reported  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  numeral  One^ — the  undivided,  the 
eternal, — is  placed  in  antithesis  to  all  other  numerals.  If 
we  put  these  two  together,  then  4  +  1  will  stand  for 
God  and  the  All ;  and  the  5  will  be  the  sign  of  the 
Whole  :  God  =  Universe.  In  other  words,  we  have  here 
the  origin  of  the  Pythagorean  Pentagram  in  its  most 
ancient  form,  which  is  so  simple  and  patent  to  the  eye, 
that  the  later  Greek  scholars  failed  to  recognize  it,  while 
even  so  early  as  Lucian's  time,  the  famous  pentagram 
(the  three  intertwined  triangles,  the  magical  plant,  hare's- 
foot),  is  mentioned  and  interpreted   to  be  an  ancient 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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Pythagorean  symbol  of  health.  Its  indication  by  the 
symbol  of  a  numeral,  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  alpha- 
3et,  is  much  simpler,  more  original,  and  more  dignified, 
and  it  is  free  from  the  taint  of  superstition  connected 
with  magic.  Thus  we  may  aflSrm  with  great  probabiUty, 
that  the  "£*i"  of  the  Delphic  temple  is  the  mysterious 
symbol  which  Pythagoras  on  his  pilgrimage  is  said  to 
have  engraven  with  his  own  hand  in  this  temple  of 
human  liistory. 

In  the  whole  Pythagorean  school,  however,  the  Italic 
School,  as  Aristotle  calls  them,  there  was  and  remained  a 
foreign  element.  That  commixture  of  the  traditional  with 
a  free  philosophy,  of  priestly  purification  and  vows  with 
precepts,  contemplations,  and  instructions  purely  ethical, 
has  something  in  it  uncongenial  to  the  Hellenic  mind  of 
the  period  between  Homer  and  Solon.  But  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  that  some  defects  and  one-sidedness 
adhere  to  an  exclusively  Homerico-Ionic  Hellenism,  as 
we  may  perhaps  term  the  national  tendency  of  thought, 
from  its  predominating  characteristics  ;  and  that  the  Or- 
phic-theurgic  tendency  which  Pythagoras  elevated  into  a 
philosophy,  was  on  the  whole  rather  complementary  than 
antagonistic  to  that  Hellenism. 

Thus  having  shown  its  background  in  the  past,  and 
the  contemporary  parallel  elements  of  thought  among 
the  Northern  Hellenes,  we  now  proceed  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  what  may  strictly  speaking  be  termed 
the  great  prophet  and  lawgiver  of  the  Spirit  among  the 
Hellenes,  viz.  Homer  and  the  Epos. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS   EXPRESSED   IN  THE   EPOS 

BY   HOMER  AND   HESIOD. 

There  is  in  the  life  of  every  nation,  which,  conscious  of 
its  own  peculiar  vocation  and  future  destiny,  feels  the 
impulse  to  manifest  its  unifying  vital  principle,  one  great 
and  decisive  moment  —  that  when  a  prophetic  person  is 
craved  and  expected.  The  community  can  fulfil  all 
other  functions,  but  it  cannot  be  the  organ  of  its  own 
consciousness.  That  is  the  function  of  the  Prophet,  the 
divine  Seer.  Sooner  or  later,  the  nation  will  discover  its 
seer ;  happy  indeed  is  it  if  it  recognize  him  at  the  right 
time !  If  such  a  prophet  arise, — one  whose  whole  nature 
is  instinct  with  the  noblest  and  best  of  what  spiritual  life 
is  stirring  and  striving  to  take  shape  in  his  nation, — and  if 
he  further  succeed  in  giving  expression  and  visible  em- 
bodiment to  that  which,  all  recognize  as  their  common 
aspiration ;  the  work  of  this  Prophet  will  become  the 
mental  Code  of  his  people,  the  fixed  point  of  departure 
for  all  subsequent  national  development.  As  yet,  such 
an  event  has  only  occurred  twice  in  the  history  of  our 
race ;  among  the  Israelites  and  among  the  Ionian  Hel- 
lenes; in  the  persons  of  Moses  and  Homer.  Herein 
consists  the  main  point  in  which  they  are  equals  and 
brethren,  notwithstanding  the  utter  contrast  presented  by 
the  two  races  themselves,  no  less  than  by  their  respective 
places  and  vocation  in  the  world's  history.  Assuredly  no 
one  will  ever  understand  Moses  and  his  work,  who  does 
not  contemplate  and  estimate  that  work  from  the  standing- 
point  of  universal  history.     What  is  special  and  unique 
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in  the  position  of  Moses  strikes  the  eye  at  the  first  glance^ 
but  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  apprehend  its  relation  to  the 
collective  history  of  our  race. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  attempted  to  show, 
that  though  not  before,  yet  soon  after  the  re-migration  of 
the  Ionian  Hellenes  from  Attica  and  Hellas  in  general, — 
therefore,  towards  900  B.C., — such  a  critical  moment  had 
arrived  for  Ionia  ;  and  especially  for  the  cities  and  islands 
like  Smyrna  and  Chios,  with  which  the  name  of  Homer 
is  more  peculiarly  associated.  The  old  position  of  affairs 
was  no  longer  tenable,  simply  because  strictly  speaking, 
it  no  longer  existed.  Nature-worship,  with  its  terror 
before  the  occult  forces  of  the  universe,  its  ascendancy 
of  the  priesthood,  and  its  bloody  rites  of  propitiation,  had 
succumbed  to  the  advance  of  intellect.  The  human  mind 
had  awakened,  and  the  heroes  had  appeared  upon  earth ; 
the  body-social  had  acquired,  along  with  the  sense  of  its 
self-existence,  that  of  its  inalienable  freedom ;  the  sense 
of  a  common  humanity  was  stirring,  and  asserting  itself 
as  a  moral  and  rational  power.  It  did  so  with  all  the 
more  energy,  because  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
onwards,  the  sentiment  of  the  oneness  of  all  Hellenes  had 
become  indestructible,  notwithstanding  all  their  discords. 

Yet  there  Avas  no  possibility  open  to  the  Hellenes  of 
fulfilling  their  aspirations,  meeting  their  wants,  or  solving 
their  problems  by  a  political  unity,  nor  even  by  a  con- 
federation ;  it  was  a  spiritual  unity  alone  that  lonians  and 
Dorians,  Ionia  and  Hellas,  Asia  and  Europe,  could  cherish 
and  consolidate.  And  for  this  work  the  most  effectual 
instrument  was  evidently  the  Hellenic  religion  with  its 
festivals.  But  at  that  date  in  what  a  state  of  confusion  and 
self-contradiction  were  these  plunged  !  Could  the  beliefs, 
customs,  and  mode  of  viewing  the  universe,  in  which  all 
Hellenic  hearts  were  at  one,  be  incarnated  in  an  enduring 
intellectual  creation,  and  could  such  a  work  conquer  for 
itself  the  rank  of  a  national  sacred  monument  by  the 
irresistible  might  of  its  truth  and  beauty  ?     If  so,  the  only 
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possible  mode  of  satisfying  the  national  aspirations  would 
be  discovered. 

That  is  to  say,  it  behoved  that  the  Epos  should 
be  invented,  the  poetical  reminiscences  of  the  nation 
gathered  to  a  centre  around  that  great  common  achieve- 
ment, the  conquest  of  Troy, — and  presented  in  an  im- 
perishable form.  Not  until  tliis  was  accomplished,  was  the 
Hellenic  type  fixed  for  the  Hellenes  and  for  mankind ;  and 
the  foundation  laid  of  the  earUest  national  Aryan  literature. 
We  say  deliberately,  "literature,"  for  the  popular  songs 
of  the  streets  and  highways,  the  harbours  and  ships,  at  the 
festive  board  and  in  the  education  of  youth,  are  already 
that  which  we  Epigoni  call  by  the  foreign  word  literature. 

Homer  is  the  Moses  of  the  Hellenes.  The  lUad  and  the 
Odyssey,  especially  the  former,  are  the  Canon  regulating 
the  Hellenic  mental  development  in  all  things  spiritual, 
in  faith  and  custom,  worship  and  religion,  civil  and 
domestic  life,  poetry,  art,  and  science.  Homer  is  not  only 
the  earliest  poet,  but  the  father  of  all  succeeding  poets. 
The  Iliad  is  the  sacred  groundwork  of  lyrical  poetry  no  less 
than  of  the  drama ;  its  view  of  the  universe,  especially  its 
view  of  things  divine,  is  the  real  inward  heart-religion  of 
the  Hellenes ;  for  Hesiod  is  rather  to  be  placed  after  than 
beside  Homer,  and,  too,  is  in  fact  younger. 

Not  to  have  perceived  that  in  the  production  of  this 
work,  a  conscious  personality  must  have  had  the  first  and 
most  important  share, — that  the  Iliad  has  no  more  than  the 
Universe  become  a  whole  as  it  were  by  chance — whatever 
may  be  the  extent  between  the  opening  and  the  close  of 
our  present  poem  to  which  Homer's  actual  performance 
reaches — ^was  a  lamentable  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  German  critical  school,  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy. 
But  assuredly  it  is  equally  the  lasting  monument  of  their 
glory,  to  have  delivered  Homeric  research  from  those 
shallow  and  ignorant  theories  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
according  to  which  the  Iliad  was  either  a  pure  fiction,  Uke 
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the  poem  of  Ariosto,  or  else  a  transcript  of  historical  monu- 
njents.  This  school  was  the  first  to  set  in  its  true  light 
the  grand  achievement  of  the  general  popular  mind,  i,  e. 
those  poetic  versions  of  the  Trojan  legends  which  had 
been  gradually  wrought  out  during  (he  lapse  of  centuries 
and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  in  Colonel  Mure  a  scholar 
has  arisen,  competent  to  demonstrate  the  one-sidedness 
of  that  view,  and  the  defectiveness  of  its  evidences; 
while  at  the  same  time  such  an  eminent  thinker,  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  high-minded  English  statesman,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  is  engaged  in  proving  to  his  countrymen,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  theology  and  philosophy  of 
Homer.  Only  in  these  attempts  we  must  be  careful  neither 
to  forget  the  poetical  nature  of  the  ante-Homeric  traditions, 
nor  yet  to  overlook  the  pre-existing  background  of  the 
national  religious  consciousness.  Our  Iliad  is  demonstrably 
an  expansion  of  the  original  w  ork,  and  it  has  sprung  from 
a  combination  of  oral  tradition,  with  a  fi'ee,  historical, 
popular  poetry. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  conception  of  that  Moral  Order 
of  the  world,  which  has  its  temple  in  the  gods,  with  the 
gods,  above  the  gods,  and  in  the  human  heart  and  con- 
science. We  found  that  the  popular  conception  of  Ne- 
mesis w^as  far  from  having  risen  superior  to  the  fluctu- 
ations and  inconsistencies  to  which  it  is  liable  from  the 
very  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  vengeance  of  the 
deity,  the  envy  of  the  gods,  implacable  destiny,  the  neces- 
sity of  propitiatory  atonements  to  Adrasteia,  stand  face 
to  face,  yet  destitute  of  any  harmonizing  bond  of  connec- 
tion, with  the  beautiful  germs  of  a  noble,  spiritual,  and 
ethical  religion,  centring  in  the  idea  of  Nemesis.  Now,  in 
Homer,  this  idea,  in  its  purest  and  highest  form,  is  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  fictions  and 
traditions ;  nay,  we  are  fain  to  assert  that  the  whole  Iliad, 
consequently  the  world-historical  Epopee,  could  never 
have  sprung  into  existence,  save  from  a  most  profound 
intuition  of  this  Divine  Order  of  the  world.     It  is  that 
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which  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  both  in  its  parent 
stem  and  in  its  later  offshoots.  The  wrong  committed 
by  Paris  must  be  atoned  for  ;  therefore  Troy  is  doomed 
to  its  fate,  as  Hector  himself  knows  and  believes.  So, 
too,  the  aggression  of  Agamemnon,  which  led  to  that 
unhappy  feud  between  the  two  leaders  of  the  army,  must 
be  punished.  Now  the  doom  of  Troy  is  in  spirit  fulfilled 
with  Hector's  death ;  the  sentence  has  gone  forth  hence ; 
the  poem  draws  a  veil  over  all  that  follows,  although 
the  death  of  Achilles  and  all  the  circumstances  associated 
with  it  by  tradition  are  as  well  known  as  Ilion's  bloody 
faU.  But  all  the  agents  in  tliis  fearfully  grand  course  of 
development  are  persons;  whether  they  be  the  immorUil 
Gods  or  the  Divine  heroes.  Blind  fate  can  no  longer 
be  the  administrator  of  the  Divine  Order  of  the  world ; 
tlie  judges  of  men  are  no  longer  the  Erinnyes  ;  but  the 
divinities  of  the  human  mind,  possessing  human  feelings. 
Ate,  the  goddess  of  ruin,  still  rages,  but  in  subjection  to 
the  will  of  Zeus,  and  has  no  power  except  where  moral 
guilt  has  been  incurred.  Once,  indeed,  she  befooled 
Zeus  himself,  when  he,  deceived  by  the  cunning  of  Hera, 
swore  his  inviolable  oath  to  the  malicious  enchantress, 
that  the  child  who  should  be  born  on  this  day  should 
rule  all  surrounding  kingdoms,  thinking  that  Heracles 
should  be  that  child.  For  Hera  delivered  the  mother 
of  Eurysthenes  before  Alcmena,  whose  son  was  therefore 
obliged  to  serve,  and  to  work  his  way  up  to  Olympus, 
through  many  toils.  Wherefore  Zeus  banished  Ate  for 
ever  from  Olympus,  and  hurled  her  down  on  the  earth. 
This  sad  doom  of  man,  and  the  power  of  this  heaven-sent 
Frenzy^  Agamemnon  alleges  in  excuse  for  himself,  when 
lie  acknowledges  the  wrong  that  he  committed  in 
snatching  from  Achilles  in  public  assembly,  the  prize  of 
his  valour,  his  beloved  Briseis  (II.  xix.  v.  95 — 131)  : — 

For  what  could  I  ?    All  things  obey  the  Gods. 
Axfe,  pernicious  power,  daughter  of  Jove, 
By  whom  all  suffer,  challenges  from  all 
Reverence  and  fear.     Delicate  are  her  feet, 
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WTiich  scorn  the  ground,  and  over  human  heads 
She  glides,  injurious  to  the  race  of  man. 
Of  two  who  strive,  at  least  entangling  one.^ 

This  is  very  anthropomorphic,  just  like  Adam's  excuse ; 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  be  anything  else  ;  Homer  knows 
no  other  moral  guilt  but  that  incurred  through  man's 
own  act.  Tlius  Eris^  or  Discord,  rages  over  the  earth, 
but  she  is  called  the  "  Hated  of  gods  and  men,"  and  her 
brother  Ares  takes  a  lower  rank  than  the  divinities  of 
wisdom.  While  he,  breathing  revenge,  protects  and  in- 
flames the  Trojans,  the  Achaians  are  watched  over  by 
Zeus'  own  daughter.  Foreseeing  Wisdom^  who  is  the 
goddess  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  patroness  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  domestic  hearth. 

Zeus,  as  father  of  gods  and  men,  stands  supreme  and  sole 
ruler  above  all  the  other  deities.  He  alone  is  not  the  son 
of  Earth  ;  the  Earth  (Hera),  or  Earth-mother  (Demeter), 
is  his  consort ;  all  the  other  deities  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Athene,  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  sprung  from  Zeus  alone  without  any 
earthly  commixture.  Hence  he  is  the  god  of  the  bright 
-^ther,  and  not  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  earth,  space, 
and  his  own  essence,  like  the  other  gods.  He  alone  is 
not  a  Quality  (adjective),  but  a  Substance  (substantive). 
It  is  evidently  this  contrast,  presented  under  a  physical 
garb,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  that  speech  of  Zeus  ad- 
dressed to  the  other  gods,  and  more  especially  to  Hera, 
w^hich  is  given  in  the  opening  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  he  says  : — 

Then  he  will  feel  how  far  my  strength  can  go. 

But  if  ye  doubt,  0  gods,  come  try,  that  all  may  know. 

Hang  down  from  heaven  to  earth  a  golden  chain. 

And  every  god  and  goddess  hold  it  fast, 

Yet  can  ye  never  drag  from  sky  to  plain 

Zeus  the  supreme  Lord,  though  your  toil  be  vast. 

You  lightly  could  I  hale,  with  earth  and  sea, 

>  Cowper's  "Iliad." 
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Till  round  Olympus'  neck  the  cord  I  passed. 

And  all  things  in  the  air  should  floating  be. 

Thus  men  and  Gods  I  rule,  and  none  can  equal  me.' 

Zeus  is  God,  not  only  a  god.  No  doubt  like  the  rest 
he  has  become  a  personification  ;  nay,  he  has  done  so  in 
consequence  of  that  progress  which  has  transformed  him 
from  a  Nature-god  into  a  humanized  divinity.  What 
Naselsbach  has  censured  as  a  contradiction  in  the  Hellenic 
religious  consciousness,  is  partly  a  misunderstanding  on  his 
part,  partly  a  philological  necessity  of  all  religions  which 
place,  or  appear  to  place,  personality  in  the  stead  of  self- 
consciousness.  But  Homer  strips  Zeus  at  once  of  the 
physical  vesture  and  the  mythological  imagery,  just  as 
the  mythical  eggshell  falls  off  from  Helena,  the  swan- 
child,  the  sister  of  the  Dioscuri,  the  Selene.  Neither  do 
the  rest  of  his  gods  and  heroes  in  their  acts  and  speeches 
betray  any  acquaintance  with  such  legends  and  enigmas ; 
the  Muses  alone  know  the  secrets  of  gods  and  of  men  ; 
for,  in  truth,  they  have  invented  them. 

The  relation  of  Zeus  to  Destiny  has  been  often  falsely 
conceived.  Zeus  stands  in  an  ordered  universe  ;  to  this 
Kosmos  it  appertains  before  all,  that  all  beings  abide 
within  the  law  of  their  own  existence.  Thus  man,  the 
noblest  of  them  all,  must  die ;  this  is  his  destiny ;  but  it  is 
part  of  the  order  established  by  Zeus ;  whose  essence  is 
at  one  with  this  thought.  He  who  invokes  the  gods  against 
this  order,  sets  himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  father  of  the 
gods,  and  falls  a  prey  to  madness.  Zeus  is  not  bound  to 
Mcera  as  to  a  blind  destiny ;  he  is  per  se  the  law  of  the 
world  and  of  all  beings,  and  maintains  that  law  inviolate. 

The  idea  of  a  termination  to  the  sway  of  Zeus  and  the 
Olympian  deities  is  not  negatived  by  Homer ;  there  are 
even  traces  that  such  a  tradition  was  not  unknown  to  him. 
It  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  a  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Zeus,  and  of  a  prior  reign  ;  for  what 
begins   must  have   an   end.     Prometheus   is   absent   in 

»  Worelev'a  *'  Iliad/'  Book  viii.  p.  192. 
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Homer, — doubtless  not  by  chance.  The  whole  circle  of 
ideas  connected  with  him  proceeded  from  the  opposite 
pole  of  Greek  culture,  the  Thracian-Hellenic,  and  was 
first  wrought  out  in  the  Dorian-Pelasgian  Peloponnesus. 
The  Ionic  view  of  the  universe  is  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
that  of  a  cheerful  philosophic  piety ;  but  by  no  means 
so  unclouded  as  modern  shallowness  imagines.  A  deep 
tinge  of  seriousness  is  shed  over  the  whole  of  the  life  of 
dust-bom  mortals ;  it  is  the  tragical  solemnity  of  minds 
that  believe  in  the  imperishableness  and  justice  of  the  moral 
universe.  Human  life  is  no  more  a  matter  of  amusement, 
or  a  game  of  chance,  than  it  is  a  malignant  jest  or  cheat ; 
the  former  is  the  view  of  successful,  tlie  latter  of  disap- 
pointed, vanity.  Sin  is  tliere ;  evil  is  a  sad  reality,  and 
States,  families,  and  individuals  must  bear  the  consequences 
of  wrong-doing.  The  man  of  noble  nature  is  keenly 
sensible  of  this  tragedy  of  his  existence,  but  bravely  does 
his  duty.  Both  these  sentiments  are  expressed  in  those 
words  of  Hector  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
Scipio  recalled  when  standing  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage : — 

For  that  the  day  shall  come  when  sacred  Troy, 
When  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  old 
Spear-practised  king,  shall  perish,  well  I  know.^ 

Nay,  even  his  royal  spouse  shall  then  stand  a  slave  at  the 
loom  of  some  Ai'give  mistress,  or  fetch  her  water  from 
the  well ;  but  Hector  prays  that  he  may  be  slain  in 
valiant  combat  before  that  day. 

Man's  greatness,  like  his  sorrows,  is  tlie  universal 
heritage.  As  in  his  destinies,  so  in  his  divine  parentage, 
the  alien  is  a  man  equally  with  the  Hellene ;  he,  too,  has 
gods  for  his  ancestoi-s  and  patriarchs,  and  the  most  ancient 
sons  of  the  gods  are  kindred  to  the  barbarians.  Diomede 
joyfully  recognizes  in  Glaucus,  the  Lycian  confederate  of 
the  Trojans,  tlie  claims  of  an  ancient  guest.  Even  to  the 
slaves  is  left  Uie  sense  of  the  divinity  residing  in  humanity, 

«  CowperV  «  Uijid." 
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although  freedom  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  bring  the 
divine  into  realization ;  for  the  captive  women  bewail 
their  own  lot,  as  they  join  with  Briseis  in  lamenting  over 
the  corpse  of  Patroclus  : — 

She  spake,  and  all  her  fellow-captives  heav'd 
Besponsive  sighs,  deploring  each,  in  show. 
The  dead  Patroclus,  but,  in  truth,  herself.^ 

Even  to  perform  their  appointed  tasks  the  strength  of  a 
freeman  is  needed  ;  as  the  popular  voice  expresses  in  the 
Odyssey  through  the  mouth  of  the  divine  swineherd  of 
Ithaca  when  he  says : — 

Half  that  man's  virtue  doth  Zeus  take  away. 
Whom  he  surrenders  to  the  servile  day.* 

Remembering  this  wide  human  view  thus  taken  by  our 
poet,  we  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  regarding  those  touch- 
ing words  of  Glaucus,  the  noble  Lycian  shepherd  of  his 
people,  in  answer  to  Diomede's  inquiry  concerning  his 
parentage,  as  referring  solely  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
families  of  heroes : — 

Why  asks  brave  Diomede  of  my  descent  ? 

For,  as  the  leaves,  such  is  the  race  of  man. 

The  wind  shakes  down  the  leaves,  the  budding  giove 

Soon  teems  with  others,  and  in  spring  they  grow. 

So  pass  mankind.     Oue  generation  meets 

The  destined  period,  and  a  new  succeeds.* 

It  is  the  cycle  traversed  by  all  human  things,  and  rendered 
visible  in  mighty  races  and  nations,  in  the  tremendous 
destinies  of  heroes  and  their  posterity,  which  the  pro- 
phetic poet  has  in  his  mind's  eye ! 

Placed  in  the  midst  of  these  tremendous  possibilities  of 
fortune,  it  is  man's  first  obligation  to  shun  that  haughty 
spirit  which  is  the  parent  of  crime  ;  and  which  not  only 
excites  the  aversion  of  men,  but  calls  down  the  wrath  of 
the  gods ;  who  infatuate  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  with  the 

»  Cowper'8  "  Uiad,"  Book  xix.  v.  301. 
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intent  that  he  may  plunge  into  the  abyss  and  suffer  end- 
less toils  and  pains  there  in  the  kingdom  of  inflexible 
justice,  even  as  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus  are  suffering, 
although  they  were  illustrious  heroes  and  the  friends  of 
the  immortal  gods. 

Even  exploits  of  overweening  magnitude,  though 
glorious,  are  hateful  to  the  gods,  if  undertaken  apart  from 
them,  and  without  the  pious  recognition  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  all  man's  works  when  he  seeks  nothing  save  his 
own  interest  and  honour  therein.  This  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  remarkable  passage  in  the  opening  of  the  Twelfth  Book 
of  the  Iliad.  The  heroes  before  Troy,  "  men,  half-gods  " 
(as  they  are  called  in  this  passage  alone  of  the  Iliad),  had 
erected  an  immense  defensive  rampart  of  gigantic  stones, 
with  a  trench,  in  front  near  the  shore,  to  protect  their 
ships  (of  which,  by  the  way,  the  previous  Canto  knows 
nothing).  It  was  so  immense  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
the  walls  of  Ilion  which  had  been  built  by  Poseidon  and 
Apollo.  Now  this  superhuman  work  the  Greeks  had  un- 
dertaken, trusting  in  their  own  strength,  without  testify- 
ing their  reverence  for  the  gods,  of  whose  protection  they 
no  longer  thought  themselves  in  need.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  Troy  had  fallen,  it  was  destroyed  by  those  gods,  with 
the  consent  of  Zeus,  and  by  the  help  of  his  storms  of  rain. 

Nor  was  the  foss  ordained  long  time  to  exclude 

The  host  of  Troy,  nor  yet  the  rampart  built 

Beside  it  for  protection  of  the  fleet. 

For  hecatomb  the  Greeks  had  offered  none, 

Nor  prayer  to  Heaven  that  it  might  keep  secure 

Their  ships  with  all  their  spoils.     The  mighty  work, 

As  in  defiance  of  the  immortal  powers. 

Had  risen,  and  could  not  therefore  long  endure.' 

In  all  probability  this  opening  passage  of  the  Twelfth  Book 
betrays  a  later  interpolation,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
main  stem  of  the  Iliad,  but  if  so,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
striking  a  proof  that  this  school  of  singers,  and  the  na- 

*  Cowpr's  "Iliad,"  fiook  xii. 
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tional  school  of  poetry,  retained  the  spirit  of  that  great 
genius  who  was  the  creator  of  the  Iliad  and  the  true  Epos. 

If  this  belief  already  inspired  the  Hiad,  it  is  found  in 
the  Odyssey  pervading  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  soul, 
and  expressed  more  clearly  and  humanely,  both  in  the 
whole  construction  of  the  story  and  in  the  individual 
parts.  This  story,  relating  to  one  single  figure  of  that 
great  heroic  age,  is  at  once  the  youngest  legitimate  child 
of  tlie  great  epic  period,  and  the  mother  of  the  most 
fruitful  branch  of  that  class  of  fiction,  of  which  the  novel 
must  be  called  the  latest  offshoot. 

It  is  a  very  unworthy  view  to  say  that  it  is  in  virtue  of 
his  cunning  and  prudence  that  Odysseus  is  the  hero  of  the 
Hellenic  nation ;  rather  should  we  say  that  to  the  Hellene 
proportion — well-considered  action — is  the  pearl  of  all 
price,  the  noblest  ornament  to  man,  and  the  delight  of  the 
gods ;  and  this  quality  is  most  conspicuously  and  constantly 
exhibited  in  Odysseus'  innate  reverence  for  the  Deity. 
Out  of  many  illustrations  of  this,  we  will  only  select  that 
passage  where,  in  the  decisive  moment  before  the  night 
when  avenging  murder  is  to  free  Penelope  and  the  people 
from  the  lawless  suitors,  Odysseus  enjoins  silence  on  Tele- 
machus  who  perceives  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  house : — 

Father,  a  strange  thing  with  mine  eyes  I  see, 
Look,  the  columnar  spaces  on  the  wall, 
Cornice  and  ceiling  and  the  fair  roof-tree, 
The  beams  of  pine-wood,  and  the  pillars  tall. 
Burn  like  the  blaze  of  fire  along  the  hall  I 
Some  God  is  with  us,  who  on  high  doth  reign. 
To  whom  Odysseus :  Hush  !  speak  not  at  all ! 
Forbear  from  asking,  and  thy  soul  refrain. 
Often  the  Gods  deal  thus,  who  in  Olympus  reign.^ 

Not  until  our  soid  is  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  deep 
earnestness  that  pervades  Homer's  religious  sentiments 
ought  we  to  speak  of  the  irony  with  which  his  poems  are 

*  Worsley's  "  Odyssey,"  Book  xix.  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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unquestionably  tinctured  in  reference  to  the  popular  stories 
about  the  gods.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
Iliad ;  in  the  Odyssey,  a  similar  satirical  vein  is  chiefly 
directed  against  men.  But,  in  both,  the  irony  is  alike 
delicate  and  genuine  ;  its  sole  intent  is  to  guard  against 
exaggerating  any  of  the  personages  into  undue  propor- 
tion, which  would  be  to  quit  the  true  field  of  poetry, 
and  to  cloud  the  correct  perception  of  realities. 

By  no  means,  however,  do  we  reckon  among  the  in- 
stances of  Homer's  irony  touching  the  gods,  what  is  called 
his  anthropomorphism.  To  do  so  would,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  be  logically  no  wiser  tlian  if  we  were  to  call 
a  substantive  of  spiritual  signification,  such  as  courage, 
valour,  obstinacy,  &c.,  an  anthropomorphism  and  dispar- 
agement of  the  thought.  On  the  contraiy,  both  modes 
of  expression  betoken  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of 
humanity.  The  transference  of  human  emotions,  such  as 
anger,  repentance,  sorrow,  to  the  Deity,  or  of  terms  de- 
noting human  corporeity,  such  as  the  countenance,  the 
hand,  the  foot,  nay,  even  the  mouth  and  speech,  is  in  its 
proper  root,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  expression  of 
a  belief  that  the  God-conscious  man  has  and  does,  feels 
and  suffers,  the  like. 

What  we  are  here  referring  to  is  that  slight  touch  of 
the  comic  which  reveals  itself  in  every  disclosure  of 
the  incongruity  between  the  essence  in  itself,  and  its  mani- 
festation in  the  individual,  so  far  as  this  is  not  morally 
i-epulsive.  Thus,  when  Heaven  and  Earth  become  man 
and  wife,  Zeus  and  Hera  must  needs  feel  the  ardour  and 
passion  of  love,  anger,  and  jealousy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
elemental  deities  were  metamorphosed  into  human  ideals 
without  ceasing  to  be  persons, — as  Helios  was  turned  into 
Apollo,  and  the  All-mother  into  Aphrodite, — wrath  and 
discord,  meanness  and  intrigue,  strife  and  war,  favourit- 
ism and  aversion,  were  inevitably  also  transferred  to  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven.  Nor  was  the  dark  background 
of  imagery  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  Nature  absent  or 
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devoid  of  influence.  The  results  of  all  this  Homer  found 
before  him ;  and  therewith  the  materials  for  irony.  But 
how  gentle  and  delicate  is  its  tone  everywhere,  and  how 
reverential !  Homer  no  more  believes  in  the  letter  of  the 
priestly  and  popular  legends  respecting  the  gods,  than 
did  the  shallow  mocker  Lucian ;  but  he  believes  in  the 
spiritual  idea  which  underlies  these  legends,  and  believes, 
moreover,  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  human 
society  which  has  adopted  those  forms,  embodied  those 
conceptions  in  its  daily  Ufe,  and  moreover  possesses  no 
historical  documents  on  which  to  base  a  reform  of  the 
national  belief.  Then,  too,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  precisely  those  deities  of  physical 
origin,  more  especially,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Hephaestus, 
who  are  handled  with  this  subtle  irony ;  not  Apollo,  still 
less  Athene.  Zeus  himself,  in  so  far  as  he  genially  (jovially) 
unites  in  himself  all  the  diverse  elements,  as  the  kindly 
father  of  a  numerous  progeny,  is  depicted  with  a  species 
of  dignified  humour.  However,  it  is  clear  from  both 
the  poems,  and  especially  the  Iliad,  that  Homer  did  by 
no  means  intend  to  strengthen  that  external  element  of 
the  popular  mythus  which  existed  in  the  Hellenic  reli- 
gious consciousness,  but  rather  to  moderate  it  by  lively 
pictures  laid  upon  a  background  of  seriousness. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  attempt  to  undertake  a  dis- 
crimination between  that  which  Homer,  the  personal 
genius  and  singer,  found  ready  to  his  hand,  observed 
with  his  own  eye,  or  caught  up  from  others,  and  that 
which  he  coined  into  an  imperishable  form,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  nation  as  a  standard  type — a  free  spiritual 
Law ;  we  may  perhaps  say,  in  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  Homer  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  that  living  groundwork  of  belief  existing  in  the 
community ;  but  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Hel- 
lenic community  was  by  him  for  the  first  time  raised  to 
the  level  of  a  world-historical  fact,  on  which  we  behold 
it  from  his  time  onwards.     Finally,  the  pious  and  appre- 
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ciative  loyalty  of  the  nation  towards  him,  is  as  great  a 
fact  as  the  uniqueness  of  his  own  creative  genius. 

2.  Hesiod, 

We  hold  the  Theogony  to  be  in  its  main  stem  the 
production  of  the  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days." 
But  the  latter  is  known  from  reliable  testimonies  to  be 
Hesiod,  an  emigrant  from  Ionia,  settled  in  Ascra.  The 
work  itself  we  regard  as  a  compromise  between  the  Pelas- 
gian  tradition  and  the  Ionic  national  Epos,  compared  to 
which,  the  Theogony  decidedly  betrays  a  sacerdotal  and 
theological  tendency.  But  this  does  but  confirm  the 
view  which  we  have  propounded  at  the  opening  of  this 
discussion,  that  Homer  was  the  true  organ  of  the  Hellenic 
popular  creed,  but  that  he  set  that  creed  in  a  free, 
poetical  form.  In  point  of  genius,  too,  Hesiod  is  not  to 
be  compared,  even  remotely,  with  Homer,  either  in  grace 
of  language,  depth  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  poetic 
treatment.  The  portions  we  have  already  cited  from 
the  Theogony,  contain  passages  which  are  evidently  either 
wholly,  or  at  least  in  the  working  out  of  the  details,  the 
products  of  the  poet's  own  invention.  To  these  belong 
the  genealogies  of  the  purely  ideal,  i.e.  invented  divinities 
(such  as  the  children  of  Night),  which  are  so  extremely 
important  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  transition 
from  a  physical  to  an  ethical  religion ;  so,  too,  do  the 
names  of  the  Oceanides,  and  many  old  Titanic  offshoots. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  in  Hesiod  a  deep  philosophic  thought ; 
not  even  symmetry ;  yet  everywhere  the  Hellenic  mind 
attests  its  presence. 

The  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  Epics  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were 
composed.  Homer's  Epos  breathes  the  spirit  of  un- 
exampled outburst  of  youthful  vigour,  in  every  sphere  of 
national  energy,  consequent  upon  the  rise  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  the  general  prosperity  residting  there- 
from.    Hesiod,  as  we  saw,  complains  in  the  "  Works  and 
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Days  "  that  he  has  been  bom  in  the  iron  age,  too  late  or 
too  early.  Shame  and  Modesty  have  fled  from  the  God- 
forsaken earth  and  returned  to  heaven.  The  state  of 
things  was  so  frightful,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  by  honest  means,  or  to 
defend  one's  self  from  robbery,  outrage,  and  murder. 
This  description  of  the  iron  age  concludes,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  firm  hope  that  Zeus  Kronion  will  introduce 
a  better  time,  but  the  poet  does  not  expect  it  to  arrive 
very  speedily,  nor  by  help  of  the  princes.  For  these,  says 
the  poet,  are  wont  to  act  like  the  hawk  in  the  fable,  who 
press  their  claws  still  tighter  into  the  nightingale,  if  she 
raise  her  voice  of  lamentation,  from  which  he  draws  the 
lesson : — 

Senseless  is  he  who  dares  with  power  contend ; 
Defeat,  rebuke,  despair  shall  be  his  end. 

To  this  is  subjoined  the  noble  general  exhortation  to 
the  princes  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

But  thou,  0  Perses,  cleave  to  right,  from  wrong  forbear, 

Wron^,  if  he  yield  to  its  abhorr'd  control, 

Shall  pierce  like  iron  in  the  poor  man's  soul : 

Wrong  weighs  the  rich  man's  conscience  to  the  dust, 

When  his  foot  stumbles  on  the  way  unjust ; 

Far  different  is  the  path,  a  path  of  light. 

That  guides  the  feet  to  equitable  right. 

The  end  of  righteousness,  enduring  long. 

Exceeds  the  short  prosperity  of  wrong. 

The  fool  by  sufiFering  his  experience  buys ; 

The  penalty  of  folly  makes  him  wise. 

With  crooked  judgments,  lo  I  the  oath's  dread  God 

Avenging  runs,  and  tracks  them  where  they  trod. 

Rough  are  the  ways  of  Justice  as  the  sea, 

Dragg'd  to  and  fro  by  men's  corrupt  decree  : 

Bribe-pamper'd  men  !  whose  hands  perverting  draw 

The  right  aside,  and  warp  the  wrested  law. 

Though  while  corruption  on  their  sentence  waits, 

They  thrust  pale  Justice  from  their  haughty  gates. 
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Invisible  their  steps  the  virgin  treads. 

And  musters  evils  o'er  their  sinful  heads. 

She  with  the  cloak  of  air  her  form  arrays. 

And  walkjs  in  awful  grief  the  city  ways ; 

Her  wail  is  heard,  her  tear  upbraiding  falls 

O'er  their  stained  manners,  their  devoted  walls. 

But  they  who  never  from  the  right  have  stray'd, 

Wlio  as  the  citizen  the  stranger  aid ; 

They  and  their  cities  flourish  :  genial  Peace 

Dwells  in  their  borders,  and  their  youth  increase : 

Nor  Zeus,  whose  radiant  eyes  behold  afar. 

Hangs  forth  in  heaven  the  signs  of  grievous  war. 

Nor  curse,  nor  famine  on  the  righteous  prey ; 

Feasts,  strewn  by  earth,  employ  their  easy  day ; 

The  oak  is  on  their  hills ;  the  topmost  tree 

Bears  the  rich  acorn,  and  the  trunk  the  bee : 

Burden'd  with  fleece  their  panting  flocks ;  the  face 

Of  woman's  offspring  shows  the  father's  race ; 

Still  prosper  they,  nor  spread  in  ships  the  sail ; 

For  life's  abundance  gifts  the  fruitful  vale, 

But  o'er  the  wicked  race,  to  whom  belong 

The  thought  of  evil  and  the  deed  of  wrong. 

Great  Kronos'  son,  of  wide-beholding  eyes. 

Bids  the  dark  signs  of  retribution  rise. 

States  rue  the  wrongs  a  sinful  man  has  done 

And  all  atone  the  wickedness  of  one. 

The  God  sends  down  his  angry  plagues  from  high, 

Famine  and  pestilence ;  in  heaps  they  die. 

He  smites  with  barrenness  the  marriage  bed, 

And  generations  moulder  with  the  dead  ; 

Again  in  vengeance  of  his  vrrath  he  falls 

On  their  great  hosts  and  breaks  their  tottering  walls, 

Arrests  their  navies  on  the  ocean  plain. 

And  whelms  their  strength  with  mountains  of  the  main 

Ponder,  ye  kings  1  within  your  inmost  thought 

The  retribution  by  his  judgment  wrought. 

Invisible  the  Gods  are  ever  nigh. 

Pass  through  the  midst,  and  bend  th'  all-seeing  eye. 

Who  on  each  other  prey,  who  wrest  the  right, 

Aweless  of  Heaven's  revenge,  all  open  to  their  sight. 

For  thrice  ten  thousand  holy  demons  rove 

The  nurturing  earth,  commissioned  from  above ; 
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Hovering  they  glide  to  Earth's  extremest  bound, 

A  cloud  aerial  veils  their  forms  around ; 

Guardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  surveys 

Th'  upright  judgments  and  th'  unrighteous  ways. 

A  virgin  pure  is  Justice ;  from  the  King 

Of  Heav'n  her  birth ;  a  venerable  thing 

And  glorious,  to  the  deities  on  high, 

Whose  mansion  is  yon  everlasting  sky. 

Driv'n  by  despiteful  wrong  she  takes  her  seat 

In  lowly  grief  at  Zeus'  eternal  feet : 

There  of  the  soul  unjust  her  plaints  ascend, 

So  rue  the  nations  when  their  kings  offend ; 

When  uttering  wiles  and  brooding  thoughts  of  ill, 

They  bend  the  laws  and  wrest  them  to  their  will. 

Beware,  0  monarchs !  ye  that  gifts  devour. 

Make  straight  your  judgments  now  in  timely  hour; 

That  crooked  equity  no  more  be  seen, 

Eras'd,  forgotten,  as  it  ne'er  had  been ! 

He  wounds  himself  that  aims  another's  wound. 
His  evil  counsels  on  himself  rebound. 
Zeus  at  his  awful  pleasure  looks  from  high 
With  all-discerning  and  all-knowing  eye, 
Nor  hidden  from  its  ken  what  injured  right 
Within  the  city  walls  eludes  the  light. 
Or  0 1  if  evil  wait  the  righteous  deed, 
If  thus  the  wicked  gain  the  righteous  meed. 
Then  may  not  I  nor  yet  my  son  remain 
In  this  our  generation  just  in  vain  ! 
But  sure  my  hope,  not  this  pure  Heav'n  approves. 
Not  this  His  work,  who  vengeful  lightning  loves. 

A  sermon  which  is  not  inferior  in  bold  freedom,  nor  in 
exalted  moral  tone  to  the  preaching  of  any  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  but  which  certainly  appears  to  have  been  as 
fruitless  as  the  admonitions  of  those  men  of  God  to  the 
•Jewish  kings,  from  the  son  of  Solomon  up  to  Zedekiah. 
Nay,  in  fact  the  better  ones  among  them,  who,  like 
Josiah,  would  fain  have  chosen  the  better  course,  were 
no  longer  able  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  State,  that  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
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tyranny  of  the  preceding  kings,  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles.  But  one  difference  between  the  two  nations 
stands  out  all  the  more  conspicuously.  Isaiah  beheld 
the  proud  Assyrian  before  the  gates,  Jeremiah,  the 
haughty  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  ruins,  of  the  Holy  City, 
while  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
after  another  half  century,  gradually  rising  again  in  all 
directions  and  strugghng  upwards  to  legal  freedom,  in 
political  communities,  whose  history,  notwithstanding  all 
its  defects,  yet  presents  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  We  recognize  that  it  was  through  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  and  devotedness  that  they  flourished, 
so  long  as  they  remained  true  to  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  their  earliest  prophets,  working  righteousness, 
fearing  God,  and  ever  keeping  before  their  eyes  Nemesis, 
the  religion  of  the  heart 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  say  that  the  work  of  those 
two  minds  became  the  national  popular  "  Law  "  of  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  or  in  other  words,  the  starting-point  of  the  national 
consciousness  touching  the  universe  in  its  relations  to  the 
Divine.  Yet  that,  nevertheless,  side  by  side  with  them, 
there  still  remained  in  existence  and  operation  the  elder, 
more  priestly  and  ritualistic  law,  which  fulfilled  its  fiinc- 
tion  in  the  shape  of  sacred  customs,  priestly  formulas  and 
maxims,  and  even  exerted  an  influence  upon  literature. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  not  priests,  but  national  bards. 
Still  they  were  reverential  and  revered.  Both,  whether 
they  sang  of  the  recent  or  more  remote  past,  were 
through  and  through  prophets  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future. 

But  the  more  ancient  element  standing  in  antithesis  to 
these  two  Ionian  major  prophets  of  Hellenism, — ^that 
element  which  had  sprung  up  in  Thrace, — early  took  root 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Crete,  and  by  means  of  the 
ancient  priestly  symbols  and  rites  of  consecration,  main- 
tained men's  attachment  to  the  outward  cultus.  However, 
this  element,  too,  existed  as  the  representative  of  what 
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was  human  and  common,  in  contradistinction  to  what  was 
local,  and  of  the  spiritual  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
outward  sacrifices.  In  so  far  it  likewise  contained  a 
prophetic  element,  and,  xmder  the  given  circumstances,  it 
must  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  both  continued  to 
subsist  side  by  side  without  coming  into  hostile  collision 
with  each  otlier. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE   PROPHETS  OF   HISTORICAL  HELLENISM. 

As  IIoMER  and  IIesiod  dominate  the  higher  consciousness 
of  the  Greek  races  during  the  three  centuries  which 
divide  the  Ionian  bard  from  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  so  do 
Solon  and  Socrates — the  former  by  his  humane  municipal 
civil  legislation,  the  latter  by  the  ethical  wisdom  of  his 
woixls  and  life — sway  the  poles  of  that  consciousness  for 
the  three  centuries  which  intervene  between  Solon  and 
the  decline  of  the  national  life  of  Greece.  The  brightest 
ravs  of  relijxious  life  in  liistorical  Hellas  are  concentrated 
in  these  two  wondrous  personahties  of  Solon  and  Socrates ; 
fiXMu  thorn  more  than  from  all  others  does  new  licfht 
stixn\m  down  upon  individual  souls  and  uix)n  the  commu- 
nity ;  on  GiXHve  and  on  Mankind.  While  Solon,  equally 
bv  his  chan\oter  and  his  work,  stands  before  us  as  the 
Attic  heir  of  Ionic  wisdom  and  the  fatlier  of  all  noble 
aspirations  towanl  law  and  liberty ; — the  theory  of  tlie 
univei'so  attostt\l  by  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  forms 
tlio  substnUum  of  even'thinsi  noble  in  tlie  orifirination, 
the  elaboration  and  the  practical  application  of  that  lofty 
mental  phiK^sophy^  which  in  the  hands  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Stoic  sc1kx>U  has  iwealed  itself  as 
the  highest  philosophic  appivhension  of  God  to  which 
man  ha^  attained. 

And  the  llellonic  o^Mnmunity,  which  had  emigrated 
into  Hollas  after  the  subjupxiion  of  tlie  Ionic  cities  by  the 
I.ydians,  was  worthy  of  such  IcadciNj,  While  its  social 
ov>ndilions  fornuHl  the  atm^vsphere  in  which  those  great 
men  divw  tluir  vital  bivath,  iliov  were  in  return  its 
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indispensable  prophets  and  organs.  On  the  reciprocal 
action  of  these  two  poles  is  based  all  the  higher  spiiitual 
apprehensions  of  the  Universe,  which  we  find  either  in 
individuals  or  the  community,  during  the  historical  period 
of  Greece  up  to  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  and  from  that 
onwards  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  empire. 

What  sustained  the  Greek  erect,  even  in  the  worst  of 
evil  times,  was  the  sentiment  of  humanity  with  which  he 
was  instinct.  This  displays  itself  first  in  those  self-devoted 
creative  Individuals  and  their  achievements,  and  then 
afterwards  in  the  ancient  Community  to  which  they 
belonged.  And  the  deepest  root  of  this  sentiment  we 
find  to  consist  in  the  influence  of  that  primitive  faith 
which,  refined  and  purified  by  Homer,  had  saturated  and 
moulded  the  Hellenic  life.  We  mean  the  belief  in  a 
Moral  Order  governing  the  common  affairs  of  men ;  in 
the  saving  power  of  a  rightful  balance  in  action  ; — ^in  the 
certain  retribution  awaiting  crime,  however  postponed ; — 
in  the  sons  of  the  gods,  who  had  ennobled  Nature  and 
dignified  Humanity;  and  finally  the  consciousness  in- 
separable from  this  faith,  of  the  high  vocation  of  art, 
science,  and  political  Uberty. 

Thus  those  two  heroes  and  saints  of  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  Greek  mind,  were  by  no  means  its  only 
prophets;  and  the  totality  was  something  grander  and 
nobler  than  any  of  its  single  members.  Of  these  prophets 
in  the  highest  sense,  belonging  to  that  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon  of  Hellenism,  we  find  six,  of  which  the  common- 
wealth is  one  and  not  the  least. 

The  first  of  these  prophets  is  Lyric  Poetry, — whether 
in  the  shape  of  contemplative  poetry,  or  that  of  the 
epigram,  lay,  or  ode, — which  dives  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart  and  pours  forth  thence  a  fresh  consciousness  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  in  fitting  aesthetic  expressions  of  the  emotions 
that  arise  in  the  mind  when  it  surveys  itself  and  the  out- 
ward world.     On  this  field,  the  lofty  figures  of  Solon  and 
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Pindar  tower  above  all  others,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  by  illustration. 

But  if  Lyric  poetry  be  the  earhest  of  these  prophets, 
the  Drama  is  the  second  and  the  mightier,  and  in  this 
sphere,  the  twin  orbs  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  are  the 
brightest  luminaries. 

The  third  prophet  is  Plastic  Art,  whose  highest  con- 
ception of  tlie  Divine  is  reflected  in  the  ideals  of  the  gods 
and  heroes.  This  reaches  its  highest  and  most  perfect 
expression  in  the  sculptures  of  Phidias ;  but  it  may  be 
said  to  have  a  second  and  truly  prophetic  utterance  in 
the  great  historical  pictures  and  mural-paintings  of  Poly- 
gnotus. 

The  fourth  prophet  is  Written  History.  Here,  too, 
we  have  a  double-star  ;  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  The 
foremost  place  is  due  to  Herodotus,  the  epic  bard  of 
actual  events.  He  is  in  prose  the  singer  of  that  divine 
government  of  the  destinies  of  mankind  which  culminates 
in  the  deliverance  of  Hellas.  The  heroes  that  figure  in 
his  pages  are  not  those  of  the  primeval  times,  but  the 
wise  and  mighty  men,  the  self-sacrificing  citizens  of  that 
great  age  which  he,  like  -ZEschylus,  if  only  in  his  child- 
hood, has  beheld  with  his  own  eyes,  and  which  in  later 
times,  he  handed  down  to  his  hearers  in  the  shape  of 
historical  truth.  Next  to  him  ranks  Thucydides  of  Athens, 
the  epic  poet  of  the  most,  recent  events  of  his  own  times, 
an  age  which  formed  indeed  the  tragical  Hiad  of  Athens 
and  Sparta. 

The  fifth  prophet  is  a  humane  Philosophy  ;  the  radia- 
tion of  divine  light  diffused  by  the  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  reflection  on  the  moral  and  rational  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  study  of  the  mind  itself  In  this 
sphere  there  shine  three  luminaries :  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle ;  but  among  them,  Socrates  claims  the  first  rank, 
in  virtue  of  his  originality  of  thought  and  the'  power 
exerted  by  the  grand  moral  harmony  of  his  whole  being. 
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To  these  personal  prophets,  we  must  co-ordinate  a  sixth ; 
namely  the  Body-poutic,  striving  upwards  toward  legally- 
constituted  liberty,  and  in  that  Uberty  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  pure  humanity.  It  is  this  body-politic  which 
we  found  in  its  earliest  phases  constituting  the  basis  and 
condition  of  all  Hellenic  development.  And  again,  in 
these  historical  times,  it  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  that 
collective  consciousness  which  in  the  last  struggles  of 
Greek  vitality  finds  a  personal  incarnation  in  Demosthenes, 
the  self-devoted  statesman. 

In  handling  these  wide  topics,  we  have  constantly 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  special  aim  of  this  work  in  view, 
and  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  do  the  same,  if  we  bring 
forward  much  that  he  would  not  expect,  and  again  omit 
much  that  he  would  look  for.  A  history  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  mankind  has  yet  to  be  created,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  showing  the  inmost  relations  of  facts 
and  thoughts  to  each  other.  We  neither  purpose  to  write 
a  history  nor  a  philosophy  of  lyrical  or  dramatic  poetry, 
of  art  or  science,  or  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Greeks.  But  what  we  do  wish  to  make  clear  to  our 
readers,  is  the  course  taken  by  the  actual  progress  of 
the  Hellenic  belief  in  God's  presence  and  intervention 
in  human  affairs.  Such  a  connected  succession  of  facts 
is  the  condition  of  any  philosophical  apprehension  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  spiritual  Kosmos  moves 
in  Time ;  but  such  a  presentation  of  typical  facts  is  as 
yet  lacking  to  us,  more  or  less,  in  all  those  branches 
of  research  ;  and  still  more  in  their  parent^stem  of 
language  and  religion.  It  is  of  course  impossible  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  a  critical  de- 
monstration of  the  facts  which  we  adduce  from  the 
outlying  regions  around.  We  have  had  enough  to  do 
in  securing  our  footing  on  our  own  soil,  and  in  occa- 
sionally rendering  some  account  of  the  work  we  have 
had  to  perform  in  preparing  the  ground  for  our  super- 
structure.    But  in  our  general  statement  of  results,  we 
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have  confined  ourselves  to  the  crucial  instances  capable 
of  documentary  proof.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  there  is  no  question  of  bringing  forward  new  and 
unknown  facts,  but  rather  of  adducing  those  which  are 
famihar  to  all  scholars  and  easily  accessible  to  the  reading 
public,  as  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  truth  of  uni- 
versal history. 

And  this  truth  may  perhaps  be  comprised  in  three 
propositions.  First  :  that  there  is  a  unity  and  organic 
succession  of  development  in  divine  humanity.  Secondly  : 
the  faith  in  this  has  been  in  all  ages  the  postulate  of  all 
so-called  positive  belief.  Thirdly  :  it  is  so  still,  and  must 
be  so  in  aU  future  ages. 

The  apprehension  of  the  laws  regulating  the  develop- 
ment of  Humanity,  does  not  depend  upon  insignificant 
details,  although  for  the  building  up  of  a  science  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  no  details  are  insignificant.  But  at 
present,  it  is  not  a  question  of  building  up,  but  of  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  science  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
Kosmos,  and  of  the  principle  of  motion  in  the  orbit  which 
the  mind  of  Humanity  traverses  through  the  successive 
epochs  of  Time. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   RELIGIOUS   CONSCIOUSNESS   OP  THE   LYRIC   POETS   OF 

^^ ^^      ^^  * 

GREECE* 

Long  ere  epic  poetry  had  died  its  natural  death  in  the 
latest  inane  versions  of  the  legends  concerning  Troy  and 
the  old  heroes,  the  Hellenic  mind  had  felt  the  impulse  to 
descend  into  the  arena  of  reality,  and  busy  itself  with  the 
emotions  and  experiences,  the  thoughts  and  imaginings, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  human  heart,  which  mirror 
themselves  in  the  Epos  as  they  do  in  actual  life.  In  this 
field  too,  it  discovered  the  true  law  of  proportion,  and 
invented  the  noblest  of  forms,  which  it  elaborated  in  the 
most  beautiful  of  languages.  And  here  again  we  find  the 
dualism  of  the  Hellenic  nature — the  contrast  between  its 
two  Doric  and  Ionic  constituents — coming  out  into  stronger 
and  stronger  relief,  and  forming  the  source  of  a  many- 
sidedness  and  completeness  unequalled  in  antiquity,  or  we 
may  even  say,  as  yet  in  all  human  history.  Without 
denying  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  j^lic  or  of 
the  Lesbian  lyric  schools,  on  the  whole,  the  dualism  we 
have  named  is  what  is  most  conspicuous,  when  we  trace 
the  unfolding  of  the  religious  consciousness  through  its 
successive  stages  of  development  in  the  field  of  lyric  art. 

We  find  it,  to  begin  with,  externally  in  the  contrast 
between  the  elegiac  distich  (a  dualistic  unity  formed  of 
alternate  hexameters  and  pentameters),  and  the  lyric  ode 
which  unfolds  itself  in  strophes.  The  first  is  the  Ionic  form, 
and  the  latter  reaches  in  Pindar  its  culminating  point,  as 
a  combination  of  the  .^EoUc  and  Doric  forms.  The  former 
sprang  to  life  accompanied  by  the  flute,  the  latter  (that 
which  is  strictly  speaking,  lyric  verse  in  the  ancient  sense 
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of  the  word),  by  the  lyre ;  both  these  instruments  were 
specially  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  and  brought 
to  perfection  in  his  worship.  The  lyre  had  fled  from 
Thrace  into  Boeotia  and  the  Peloponnesus  ;  the  Phrygian 
flute  came  to  Hellas  from  opposite  directions ;  by  way  of 
Ionia,  and  of  Thrace. 

The  monuments  of  elegiac  poetry  are  the  earlier  of  the 
two.  Both  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and 
judging  from  the  fragments  left  us,  we  have  not  lost  any  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  religious  consciousness  through 
the  destruction  of  the  works  of  Archilochus.  But  contem- 
porary with  this  Iambic  singer,  or  somewhat  earlier, — 
about  the  date  when  Home  was  founded,  and  Isaiah  was 
delivering  his  prophecies, — there  lived  a  poet  who  was  con- 
tinuing the  strains  of  that  divinely-human  hymn  to  the 
Universal  Order  which  had  been  intoned  by  the  Epos ;  but 
who  did  so,  taking  his  stand  on  the  domain  of  the  actual, 
and  on  the  sense  of  the  divine  element  present  in  a  free, 
legally-ordered  community.^  That  grand  saying  which  the 
singer  of  the  Hiad  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hector, 

There  is  but  one  good  omen — for  our  land  to  fight ! 

was  already  a  ray  reflected  from  that  first  brilliant  period 
after  the  re- migration  from  Attica,  when  the  common- 
wealths of  the  free  cities  along  the  coasts  and  islands  were 
rising  into  their  highest  noontide  of  prosperity.  For  as 
we  have  said  in  the  outset,  the  Commonwealth  was  there 
before  Homer,  and  the  Epos  was  in  fact  an  outbloom  of  the 
free  Aryan  federal  cities  in  Ionia.  But  at  the  era  we  have 
now  reached,  the  consciousness  of  the  religion  of  legal 
liberty  expresses  itself  as  a  thing  of  the  present. 

Callinus,  the  Ephesian,  preaches  this  religion,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  calamitous  breach  in  the  Ionic  prosperity, 
occasioned  by  the  inroad  of  the  Keltas.  A  death  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  fatherland  is,  he  says,  a  holy  deed,  well- 
pleasing  to  God.     His  enthusiastic  lays  rouse  his  fellow- 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  K.    The  Age  of  Cailinus. 
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citizens  by  arguments  and  examples  to  be  true  to  this 
faith  in  their  deeds. 

The  songs  of  the  Athenian  TYRTiEUS,  who  was  called 
to  Sparta,  breathe  the  same  tone.  They  were  composed 
for  the  second  Messenian  war,  about  570  B.C.,  therefore 
half  a  century  later  than  the  date  of  Callinus.  It  is  known 
that  the  issue  of  that  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Spartans  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  inspired  lays  and  wise 
counsels.  We  know  of  Tyrtasus,  what  we  cannot  but 
conjecture  of  Callinus,  that  he  was  a  valiant  soldier  and 
a  citizen  of  high  repute  ;  in  all  probability,  too,  a  wise 
statesman.  Aristotle's  vague  mention  of  the  latter  fact 
receives  its  explanation  from  the  circumstance  recorded 
by  Pausanias,  that  Tyrtaeus  induced  the  Spartans  to 
cancel  the  prohibition  to  cultivate  during  the  war  the 
Messenian  lands  and  the  neighbouring  Lacedaemonian 
borders.  His  "  Thoughts^'  composed  in  the  elegiac 
measure,  mention  the  close  of  the  Seventeen  Years'  War, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  668  B.C. 
(Olymp.  28 — 1).  They  quite  accord  in  tone  with  the 
lays  of  Callinus,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  Uke  religious  sen- 
timent. His  war-songs  in  tlie  stormy  anapaestic  measure 
are  more  fiery.  We  possess  the  following  fragment  of 
them  : — 

Forward,  forward  to  the  strife, 
Sparta's  sons,  your  fathers'  own  ! 
With  your  left  throw  forth  the  shield ; 
Manfully  the  javelin  wield ; 
Be  not  chary  of  your  life ; 
Sparta  no  such  use  hath  known.' 

A  poem  of  his  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  called  ^^Eunomia^'' 
or  the  "  Good  Governments'^  contains  the  following 
oracular  utterance  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  in  eulogy  of 
hereditary  monarchy  when  combined  with  republican 
institutions,  such  as  those  which  Lycurgus  had  founded  or 

^  Translated  by  Profeasor  Conington. 
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rather  organized.    It  is  in  the  epic  metre,  and  the  passage 
cited  is  as  follows  :-r- 

Let  the  great  kings  in  council-hall  preside. 
Whose  thoughts  for  Sparta's  well-loved  town  provide, 
With  grave  and  reverend  seniors :  next  to  these 
Debate  the  commons  o'er  your  sage  decrees : 
Let  each  one  wisely  speak  and  justly  deal, 
Nor  plot  in  malice  'gainst  the  general  weal. 
Thus  might  and  victory  on  the  realm  shall  wait  : 
So  Phoebus  tells  the  fortune  of  the  state.* 

The  elegiac  poems  of  this  singer  we  will  presently 
subjoin  without  further  comment.  They  are  the  most 
ancient  lyrical  poetry  in  the  world  having  reference  to 
the  occurrences  of  actual  life  and  to  political  questions. 

Thus  these  two  poets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies B.C.,  are  our  oldest  lyric  prophets.  Not  until 
580  B.C.  (therefore  in  the  last  years  of  Jerusalem),  does 
Solon,  the  Athenian,  make  his  appearance.  He,  too, 
availed  himself  of  the  elegiac  form,  but  was  a  philosophic 
poet,  who  has  succeeded  in  expounding  w4th  poetic 
luminousness,  the  reli^ous  beliefs  which  are  the  outcome 
of  his  experiences  during  his  noble  career. 

Now  these  three,  both  in  regard  to  the  style  and  the  sub- 
stance of  their  works,  form  a  unity,  as  opposed  to  the  great 
Doric  prophet, — Pindar  the  Theban.  While  the  former 
are  adherents  of  the  Homeric  views  and  school,  accordinor 
to  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  school  indicated  above, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  representative 
of  the  Orphic  tendency.  The  former  are  patriotic  philo- 
sophers, while  Pindar  is  a  theological  lyric  poet.  He 
lived  when  the  sun  of  the  historical  day  of  Hellas  was 
standing  high  in  the  heavens ;  most  of  his  Odes  of  Victory 
belong  to  the  time  shortly  before  or  after  the  Persian 
invasion  and  the  victory  of  Marathon  (b.c.  490).  In  the 
interim,  Pythagoras  had  appeared,  and  jEschylus  had 
arisen,  and  with  him,  the  conception  of  that  grandest  and 

'  Tr.  by  Prof.  Conlngton. 
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most  comprehensive  of  intellectual  creations, — the  true 
Drama.  Since  it  is  important  in  tracing  the  development 
of  Greek  religious  consciousness,  to  note  somewhat  closely 
the  relations  of  time,  we  shall  here  aflSx  the  more  impor- 
tant synchronisms. 

Pindar  began  his  political  career  in  Delphi  (see 
Pyth.  xii.),  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventy-first  Olympiad 
B.C.  494  ;  that  memorable  year  in  which  Sardis,  after  six 
years  of  freedom,  was  again  subjugated  by  Darius ;  an 
event  which  Phrynicus  soon  after  represented  in  a  tragedy 
before  the  Athenians.  Another  Pythian  Ode  (Pyth.  vii.) 
he  composed  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  From 
that  date  onwards,  he  wrote  Odes  of  Victory,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  sanguinary  contest  waged  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  the  Athenians  in  Olymp.  80 — 4 
(the  battle  of  Tanagra  and  its  counterpart)  =  B.C.  456. 
He  died  in  Argos,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  Olymp.  84 — 1 
(  =  443  B.C.),  and  his  ^^  Hymn  to  Persephone^'' — the  god- 
dess of  the  spirit-world, — which  he  composed  in  that  year, 
in  obedience  to  a  command  communicated  to  him  in  a 
vision,  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  Of  the 
Odes  preserved  to  us,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Olympics  are 
the  latest :  they  belong  to  Olymp.  82 — (1  =b.c.  452). 

jEschylus  (born  Olymp.  63 — 4  =  B.C.  525),  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  poet,  at  the  age  of  five  and-twenty 
(Olymp.  70 — 4  =  b.c.  500).  He  won  the  prize  with  his 
^Persians''  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  (Olymp.  76 — 4  =  B.C.  473),  therefore  eleven  years 
after  Pindar.  Four  years  later,  the  star  of  Sophocles  was 
in  the  ascendant  (Olymp.  77 — 4=B.c.  468),  and  the  youth- 
ful poet  bore  away  the  prize  from  ^schylus.  The  last 
piece  of  jEschylus,  the  "  Oresteia"  was  produced  Olymp. 
80 — 2  =  B.C.  458.  The  venerable  poet,  now  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  was  crowned,  and  shortly  after  died  in  the 
Sicilian  city  of  Gela.  Thus  Pindar  survived,  as  he  had 
preceded,  jEschylus  by  a  few  years.  A  fairer  or  more 
influential  conjunction  of  two  poetical  luminaries  history 
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cannot  produce,  except  in  the  case  of  Goethe,  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  the  modem  world,  and  Schiller,  one  of  the 
few  tragic  poets  the  world  has  seen  since  Shakespeare. 

1.  CaUinua  the  Epheaian. 

How  long  lie  listless  ?  when  will  ye  be  bold  ? 

What  ?  can  ye  face  your  neighbours  without  shame. 
Thus  idly  lingering  ?  as  in  peace  ye  fold 

Your  hands  while  war  has  wrapped  the  land  in  flame. 
'Tis  brave  and  good  in  battle-field  to  strive 

For  land  and  little  ones  and  youthful  wife : 
Ask  ye  of  death  ?  be  sure  it  will  arrive 

Whene'er  the  Fates  have  spun  the  web  of  life. 
Then  aim  the  lance,  with  stout  heart  hid  beneath 

The  covering  shield,  soon  as  the  combat  joins  : 
Ne'er  lived  the  man  was  fated  to  shun  death. 

No,  though  he  sprang  e'en  from  immortal  loins. 
Oft,  flying  from  the  combat  and  the  spear. 

Home  comes  a  wight,  and  there  by  death  is  met : 
For  such  his  country  sheds  no  pitying  tear : 

But,  should  a  brave  man  bleed,  all  eyes  are  wet. 
A  nation  .mourns  a  hero  when  he  dies : 

Living,  he  walks  a  demigod  on  earth  : 
As  to  a  tower,  men  raise  to  him  their  eyes. 

For  he,  though  single,  matches  hosts  in  worth. 

2.  Tyrtcevs. 

Well  for  the  soldier  if  in  battle's  van 

Striving  his  best  for  fatherland  he  fall ! 
But  to  leave  town  and  field,  an  outcast  man, 

And  beg  his  bread,  is  bitterer  far  than  all. 
With  his  grey  sire  and  mother  at  bis  side. 
His  little  children  and  his  youthful  bride. 
To  stranger  folk  unwelcome  comes  the  guest 

Subdued  by  penury  and  hateful  need, 
Shaming  his  race,  staining  his  noble  crest ; 

And  ill  repute  and  wretchedness  succeed. 
Since  then  for  one  thus  wandering  none  e'er  feel 

Begard  nor  pity,  nor  take  kindly  thought. 
Fight  we  for  home  and  fatherland  with  zeal. 

And  nobly  perish,  counting  life  as  nought  I 
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Young  men,  let  each  by  each  in  combat  stand, 

Nor  take  the  lead  in  flying  or  in  fear, 
But  in  your  bosom  keep  a  stout  heart  manned. 

Nor  as  ye  struggle  hold  existence  dear ; 
Nor  leave  the  old  behind  in  coward  flight. 
The  aged  folk  whose  limbs  no  more  are  light. 


Sons  of  unconquered  Heracles  are  ye : 

Take  heart :  the  neck  of  Zeus  is  still  unbent. 
Fear  not  the  multitude  of  men,  nor  flee. 

But  to  the  foe  let  each  his  shield  present. 
Hating  his  life,  and  counting  the  dark  night 
Of  death  more  welcome  than  the  glad  sunlight. 

..... 
Who,  standing  each  by  each,  are  bold  in  mind 

To  combat  hand  to  hand  in  battle's  van. 
Less  frequent  fall,  and  save  the  folk  behind  : 

But  trembling  souls  have  lost  the  worth  of  man. 

This,  this  is  genuine  valour,  this  the  best 
And  proudest  ornament  a  youth  can  gain. 

To  the  whole  state  a  common  good  confest. 
In  battle's  van  unblenching  to  remain 

With  stedfast  stride,  and  shameful  flight  forget. 

Spirit  and  life  upon  the  hazard  set. 

•  ••••• 

That  man  the  young  and  old  alike  bemoan ; 

For  him  the  whole  great  city  heaves  a  sigh  : 
His  sepulchre,  his  sons  by  all  are  known. 

His  sons'  sons,  and  their  late  posterity. 
His  honour  and  his  fame  are  ne'er  foregone ; 

Though  underground,  he  is  immortal  still, 
Whome'er  in  stedfast  posture  fighting  on 

For  land  and  children  war's  grim  god  shall  kill ; 
But  should  he  'scape  the  fate  that  lays  men  low 

And  conquering  win  the  guerdon  of  the  brave. 
All,  young  and  old,  to  him  observance  show. 

And  after  pleasant  life  he  seeks  the  grave : 
Juniors  and  equals  all  and  elders  rise 

With  reverence  from  their  seats  and  give  him  place : 
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In  honour  he  grows  old,  nor  any  tries 

To  bate  his  due  of  justice  or  of  grace : 
Let  each  then  boldly  seek  to  mount  such  height 
Of  manly  worth,  not  flinching  from  the  fight* 

3.  Solon  of  AtheTia. 

Scarcely  do  we  find  in  the  ancient  world  another  life  so 
rich  in  firuit  and  mighty  in  influence  as  that  of  Solon.  He 
was  not  only  (as  we  have  already  indicated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  chapter)  the  most  humane  and  virtuous  legislator 
of  classical  antiquity ;  but  in  him  were  united  the  character- 
istics of  a  brave  citizen  capable  of  saving  his  country  by 
resolute  action,  with  intellectual  power  and  the  faculty  of 
poetic  art.  The  scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  had  acquired 
an  independent  fortune  and  large  experience  of  the  world 
on  his  mercantile  travels.  An  Athenian  equally  by  birth 
and  aSection,  he  was  nevertheless  through  and  tlirough  a 
Greek,  and  a  man ;  he  knew  and  loved  the  Ilellenic  life 
in  all  its  forms ;  but  even  in  the  destinies  and  exploits  of 
the  barbarians,  he  discerned  and  sympathized  with  the 
human  element,  and  took  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  it  by  his  own  observation. 

His  own  theory  of  the  universe,  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
his  religion  and  mode  of  viewing  the  theologico-philoso- 
phical  aspect  of  human  aflairs,  Solon  has  recorded  in  a 
poem  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect  and  elegiac  measure, 
bearing  the  title  of  '^Solon's  Lessons  for  himself  It  is 
his  confession  of  faith  respecting  the  great  question  of  the 
faith  of  Humanity  in  itself  and  its  divine  destiny.  The 
genuineness  of  this  poem,  which  was  well-known  to  the 
ancients,  has  never  been  contested;  and  it  bears  the 
stamps  of  authenticity  too  unmistakably  both  in  language, 
composition  and  style  to  admit  of  a  doubt  on  the  part  of 
anyone  not  utterly  ignorant  or  thoughtless.  Unfortun- 
ately, here,  as  with  almost  all  the  lyric  fragments  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us  from  the  terrible  shipwreck  of  the 

*  Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
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ancient  world,  we  are  left  without  any  minute  details  of 
the  date  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  But 
we  may  safely  assume  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  man 
in  mature  life,  if  not  old  age.  Solon  appears  altogether 
to  have  been  fond  of  writing  his  confessions  as  others  are 
of  writing  their  epitaphs.  Such  an  inscription  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  Code,  in  his  brief  but  noble  distichs  on  the 
aim  and  spirit  of  that  great  work  : — 

I  gave  the  commons  power,  in  measure  such 
As  might  suffice,  not  Httle  nor  too  much ; 
While  for  the  great  and  wealthy,  with  Uke  care 
I  planned  that  none  should  lack  his  fitting  share. 
So  o'er  them  both  a  mighty  shield  I  threw. 
Lest  either  should  prevail  beyond  his  due.^ 

This  expresses  precisely  his  character,  as  we  gather  it 
from  the  other  poem  to  which  we  have  referred.  He 
surveys  the  world  which  he  has  seen,  reflected  on,  and  to 
some  extent  moulded ;  and  in  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes, 
he  beholds  the  retributive  and  deUvering  hand  of  God ; 
the  sinner  and  the  tyrant  perish  in  their  Heaven-sent  in- 
fatuation. And  thus  throughout  Greece  at  this  date,  we 
see  men  bestirring  themselves  in  their  respective  avoca- 
tions with  ever-growing  freedom  of  action,  and  aspiring 
to  a  noble  independence,  which  is  the  only  solid  ground 
of  all  liberty ;  while  the  masses  are  acquiring  wealth  and 
living  in  comfort.  But  whither,  he  asks,  will  it  all  lead  ? 
Will  pride,  the  root  of  all  evil,  spread  its  branches  wider 
and  wider  around  ? 

When  plenty  empties  all  her  horn. 
From  fulness  insolence  is  bom, 

says  Solon,  in  another  poem.  So,  likewise,  we  perceive 
that  he  had  not  yielded  to  any  illusions  respecting  the 
aims  secretly  cherished  by  the  aristocrats.  Wlien,  fore- 
seeing the  coup  cCetal  of  Pisistratus,  he  entered  armed 
into  the  Assembly  and  foretold  that  event,  the  august 
wisdom  of  the  council  declared  that  Solon  had  gone  mad. 

*  TV.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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"  Oh  that  men  would  but  reverence  the  eternal  law  of 
the  universe  which  commands  the  observance  of  moral 
fitness !  "  This  is  the  key-note  of  his  beautiful  soliloquy, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  faithful  rendering. 

Solon's  Lessons  for  Himself. 

Children  of  Zeus  and  golden  Memory, 

Pierian  Muses,  hearken  to  my  suit : 
Vouchsafe  me  from  the  blessed  ones  on  high 

A  life  of  bliss,  from  men  a  good  repute  ; 
Let  me  give  joy  to  friends,  to  foes  give  pain. 

To  those  a  reverence,  and  to  these  a  dread. 
Wealth  though  I  seek,  I  spurn  unrighteous  gain : 

At  last  comes  Justice,  though  with  halting  tread. 
The  wealth  that  heaven  bestows  is  firm  and  strong, 

A  goodly  tree,  from  root  to  crown  well-grained : 
Tlie  wealth  that  men  seek  out  by  pride  and  wrong, 

It  comes  perforce,unwilling  and  constrained  : 
Soon  ruin  lights  oit  treasure  thus  amassed : 

Like  flame,  'tis  wont  from  little  to  begin. 
Light  at  the  first,  but  grievous  at  the  last ; 

For  short  the  endurance  of  the  works  of  sin. 
But  Zeus,  the  end  in  all  things  he  discerns ; 

Swift  as  a  wind  in  spring  the  clouds  has  chased, 
A  wind  that  ocean  from  its  depth  upturns 

And  through  the  land  lays  goodly  labour  waste. 
Then  passing  to  the  gods'  high  house  divine 

It  shows  once  more  a  heaven  of  stainless  blue ; 
O'er  the  broad  earth  once  more  the  sun  doth  shine 

In  glorious  strength,  and  clouds  are  none  to  view : 
Such  is  Zeus'  wrath,  not  lightly  into  blaze, 

Like  mortal's  ire,  by  each  occasion  blown; 
Yet  'scapes  not  he  whose  heart  from  virtue  strays . 

The  sin,  the  vengeance  in  the  end  are  shown. 
One  sufi*ers  now,  one  then ;  but  should  they  fly 

Themselves,  nor  Heaven's  revenge  their  steps  o'ertake. 
At  length  it  comes :  their  hapless  progeny 

Or  late  descendants  heavy  payment  make. 
So  think  we,  good  and  bad,  we  mortal  men ; 

We  dream  of  bliss,  until  we  suffer  ill : 
We  suffer,  and  we  sorrow ;  but  till  then 

With  empty  hopes  our  open  mouths  we  fill ; 
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Lives  there  whom  dire  disease  makes  pale  and  wan  ? 

Health  is  his  hope^  his  thought^  his  constant  dream : 
The  craven  thinks  himself  a  valiant  man : 

The  fool  is  comely  in  his  own  esteem : 
The  wretch  whom  penury  presses  to  the  ground 

In  fancy  is  the  lord  of  wealth  unt/old  : 
Each  goes  his  gait :  one  roams  the  sea  profound 

To  bring  back  treasure  in  his  vesseFs  hold ; 
The  angry  tempests  toss  him  at  their  will, 

Yet  of  his  precious  life  he  takes  no  care : 
One  labours  year  by  year  the  earth  to  till, 

His  thought  concentred  on  the  crooked  share : 
One  by  Athene  and  Hephaestus  taught 

Works  out  his  living  with  his  own  deft  hands : 
One  with  the  gifts  of  all  the  Muses  fraught 

The  limits  of  sweet  wisdom  understands : 
To  one  Apollo  gives  prophetic  power ; 

He  knows  the  evil  coming  from  afar ; 
The  gods  assist  his  thought ;  but  fate's  dread  hour 

No  augur  skill,  no  sacrifice  can  bar : 
Some  know  the  lore  of  Paean's  healing  art. 

But  to  no  end  their  gracious  work  they  ply : 
Oft  comes  great  anguish  from  a  little  smart, 

And  all  in  vain  is  soothing  pharmacy : 
A  man  lies  pierced  with  sickness'  bitter  throes ; 

Sadden  the  hand  of  healing  bids  him  live. 
So  Fate  on  mortals  good  and  ill  bestows. 

And  none  may  shun  the  gifts  immortals  give. 
Peril  and  chance  attend  man's  actions  all ; 

The  end  of  that  begun  he  may  not  know : 
Who  plans  a  goodly  work,  he  oft  doth  fall 

Unwitting  into  great  and  grievous  woe ; 
While  to  the  foolish  worker  Heaven  accords 

A  prosperous  chance,  fair  issue  of  fond  quest. 
No  limit  know  wealth's  ever-waxing  hoards : 

Who  owns  the  most,  toils  harder  than  the  rest. 
All  crave  alike :  who  shall  assuage  such  greed  ? 

Ay,  Heaven  gives  gain  to  mortals,  well  I  wis : 
Thence  follows  ruin,  which  when  Zeus  doth  speed 

In  vengeance,  now  it  visits  that,  now  this.* 

*  Tr.  by  Prof.  Coningtou. 
X  2 
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Such  verses  may  well  have  sounded  very  antiquated 
and  tedious  in  the  ears  of  a  luxurious  age  of  external 
culture ;  but  the  course  of  the  world's  history  for  the  space 
of  two  millenniums  and  a  half,  has  set  its  seal  on  the  re- 
flections of  the  wise  Athenian.  And  our  scomers  may 
yet,  in  their  own  fate  and  that  of  those  around  them, 
come  to  experience  how  true  is  the  despised  lesson 
which  Solon  here  inculcates  in  his  solemn  and  pious  me- 
ditations. It  is  the  same  doctrine  which  he  preached 
to  the  vain  and  ostentatious  Croesus,  and  which  that 
monarch  called  to  mind  upon  the  funeral  pile ;  and  not 
improbably  again  afterwards,  at  the  court  of  Cyrus.^ 

4.  Pindar  the  Theban. 

A  very  different  tone  echoes  to  us  from  the  voice  of 
"  the  divine  Pindaros"  as  the  ancients  called  him,  i.e.  the 
inspired  speaker.  He  was  no  statesman,  but  a  poet  by 
profession,  literally  a  priest  of  the  Muses.  He  was  a 
Theban,  the  citizen  of  a  small  oligarchical  State,  which 
would  very  willingly  have  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  envoys  of  Darius,  and  cursed  the  Ionian  unruliness ; 
nay,  would  fain  have  inflicted  a  penalty  on  Pindar,  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  had  found  himself  un- 
able to  refuse  a  meed  of  praise  to  the  Athenians. 

Yet  Pindar  is  less  the  Doric  contrast  than  the  Doric 
complement  to  Solon  and  the  Ionic  school  in  general.  For 
it  is  indeed  the  blessing  of  truly  flourishing  periods,  and 
of  virtuous-minded  peoples,  honestly  striving  to  advance, 
that  the  differences  arising  from  personal  character,  race, 
or  locality,  are  transformed  into  harmonious  union. 
While  each  from  his  own  standing-point  aspires  towards 
what  is  highest,  and  hence  strives  after  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctively a  characteristic  of  our  common  nature,  the 
sense  of  the  richness  of  human  endowment  is  strengthened 
by  the  apparent  contrariety  of  tendencies  in  that  nature. 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 
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It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the  contrast  between 
the  Homeric  and  the  Orphic  cast  of  thought  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  the  respective  representations  given  us  by  So- 
lon and  by  Pindar  of  the  retributive  Divine  justice  and  the 
Moral  Order  of  the  world.  Solon  does  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  apparent  confusions  in  the  course  of  events, 
yet  finds  in  that  course  sufficient  hght  and  consolation  to 
retain  and  to  proclaim  his  faith,  that  the  over-ruling  Deity, 
— ^Zeus, — does  intervene  in  the  destinies  of  man,  here 
upon  this  earth ;  and  that  even  if  the  evil-doer  himself 
escape  his  judgments,  their  curse  rests  upon  his  children 
and  children's  children.  This  faith  of  his  was  not  shaken 
by  the  violent  popular  convulsions  of  his  time,  but  rather 
confirmed ;  he  in  no  wise  overlooked  the  dangers  attendant 
on  a  general  civil  liberty,  but  he  knew  also  that  the 
tyrants  of  his  day  acknowledged  no  divine  right  save 
their  own,  and  he  beheved  in  the  blessings  of  freedom 
when  associated  with  law.  This  is  Solon's  philosophical 
theology.  He  by  no  means  denies  or  calls  in  question  a 
punishment  of  the  evil-doer  after  death — a  moral  retri- 
bution revealing  itself  in  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul 
— ^but  he  is  silent  on  this  point ;  he  does  not  feel  himself 
competent  to  assert  any  authoritative  or  certain  doctrine 
respecting  it. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  Pindar,  the  Orphic,  and,  we 
may  probably  add,  the  Pythagorean.  It  is  indeed  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  most  difficult  passage  of  his  lofty 
poetry,  to  assume  that  he  lays  stress  only  on  the  retribu- 
tions infficted  in  another  hfe.  As  an  intelligent  Orphic, 
he  could  not  do  that ;  for  the  Orphic  theologians  insisted 
strongly  on  the  might  of  the  Erinnyes ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  an  evil  conscience,  that  involuntary  witness  which 
the  wicked  bear  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  But 
we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  Pindar  has,  in  fact, 
preached  both  the  national  philosophy  and  the  Orphic 
theology  as  his  own  conviction,  although  he  brings  the 
latter  into  greater  prominence,  and  his  fancy  prefers 
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to  linger  on  the  pictures  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  following  is  a  fiaithful  rendering  of  the  difficult  passage 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ' : — 

For  in  Olympia  his  the  prize; 

And  with  fraternal  chariots  shared, 

Pytho  and  Isthmian  fields  award 

Twin  garlands  wreathed  of  common  victories. 

Careful  thoughts  are  cast  away 
When  a  high  emprize  is  won. 
Wealth,  with  virtue's  bright  array. 
Leads  the  chase  of  glory  on. 
Ever  apt  occasion  bringing, 
As  deep  musings  prompt  the  plan ; 
Far  and  wide  a  radiance  flinging; 
Star  that  gilds  the  path  of  man. 

But  he  on  whom  it  shines  doth  know 
What  shall  hereafter  come ; 
That  with  the  dead  below 
Spirits  rebellious 'take  forthwith  their  doom; 
And  what  is  sinful  done 
In  this,  Jove's  empire,  under  earth  at  last 
Meets  judgment  strict  from  one 
Whose  sentence  is  by  dire  compulsion  past. 

Far  other  lot  befalls  the  good ; 
A  life  from  trouble  free ; 
Nor  with  laborious  hands 
To  vex  the  stubborn  lands 
Nor  beat  the  billowy  sea 
For  a  scant  liveUhood. 
But  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods 
Who  love  the  faithful,  their  abodes ; 
By  day  or  night  the  sun  quits  not  their  sphere ; 
Living  a  dateless  age  without  a  tear. 
The  others  urge  meanwhile, 
Loathsome  to  sight,  their  endless  toil. 
But  whoso  thrice  on  either  side 
With  firm  endurance  have  been  tried. 
Keeping  the  soul  exempted  still 
Through  every  change  from  taint  of  ill, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 
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To  the  tower  of  Kronos  they 

Travel  Jove's  eternal  way. 

On  that  blest  isle's  enchanted  ground 

Airs  from  ocean  breathe  around ; 

Burn  the  bright  immortal  flowers. 

Some  on  beds,  and  some  on  bowers. 

From  the  branches  hanging  high  ; 

Some  fed  by  waters  where  they  lie ; 

Of  whose  blossoms  these  do  braid 

Armlets,  and  crowns  their  brows  to  shade. 

Such  bliss  is  theirs,  assured  by  just  decree 

Of  Rhadamanth,  who  doth  the  judgment  share 

With  father  Kronos,  spouse  of  fihea,  she 

Who  hath  o'er  all  in  heaven  the  highest  chair.* 

But  if  we  would  not  misunderstand  the  picture  Pindar 
here  draws  of  the  life  with  Kronos,  we  must  above  all, 
divest  our  minds  of  the  common  conception  of  the  life  of 
the  Blessed,  as  though  it  were  a  state  of  mere  indolent 
repose.  It  is  only  the  more  toilsome  modes  of  winning 
our  daily  bread,  the  coarser  cares  of  this  life,  from  which 
they  are  exempt.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  employed  in 
the  most  honourable  office  that  can  appertain  to  beings  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  inasmuch  as  they  take  part  in  the  judicial 
function,  under  the  direction  of  Kronos  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Ehadamanthus.  That  they  are  to  be  conceived 
as  present,  when  the  latter  sits  in  judgment  that  he  may, 
in  accordance  with  the  fiat  of  supreme  justice,  receive 
the  spirits  of  the  justified  into  the  circle  of  the  Blessed,  is 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words  — "  at  the  councils  of 
Ehadamanthus,"  and  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  festal  ornaments  which  they  wear  on  the 
occasion.  The  priests  and  the  higher  judges  and  digni- 
taries of  ancient  Greece  (thus  in  Athens  all  the  Archons, 
especially  ,the  Archon-king,  who  was  supreme  judge  in 
the  stead  of  the  ancient  kings)  wore  a  wreath  while 
engaged  in  their  oflicial  duties.     It  is  therefore  such  a 

'  Gary's  TmnBlation  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  Antistrophe  l<,  &c. 
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solemn  tribunal  of  which  Pindar  is  speakmg.  The 
President,  seated  on  the  highest  throne,  is  the  ancient 
Euler  of  the  universe ;  his  assessor,  the  righteous  Ehada- 
manthus,  is  the  son  of  a  god,  and  a  prince.  The 
assembly  of  the  blessed  dead  form  the  priestly  nation, 
assenting  with  glad  acclaim  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge, 
and  with  joyful  sympathy  welcoming  the  newly-arrived 
souls.  Their  cares  are  ended;  but  their  inborn  divine 
vocation  remains  to  them,  and  they  cherish  too  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  all  the  nobler  enjoyments  of  their 
earthly  life. 

The  aspect  under  which  this  sprightlier  side  of  all  hfe's 
social  pleasure  presented  itself  to  the  Hellenes,  is  brought 
out  in  still  livelier  colours  in  a  celebrated  fragment  of 
one  of  Pindar's  Dirges ;  in  which,  moreover,  the  poet 
does  not  fail  to  make  mention  also  of  the  sacred  services 
which  the  Blessed  render  to  the  gods  as  priests.  The 
following  is  the  passage  referred  to  : — 

Shines  for  them  the  sun's  warm  glow 
When  'tis  darkness  here  below : 
And  the  ground  before  their  towers. 
Meadow-land  with  purple  flowers. 
Teems  with  incense-bearing  treen. 
Teems  with  fruit  of  golden  sheen. 
Some  in  steed  and  wrestling  feat, 
Some  in  dice  take  pleasure  sweet. 
Some  in  harping :  at  their  side 
Blooms  the  spring  in  all  her  pride. 
Fragrance  all  about  is  blown 

O'er  that  country  of  desire, 
Ever  as  rich  gifts  are  thrown 

Freely  on  the  far-seen  fire 
Blazing  from  the  altar-stone.' 

In  neither  of  these  passages  do  we  find  anything  incon- 
sistent with  Homer's  description  of  the  life  of  the  heroes 
in  Hades,  described  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  Odyssey, 

*  Tr.  by  Prof.  Coniugton. 
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and  the  resemblance  is  still  closer  to  Hesiod's  picture  of 
the  realm  of  Kronos  already  quoted. 

With  regard  to  the  Hellenic  gospel  of  Nemesis, — the  all- 
disposing  retributive  justice  of  Grod, — there  are  not  only 
several  passages,  which  expressly  name  Nemesis,  but  the 
injunction  to  keep  the  due  mean,  in  remembrance  of  the 
power  of  the  gods  and  of  man's  nothingness,  is  the  constant 
key-note  resounding  through  all  Pindar's  poetry  when 
speaking  of  the  order  of  this  world.  Such  passages  as  the 
following,  we  must  take  in  connection  with  the  more  direct 
statements  of  the  passages  already  cited : — 

Of  such  glorious  deeds  with  more 
May  His  pleasure  keep  the  store, 
Averting  the  distressful  train 
Of  sharp  diseases ;  and  restrain 
Dire  reverse  of  Nemesis 
To  violate  their  noble  blivss ; 
But  with  a  life  unharmed,  in  peace^ 
Themselves  and  city  aye  increase.* 

Or  again,  where  describing  the  blissful  life  of  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo- worshippers,  he  says : — 

Nor  toil  they  fear, 

Nor  furious  battle,  sheltered  still 

From  Nemesis  to  work  them  ill.* 

There  is  certainly  in  his  poems  mention  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods ;  as  in  Isthm.  vi.  [vii]  Strophe  3,  Antistrophe 
3  ;  but  detached  expressions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  accordance  with  the  whole  scope  of  Pindar's 
conception  of  the  universe.  So,  for  instance,  it  is  said  in 
the  passage  referred  to  : — 

Son  of  Diodotus,  thou  lovedst  to  tell 

Of  Meleager ;  lovedst  to  tell 

Of  Hector  and  that  prophet  brave 

Amphiaraus  ;  then,  as  they. 

Thou  didst  breathe  out  thy  prime  of  life 

Amid  the  foremost  strife, 

*  Gary's  "  Pindar  "  Olymp.  viii.     The  concluding  lines. 
»  Gary's  "Pindar,"  Pyth.  x.  Antistrophe  3. 
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Where,  but  the  sturdiest,  none  withstood  the  fray. 
When  hope  no  more  was  fain  to  save^ 
And  sorrow  closed  the  day. 

But  now  the  ruler  of  the  seas 
Hath  brought  me  calm  after  a  storm, 
And  I  will  sing,  and  singing  form 
Thy  tresses  to  the  wreath. 
Nor  envy  in  immortal  bosoms  breathe. 
If  of  each  day  the  pleasant  wooing 
And  bliss  with  quiet  heart  pursuing, 
I  journey  on  to  age  and  my  last  hour  in  peace. 

For  all  alike  the  fated  time  remains. 
Their  destiny  unknown ; 
And  he  who  aching  vision  strains 
Is  short  of  God's  eternal  throne. 
The  winged  Pegasean  steed 
Bellerophon  his  master  threw. 
When  upward  to  the  stalls  of  heaven  he  flew, 
Deeming  in  Jove's  full  council  to  alight. 
But  still  for  sweet  disjoined  from  right 
Is  bitterest  end  decreed.^ 

But  we  have  seen  above  that  such  expressions  do  not  ex- 
clude the  recognition  that  what  appears  to  the  short- 
sighted or  wicked  man  as  Euin  (Ate),  is  to  the  poet  the 
righteous  verdict  of  Divine  justice,  and  so  likewise  the 
seeming  envy  of  the  gods  arises  from  the  incapacity  of 
man  to  bear  too  great  a  burden  of  prosperity.  Now  no 
one  perceives  this  more  clearly  than  Pindar.  He  calls 
**  measure^''  "  due  limits''  the  condition  of  all  happiness,  in 
a  pregnant  saying  (Pyth.  ii.  Antistrophe  2). 

None  should  o'erstep  his  limit. 

In  the  midst  of  a  glowing  eulogium  of  the  race  and  city 
of  his  hero,  he  suddenly  breaks  off  and  ends  in  reverent 
awe  with  the  prayer  :— 

Hence  let  me  win  my  way  with  nimble  feet : 

Great  Zeus,  be  reverence  mine  and  life  of  pleasures  sweet.' 

»  Gary's  «  Pindar,"  Isth.  vi.  (vii.)  Sir.  .3.  Antistr,  3. 
*  Olymp.  xiii.    Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
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Art  and  poesy,  nay,  all  beauty  and  grace,  have  their  con- 
dition in  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration,  the  observance 
of  due  limits,  and  this  has  its  primary  ground  in  holy 
reverence.  This  thought,  apprehended  in  aU  its  depth,  is 
too  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacredness 
of  Greek  (and  of  all  true)  feeling  for  art,  for  us  to  omit 
quoting  here  Pindar's  Invocation  to  the  Graces : — 

0  ye,  ordained  by  lot  to  dwell 

Where  Cephisian  waters  well. 

And  hold  your  fair  retreat 

'Mid  herd  of  coursers  beautiful  and  fleet : 

Benowned  queens,  that  take  your  rest 

In  Orchomenus  the  blest. 

Guarding  with  ever-watchful  eye 

The  Minyan's  high-born  progeny ; 

To  you  my  votive  strains  belong : 

List,  Graces,  to  your  suppliant's  song. 

For  all  delightful  things  below, 

All  sweet,  to  you  their  being  owe, 

And  at  your  hand  their  blessings  share 

The  wise,  the  splendid,  and  the  fair. 

Nor  without  the  holy  Graces 
The  gods  in  those  supernal  places 
Their  dances  or  their  banquets  rule : 
Dispensers  they  of  all  above 
Throughout  the  glorious  court  of  Jove : 
Where  each  has  placed  her  sacred  stool 
By  the  golden-bowed  Apollo, 
Whom  in  his  harpings  clear  they  follow. 
And  the  high  majestic  state 
Of  their  Eternal  Father  venerate. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  Aglaia,  thou 
Darting  splendours  from  thy  brow. 
With  musical  Euphrosyne, 
Be  present :  nor  less  call  I  thee. 
Tuneful  Thalia,  to  look  down 
On  this  joyous  rout,  and  own 
Me  their  bardJ 

Cary*8  "  Pindar,'*  Olymp.  xiv. 
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The  relation  of  the  Divine  to  man  and  to  human  affairs 
is  seen  by  Pindar  in  the  noblest  aspect  it  presented  to  the 
Greek  mind.  "  The  law,"  he  says,  "  is  the  ruler  of  gods 
and  men."  ^  This  sentence  occurs  in  a  fragment,  which 
has  been  cited  by  many  ancient  writers,  but  always  in 
part  only.  What  Pindar  would  seem  to  have  asserted  in 
it,  may  perhaps  be  thus  expressed : — ^The  true  law  is  that  of 
Nature,  ruling  in  the  universe.  This,  although  unwritten 
and  unproclaimed,  vindicates  its  authority  by  the  issue  of 
events  in  such  a  manner  as  sometimes  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  mere  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  Such  an  ar- 
bitrary divine  act  can  be  justified  only  by  a  divine  end. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  take  this  divine  law  of  Nature  into 
his  own  hands,  except  he  who  can  plead  a  divine  vocation 
to  do  so.  But  the  possession  of  such  a  divine  vocation 
can  alone  be  authenticated  by  putting  an  end  to  human, 
selfish  acts  of  violence,  tyranny,  arbitrary  power,  with 
conscious  intent  and  at  the  cost  of  self-sacrifice.  Of  such 
a  nature,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  act  of  Heracles, 
the  noblest  of  divine  sons,  when  he  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  the  inhuman  tyrant  Geryon,  as  thus  related  in  the 
fragment  to  which  we  have  referred : — 

Law,  universal  king, 
Supreme  o'er  mortals  and  immortals, 

With  highest  hand  doth  bring 

The  violent  deed  of  might. 

And  makes  it  just  and  right. 
The  deeds  of  Heracles  my  word  approve : 
He  to  Eurystheus'  proud  Cyclopian  portals 

The  herds  of  Geryon  drove. 

Not  by  petition  sought, 
.  Nor  yet  for  money  bought.^ 

The  divine  law  reigns  supreme  over  human  laws.  When 
selfishness  abuses  the  order  of  the  universe,  to  shelter 
injustice,  violence,  and  deceit,  under  the  forms  of  human 

^  Pindar  ed.  Dissen,  Fragmenta  Incerta^  48  (see  yol.  ii.  p.  650). 

*  Tp.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
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law,  God  sends  down  some  self-devoted  son  of  his,  not  to 
set  tyranny  in  the  place  of  law,  but  with  divine  authority 
to  convert  that  into  law  which  is  conformable  to  the 
divine  law.  In  such  a  case,  the  man  acts  in  the  name 
and  by  the  command  of  God.  For  without  God  he  is 
nothing  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow.  This  fine  conception 
is  thus  expressed  in  Pyth.  viii.  Antistr.  4  : — 

For  if  to  any  the  command 

Of  bliss  befall,  unearned  by  labour  long. 

He  to  the  unwiser  throng 

Seems  one  supremely  skilled 

His  life  on  high  to  build 

By  rare  device  and  counsel  of  his  own. 

Yet  these  things  not  in  mortals  lie. 

But  are  the  gift  of  deity, 

)Mio  casteth  one  aloft, 

And  puts  another  low  in  measure  down. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

But  he  whom  some  new  triumph  crowns 
Through  mighty  hope  on  ample  pinion 
Of  courage  soars  aloof,  and  owns 
A  care  surpassing  wealth's  dominion. 

A  little  while  doth  pleasmre  bloom ; 
So  falleth  to  the  ground. 
Soon  as  reversed  a  fickle  doom 
Hath  shaken  it  and  frowned. 

Bom  for  an  hour  (what  difference  then 
'Twixt  beiog  and  not  being  ?) 
Dream  of  a  shadow,  men, 
Entered  at  once  and  fleeing : 
And  yet  from  heaven  descended 
Come  but  a  glancing  ray. 
And  in  that  vision  splendid 
Glory  is  theirs,  and  honey-sweet  the  day.* 

Man,  considered  as  a  self-seeking  individual  existence,  and 
bent  only  upon  self-interested  ends,  whether  personal  or 
those  of  his  kindred  or  nation,  without  any  moral  aim — 
is  nought     Nay,  according  to  the  supreme  law  of  the 

»  Gary's  *'  Pindar/*  Pjth.  viii.  Antistr.  4. 
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universe,  he  is  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  divine  retri- 
bution. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  gods  and  men  aUke  drew 
their  origin  from  one  Nature,  but  humanity  is  nothingness 
without  God,  and  brief  is  the  span  allotted  to  the  indivi- 
dual man.  The  celebrated  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  Nemean  Ode  is  too  important  to  be  here  omitted : — 

One  is  the  race  of  gods  and  men, 

And  from  one  mother  are  we  both  descended : 

But  for  the  power ;  there  the  main  difference  lies : 

These  a  mere  nothing,  born  at  once  and  ended, 

For  them  "  an  indestructive  mansion 

Abideth  in  the  skies." 

Yet  do  we  some  likeness  bear 

In  what  is  wise  and  fair 

Unto  the  immortals ;  though  so  short  our  ken, 

We  know  not  of  this  light. 

Nor  of  the  coming  night, 

WTiat  limit  fate  hath  marked  for  us  to  run.* 

That  the  first  words  should  signify  "  One  is  the  race  of 
men,  that  of  the  gods  another,"  is  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  not  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 
Secondly,  it  would  be  a  miserable  truism  of  natural 
history  to  say,  that  the  gods  by  themselves  constitute  one 
race,  and  so  do  men  another.  But,  above  all,  such  a  view 
would  be  contrary  to  Pindar's  constant  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  especially  to  the  passage  immediately  follow- 
ing these  lines.  We  are  mortal,  for  we  have  a  mortal 
mother  ;  Heaven  alone  endures,  as  the  ancients  have  told 
us  (the  words  marked  as  a  quotation  are  from  Hesiod). 
Now  this  we  have  in  common  with  all  other  animated 
beings,  and  Pindar  siurely  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
gods  are  gods,  but  men  are  animals?  The  mother  of  the 
gods  (of  the  celestial  deities  even)  is,  according  to  Hesiod, 
the  general  mother — Earth.  The  Hellenic  pantheon  is 
composed  of  generated,  not  self-existent  Deities.  The 
idea  of  the  One  Sole  Eternal  God,  cut  olT  by  a  sharp  line 

*  Gary's  '*  Rudar,"  Nem.  vi. 
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of  demarcation  from  the  universe,  is  something  utterly 
foreign  to  the  popular  consciousness  of  the  Greeks,  nay, 
also  to  that  of  a  genuine  Orphic.  God  is  indweUing  in 
the  universe,  and  His  Spirit  and  His  beauty  shine  out 
above  all  in  humanity,  although  the  individual  has  but  a 
brief  and  uncertain  tenure  of  existence  here  on  earth. 
But  it  is  only  after  that  is  ended  that  the  true  life  of  the 
soul  begins ;  for,  as  the  inspired  singer  exclaims,  when 
extolling  the  future  blessedness  of  the  just : — 

All  by  happy  fate  attain 

The  end  that  frees  them  from  their  pain  ; 

And  the  body  yields  to  death. 

But  the  shape  of  vital  breath 

Still  in  life  contimieth ; 

It  alone  is  Heaven's  conferring : 

Sleeps  it  when  the  limbs  are  stirring ; 
But  when  they  sleep,  in  many  dreams  it  shows 
The  coming  consummation  both  of  joys  and  woes.* 

The  Greek  word  eTSa^Xov,  here  translated  "  shape  "  or 
"  vital  breath,"  is  often  used  for  a  spectre  or  ghost,  and 
is  so  employed  in  the  Odyssey  in  speaking  of  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  But  that  in  this  passage,  Pindar  has  in 
his  mind  its  original  signific^ation — "shape,"  "image," 
"  outline "  (the  Idea^  as  it  were,  which  word  in  fact 
comes  from  the  same  root), — is  evident  from  what  follows. 
For  to  this  essence  alone  is  Ufe  ascribed,  not  only  in  a 
future  state  of  being,  but  also  in  the  present.  As  here 
on  earth  it  sleeps  during  the  waking  hours  that  are 
occupied  in  bodily  activity,  so  in  that  other  world  it 
wakes,  though  its  organ  for  the  external  world  is  asleep. 
To  this  philosophical  poet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are 
the  parent  stock  of  the  nobler  spirits  in  the  future 
generations  of  mankind ;  the  condition  and  the  fountain 
of  the  progress  of  Humanity.  For  this  he  asserts  in  two 
othet  fragments  from  the  Dirges  {Threni)}   In  connection 

*  Fragment  ii.  of  Dirges.    Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington. 

'  Fragments  iii.  and  iv.  (see  Dissen^  toI.  ii.  pp.  661  foU.). 
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with  those  pictures  of  tlie  judgment  to  come  with  which 
we  began  our  sketch  of  Pindar's  religious  views,  the  poet 
proceeds : — 

But  the  souls  of  the  profane. 

Far  from  heaven  removed  below, 
flit  on  earth  in  murderous  pain 
'Neath  the  unyielding  yoke  of  woe. 
While  pious  spirits,  tenanting  the  sky, 
Chant  praises  to  the  mighty  one  on  high.^ 

The  other  fragment  is  thus  introduced  in  Plato's  Meno : 
"  Pindar  and  many  other  divine  (inspired)  poets  say 
much  to  this  effect ; — that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal, 
by  turns  they  undergo  what  we  call  dying,  and  being 
born  again,  but  never  perish."  Pindar's  own  words  are 
as  follows : 

They  from  whom  Persephone 
Due  atonement  shall  receive 
For  the  things  that  made  to  grieve, 

To  the  upper  sunlight  she 

Sendeth  back  their  souls  once  more, 

Soon  as  winters  eight  are  o'er. 

From  those  blessed  spirits  spring 

Many  a  great  and  goodly  king, 

Many  a  man  of  glowing  might. 

Many  a  wise  and  learned  wight : 

And  while  after  days  endure, 

Men  esteem  them  heroes  pure.' 

Now,  could  the  poet  who  wrote  this  have  intended  to 
say  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  Nemean  Ode,  that  gods 
and  men  are  utterly  alien  in  essence,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  gods,  but  what  they  have  in 
common  with  the  beasts, — Mother  Earth?  He  has  not 
only  in  fact  said  the  very  opposite  in  the  passage  we  are 
considering,  but  he  could  not  have  said  anything  else,  in 
accordance  with  the  conception  of  the  universe  pervading 

"  Fragments  iii.  and  iv.  of  Diiges.    Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
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the  whole  of  his  poetry.  Undoubtedly  the  Earth-bom 
mortal  is  powerless  compared  to  the  gods,  but  his 
community  of  essence  with  them  reveals  itself  in  the 
higher  Eeason  and  in  Beauty.  And  here  we  must  not 
forget  that  with  Pindar,  as  with  Socrates  and  Plato,  nay, 
according  to  the  universal  usage  of  language  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Beautiful  is  inseparable  from  the  Good ;  an 
honourable  man  is  called  in  one  word,  a  "  beautiful  good 
one.''  This  association  of  the  two  does  not  rest  upon 
any  philosophical  system,  but  springs  from  the  harmonious 
working  out  of  man's  intuition  of  the  unity  between  the 
Good  and  the  True,  and  our  conscious  or  unconscious 
worship  of  this  unity  shown  in  the  power  that  beauty 
exerts  over  us. 

Thus,  according  to  Pindar,  man's  life  has  a  divine  goal, 
but  the  transit  to  that  goal  is  dark ;  his  future  destiny  is 
veiled  from  sight.  The  passage  we  are  considering  dwells 
chiefly  on  man's  nothingness  beside  the  eternally  enduring 
divine  Omnipotence ;  but  in  other  places,  Pindar  speaks  of 
the  divine  loadstars  of  this  earthly  life,  virtue  and  piety. 
In  no  case  does  he  refer  man  to  omens  and  dreams  and 
auguries  as  an  ordinary  Orphic  might  have  done.  Pindar 
knows  no  loadstars  but  reason,  which  ponders  on  the 
seriousness  of  hfe,  and  pious  reverence  for  moderation. 
Thus  he  says  in  the  Olympic  Ode  on  Ergoteles  : — 

Meantime  with  vain  turmoil 

The  hopes  of  mortals  toil. 

Tost  to  and  fro  in  wild  uncertainty ; 

And  none  could  ever  sure  conjecture  find 

By  mark  from  God  assigned 

What  shall  hereafter  be: 

But  of  the  future  wisest  thoughts  are  blind. 

And  oft  hath  man  In  view  of  bliss 

Been  doomed  his  destined  aim  to  miss^ 

And  he  who  strained  through  wintry  seas 

In  one  short  moment  swam  at  ease.* 

•  Cory's  "  Pindar,"  Olymp.  xii.  Antistrophe, 
VOL.  II.  L 
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Thus,  too,  it  is  only  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
sayings,  that  we  can  understand  his  encomium  on  the 
Orphic  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  of  which  he  says  : — 

Happy  who  these  rites  hath  kenned 
Ere  beneath  the  ground  he  goeth ; 

Well  he  knoweth  of  life's  end ; 

Well  its  god-given  source  he  knoweth.^ 

This  passage  proves,  in  the  first  place,  what  we  have 
succinctly  stated  above,  as  admitted  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject ;  namely,  that  the  mysteries,  more 
especially  those  of  Attica,  inculcated  a  lofty  spiritual 
view  of  human  existence  and  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul, 
both  as  regards  the  origin  and  the  close  of  this  life  ;  assign- 
ing to  it,  in  fact,  an  eternal  goal.  Secondly,  this  view  was 
undoubtedly  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  faith, 
but  it  was  presented  as  the  historical  embodiment  of  that 
consciousness  of  God  which  mirrors  itself  in  human  reason. 
To  this  extent,  Socrates  was  quite  in  agreement  with 
Pindar,  when,  two  generations  later,  he  would  not  forbid  his 
disciples  to  be  initiated  into  the  sacred  rites,  but  on  the 
contrary,  declared  that  what  was  there  taught  in  symbols 
was  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  natural  philosophy 
of  the  sophists,  or  all  the  physiological  riddles  of  the 
learned.  But  even  Pindar  would  not  have  disagreed 
with  Socrates  (at  least  not  as  a  thinker,  though  perhaps 
as  a  politician),  when  the  sage  of  Athens  went  on  to  say, 
yet  it  were  better  still,  if  those  who  trusted  to  the 
inward  witness  of  reason,  would  dive  into  their  own 
breasts  to  find  there  the  knowledge  and  the  certainty  of 
that  which  in  those  rites  was  presented  in  symbols.  But 
here,  too,  it  is  only  a  question  of  differing  practical 
application,  not  of  essential  contrariety.  It  is  true  that 
Pindar  was  not  only  a  decided  aristocrat,  but  also  a 
firiend  of  two  despots,  Hiero  and  Theron ;  still  we  have 

'  Fragments  of  Dirges,  viL   Tr,  by  Prof.  Coningtou. 
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but  to  look  at  his  second  and  fourth  Pythian  Odes  to 
see  what  grave  and  liberal  counsels  he  gave  them.  He 
may,  like  his  fellow-citizens,  have  disapproved  of  the 
Athenians  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  Ionian  revolt ; 
but  what  we  know  for  certain  is,  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  he  joyfully  ascribed  praise  and  glory  to  Athens 
for  the  deliverance  of  Hellas,  and  was  brought  to  trial 
for  so  doing  by  his  own  government. 

Pindar  was  pre-eminently  a  theological  poet,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  philosopher  ;  and  although  a  Theban,  was 
yet  thoroughly  a  Greek,  a  truly  noble-hearted  and  liberal- 
minded  man.  To  regard  his  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
national  games  as  the  mere  utterances  of  a  hireling  of  the 
aristocrats,  betrays  great  shallowness  and  want  of  can- 
dour ;  besides,  how  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  chariot 
races  of  the  nobles  (which  also,  however,  had  a  high 
national  significance)  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
athletic  exercises,  of  which  Pindar  had  celebrated  so 
many,  and  the  noblest  of  which  were  accessible  to  every 
man  in  the  nation?  We  discern  most  clearly  from 
Pindar's  writings  how  completely  the  whole  of  Greek 
literature,  whether  that  of  the  national  Ionic  school  which 
drew  its  inspiration  from  Homer,  or  that  of  the  Doric 
school  with  its  Orphic  theology,  was  ranged  on  the  side  of 
freedom  ; — of  free  thought,  no  less  than  of  free  political 
institutions  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of  law.  The  Hel- 
lenes possessed  no  sacred  historical  records,  and  therefore 
escaped  the  dangers  of  deducing  intellectual  dogmas  of 
belief  from  historical  traditions  or  symbolical  legends 
and  fables.  Thus  Pindar,  too,  had  a  right  to  treat  the 
myths  concerning  the  gods  with  philosophical  freedom ; 
the  legends  of  the  heroes  he  handled  with  still  greater 
licence,  and  discusses  the  origin  of  the  human  race  quite 
in  a  rationalistic  spirit.  Thus,  in  the  remarkable  frag- 
ment whose  authorship  Schneidewin  has,  with  happy 
tact,  at  once  detected  in  the  citation  of  it  by  Hippolytus, 

z.  2 
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and  restored  to  its  right  place, — in  discussing  the  question 
of  the  kind  and  locaUty  of  the  first  man,  Pindar  makes  a 
most  scholarly  use  of  all  the  legends  of  the  Hellenic  tribes 
that  do  or  do  not  bear  upon  the  point,  nay,  even  of  those 
of  the  Libyans  and  Egyptians.  In  the  main  point,  he 
says,  they  all  agree,  and  that  is  this  : — 

First  bare  the  Earth 

Man^  her  majestic  birth, 
Eejoicing  that  to  her  was  given  the  grace 
To  be  the  mother  of  that  gentle  race 
Beloved  of  Heaven  1 

Next  he  proceeds  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide 
which  legend  is  right  concerning  the  name  and  locaUty 
of  the  primitive  human  inhabitants  of  Earth : — 

But  hard  it  is  to  know 
Whether  within  the  deep  BoDotian  glen^ 

On  clear  Cephisus'  strand, 
Bose  Alalcomeneus,  the  first  of  men  ; 

Or  the  Kouretae  upon  Ida's  side 
That  race  divine  ;  or  yet  more  old, 

Did  first  the  sun  behold 
The  Corybantes  in  the  Phrygian  land 
Spring  up,  like  trees,  in  beauty  and  in  pride  ? 
Did  first  Arcadia  her  Pelasgus  bear, 

Pelasgus,  elder  than  the  moon  ? 
Or  hoar  Eleusis  bear  her  mystic  son, 
Diaulos,  in  the  Sarian  haunts  to  dwell. 
Or  Lemnos,  that  bright  boy  so  fair, 

Cabeiros,  him,  the  sire 
Of  the  dark  orgies  which  no  tongue  may  tell  ? 

Or  earlier,  bare  Pallene  rude 
Alcyoneus,  nursed  in  Phlegrean  fire. 
The  eldest  of  the  huge -limbed  giant  brood? 

Nor  less  doth  Libya  boast,  that  first  of  all 

From  her  parched  plains  did  strong  larbas  rise, 

The  acorn  fruits  from  her  own  tree  that  fall 
Unto  great  Jove  to  bring,  sweet  sacrifice  1 
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Nilus,  in  Egypt  still,  as  in  old  time, 

Under  ber  genial  influence,  moist  and  warm, 

To  embodied  life  her  rich  prolific  slime 
Kindles  and  quickens  into  human  form.' 

Thus  in  Pindar's  view  the  spiritual  import,  the  idea  un- 
derlying the  tradition,  overrides  all  else  ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  this  is,  according  to  him,  the  underlying  thought, 
that  the  human  race  is  One ;  and  not  by  nature  wild,  like 
other  animals,  but  gentle  and  beloved  of  God,  therefore 
also  formed  to  love,  seek  and  honour  the  Deity.  In  a 
similar  spirit,  he  treats  the  local  deities  and  their  festivals 
with  reverence,  though  he  regards  Zeus  alone  as  God  in 
the  highest  sense.  This  he  asserts  unreservedly  in  the 
words  preserved  to  us  of  an  uncertain  fragment : — 

Somewhat  more  than  the  gods  possess  did  Jove  attain  I 

That  is  to  say,  the  other  members  of  the  Pantheon  have 
each  a  limited  sphere  of  operation,  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
the  eternal  Zeus  alone  is  the  God,  the  Lord  of  the  universe. 
That  he  often  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the  stories 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  occurring  in  Homer  and  others, 
nay,  not  unfrequently  alters  those  legends,  he  is  well 
aware  ;  but  when  he  does  so  he  always  adds  :  Nothing 
unjust  or  foolish  must  be  believed  concerning  the  gods. 
However,  he  never  gives  his  sanction  to  the  foolish 
attempt  of  later  philosophers  to  assign  a  physical  or 
historical  explanation  to  the  fables  and  legends ;  but, 
like  Pythagoras,  openly  refers  their  import  to  the  highest 
questions.     For  the  famous,  deplorably  brief  fragment 

What  is  God  ?    What  the  All  ? 

carries  its  own  answer  with  it  in  its  very  structure,  and 
finds  one,  moreover,  in  the  collective  behefs  of  Pindar  as  an 
Orphic  and  a  Pythagorean.  God  is  everywhere  actually 
present  in  the  universe,  but  his  essence  is  not  merged  in 

^  *^  The  Agamemnon  of  ./Eschylus,  and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides,  &c.:*' 
translated  by  Dean  Milman.  See  p.  189|  in  which  this  passage  is  given  aa 
^^From  the  PhUosophoumena  of  Ifippofytus^  as  corrected  hy  several  schohrst^ 
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the  process  of  evolution,  nor  yet  subject  to  any  external 
necessity,  but  is  rather  the  Unity  of  the  Manifold, — ^the 
Spirit,  the  All-creating  One.  Thus  he  says  again  in  a 
beautiful  fragment  :— 

God  maketh  all :  He  plants  within 
The  singer's  power  the  heart  to  win.* 

and  in  another  fine  verse  : — 

God  from  blackest  night  can  call 

Light's  unsullied  ray. 
And  with  darkness'  gloomy  pall 

Hide  the  face  of  day.* 

IIow  close  is  the  agreement  that  reigns  throughout  the 
various  schools  and  orders  of  the  poets  in  their  philoso- 
phical and  truly  earnest  spiritual  conceptions  of  religion, 
Thiersch  has  shown  very  strikingly  by  placing  a  passage 
from  Homer  and  one  from  Sophocles,  side  by  side  with 
those  words  of  Pindar : — 

The  shadow  of  a  dream  is  Man. 

The  passage  from  Homer  is  as  follows : — 

Nothing  weaker  at  all  Earth  breeds  than  a  human  creature, 
No,  not  of  all  those  lives  that  on  earth  are  breeding  and  moving. 
Still  doth  he  boast  in  his  heart  no  evil  to  find  hereafter. 
While  that  the  gods  lend  health,  and  brace  his  knees  in  the  battle. 
But  when  the  blessed  gods  bind  fast  their  burden  upon  him. 
Then  doth  he  bitterly  bow  to  the  yoke  of  a  hard  compulsion. 
Such  is  the  mind  that  dwells  in  the  spirit  of  earth-bom  mortals 
As  is  their  day  which  still  the  Father  sendeth  upon  them.* 

That  from  Sophocles  is  the  fine  dialogue  of  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom  with  Odysseus,  when  she  shows  him  the 
lamentable  spectacle  of  Aias  in  his  insanity : — 

ATHENA. 

Thou  seest,  Odysseus,  all  the  might  of  gods. 

How  great  it  is.     WTiom  found'st  thou  than  this  man 

With  keener  foresight,  or  with  better  gifts. 

To  do  what  seemed  most  fitting  for  the  time  ? 

>  Fragments  Incerta,  ii.  iii.  (ed.  Dissen).     Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
»  *'The  Odyssey,"  translated  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  Book  xviii.  ]24.  See 
Tol.  ii.  Preface,  p.  xii. 
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ODTSSEUS. 

I  know  of  no  man,  and  I  pity  him. 
So  wretched  now,  although  mine  enemy, 
Because  an  evil  fate  has  come  on  him, 
And  thinking  that  it  touches  me  as  well. 
For  this  I  see,  that  we,  all  we  that  live. 
Are  but  vain  shadows,  unsubstantial  dreams. 

ATHENA. 

Do  thou  then,  seeing  this,  refrain  thy  tongue 

From  any  lofty  speech  against  the  gods. 

Nor  boast  thyself,  though  thou  excel  in  strength 

Or  weight  of  stored-up  wealth.     All  human  things 

A  day  lays  low,  a  day  lifts  up  again  ; 

But  still  the  gods  love  those  of  ordered  soul. 

And  hate  the  evil.* 

Verily  it  is  no  small  boon  which  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  has  conquered  for  Humanity.  True,  we  cannot 
say  of  that,  as  of  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  that  the 
Hellenic  mind  has  been  the  first  to  create  this  expression 
of  man's  religious  consciousness.  For  of  all  kinds  of 
poetry,  the  lyrical  is  the  most  ancient ;  among  the 
Chinese,  it  goes  back  to  an  age  remoter  than  that  of 
Homer,  even  judging  from  the  fragments  which  Confucius 
rescued  from  destruction  in  the  time  of  Solon.  But, 
besides  these,  we  have  again  in  the  Hebrew  prophets 
grand  models  of  lyric  poetry,  which  likewise  reach  back 
beyond  Homer,  and  are,  of  their  kind,  of  inimitable  beauty 
and  sublimity.  Lastly,  among  the  Aryans,  so  early  as 
2,000  years  before  the  Hellenes,  there  had  existed  in  the 
writings  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Vedic  Hymns,  an  artistic 
development  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  highest  field,  and  pos- 
sessing  a  world-wide  historical  importance. 

Neither  can  we  place  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hellenes  on 
a  level  with  their  Epos  and  Drama  as  to  its  subject-matter. 
Yet  there  are  two  great  points  of  religious  consciousness 

»  «  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles :"  translated  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  ii.  p.  136. 
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which  it  has  been  the  means  of  securing  for  the  first 
time  to  Humanity.     The  Ionic  school  has  taught  that 
death  for  the  fatherland, — the  most  absolute  possible  self- 
surrender  of  the  individual  to  the  common  good, — is  an 
act  well-pleasing  to  God  ;  and  the  men  who  have  preached 
this  were  themselves  as  richly  endowed  with  courage  and 
valour  as  with  intellect,  and  addressed  themselves  to  an 
audience  of  youths  ready  to  face  death.     The  Aryan 
knew  of  a  holy  cradle  of  his  race,  and  remembered  the 
home  of  his  first  fathers ;  but  a  common  fatherland,  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  in  which  he  also  had  a  share,  his 
country  and  that  of  his  own  immediate  parents,  he  did 
not  know.    This  most  elevating  idea,  the  common  treasure 
of  all  noble  nations,  which  none  but  the  partisans  of  slavery 
and  the  miserable  sophists  in  our  own  day  have,  to  their 
eternal  infamy,  been  base  enough  to  attempt  to  repudiate, 
had  its  birth  in  the  free  commonwealths  of  the  Hellenes. 
It  found  its  first  prophet  among  the  lonians,  its  second 
among  the  Athenians.     From  it  have  sprung  all  the 
glorious  exploits  of  the  highest  self-sacrifice ;  and  these 
have  been  performed  as  the  result  of  a  distinct  reUgious 
consciousness,  a  sense  that  such  was  a  part  of  the  re- 
ligion of  a  free  human  being.      This  idea  had  already 
created  a  reverence  for  the  heroes,  and  hallowed  the  no- 
blest of  the  ancient  traditions.     For  the  heroes  existed 
as  living  realities  in  the   national  mind,   which,  long 
before  Homer,  partly  in  poetry,  partly  in  legend,  had 
sung  their  deeds  as  self-sacrificing  sons  of  the  gods,  the 
redeemers  of  their  people,  the  saviours  of  their  country. 
In   the  historical  times   of  Greece,  the  bards   accom- 
panied the  warriors,  as  in  an  earlier  age  the  seer,  who 
voiced  the  sacrificial  hymns,  accompanied  the  heroes. 
With  paeans  and  spirit-stirring  lays  the  Hellenic  stormed 
on  to  the  assault.     In  the  case  of  all  the  older  lyrical 
poets  (with  the  exception  of  the  treacherous,  light-minded 
Archilochus),  we  have  either  remains  or  mention  of  such 
patriotic  songs.     The  numerous  epitaphs  by  Simonides 
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on  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  are  known  to  all 
the  world,  but  in  that  grand  period  they  are  no  solitary 
specimens.  The  most  vigorous  of  these  poems  is  the 
famous  epigram  (nowhere,  however,  handed  down  to  us 
complete)  of  the  -^lolian  poet  Alcceus^  a  native  of  Lesbos, 
who  lived  in  the  century  before  Simonides  (about  Olymp. 
42  =  B.C.  610),  and  was  himself  a  combatant  in  the 
arena  of  poUtics,  and  a  man  of  wide  experience,  and 
much  force  of  character.  That  epigram  must  have  been 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

Not  timber  hewn  with  nicest  care. 
Nor  tile  on  tile  arrayed  in  order  fair, 
Nor  rampart  walls  compacted  well. 
But  warriors  are  a  town's  true  citadel.' 

The  finest  epigrammatic  epitaph  composed  by  the  richly- 
gifted  and  hberty-loving  Simonides,  is  that  on  the  fallen 
heroes  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  had  .^chylus  for  a  rival. 
The  latter  sang  : — 

These,  too,  defenders  of  their  country  fell. 
These  mighty  souls  to  gloomy  death  betrayed ; 
Immortal  is  their  fame,  who,  suffering  well. 
Of  Ossa's  dust  a»gloriou8  garment  made.* 

In  this  noble  contest  Simonides  obtained  the  prize  with 
the  following  lines  : — 

Hail,  great  in  war !  all  hail,  by  glory  cherished, 
Athena^s  sons,  for  horseman  prowess  noted. 
In  your  sweet  native  soil  in  youth  ye  perished. 
For  Hellas'  sons  unborn  to  death  devoted.' 

The  immortal  distich  on  the  heroes  of  Sparta,  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Herodotus  : — 

Go,  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie. 

But  the  gem  of  Simonides'  productions  is  his  inimitably 
grand  epitaph  on  Leonidas  and  his  companions.     This  we 

»  Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington.  *  Tr.  by  C.  Merivale. 

«  Tr.  by  J.  11.  Merivale,  altered. 
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may  call  the  finest  blossom  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  antiquity 
in  its  finished  form  which  has  descended  to  us :— - 

In  dark  Thermopyke  tbey  lie ; 
0  death  of  glory  thus  to  die  I 
Their  tomb  an  altar  is,  their  name 
A  mighty  heritage  of  &me : 
Their  dirge  is  triumph :  cankering  rust 
And  Time  that  tumeth  all  to  dust 
That  tomb  shall  never  waste  nor  hide. 
The  tomb  of  warrior  true  and  tried. 
The  full- voiced  praise  of  Greece  around 
Lies  buried  in  that  sacred  mound. 
Where  Sparta's  king,  Leonidas, 
In  death  eternal  glory  ha&^ 

In  later  time  the  lofty  tone  of  these  poets  gradually  sinks 
down  into  that  of  ordinary  songs  celebrating  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  The  last  who  struck  a  higher  chord  were  the 
great  thinkers  and  sages  : — Aristotle,  whose  poem  entitled 
the  '^Praise  of  Virtue  "  (that  is  to  say,  courageous,  self- 
devoted  valour)  we  shall  give  in  a  future  chapter  as  his 
epitaph,  and  Demosthenes,  or  one  of  his  fiiends,  who 
composed  the  epitaph  on  those  slain  at  Chaeronea  ;  both 
are  worthy  epitaphs  for  the  tomb  of  Greek  fi-eedom  and 
religion. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  Ionic  Elegy,  and  the  poetry 
which  is  akin  to  it.  We  are  forced,  however,  to  say  that 
with  rare,  though  on  that  account  all  the  more  glorious 
exceptions,  the  personal  sentiment  expressed  in  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Hellenes,  did  not  maintain  an  equally 
lofty  level  with  the  political.  Men  of  high  poetical 
endowment,  but  animated  by  base  motives  and  of  wildly 
passionate  temperament,  were  for  passing  moments  so 
fired  by  political  enthusiasm,  as  to  be  raised  far  above 
their  ordinary  selves. 

Thus  arose  and  thus  died  out  among  the  Greeks  this 
first-fruits  of  lyric  inspiration    and  religious  sentiment. 

»  Tr.  by  R.  in  Merivale's  *'  Anthology," 
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Of  no  slighter  historical  importance  and  of  still  greater 
influence  on  the  inmost  consciousness  of  the  Hellenes  and 
of  mankind,  was  that  which  we  must  call  the  achievement 
of  the  Doric  element  in  lyric  poetry,  or  of  the  genius  of 
Pindar.  This  we  may  perhaps  sum  up  in  the  three 
following  points. 

The  first  great  permanently  historical  thought  which 
Pindar  was  the  chief  and  the  first  to  engraft  into  the 
popular  consciousness,  was  the  same  which  Pythagoras 
had  shortly  before  him  expressed  in  a  speculative  form, 
and  which  Socrates  later  coined  into  an  ethical  and 
rational  religion ;  namely : — 

That  in  human  destinies  a  divine  law  rules,  and  this  is 
the  same  law  which  the  wise  and  pious  man  discovers  in 
his  oum  bosom. 

There  exists  an  Order  of  the  World :  it  is  a  Moral  Order. 
It  subsists  not  only  for  the  brief  earthly  existence  of  the 
soul,  for  it  is  of  a  divine  nature ;  but  already  here  below 
it  regulates  human  destinies  with  a  divine  authority. 

The  second  of  Pindar's  great  thoughts  may  perhaps  be 
thus  expressed : — 

Human  things  have  their  origin  and  subsistence  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  element  which  resides  in  them.  The  self-seeking 
principle  in  individuals  or  States  in  the  evil  and  destructive 
element 

Pindar  preached  this  doctrine  neither  after  the  fashion 
of  an  Epic  poet,  nor  yet  of  an  Orphic  theologian  ;  he  set 
it  before  all  men's  eyes  in  the  events  and  experiences  of 
actual  life ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  personal  philosophic 
consciousness  on  his  own  part,  when  he  held  up  before 
the  men  of  the  present  age  the  mirror  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gious faith.  This  thesis  when  considered  more  closely,  will 
be  seen  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  act  of  crea- 
ting elegiac  poetry.  It  leads  on  to  the  third  great  thought 
which,  like  the  former  two,  had  never  before  Pindar  been 
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Uttered  as  the  product  of  the  free  inward  consciousness 
of  an  actual  Person. 

The  traditions  of  mankind  respecting  divine  things^  more 
especially  the  jloicer  of  the  Ilellenic  traditions  and  t/ie  rites 
of  worship  connected  therewith^  contain  truths  because  they 
correspond  to  the  inward  consciousness  of  man^  to  his 
reason  ;jind  an  unfailing  echo  in  his  conscience^  and  stimu- 
late the  divine  element  within  his  heart. 

Not  until  we  have  arrived  at  a  clear  perception  that, 
previous  to  the  Hellenes,  no  Aryan  tribe  had  ever  at- 
tained to  a  distinct  consciousness  of  this  truth  for  them- 
selves and  for  mankind,  are  we  able  duly  to  estimate 
the  historical  significance  of  these  three  theses,  of  which 
we  have  given  sufficient  examples  in  illustration.  He 
who  reflects  further,  will  easily  perceive  in  them  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Aryan  mind  for  Christianity ;  and  already 
detect  that  in  this  Hellenic  acquisition,  one  of  the  deepest, 
though  as  yet  latent,  roots  of  our  own  religious  con- 
sciousness is  concealed,  and  an  imperishable  heritage  has 
been  won  for  ourselves.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Ionic 
prophet- voice,  enjoining  self-sacrificing  love  to  the  father- 
land, i.  e.  to  a  free,  legally-organized  commonwealth. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  two  great  announcements 
or  revelations,  we  must  confess  that  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Greece  does  not  equal,  or  even  approach,  the  epic  or 
dramatic,  except  in  respect  to  the  beauty  of  form.  For 
who  could  attempt  to  compare  the  erotic  songs  of  the 
Greeks  with  those  of  the  Eomanic  and  Teutonic  races, 
or  with  the  Canticles  of  the  Hebrews  ?  But  altogether,  if 
we  except  those  three  great  points, — the  consciousness 
that  legal  freedom  in  the  state  is  the  only  condition  pleas- 
mg  to  God, — the  perception  of  a  harmonious  order  of 
tlie  world  in  human  destinies,  and  that  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  true  perception  of  God  in  worship, — what  remains 
of  Greek  lyrical  poetry  are  there  that  can  sustain  even  a 
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remote  comparison  with  the  psalms  of  David  and  of  the 
holy  singers  and  prophets  who  succeeded  him  ? 

As  for  the  later  lyric  poets,  especially  those  of  the 
times  after  Alexander,  including  the  Alexandrian  and 
Asiatic  poets  who  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Anthology,  not- 
withstanding their  elaborate  refinement  of  form,  and  inge- 
nious play  of  thought,  they  have  no  place  whatever  in 
the  lyric  prophet-chorus  of  Humanity,  any  more  than 
the  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  lyric  poets,  or  nine-tenths  of  the 
greatly  admired  sonnet  writers.  None  but  a  philologian 
can  draw  light  or  warmth  from  the  much  extolled 
Hymn  to  Nemesis,  composed  by  Mesomedes,  the  freed- 
man  of  Hadrian  and  singer  of  Antinous;  though  his 
harmonious  verse,  and  ingenious  presentment  of  old 
thoughts,  have  caused  it  to  appear  to  many  the  finest 
expression  of  the  most  profound  religious  consciousness  of 
the  Greeks.  But  there  is  no  poetical  vitality  at  all, 
properly  speaking,  in  this  learned  and  eloquent  rechauffe 
of  Greek  similes  and  reminiscences  and  bombastic  phrases. 
In  fact,  the  best  part  of  this  late  lyric  poetry  is  nothing 
more  than  at  most  an  innocent  exercise  of  memory,  and 
a  feat  of  poetic  handicraft  in  a  cultivated  and  enervated 
age.  The  true,  grand,  prophetic  lyric  poetry  attained 
its  perfection  when  it  was  wedded  to  the  direct  repre- 
sentation of  epic  history,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  became 
the  highest  constituent  of  the  Drama,  fulfilUng  the  function 
of  a  prophet  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world  in  the  great 
crises  occurring  in  the  history  of  heroes  and  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  EMBODIED   IN  THE  ANCIENT 

DRAMA. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  progress  and  tendencies  of 
that  Hellenic  apprehension  of  the  Divine  agency  in  humaa 
affairs,  which  has  constituted  this  nation  the  Aryan 
prophet  of  Humanity  in  ancient  Europe,  our  views  have 
corresponded  in  any  measure  to  the  truth,  this  prophetic 
function  could  not  fail  to  be  called  into  its  highest  exercise 
after  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war  of  liberation 
against  the  Persian  kings;  and  judging  from  the  splendour 
of  its  preceding  manifestations,  we  should  now  expect  it 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  present  task  to  achieve  its 
crowning  triumph.  The  predictions  of  the  two  earliest 
prophets  had  received  a  brilliant  fulfilment ;  the  nation 
which  had  surrendered  itself  to  them  in  faith,  had  followed 
up  their  lessons  by  framing  wise  aphorisms  and  lays,  and  es- 
tablishing liberal  institutions  for  the  commonwealth.  On 
this  nation,  already  blessed  with  conspicuous  intelligence 
and  with  free  laws,  the  Deity  had  in  the  recent  crisis  con- 
ferred signal  gifts  of  courage,  unity,  and  fortitude  that 
had  conducted  it  to  a  marvellous  victory.  The  right  cause 
had  triumphed :  it  was  clear  that  freedom  and  justice 
were  dear  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  Hellene  was  the 
priest  of  their  true  worship ;  but  that  the  most  glorious 
act  of  their  worship  consisted  in  the  realization  of  their 
eternal  counsels,  by  a  disinterested  administration  of 
human  affairs  for  the  common  welfare,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world.  The  King  of 
kings,  the  proud  monarch  of  Asia,  the  heir  of  all  pre- 
ceding empires,  had  been  humbled  by  the  petty  nation  of 
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the  Greeks  subdivided  into  a  hundred  tribes.  The  Hel- 
lenes regarded  their  victory  as  the  work  of  the  Divinity. 
Athene,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  had  defended  her  cita- 
del ;  Zeus,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  had  fought  for 
his  empire  of  light.  These  conceptions  have  been  placed 
visibly  before  our  eyes,  by  a  recently-discovered  master- 
piece of  ancient  vase-painting, — ^the  wonderful  so-called 
vase  of  Darius, — on  which  the  celestial  deities  are  repre- 
sented as  consoling  the  terrified  Hellas  in  face  of  the 
threatening  purposes  and  preparations  of  the  mighty 
king  of  Asia.  Out  of  the  gigantic  block  of  Persian 
marble  at  Ehamnus,  three  leagues  from  Marathon,  which 
the  Persians  are  said  to  have  intended  for  a  trophy, 
Phidias  (also  a  prophet)  created  one  of  the  most  subUme 
of  the  Greek  statues  of  the  Gods,  that  of  Nemesis,  whose 
stem  form  and  gesture  admonished  the  Greeks :  "  Be 
not  lifted  up :  to  God  alone  belongs  the  glory  I " 

DiflScult  as  it  is  for  an  individual,  and  impossible  for 
a  nation,  t6  retain  faith  in  a  Moral  Order  of  the  world — 
therefore  in  God  BDimself — when  they  have  for  many  gene- 
rations beheld  violence  and  injustice  reigning  and  crime 
screened,  if  not  deified ; — yet  so  soon  as  they  see  arro- 
gance chastised  and  humbled  on  this  earth,  the  rebound 
ia  equally  powerful.  The  soul  rises  on  her  pinions  and 
once  more  soars  upwards  to  that  faith ;  the  eternal  mag- 
net of  the  Divine  instinct  in  us  recovers  its  lost  power  ; 
Humanity,  strengthened  and  purified,  once  more  breathes 
freely.  The  moral  law  is  recognized  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
and  man's  personality  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Deity.  But 
this  point  once  reached,  the  moment  has  arrived  when 
the  Epos  of  a  fabulous  past,  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  must 
retire  into  the  background  and  give  place  to  creative  and 
didactic  art.  Man,  in  the  fiiU  swing  of  energetic  action, 
desires  to  see  action  represented.  And  so  those  grand 
figures,  whose  mighty  doings  and  sufferings  are  com- 
memorated in  the  epic  narratives,  step  forth  in  their  own 
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persons.  Their  outward  history  is  familiar  to  all.  For 
centuries  their  destinies,  wrought  out  and  adorned  by 
poets  and  artists,  have  occupied  the  general  mind.  Where 
is  the  prophet  who  will  bring  them  before  us  in  a  new 
poetic  aspect,  and  show  us  the  kernel  that  has  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  heart  of  the  epic  legend,  by  leading  these 
heroes  into  our  midst,  and  introducing  them  to  us  speaking 
and  acting  like  the  mighty  men  and  leaders  of  the  present 
age  ?  Nor  in  those  early  heroic  ages  either  did  the  ancient 
royal  houses  lack  a  people  before  whose  eyes  their  destinies 
unfolded  themselves.  A  council  of  Elders,  therefore  a 
Senate,  had  been  always  suffered  by  those  hereditary 
kings  of  the  heroic  ages  to  share  their  authority,  and 
was  invested  by  the  Hellenic  mind  (not  without  his- 
toric truth  and  generous  self-respect)  with  all  the  moral 
courage  and  all  the  •piety  which  had  ever  preserved  the 
HeUenes  from  a  servile  spirit,  and  hence  fix)m  slavery  itself. 
Festive  processions  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  their 
ideal,  though  in  some  respects  grotesque  accompaniments, 
were  yearly  to  be  seen  in  Athens,  at  which  inspired  lays 
presented  in  metrical  form,  were  chanted  celebrating 
mighty  conflicts  and  victories.  Everything  is  ready  for 
the  tragedy;  nought  is  wanting  but  the  prophet  who  shall 
gather  up  all  these  elements  into  his  own  mind,  give 
them  a  new  birth,  and  then  present  the  new-bom  child 
of  the  Spirit  to  his  nation  on  occasion  of  their  solemn 
high-days. 

At  length  such  a  prophet  appeared  in  uEschylus,  who 
fought  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsea,  and  was  own 
brother  to  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  day.  Though  not 
without  older  prototypes  as  regards  externals,  he  may 
yet  be  called  the  creator  of  the  Drama,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  immortal  bard  of  Chios  or  Smyrna  was  the 
creator  of  the  Epos.  The  subject  of  the  action  {for  that 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  drama)  can  be  no  other 
than  some  individual  man ;  but  what  is  it  which  consti- 
tutes him  a  tragic  hero,  and  his  acts  a  tragedy  ?    The 
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watchword  of  the  prevailing  Gennan  philosophy  of  this 
century  is  "  tragical  Destiny,"  and  he  who  wrestles  with 
that  destiny  worthily  is  a  tragic  hero.  In  the  application 
of  this  and  all  kindred  formulas,  our  writers  perpetually 
appeal  to  the  Greek  tragedy  as  the  recognized  standard. 
But  have  they  any  right  to  do  so  ? 

That  which  we  have  hitherto  encountered  in  tracing 
the  development  of  religious  sentiment  among  the  Greeks, 
we  can  scarcely  term  "Destiny;"  for  in  our  modern 
European  language,  that  word  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  blind  fate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
met  with  a  very  profound  theory  of  the  universe,  which 
seems  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  Greek  tragedy.  And  since  we  have  now,  in  entering 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Drama,  reached  the  highest 
stage  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Greek  apprehension  of  the 
Divine — that  which  formed  the  prophetic  and  artistic  voca- 
tion of  the  Greek  intellect — we  can  anticipate  no  less  from 
it  than  the  direct  expounding  of  that  eternal  law  of  the 
universal  Moral  Order,  which  is  exhibited  with  a  pecuhar 
force  in  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  great  and 
powerful ;  the  law,  namely,  that  for  every  transgression 
of  appointed  limits,  some  penalty  falls  on  the  sinning  in- 
dividual, and  that,  by  means  of  this  retribution,  the 
triumph  of  the  eternal  moral  law  reveals  itself  under  the 
aspect  of  consolation. 

We  will,  as  usual,  endeavour  to  render  the  leading 
fects  visible  to  our  readers  by  illustrations,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  study  for  themselves  this  grandest  phenomenon 
of  Hellenic  faith,  and  by  bringing  it  home  to  their  own 
consciousness  discover  the  word  that  explains  it.  The 
question  before  us  is  an  important  one,  for  it  concerns 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  widely  discussed  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  That  which  has  been  for 
centuries  recognized  as  a  model  of  its  kind  and  in  many 
respects  never  equalled,  still  less  surpassed,  is  the  common 
property  of  Humanity.     It  must  have  its  roots  in  the 
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very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  conscious  realizer 
and  interpreter  of  the  eternal  Moral  Order,  and  must  be  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  any  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  laws  of  the  moral  Kosmos  are  as  certain  and  intelligible 
as  those  of  the  physical,  though  they  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  latter,  be  discovered  without  a  methodical  in- 
vestigation of  the  actual  phenomena  presented,  and  of 
their  concatenation. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  discussions  and  theories 
concerning  the  essence  and  definition  of  tragedy  w^ere 
already  in  existence  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  and 
that  all  the  critics  and  philosophers  of  modern  Europe 
have  based  their  views  on  the  real  or  supposed  dicta 
of  Aristotle.  For  these  reasons  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
preface  our  extracts  from  the  Greek  dramatists  with  a 
brief  but  documentary  review  of  the  various  philosophic 
verdicts  hitherto  pronounced  on  Greek  tragedy,  and 
therefore  on  the  nature  of  Tragic  Art  in  general 

We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
philosophic  systems  respecting  Greek  tragedy,  from 
Aristotle  to  Hegel. 

According  to  what  we  have  found  hitherto,  the  tragic 
element  must,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  consist  in  the 
complications  arising  from  moral  guilt,  with  the  ruin 
which  that  guilt  brings  down  on  great  and  powerful  per- 
sonages.  The  religious  sentiment  governing  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  evinced  by- 
bringing  out  distinctly,  in  the  progress  of  the  plot,  the 
overruling  agency  of  a  Moral  Order,  whereby  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  will  be  exalted  and  consoled.  Hence 
the  Greek  tragedy  will  exalt,  console,  and  purify  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  by  the  very  same  means,  essentially,  by 
which  the  course  of  this  world's  order  effects  that  result. 
That  is  to  say,  it  will  do  so,  in  so  far  as  the  artist  begins 
and  concludes  his  contemplation  of  that  course  at  the 
proper  points.  Thus  he  ought  to  begin  with  the  incur- 
rence of  the  guilt,  with  some  act  of  arrogance  which  forms 
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the  ground  of  the  subsequent  complication ;  while  he 
ought  to  conclude  with  the  retribution  which  furnishes 
the  solution  of  the  entanglement  by  exhibiting  the  triumph 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe. 

Unfortunately,  of  the  three  Greek  moral  philosophers, 
Aristotle  is  the  only  one  with  whose  views  of  the  nature 
and  operation  of  tragedy  we  are  acquainted.  For  of 
Socrates,  we  have  only  the  sentence — no  doubt  historically 
to  be  referred  to  him — which  Plato  has  preserved  in  his 
Symposium ; — that  the  best  comic  poet,  strictly  speaking, 
must  also  be  the  best  tragic  poet ; — a  verdict  to  which  not 
only  Shakespeare,  but  also  our  present  inquiry  would 
likewise  have  conducted  us.  It  was  only  in  his  latest 
works,  the  "  Eepublic  "  and  the  '*  Laws,"  that  Plato  him- 
self had  occasion  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
But,  unhappily,  at  that  date  all  his  genuinely  Graeco- 
Socratic  views  of  actual  life  had  been  swept  into  the 
mental  whirlpool  of  a  reaction  equally  unmeasured  and 
intellectually  acute,  not  only  against  genuine  Hellenism, 
but  also  against  much  that  it  contained  of  the  truly  human 
element;  so  that  he  saw  every  subject,  from  marriage 
up  to  art,  under  a  distorted  aspect*.  He  has  such  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  evils  which  in  his  day  were 
already  springing  up  abundantly  from  the  self-idolatry  of 
the  popular  Homeric  theory  of  life,  that  even  in  the 
liberal  arts  of  poetry  and.  sculpture,  he  can  see  nothing 
more  than  mere  idealizations  of  the  semblance,  imitations 
of  the  non-substantial.  Since  he  banishes  these  arts  from 
his  "  Bepubhc,"  it  does  not  seem  to  him  worth  while  to 
enter  on  a  philosophic  consideration  of  the  more  pro- 
found reflections  of  Socrates  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  even  as  regards  Aristotle,  we  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, hmited  to  those  passages  in  his  "  Politics  "  in  which  he 
refers  his  readers  for  his  opinion  on  tragedy  to  his  essay 
on  that  subject  in  the  "  Poetics ;"  which  essay  has  not 
been  preserved  to  us  in  the  meagre  extracts  which  are  all 
that  we  possess  of  that  work.    Since,  nevertheless,  the  later 
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theories  of  tragedy,  up  toLessing  inclusively,  are  based  upon 
the  definition  preserved  to  us  in  the  "  Poetics,"  we  must 
begin  by  citing  that ;  congratulating  ourselves  that,  thanks 
to  the  scholarly  acumen  of  Professor  Jacob  Bemays,  we  have 
recently  obtained  a  correct  philological  understanding  of 
that  passage.  According  to  him,  this  much  discussed  and 
much  misunderstood  passage  should  be  thus  translated : — 

Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  a  grave  and  completed  [consum- 
mated] action^  of  suitable  length ;  in  a  pungent  style,  and  more- 
over, in  a  special  manner  for  each  of  its  kinds,  according  to  the 
different  members  (of  the  tragedy),  and  in  such  sort  that  human 
beings  appear  before  us  as  acting,  not  that  things  are  related  of 
tbera.  Lastly,  [it  must  be]  an  action  which  by  means  of  pity 
aod  fear  operates  a  relief  from  such  states  of  feeling  [in  those 
affected  by  them].  WTien  I  say  that  the  style  should  be 
pungent,  I  mean  by  that,  that  it  should  have  Rbythm  and 
Harmony  and  Melody ;  the  expression  "  special  for  the  kinds  '* 
refers  to  the  circumstance  that  some  parts  (the  dialogue)  only- 
take  effect  on  us  by  means  of  Metre,  and  again  others  (the 
chorus)  by  means  of  Melody." 

Thus,  according  to  Aristotle,  it  is  one  of  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  tragedy  that  the  grave,  worthy,  and  com- 
pleted transaction  which  is  placed  before  us  by  the  actors, 
should,  in  contradistinction  to  the  epic  narration  of  past 
events,  produce  a  special  exhilarating  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  It  is  to  affect  us,  namely,  by 
exciting  in  us  fear  and  pity.  The  fear  can  be  no  other 
than  the  apprehension  lest  similar  heavy  calamities  should 
befall  ourselves.  Were  it  fear  for  the  hero,  that  would, 
coincide  with  the  pity,  the  sympathy,  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  his  sorrow,  pain  and  death.  Now,  by  this  opera- 
tion, the  mind  is  said  to  be  relieved  and  exonerated  from 
those  oppressive  and  paralyzing  emotions  which  arise 
from  fear  and  pity. 

Now,  although  this  effect  is  described  under  the  image 
of  the  effect  of  medicine  that  purges  the  body  of  oppres- 
sive substances,  and  this,  in  general,  comes  under  the  head 
of  rehef  (an  expression  which  Aristotle  uses  precisely  in 
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this  sense  (as  is  proved  by  his  "  Politics^''  viii.  7),  yet  it  is 
only  a  mental  operation  which  is  in  question,  and  we  have 
to  inquire  what  idea  the  philosopher  attached  to  this  ex- 
pression. It  is  evident  that  he  is  regarding  the  effects  of 
tragedy  from  a  pathologico-psychologic  point  of  view, 
and  speaking  of  the  actual  effect  produced,  not  of  the 
deeper  reasons  of  that  effect.  All  the  previous  explana- 
tions which  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
xaQaptrtg  (purification)  was  a  moral  one,  are  set  aside  by 
Bemays'  proof  of  Aristotle's  use  of  language :  together 
with  all  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  that  are  wont 
to  beset  false  assumptions. 

Aristotle  holds  the  effect  to  be  homoeopathic ;  of  this 
the  passage  above  quoted,  and  others  cited  by  Bemays, 
leave  no  doubt.  The  first  example  immediately  following 
our  citation  is,  that  persons  who  fall  into  trances  (ecstatic 
states)  obtain  relief  and  come  to  themselves  again,  when 
inspiriting  melodies  that  rouse  to  enthusiasm  are  played  in 
their  presence.  He  adds,  that  the  same  thing  holds  good  of 
fear  and  pity:  all  minds  are  liable  to  these  emotions  ;  there 
is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between  one  and  another. 
Now,  if  we  apply  this  to  tragedy,  Aristotle  can  have 
meant  nothing  else  than  that  the  representation  exciting 
those  emotions  will  relieve  the  mind  more  or  less,  in  so 
far  as  it  alleviates  the  personal,  subjective,  and,  so  to  speak, 
physical  emotion,  by  supplying  it  with  an  artificial  objectiv- 
ity. But  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  tragedy's  producing 
still  stronger  pity  and  more  violent  fear,  but,  following  the 
analogy  suppUed  by  the  case  of  persons  in  a  trance,  only 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  immoderate  character  of  the 
emotion  finds  its  due  limitation  in  the  artistic  delineation 
of  the  terrible  and  the  pitiable  in  human  destinies,  as  re- 
presented by  Greek  tragedy,  A  scene  of  torture  is  terrible 
and  awakens  profound  pity,  but  it  can  never  produce  any 
sensation  of  relief.  Aristotle  presupposes  the  existence  of 
tragic  art.  He  is,  of  course,  speaking  of  Greek  tragedy 
only ;  the  definition  of  which  he  is  trying  to  settle  from  the 
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facts  before  him,  with  the  purpose,  moreover,  of  account- 
ing for  its  psychologic  effect,  not  for  its  presence. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  people  have  been  seeking  for  something  in  Aristotle's 
definition  which  is  not  to  be  found  there  ;  still  they  have 
not  erred  essentially  when  they  deduced  the  effect  of 
tragedy  upon  a  normal  state  of  mind  as  described  by 
Aristotle,  from  the  elevating,  refining,  ethico-physiological 
power  of  the  various  arts  which  are  combined  in  the 
drama,  viz. :  the  construction  of  the  plot,  rhetorical 
language,  rhythm,  and  music.  Aristotle  is  accounting  to 
himself  for  a  fact,  patent  to  us  as  to  him, — the  captivating 
effect  of  Greek  tragedy.  He  is  not  speaking  at  all  of  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  tragedy  itself  reposes.  The  wide 
human  philosophy  of  art  and  poetry  lies  far  remote  froru 
his  sphere. 

Even  in  modern  Europe,  it  is  only  since  the  days  of 
Lessing,  Winckelmann,  and  Kant,  that  the  need  of  any 
such  philosophy  has  been  felt.  It  was  more  particularly 
Kant's  critical  analysis  of  consciousness,  with  the  deeper 
research  into  antiquity  for  which  that  analysis  supplied  the 
needful  illumination,  that  gave  rise  to  the  effort  to  frame 
philosophical  formulas  of  the  historical  facts.  Kant  him- 
self had  but  incidentally  touched  upon  this  subject  itself 
in  his  ''Essay  on  the  Sublime ;"  Schelling  had  done  the 
same  in  his  ''Lectures  oil  Academical  Studies.'*  The  first 
attempt  to  apply  these  theories  of  tragedy,  especially 
of  antique  tragedy,  to  the  special  instances  in  detail  was 
made  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Drama,''* 
The  main  points  of  his  explanation  of  the  essence  of 
antique  tragedy  are  contained  in  the  two  following  para- 
graphs of  his  fifth  lecture  : — 

Inward  freedom  and  outward  Necessity,  those  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  tragic  world.  Each  of  these  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  full  evidence,  bj  the  contrast  of  the  other.  Since 
it  is  the  sense  of  inward  self-determination  that  raises  man 
above  the  despotic  sway  of  impulse,  of  inborn  instinct, in    a 
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word,  enfranchises  him  from  the  tutelage  of  Nature, — ^it  is  clear 
thab  the  Necessity  which  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  as  co- 
existent, can  be  no  mere  physical  Necessity,  but  must  lie  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  ethical,  in  the  abyss  of  the  Infinite.  Conse- 
quently, that  Necessity  presents  itself  as  the  inscrutable  power 
of  Destiny.  Hence,  too,  it  reaches  out  beyond  the  world  of  the 
celestial  gods,  for  the  Greek  deities  are  merely  forces  of  Nature  ; 
and  although  immeasurably  superior  to  mortal  man,  yet  in 
comparison  with  the  Infinite,  they  stand  on  a  like  level  with 
him.  This  accounts  for  the  entirely  dissimilar  aspect  under 
which  they  are  introduced  by  Homer  and  the  tragedians.  In 
the  former,  they  appear  gifted  with  a  capricious  free-will,  .  .  . ; 
in  tragedy,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  either  as  the  servants 
of  Destiny,  and  executive  administrants  of  her  behests,  or  they 
have  first  to  vindicate  their  divinity  by  daring  to  act  freely,  and 
are  engaged  in  the  like  struggles  with  Destiny  as  man. 

The  second  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

That  which  in  beautiful  tragedies  permits  a  certain  satis- 
faction to  spring  out  of  our  sympathy  in  the  terribl**  situations  and 
heartrending  sorrows  depicted,  is  either  that  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  which  is  aroused  by  the  sight  of  grand  exem- 
plars; or  the  traces  of  a  higher  order  of  things,  impressed  upon 
the  apparently  irregular  course  of  events,  and  m3^steriou8ly 
revealed  in  them ;  or  both  of  these  together.  Thus  the  true 
cause  why  tragic  representation  ought  not  to  shun  the  bitterest 
woes  is,  that  a  spiritual  and  invisible  power  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  some  outward 
force  that  can  be  measured  by  the  senses.  Hence  the  moral 
freedom  of  man  can  reveal  itself  only  in  a  conflict  with  the 
sensual  impulses.  So  long  as  no  higher  claim  summons  him 
to  act  in  opposition  to  these,  it  slumbers  in  him,  either  really 
or  at  all  events  apparently,  inasmuch  as  he  can  do  no  more 
than  fill  his  place  as  a  mere  creature  of  Nature.  It  is  by  con- 
flict alone  that  the  moral  element  can  attest  its  presence,  and 
if  the  purpose  of  the  tragedy  is  once  for  all  to  be  propounded 
as  a  lesson,  it  is  this, — that  in  order  to  assert  the  claims  of  the 
Spirit  to  inherent  divinity,  the  earthly  existence  must  be  counted 
for  nought ;  that  for  the  Spirit's  sake  all  sufferings  must  be  en- 
dured, all  difficulties  surmounted. 

We  willingly  accord  to  the  former  of  these  paragraphs 
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the  benefit  of  the  supplement  afforded  by  the  latter,  and 
so  forbear  to  criticize  closely  the  assertions  which,  while 
omitting  all  mention  of  moral  transgression  on  the  part 
of  man,  it  makes  with  regard  to  inevitable  Destiny  and  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  divinities.  The  idea  running  through 
the  second,  purely  Kantian,  statement  has  been  more 
briefly  and  better  expressed  by  Schiller  in  his  "  Bride  of 
Messina :" — 

For  life  is  not  of  all  good  things  the  Best, 
But  of  all  evil  things  is  Gruilt  the  Worst. 

In  another  passage  (contained  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
"  Wallenstein  ")  our  philosophical  poet  has,  in  a  similar 
way,  considerably  softened  these  former  propositions  of 
his,  when,  recognizing  guilt  to  be  the  ultimate  ground 
of  woe,  he  says  of  tragic  art : — 

She  sees  man  in  the  press  of  Life's  hot  strife. 
And  of  the  burden  of  his  guilt  she  lays 
The  weightier  half  on  his  unlucky  stars. 

Solger,  the  admirable  translator  of  Sophocles,  who  is  also 
a  philosopher  trained  on  classic  models,  in  giving  his 
verdict  on  Schlegel's  lectures,  makes  a  remark  about 
Destiny,  of  almost  identical  import : — 

Truly  the  Greeks  were  the  first  and  only  people  in  the  world 
to  represent  the  outward,  sensible  Force,  against  which  the 
power  of  the  free  moral  will  shatters  itself  in  this  finite  phe- 
nomenal state,  as  something  in  its  own  nature  infinite ;  nay,  to 
place  it  at  the  apex  of  all  things,  as  the  supreme  Divinity.  This 
would  be  the  most  complete  reversal  of  all  that  the  human 
reason  demands.' 

His  own  view  is  contained  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions of  the  same  work : — 

In  iEschylus  there  is  an  open  warfare  waged  by  the  races  of  men 
and  gods  against  each  other,  and  against  Destiny;  with  our  author, 
however  [Sophocles],  neither  the  gods  nor  Destiny  appear  on  the 
l^rena,  but  each  of  the  two  parties  finds  a  living  vehicle  of  expres- 

'  Scbriften,  ii.  s.  610. 
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sion  intimately  interwoven  in  the  very  life  of  man^  in  a  silent 
Agency  that  shapes  its  own  surrounding  world.  And  thus  does 
Artj  self-contained,  complete  its  own  orbit.  This  actual  life,  this 
human  existence  in  its  highest,  perfect  beauty,  Sophocles  repeats 
for  us  with  unequal  led  and  almost  divinely  creative  wisdom.  With 
him  too,  the  individual  man  is  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  neces- 
sitated Universal,  but  otherwise  than  with  ^schylus.  Not  with 
defiance  against  a  higher  power,  no,  in  the  pursuit  of  aims  which 
lie  quite  within  the  bounds  of  his  allotted  sphere,  nay,  per- 
chance in  pursuance  of  an  honest  and  noble  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  general  weal,  of  his  nation,  of  the  Bight,  he  must  nevertheless 
perforce,  simply  because  the  individual  once  for  all  cannot  be 
eternal  and  perfect,  commit  some  error,  which  through  a  chain 
of  entanglements  conducts  him  to  his  ruin,  nay,  probably  in- 
volves that  of  his  whole  posterity  with  him.  But  he  himself 
knew  very  well,  beforehand,  just  as  we  do,  what  the  lot  of 
mortals  is,  and  even  in  this  there  lies  a  certain  satisfaction  and 
reconciliation:  the  higher  solution  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

In  the  higher  solution  here  hinted  at,  he  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  following  spirited  remarks  on  Sophocles' 
^^(Edipus  at  Colonos  :" — 

One  whom  the  hand  of  Destiny  has  thus  terribly  struck  down, 
his  Person  is  thereby  rendered  for  us  a  sacred  object,  and  we 
demand  of  Art,  after  she  has  thus  staggered  us  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Transitory,  that  nhe  should  now  proceed  to  exhibit 
to  us  how  the  seal  of  the  Eternal  has  been  set  thereon  bv  that 
very  overthrow.  This  highest  problem  of  art  has  been  solved 
in  the  *'  (Edipus  at  Colonos."  The  innocence  of  his  acts  could 
not,  as  has  been  shown,  save  the  king ;  for  the  moral  laws  of 
Nature  far  transcend  all  that  lies  within  the  scope  of  our 
voluntary  intentioDS.  Any  reconciling  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  two  such  contradictory  elements  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
death  is  inevitable.  But  this  death  is  not  simply  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  individual  man,  but  also  the  most  perfect  reconcili- 
ation of  the  opposing  elements  that  are  tearing  him  asunder. 
This  death  turns  away  our  eyes  from  the  present  world,  ever 
fiill  of  self-contradiction,  and  fixes  them  on  the  abyss  of  sanctity, 
in  which  the  Transitory  and  the  Eternal  meet  again  to  be  for 
ever  united,  and  on  which  we  can  and  must  perpetually  repose 

our  trust.' 

>  Schriften,  li.  s.  468. 
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Now,  however  we  may  concur  with  these  views  on 
particular  points,  we  cannot,  in  consistency  with  what 
we  have  akeady  advanced,  but  find  it  a  defect  in  Solger 
that  he  places  so  completely  in  the  background  the  Hel- 
lenic faith  in  Nemesis,  with  the  eternal  significance  and 
truth  of  its  teaching  concerning  the  incurrence  of  moral 
guilt. 

A  similar  objection  is  the  chief  one  which  we  have  to 
urge  against  Hegel's  formulas  on  this  subject  His  uni- 
versal formula  respecting  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  ^^  Lectures  on  u^stheiics,^'  of  which 
his  formula  respecting  that  of  the  Greeks  in  particular, 
forms  a  continuation.  We  will  endeavour  to  present  its 
leading  thoughts,  divested  of  what  is  purely  formal,  as  far 
as  possible  in  Hegel's  own  words  : — 

The  theme  of  the  original  tragedy  (says  Hegel)  is  the  Divine, 
but  the  Divine  in  its  ethical  aspect ;  for  the  Divine  in  its  mun- 
dane concrete  manifestation  is  this.  In  every  ethical  being, 
according  to  his  idiosyncrasy  (speciality,  natural  identity), 
there  resides  some  faculty,  or  potentiality,  peculiar  to  himself. 
Now  if  such  diverse,  more  or  less  conflicting  personalties,  with 
their  respective  inward  emotions  (or  their  waOos)  step  forth  into 
action,  and  encounter  each  other  by  means  of  the  various  human 
relationships,  two  consequences  necessarily  result*  There  arises 
a  collision,  a  conflict,  in  which  either  side  has  its  justification ; 
but  in  so  far  as  either  side  strives  to  attain  its  ends  exclusively 
by  negation,  and  with  a  violation  of  the  equally  rightful  claims 
of  the  other  party,  it  falls  into  moi*al  guilt. 

These  are  the  two  primal  constituents  of  the  tragedy. 
Equally  essential  to  the  tragic  aim  and  character,  equally  in- 
dispensable with  "  the  collision,"  is  the  tragic  solution  of  the  dis- 
cord. The  contradiction  must  be  removed,  because  in  its  present 
rugged,  unyielding  shape  it  is  not  the  true  reality,  and  there- 
fore cannot  maintain  its  ground.  That  which  has  to  get  itself 
realized,  is  not  the  conflict  of  special  interests,  but  the  recon- 
ciliation, in  which  the  respective  aims  and  individuals  can 
assert  themselves  harmoniously  without  mutual  encroachment 
or  opposition.  The  mere  one-sided  speciality  must  succumb  or 
consent  to  self-renunciation.     Hence,  above  the  bare  fear  and 
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tragic  sympathy  of  which  Aristotle  speaks^  stands  the  sentiment 
of  reconciliation.  This  is  supplied  in  tragedy  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  Eternal  Justice.  For  this^  in  its  resistless  sway,  sweeps 
through  the  relative  claims  of  one-sided  purposes  and  passions, 
because  it  cannot  suffer  that  the  strife  or  contrariety  of  the 
forces  that  are  at  unison  in  the  eye  of  the  divine  justice  should, 
in  the  actual  reality,  maintain  itself  victorious,  and  permanently 
establish  itself. 

Now,  as  regards  Greek  tragedy  in  particular,  which  from  the 
point  of  view  assumed  from  the  heroic  age,  was  even  able  to 
draw  the  gods  also,  as  immortal  persons,  into  its  arena,  with  a 
human  and  therefore  morally  judicial  chorus  for  assessors; — it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  clear,  that  it  is  not  an  evil  intention,  crime, 
unworthiness,  or  mere  ill-luck,  infatuation,  and  the  like,  which 
gives  rise  to  these  collisions,  but  the  question  of  the  moral  right 
to  perform  a  given  act.  For  abstract  evil  neither  possesses  in- 
trinsic truth,  nor  any  claim  on  our  sympathies.  The  resolve  to 
enforce  the  conflicting  claims  by  action  must  be  justified  by  the 
character  of  its  aim :  it  is  only  the  collision  of  equally  legitimate 
moral  forces  that  forms  a  worthy  subject  for  tragedy,  is  really 
tragic  in  its  nature,  and  valid  for  all  time.  Here  we  are  met 
in  the  first  place  by  the  antithesis  between  the  State  and  the 
family,  the  former  as  moral  life  in  its  spiritual  universality, 
the  latter  as  the  sphere  of  natural  morality.  Of  this  we  have 
examples  in  the  "  Seven  before  Thebes,"  and  in  the  "  Oresteia ;" 
and  above  all  in  the  *^  Antigone."  Still  more  sharply  formulated 
is  the  collision  that  arises  in  the  history  of  (Edipus ;  namely,  the 
conflict  between  the  respective  justification  of  that  which  man 
fulfils  with  self-conscious  intention,  and  that  which  he  has  ac- 
tually done,  but  unconsciously  and  undesignedly,  in  obedience 
to  the  fiat  of  the  gods. 

The  tragic  heroes  (continues  Hegel,  combating  the  false 
conceptions  of  guilt  and  innocence)  are  equally  guilty  and 
innocent.  In  this  precisely  does  the  strength  of  great  characters 
consist  (he  adds  as  a  generalization)  that  they  do  not  make 
a  choice,  but  are  through  and  through  by  their  very  nature, 
that  which  they  purpose  and  bring  to  pass.  They  are,  wltat 
they  are,  and  for  ever  this,  and  that  constitutes  their  greatness. 
What  impels  them  to  action  is  precisely  the  morally  justified 
irdffos.  They  do  not  will  to  be  innocent  of  the  aggressive 
guilty  deeds  to  which  their  irdOos,  pregnant  with  collision,  impels 
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them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  glory  actually  to  have  done 
what  they  have  done.  It  is  the  glory  of  great  characters  to  be 
guilty.  They  do  not  wish  to  excite  sympathy,  compassion.  For 
it  is  not  the  Substantial,  but  the  subjective  depths  of  per- 
sonality, the  subjective  sorrow,  that  touches  us.  But  their 
firm,  strong  character  is  <yiie  with  its  essential  pathoSy  and  this 
latent  harmony  inspires  admiration,  not  emotion.  It  was,  too, 
Euripides  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  transition  from  this  to 
the  attempt  to  excite  emotion. 

The  true  solution  of  the  entanglement  is  given  by  the  Chorus, 
who,  calm  and  unmoved,  ascribe  glory  to  all  the  gods.  It  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  contradictions  as  coniradictiona  \  in 
the  reconciliation  of  the  forces  of  action,  which  in  their  conflict 
have  been  eternally  striving  to  negative  each  other.  The  ne- 
cessity of  that  which  is  done,  must  appear  as  absolute  reason- 
ableness, if  the  mind  is  to  be  satisfied.  The  issue  is  neither  to 
be  conceived  as  a  mere  moral  expedient,  according  to  which 
crime  is  to  be  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  nor  yet  as  blind 
fate.  Destiny  is  recognized  as  intrinsically  conformable  to 
reason,  a  reasonable  Power  ;  it  is  recognized  that  the  Supreme 
Power  which  stands  above  the  separate  gods,  cannot  suffer  that 
one-sided  powers  which  overstep  their  limits  should  obtain  a 
permanent  footing.  Nevertheless  this  reasonableness  of  Destiny 
does  not  yet  assume  the  guise  of  a  self-conscious  Providence ; 
her  divine,  determining  end  is  not  as  yet  evident,  either  as 
regards  the  world  or  individuals,  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
The  Destiny  of  antique  tragedy  drives  individuality  back  within 
its  own  bounds,  and  crushes  it,  if  it  overleap  those  bounds.  An 
unreasonable  coercion,  an  utterly,  undeserved  sorrow,  so  far  from 
producing  any  moral  satisfaction,  could  excite  nothing  but  in- 
dignation in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  In  the  Epos,  Nemesis 
obtains  her  due  by  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  calamities 
of  the  Greek  heroes.  But  the  epic  Nemesis  is  the  ancient 
Justice,  which,  in  a  more  indiscriminating  mode,  brings  low  that 
which  has  unduly  exalted  itself,  in  order  to  restore  the  abstract 
equilibrium  of  fortune  by  misfortune,  and  without  any  strictly 
apportioned  moral  retribution  only  looks  at  and  affects  our 
finite  being.  This  is  the  epic  Justice  on  the  domain  of  action  ; 
the  general  reconciliation  of  bringing  all  things  to  their  proper 
level.  The  higher  solution  proposed  by  Tragedy,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  reference  to  the  resulting  of  determinate  moral  sub- 
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stantialities  out  of  the  collisions  it  presents,  in  order  to  their 
true  harmonizing. 

Now  to  this  end  both  the  conflicting  individuals  may  perish, 
of  which  the  most  magnificent  instance  is  shown  in  the 
**  Antigone."  Or  only  one  of  them.  Thus  Orestes  has  his  punish- 
ment remitted  to  him,  but  only  after  the  two  divine  powers 
have  each  obtained  their  due. 

But  secondly,  the  individuals  of  the  action  may  at  last 
renounce  their  one-sidedness ;  but  only  after  their  strong  will 
has  been  broken  by  a  god ;  of  this  we  see  an  example  in  the 
••  Philoctetes." 

But  the  noblest  issue  is  the  inward  reconciliation.  The  most 
perfect  antique  specimen  of  this  we  have  before  us  in  the  ever 
admirable  ^^  CEdipus  on  Colonos."  He  strikes  out  his  own  eyes, 
when  his  unknowingly  committed  crimes  are  revealed  to  him, 
banishes  himself  from  the  throne,  quits  Thebes,  and  wanders 
about,  a  helpless  old  man.  Yet  this  heavily  afflicted  one,  who 
at  Colonos,  instead  of  returning  to  the  son  who  desires  his 
presence,  quenches  all  discord  in  himself,  and  purifies  himself 
within,  calls  down  to  himself  a  god;  his  blinded  eyes  are 
glorified  and  cleared,  and  his  bones  become  the  salvation  and 
guardian  of  the  city  which  has  received  him  hospitably.  This 
apotheosis  in  death  is  his  reconciliation,  and  in  his  personality 
we  feel  it  as  our  own.  It  is  not  yet  the  Christian  atonement. 
This  is  the  glorification  of  the  soul,  which  has  washed  herself 
in  the  spring  of  eternal  salvation,  raised  herself  above  the 
sphere  of  her  own  actual  being  and  works,  by  making  the  heart 
itself  (for  this  the  Spirit  can  achieve)  the  grave  of  the  heart ; 
discharged  the  penalties  due  to  earthly  guilt  with  her  own 
earthly  individuality,  and  thenceforward  maintains  her  ground 
against  those  claims,  in  the  certaiuty  of  an  eternal,  pure, 
spiritual  blessedness  in  herself.  The  glorification  of  CEdipus, 
on  the  contrary,  ever  remains  the  antique  restoration  of  man's 
consciousness  out  of  the  conflict  of  moral  forces  and  complica- 
tions, to  the  Unity  and  harmony  of  its  own  ethical  being.* 

Now,  gladly  as  we  subscribe  to  this  enthusiastic 
encomium  on  the  **  CEdipus  at  Colonos^''  and  fully  as  we 
assent  to  the  substance  of  what  he  has  said  just  before  of 
the  ''Philoctetes''  and  "  Orestes,''  we  are  quite  unable,  in  ac- 

»  Hegel's  Werke,  Bd.  X.  3,  8. 627—533,  and  8.  646-658. 
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cordance  with  the  facts  we  have  adduced  in  illustration  of 
the  main  outUne  of  the  Greek  view  of  moral  inculpation,  to 
place  the  respective  demerit  of  Creon  and  Antigone  on  a 
level,  or  to  assume  that  Sophocles  has  done  so.  Nor  can 
we  again  admit  that  the  solution  illustrated  by  the  example 
of  Philoctetes  rests  upon  a  correct  interpretation ;  namely, 
that  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  god  could  the  acting 
individuality  renounce  its  one-sidedness.  This  we  must 
equally  deny  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  sufferer,  and  of 
Prometheus.  We  cannot  conceive  this  god  apart  from 
the  change  of  mind  of  the  tragic  hero  ;  but  neither  can 
we  conceive  of  Philoctetes'  own  character  apart  from  his 
conversion.  Lastly,  Hegel's  view  of  the  epical  concep- 
tion of  Xemesis  appears  to  us  unfounded  ;  the  belief  in  a 
coercion  by  Destiny  independent  of  moral  culpability  is  a 
point  of  view  that  Homer  had  already  substantially  out- 
grown. But  it  would  land  us  in  still  cruder  and  more 
anti- Hellenic  conclusions,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  Hegel's  bold  assertion,  that  the  tragic  heroes  were 
equally  guilty  and  innocent.  Would  it  not  be  more  just  to 
say  that  the  iraflop  of  Clytemnestra  when  she  boasts  before 
the  Chorus  of  her  husband's  murder,  is  rather  the  mad- 
ness of  crime,  which  is  hurrying  her  straight  to  destruction, 
and  even  moderates  our  sense  of  horror  at  the  act  of  Orestes 
which  is  soon  to  follow  it  ?  It  was  not  her  daughter 
whom  she  sought  to  avenge,  it  was  her  own  guilty  love 
that  she  sought  to  indulge ;  this  is  perfectly  notorious 
to  the  palace  servants  and  the  citizens,  and  the  Chorus 
condemn  her  without  mercy.  So,  too,  it  could  scarcely 
be  substantiated  that  (Edipus  rushed  upon  his  destiny  by 
no  fault  of  his  own.  Had  not  the  oracle  warned  him  of 
the  impending  risk  of  parricide  ?  And  yet,  immediately 
after,  he  allows  himself,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  anger,  to 
slay  an  unknown  man  ? 

We  have  made  these  remarks  that  it  may  be  clear  to 
all  what  are  the  points  at  issue  with  regard  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  ancient  tragedy,  and  where  to  look  for  the  facts 
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that  make  for  or  against  our  views,  in  contradistinction  at 
once  to  those  of  Hegel  and  to  the  empirical  opinions  of 
the  last  century.  But  after  all,  how  great  is  the  progress 
from  Aristotle  to  Hegel!  The  definition  of  the  Stagyrite 
is  purely  formal  and  external ;  in  Hegel, — the  heir  at  once 
of  critical  philosophy  and  of  the  Eomanticists, — ^we  see  how 
much  has  been  won  for  us  by  Christian  and  Teutonic 
thought  What  can  be  nobler  and  truer  than  the  con- 
cluding words  of  our  extracts  ? 

All  that  we  desire  to  prove  here  by  facts  is,  that  in  the 
antique  tragedy,  the  solution  is  throughout  a  subjective 
one,  and  not  only  so  in  the  "Antigone  ;'*  and  that  the  tragic 
art  of  the  Greeks  stands  infinitely  higher  than  their 
attempts  to  philosophize  thereon.  Nowhere  has  the 
fundamental  idea  of  tragedy  been  conceived  more  pro- 
foundly, or  expressed  more  magnificently,  than  by  those 
poets ;  namely,  that  self-seeking  is  the  destructive  element, 
and  that  tragic  complications  are  the  product  of  transgres- 
sions of  due  balance,  and  of  moral  demerit     . 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

JESCHYLUS. 

1.  The  Religious  Sentiment  exhibited  in  the  Trilogy  of 

Prometheaa. 

Op  the  hero  of  this  Trilogy  enough  has  been  already  said, 
in  the  course  of  which,  many  points  regarding  the  immortal 
poem  of  uEschylus  have  been  touched  on.  Thus  more  es- 
pecially it  has  been  shown  how  Prometheus,  though  an 
immortal  god,  a  Titan,  co-operating  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  nevertheless  endures  sufferings  proper  to  man. 
There  is  one  law  for  both  gods  and  men,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  death  which  is  allotted  only  to  the  offspring 
of  the  dust.  Prometheus  suffers  as  a  perfect  type  of  the 
tragic  hero,  for  he  expiates  the  sin  of  presumption,  setting 
itself  up  against  the  Divine  Will  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  He  had  conferred  benefits  upon  man,  but  not  in 
accordance  with  the  fiat  of  Zeus,  not  in  the  right  time 
and  mode.  Men  had  but  become  the  greater  sinners  since 
they  knew  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  fire,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Deity;  in  which  fire  we  detect  an 
allusion  to  the  heavenly  element  that  includes  knowledge 
and  all  art.^ 

The  problem  is  no  meaner  one  than  that  of  the  whole 
destiny  of  man.  Its  solution,  if  there  be  one,  is  therefore 
that  indicated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  pious  and  preg- 
nant tradition,  as  interpreted  and  wrought  out  by  the 
seer's  prophetic  vision.  Namely,  that  the  reign  of  Zeus 
is  not  eternal ;  the  ethical  law  of  the  universe  is  as  yet 
imprisoned  in  the  rugged  husk  of  physical  necessity. 
Not  without  the  commission  of  wrong  had  Zeus  attained 

>  See  p.  245. 
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to  supremacy.  Metis  or  Eeason  was  indeed  his  rightful 
spouse,  and  Athene,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  his  self- 
begotten  daughter ;  but  his  government  was  that  of  the 
Thunderer ;  that  of  violence ;  and  Themis,  the  Eternal 
Justice,  the  mother  of  Prometheus,  had  predicted  to  him 
that  he  was  one  day  destined,  in  union  with  a  mortal  wife, 
to  beget  a  son  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  universe. 

This  must  be  called  a  real  prophecy,  whoever  uttered 
it;  it  has  been  fulfilled  because  it  welled  up  from  the 
true  source  of  man's  intuition  of  the  divine.     For  three 
thousand  years  was  Prometheus  fated  to  suffer,  chained  to 
the  rock :  so  had  his  mother  foretold  to  her  too-adven- 
turous son,  in  the  first  part  of  this  Trilogy.     Even  at  the 
present  day,  barbarous  Aryan   tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
remember  this  doom,  as  a  ghastly  legend  long  ago  become 
unintelligible  to  them.      But  the  Hellenic  mind  has  in 
early  times  revealed  to  Humanity  that  the  redemption 
should    come,  and    should    come   through    Humanity ; 
through  the  son  of  a  mortal  woman.     And,  in  fact,  is  not 
the  Divine  Spirit, — in  itself  eternally  self-conscious — ^first 
set  free  again,  so  to  speak,  from  its  imprisonment  in  the 
material  universe  by  means  of  the  spirit  of  man  ?     Does 
not  the  Divine  Spirit  dispose  and  govern  the  human 
aflairs  that  are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  time,  through 
the  agency  of  man  who  finds  his  own  freedom  in  the 
ethical  law  ?     Sm-ely,  therefore,  it  was  this  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  man  which  gradually  mastered  the  destructive 
Titan  forces  in  Nature,  and  defended  his  human  brethren 
against  the  torments  of  fire  and  water,  against  heat  and 
cold,  against  sun  and  wind?     Nor  could  the  Saviour- 
heroes  retain  their  might,  except  by  retaining  their  sense 
of  that  Eternal  Goodness  which  cannot  desire  to  destroy 
its  own  reflex  upon  earth?     But  between  the  point  at 
which  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  freedom  of 
action,  and  that  in  w^hich  Humanity  comes  to  believe  in 
the  true  nature  of  that  freedom,  lies  a  period  of  sore 
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struggle.  A  period  whicli  we  may  surely  say  has  lasted 
some  three  hundred  years  for  the  ancient  world,  until  the 
Gospel  of  goodwill  towards  man  was  preached,  and  was 
sealed  by  a  voluntary  death  ? 

Now  the  ^^  Prometheus  Bound^'  which  formed  the 
centre-piece  between  "  Prometheus  bringing  Fire "  and 
"  Prometheus  Unbound^'  corresponds  to  that  stage  of 
religious  consciousness  which  we  have  recognized  as  pre- 
Hellenic ;  the  background  of  that  more  advanced  stage, 
of  which,  in  its  full  maturity,  the  Drama  is  the  prophetic 
offspring. 

Let  us  first  look  at  our  hero  as  compared  with  all  the 
gods,  except  Zeus.  They  are  collectively  blind  physical 
Forces,  even  if  veiled  under  mythological  names : 
Hephaestus  as  much  so  as  "  Might  "  and  "  Force."  The 
subtle  God  of  Fire  cannot  but  assent  when  Might  says, — 

All  things  may  be  but  this 

To  dictate  to  the  gods.     There's  one  that's  free. 

One  only :  JovE. 

For  he  replies, — 

I  know  it  and  am  dumb.* 

But  Prometheus,  the  Forethinker,  the  divine  representative 
of  men,  who  are  his  children,  is  free,  if  he  has  the  will  to 
be  so  and  to  endure  the  consequences.  He  has  purposed 
nothing  wrong,  and  is  willing,  as  becomes  the  son  of 
Themis,  to  yield  to  Eight,  but  not  to  mere  constraining 
Might.  Now,  can  the  description  of  that  which  he  actu- 
ally endures  be  interpreted  of  corporeal  suffering  ? 

Moreover,  he  alone — the  Spirit  in  man  freely  surveying 
all  around  him — is  the  depository  of  the  secret  that  the 
Nature-gods  of  the  jEther  shall  not  endure  for  ever. 
The  divine  Chorus  of  the  immortal  Oceanides,  though 
daughters  of  Thetis,  have  no  inkUng  of  this,  and  start 
back  in  affright  when  Prometheus  says, — 

No  more  than  others  Zeus  can  'scape  his  doom. 

»  Blackie's  ''^Eschylus,"  ii.  p.  18. 
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exclaiming, — 

What  doom  ?    No  doom  hath  he  but  endless  sway  .... 
There's  some  dread  mystery  in  thy  chary  speech 
Close-veiled. 

and  go  on  to  declare  that  the  mortal  must  bend  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Necessity : — 

Alas,  my  friend,  for  their  ungracious  grace ! 
What  strength,  what  help  is  in  this  fleeting  race  ? 

Canst  thou  not  mark 
The  sapless  dream-like  feebleness 
Whose  bondage  doth  on  mortals  press, 

Erring  and  dark  ? 
Never  may  wit  of  man 
Transcend  the  bound  of  Heaven's  harmonious  plan.* 

Equally  ignorant  of  her  future  fate  is  lo,  the  daughter  of 
king  Inachus,  persecuted  by  the  Earth-goddess  Juno ;  to 
whom  Prometheus  says, — 

This  not  to  know  were  better  than  to  learn. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  sharpest  anguish  has  not  as  yet  seized 

Prometheus ;  he  is  simply  chained  to  the  rock,  and  left 

to  the  loneliness  of  the  desert  and  his  own  meditations. 

But  after  the  departure  of  lo,  he  revels  with  vindictive 

delight  in  the  thought  of  the  doom  that  shall  one  day 

overtake  the  Monarch  of  the  world.     He  foresees  how 

Jove  himself — 

Against  himself  to  life  shall  bring 
A  champion  fierce,  a  portent  of  grim  war. 
Who  shall  invent  a  fiercer  flame  than  lightning, 
And  peals  to  outpeal  the  thunder,  who  shall  shiver 
The  trident  mace  that  stirs  the  sea,  and  shakes 
The  solid  earth,  the  spear  of  strong  Poseidon. 
Thus  shall  the  tyrant  learn  how  much  to  serve 
Is  different  from  to  sway. 

"  Aye,  and  worse  endure,"  he  exclaims  to  the  terrified 
Chorus.     Then  follows  this   dialogue  which  forms  the 

*  Tr.  by  Prof.  Conington. 
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motive  of  the  final  catastrophe,  and  constitutes  his  un- 
pardonable sin.     The  leader  of  the  Chorus  begins : — 

Dost  thou  not  blench  to  cast  such  words  about  thee  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

How  should  I  fear,  being  a  God  and  deathless  ? 

CHORUS. 

But  he  can  scourge  with  something  worse  than  death. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Ev'n  let  him  scourge !  I'm  armed  for  all  conclusions. 

CHORUS. 

Yet  they  are  wise  who  worship  Adrasteia. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Worship  and  pray ;  fawn  on  the  powers  that  be  ; 
But  Jove  to  me  is  less  than  very  nothing.' 

In  the  same  proud  spirit  he  answers  Hermes,  the  mes- 
senger of  Jove,  who  roughly  commands  him  to  reveal 
what  he  knows  concerning  the  future  destiny  of  that  god. 
"  Never,"  he  cries, "  till  he  unloose  these  bonds  !  "  Thus 
there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  no  opening  for 
reconciliation ;  he  is  absolutely  bent  on  following  his  own 
will ;  nay,  more,  he  invokes  on  his  own  head  all  the  plagues 
and  tonnents  at  Jove's  command : — 

Yea  I  let  him  dart  his  levin  bolts. 
With  white-winged  snows  and  subterranean  thunders 
Mix  and  confound  the  elements  of  things ; 
No  threat,  no  fear,  shall  move  me  to  reveal 
The  hand  that  hurls  him  from  his  tyrant's  throne.* 

Hermes  now  unfolds  to  him  the  ghastly  fate  that  lies 
before  him,  and  the  condition  of  vicarious  redemption, 
on    which    depends    his    release    from    the    gnawing 

vulture : — 

Jove  shall  split 
These  craggy  cliflFs  with  his  cloud-bosomed  bolt. 
And  sink  thee  deep :  the  cold  rock  shall  embrace  thee; 

•  Blackie's  "  /Eachjlus,"  ii.  pp.  61,  63.  «  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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There  thou  shalt  lie,  till  he  shall  please  to  bring  thee 

Back  to  the  day,  to  find  new  pains  prepared : 

For  he  will  send  his  eagle-messenger, 

His  winged  hound,  in  crimson  food  delighting, 

To  tear  thy  rags  of  flesh  with  bloody  beak, 

And  daily  come  an  uninvited  guest 

To  banquet  on  thy  gory  liver.     This, 

And  worse,  expect,  unless  some  god  endure 

Vicarious  thy  tortures,  and  exchange 

His  sunny  ether  for  the  ray  less  homes 

Of  gloomy  Hades,  and  deep  Tartanis.* 

His  faithful  friends  the  Chorus  beseech    him  to  think 
better  of  his  purpose : — 

CHORUS. 

If  we  may  speak,  what  Hermes  says  is  wise. 
And  fitting  the  occasion.     He  advises 
That  stubborn  will  should  yield  to  prudent  counsel. 
Obey :  thy  wisdom  should  not  league  with  folly." 

But  their  gentle  words  only  inflame  the  fury  raging  in 
his  breast  till  he  breaks  out  in  the  fearful  words : — 

I  am  ready.     Let  him  wreath 
Curls  of  scorching  flame  around  me ; 
Let  him  fret  the  air  with  thunder, 
And  the  savage-blustering  winds  I 
Let  the  deep  abyssmal  tempest 
Wrench  the  firm  roots  of  the  earth  1 
Let  the  sea  upheave  her  billows. 
Mingling  the  fierce  rush  of  waters 
With  the  pathway  of  the  stars ! 
Let  the  harsh-winged  hurricane  sweep  me 
In  its  whirls,  and  fling  me  down 
To  black  Tartarus :  there  to  lie 
Bound  in  the  iron  folds  of  Fate. 
I  will  bear:  but  cannot  dia' 

Thunder  resounds  through  the  air,  echoed  by  hollow  rum- 
bling from  beneath.     Prometheus  ceases  from  his  sinful 

»  Bladde's  «  iEachylus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  «  lb.  68. 

»  lb.  pp.  68,  69. 
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imprecations,  appealing  to  his  Mother  Earth  and  the 
ancient  god  of  the  iEther  to  look  upon  his  wrongs  : — 

Now  his  threats  walk  forth  in  action. 
And  the  firm  earth  quakes  indeed. 
Deep  and  loud  the  ambient  thunder 
Bellows^  and  the  flaring  hgbtning 
Wreaths  his  fiery  curls  around  me. 
And  the  whirlwind  rolls  his  dust ; 
And  the  winds  from  rival  regions 
Sush  in  elemental  strife, 
And  the  ocean's  storm-vexed  billows 
Mingle  with  the  startled  stars  I 
Doubtless  now  the  tyrant  gathers 
All  his  hoarded  wrath  to  whelm  me. 
Mighty  mother,  worshipped  Themis, 
Circling  ether  that  diffusest 
Light,  a  common  joy  to  all, 
Thou  beholdest  these  my  wrongs.' 

The  earth  yawns  open  and  receives  into  the  abyss  the  rock 
to  which  Prometheus  is  chained.  He  sinks  into  that 
Tartarus  in  which  he  has  helped  to  chain  down  the 
Titans.  The  sunlight  shines  on  him  no  more,  nor  the 
friendly  stars  in  'heaven's  vault,  nor  are  the  pitying 
daughters  of  Ocean  there  to  listen  to  his  words  with 
answering  sympathy ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  is  he 
absolutely  severed  from  his  beloved  children  of  men. 

So  ends  this  central  piece,  but  so  did  not  end  the 
Trilogy.  Millenniums  passed  away  ;  the  Titans  were  set 
free,  after  they  had  submitted  to  Jove's  government  of  the 
world,  and  now  dwell  quietly  in  their  seats  at  the  en^s  of 
the  earth.  There  tidings  reach  them  that  Prometheus  is 
returned  to  the  upper  light,  and  they  come  to  behold  him 
raised  on  high  once  more  on  the  icy  Caucasus.  A  portion 
of  their  Chorus  of  greeting  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
and  the  answering  story  of  Prometheus,  which  we  here 
subjoin,  as  it  may  be  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers. 

»  Blackie's  "^Eschylus/'  pp.  70,  71. 
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Ye  race  of  Titans,  sharers  of  my  blood, 

Uranus'  sons,  behold  me  bound  and  tied 

To  savage  rocks,  as  in  a  stormy  sea 

Cowed  sailors,  dreading  night,  fast  moor  a  ship : 

So  Zeus  Kronion  here  has  fettered  me. 

The  will  of  Zeus  prompting  Hephaestus'  hand : 

His  cruel  skill  has  pierced  these  limbs  of  mine 

With  in-driven  wedges :  thus  by  torturing  art 

Transfixed,  my  Furies'  fortress  here  I  hold. 

And  still  as  each  third  day  lowers  grim  upon  me. 

With  terrible  hurtling  rush  and  crooked  claw 

Zeus'  winged  hound  makes  me  his  bloody  meal : 

Till  from  my  liver  sated  to  the  full 

It  utters  a  shrill  scream,  and  borne  aloft 

Scatters  my  gore  from  off  its  feathery  tail : 

And  soon  as  the  gnawn  liver  swells  again, 

Insatiate  it  returns  to  its  foul  feast-. 

Thus  feed  I  here  this  jailor  of  my  torment 

That  wastes  me  living  with  still  during  pain. 

For  fettered,  as  ye  see,  by  Zeus'  st^m  bonds, 

I  may  not  beat  the  fell  bird  from  my  breast. 

So,  self-bereaved,  I  watch  for  each  new  plague. 

Still  yearning  after  death  to  end  my  woe : 

But  far  from  death  his  power  keeps  me  removed. 

This  monstrous  carnage,  gathered  through  the  lapse 

Of  awful  centuries,  cleaves  to  my  frame. 

Whence,  melted  by  the  sun-heat,  trickle  down 

Blood-gouts,  that  drip  on  the  rocks  of  Caucasus.^ 

How  changed  is  the  temper  of  Prometheus  since  his 
sojourn  in  the  dark  Tartarus !  He  longs  for  death  ;  but 
he  must  wait  in  patience;  must  watch  the  "Furies' 
fortress,"  as  he  says,  in  words  pregnant  with  deep  sig- 
nificance. 

The  counsels  of  his  brother  Titans,  and  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  wise  Mother-Earth  now  find  a  hearing 
from  him.  When  the  latter  makes  known  to  him  that 
the  time  is  come  in  which  the  counsel  of  Prometheus 
may  rescue  Zeus  from  the  fatal  marriage,  his  heart  is 

*  Fragment  of  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  preserved  by  Cicero  in  a  Latin 
Terdon :  tmnslated  by  Professor  Conington, 
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softened.  Zeus,  on  his  side,  is  inclined  to  reconciliation ; 
his  favourite  son,  Heracles,  slays  the  vulture  with  his 
dart,  while  invoking  Apollo,  the  divine  parent  of  all 
atonements.  Prometheus  willingly  points  out  the  way  to 
his  brother  Atlas,  that  this 

Well-loved  offspring  of  a  bated  sire 

may  lift  from  his  shoulder  the  burden  of  heaven's  vault. 
Heracles,  in  return,  offers  to  his  father  as  a  voluntary 
substitute  for  Prometheus,  Cheiron,  the  god  whom  he 
has  unwittingly  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  Zeus 
consents,  and  the  fetters  of  Prometheus  are  unloosed! 
Hermes  now  descends  from  heaven  with  friendly  words, 
and  willingly  reveals  to  Prometheus  the  Foreseeing,  his 
mystery :  that  Zeus  shall  not  espouse  Thetis,  but  give  her 
in  mairiage  to  Peleus,  that  she  may  give  birth  to  the  hero 
Achilles. 

Cheiron  descends  into  Hades  as  the  God  that  is  to  suffer 
for  the  repentant  Prometheus,  who  on  his  part  encircles 
his  head  with  a  willow-wreath,  in  token  of  his  punishment 
and  repentance.  All  the  Gods,  Prometheus  and  the  Titans 
among  them,  descend  to  grace  the  nuptials  of  Peleus,  and 
the  feast  of  reconciliation  between  gods  and  men  is  cele- 
brated. Thus  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  eve  of  the 
Trojan  heroic  age.  The  conflict  among  the  gods  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  warfare  is  now  carried  on  by  men ;  his- 
torical heroes,  divested  of  the  shapes  and  masks  belonging 
to  the  poetic  embodiments  of  plastic  Nature. 

Now,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  must  not  refuse  her 
rights  to  fancy,  which  deals  freely  with  all  mythological 
fictions,  as  though  she  had  nothing  but  persons  before 
her,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
shining  out  clearly  enough  through  the  veil  of  story,  the 
spiritual  import  of  that  which  concerns  the  personal 
history  of  Prometheus  himself.  The  vulture  gnawing  at 
his  liver,  which  according  to  Greek  notions  is  the  seat 
of  the  lusts  and  passions,  and  which  perpetually  grows 
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afresh ;  what  can  it  be  but  the  gnawing  repentance  of 
the  man  who  has  come  to  the  sense  of  his  own  pre- 
sumption? At  the  topmost  pitch  of  his  pride,  he  was 
hurled  into  the  abyss ;  when  repentant,  desirous  of  re- 
concihation,  we  find  him  again  restored  to  the  light  of 
day,  although  still  a  prey  to  the  consuming  bird.  The 
darkness  of  the  abyss,  utter  despair,  led  him  to  consider 
his  ways, — his  stubborn  self-will  broke, — and  he  saw 
light  again!  But  there  must  be  an  atonement  made 
for  every  wrong,  and  hence  he  must  suffer  till  a  God 
release  him  ;  the  selfish  energy  can  only  be  loosed  from 
its  bonds  by  a  divine  hand ;  but  these  bonds  shall  be 
broken  when  a  man  is  wilUng,  not  in  spite  of  his  ob- 
stinacy and  pride. 

So  far  all  is  clear ;  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  mytho- 
logical physical  allusions,  but  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  and  in  our  own  breast.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  all  divinely  enhghtened  souls.  That 
jEschylus  loved  to  draw  out,  from  all  manner  of  usages 
and  symbols,  the  pious  tradition  latent  in  the  Cultus,  was 
acknowledged  even  by  his  contemporaries;  and  if  the 
priestly  party  was  near  arraigning  him  for  treason  against 
the  mysteries,  it  was  most  likely  in  consequence  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  handles  the  Promethean  fable. 

We  have  a  special  reason  for  maintaining  this  interpre- 
tation of  ours,  and  presenting  it  so  much  at  length  as  we 
have  done ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  no  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  one  member  of  an  evolution  which  has 
more  and  more  proved  itself  to  us  to  be  organic,  and 
progressive  according  to  certain  eternal  laws. 

Prometheus  is  the  grand  tragedy  of  Mind  and  of 
Humanity,  compared  to  which  all  others  are  not  exactly 
poor  and  meagre,  but  still  subordinate,  as  a  part  to  the 
whole.  The  creation  of  Faust  may  in  some  degree  be 
compared  with  that  of  Prometheus  in  its  general  outline, 
but  not  as  a  work  of  art ;  for  its  first  part  has  no  solution, 
and  the  solution  of  the  second  part  is  weak.     The  Wan- 
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dering  Jew  of  the  popular  legend,  as  presented  to  us  by 
a  not  sufficiently  appreciated  clever  and  genial  man,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  is  in  its  fundamental  idea  a  pendant  to  the 
Prometheus;  and  it  would  have  been  a  brilliant  inspiration 
if  our  great  German  seer  had  worked  out  that  subject 
instead  of  making  his  thoroughly  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
lay  hands  on  the  Promethean  fable. 

2.  The  Oresieia ;  Agamemnon^  the  Choephoro^.,  and  the 

Eumenides, 

In  the  Oresteia,  we  have  before  •  us  the  last  and  most 
perfect  work  of  the  great  singer  ;  and  in  this  instance  the 
whole  Trilogy  has  been  preserved  to  us ;  constituting  a 
visible  attestation  to  the  gradual  surging  up  of  the  Drama 
out  of  the  epic  nairative.  The  Epos  is,  however,  less  pre- 
dominant here  than  in  the  histories  of  Shakespeare;  the 
inward  coherence  of  tlie  separate  pieces  is  much  closer ; 
they  are  each  and  all  organic  portions ;  and  plots,  having 
an  inward  completeness  in  themselves.  The  murder  of 
Agamemnon  is  the  central  point  of  the  first  piece ;  the 
matricide  of  Orestes,  the  subject  of  the  second,  which  has 
Electra,  who  brings  the  libation  to  the  grave  of  her  father, 
for  its  heroine  ;  the  contest  between  the  gods  for  the  life 
of  Orestes,  and  the  divine  atonement  and  solution  form 
the  subject  of  the  third. 

Our  aim  at  present  must  be  confined  to  bringing  the 
two  main  points  clearly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader : 
first,  that  here,  too,  the  consciousness  of  the  laws  of  the 
Moral  Order  of  the  world,  is  the  soul  of  the  fiction,  and 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  ;  and  secondly, 
that  this  consciousness  can  in  no  wise  justly  be  denomi- 
nated a  belief  in  Destiny. 

The  first  point  is  already  made  clear  by  the  very  pro- 
gress of  the  development.  The  murder  of  Agamemnon 
could  not  in  itself  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  tragedy ; 
it  does  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  moral  sentiment  that  we 
should  consider  this  drama  merely  as  the  first  act  of  a 
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tragedy.     True,  in  any  case,  a  wider  solution  is  demanded, 
but  from  the  outset  it  was  necessary  that  the  death  of 
the  glorious  Agamemnon  should  not  be  presented  as  that 
of  an  altogether  innocent  victim  like  Iphigenia  at  Aulis, 
For  it  is  not  Clytemnestra  alone  who  regards  the  sacrifice 
of  her  daughter,  consummated  in  spite  of  her  supplication, 
as  a  murder ;  even  the  Chorus  confess  that  the  people 
have  borne  a  grudge  against  the  father  and  husband  for 
that  deed.     This  circumstance  does  not  justify  the  adul- 
terous wife,  but  yet  it  raises  her  deed  into  the  sphere  of 
art.     To  ensure  success  in  war,  Agamemnon  had  violated 
the  sacred  rights  of  his  daughter  and  her  mother,  although 
at  the  command  of  the  priests.     And  now,  moreover,  he 
is  returning  with  his  beautiful  prize,  the  Trojan  king's 
daughter,  who  enters  the  city  seated  by  his  side  in  the 
chariot.    Thus  he  is  bringing  his  prisoner  back  with  him 
into  his  home  as  his  acknowledged  concubine.     But  now 
does  the  divine  voice  within,  speaking  in  his  heart,  warn  him 
not  to  be  Ufted  up.     He  hstens  patiently  to  the  Chorus, 
who  remind  him  of  that  fatal  deed  long  ago  committed  ; 
he  takes  no  honour  to  himself,  but  gives  the  praise  to  the 
gods.     When  about  to  enter  his  palace  he  refuses  to  set 
his  foot  on  gold-embroidered  carpets  Jike  a  god.    But  the 
flattering  speeches  of  his  treacherous  wife  prevail  over 
his  juster  sentiments  ;  he  treads  the  carpet,  although  with 
bare  feet,  and  he  forgets  that  in  Cassandra  he  has  given 
his  consort  a  fresh  incentive  to  resentment  and  revenge. 
But  his  fault  fades  from  view  beside  the  monstrous  act  of 
his  wife.     That  Clytemnestra  endeavours  to  whitewash 
her  crime  by  ascribing  it  to  the  wrath  of  the  daemon 
hovering  over  the  house  of  Atreus  is  the  ordinary  subter- 
fuge of  all  criminals ;  she  afterwards  confesses  her  guilt 
and  glories  in  it  before  the  Chorus,  whom  she  threatens 
with  the  vengeance  of  ^gisthus. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art,  the  Choephoroe 
now  prepare  us  for  the  revenge  taken  by  Agamemnon's 
son.     The  shameless   murderess  had  caused  her  royal 
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spouse  to  be  buried  with  none  of  the  customary  honours. 
Not  until  her  terrors  are  awakened  by  visions  beheld  in 
dreams,  does  she  send  her  daughter  to  the  grave  with  .the 
prescribed  libations.  There  Electra  finds  (Jrestes,  whom 
all  believed  to  be  dead,  and  who  now  for  the  first  time 
learns  what  his  sister  and  his  people  have  endured  from 
the  guilty  pair,  and  discerns  that  his  mother's  dream 
points  to  himself.  Apollo  had  already  commanded  him 
to  avenge  his  father's  murder,  and  now  his  sister,  and  the 
Chorus  likewise,  call  on  him  for  vengeance.  Moved  by 
his  mother's  supplications,  he  wavers  for  an  instant ;  but 
Pylades  reminds  him  of  his  vow,  he  fulfils  his  purpose,  and 
slays  the  murderess  beside  the  corpse  of  -^isthus.  All 
approve  the  deed,  though  acknowledging  its  horror.  But 
now  he  descries  the  Furies,  who,  invoked  by  his  mother, 
rush  upon  him  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  but  he  flees  to 
Apollo's  shrine  in  Delphi  for  refuge  and  purification. 

With  this  concludes,  as  we  may  say,  the  second  act  of 
the  tragedy.  In  the  third,  the  poem  reaches  the  climax 
of  sublimity  both  in  plot  and  diction.  The  Eumcnides 
invade  the  sanctuary,  claiming  their  rights ;  Apollo  him- 
self appears  on  the  scene  and  chases  them  away  as  they  are 
howling  out  their  threats.  At  length  Athene  assumes 
her  judicial  function  ;  and  what  Delphi  cannot  decide,  is 
solved  by  the  citizens  of  her  city.  Henceforth  the  supreme 
power  of  decision  is  vested  in  the  life  of  the  State,  no 
longer  in  propitiatory  rites.  The  venerable  men  of  the 
Areopagus  being  empannelled  decide  according  to  the  law 
of  conscience ;  the  votes  on  either  side  are  equal,  for  the 
case  is  a  knotty  one.  Athene  gives  the  casting-vote  in 
favour  of  acquittal.  But  the  divinities  of  the  old  law  that 
denounces  penalty  on  all  blood-guiltiness  are  not  to  be 
set  at  nought.  The  goddess  appeases  them  with  gentle 
words  ;  they  quit  the  city,  the  seat  of  the  ethereal  gods 
and  the  merciful  law  of  conscience,  but  they  receive  as 
their  possession  the  grove  beyond  its  precincts,  and  watch 
over  it  from  thence. 
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Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry  surpasses  the 
grandeur  of  the  Eumenides  ;  and  nowhere  is  there  a  pro- 
founder  conception  of  the  solution  of  tragedy.  We  have 
already  cited  the  finest  passages  of  this  magnificent  work 
in  speaking  of  the  Hellenic  mode  of  reconciling  all  con- 
flicts arising  between  the  old  and  new  law,  the  old  and 
new  gods.  But  we  have  still  some  individual  points  to 
notice. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Agamemnon.  The  taking  and 
destruction  of  Troy  was  to  the  Hellenes  a  fulfilment  of 
the  eternal  triumph  of  Justice,  who  visits  rulers  and 
subjects  for  their  crimes  even  to  their  remote  posterity. 
When,  after  long  years  of  fi-uitless  waiting,  the  long- 
expected  tidings  arrive,  the  Coryphaeus  lauds  the  almighty 
Zeus  who  has  brought  this  to  pass,  and  the  Chorus 
sing: — 

Tis  Zeus  hath  struck  them  thus  severely 
So  much  may  man  imravel  clearly. 
As  he  planned  it,  so  he  wrought. 

Yet  there  once  was  one  who  said 
That  the  immortals  take  no  thought 
Of  the  meD  whose  daring  tread 
Doth  their  sacred  shrines  despite : 
Wretch,  of  bold  irreverent  tongue  ! 
Impious  I  tnily  was  he  sprung 
From  power  that  breathes  out  war  beyond  all  right : 
Power,  that  dares  what  none  may  dare — 
Power,  whose  houses  great  and  fair 
Teem  with  vast  stores  far  o'er  Discretion's  height. 

•  •.••• 

And  dire  Persuasion,'  Child  of  Buin, 
For  ever  goads  him  to  undoing ; 
Vain  is  all  the  healer's  care : 

No,  he  lurks  not — see  him  shine 
With  a  lurid,  baleful  glare, 

Base-bom  offspring  of  the  mine. 
At  the  trial-hour  averred 

^  nuB^f  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion,  daughter  of  'Am. 
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By  the  contact  of  the  test 

To  be  foul  and  black  of  breast ; 
For,  like  a  boy,  he  hunts  the  flying  bird. 

With  the  penal  load  of  fate 

Crushing  down  his  parent  State : 
His  prayers  sink  down,  by  all  the  gods  unheard ; 

Who,  for  those  his  deeds  unjust, 

Lay  the  sinner  low  in  dust.^ 

But  in  this  dispensation  there  is  not  only  displayed  the 
omnipotence  of  Zeus,  the  All-victorious,  whom  none  may 
name,  but  also  the  mercy  of  the  Deity,  who  sends  warn- 
ings beforehand.     Hence  the  Chorus  sing : — 

Zeus,  whoe'er  he  is,  if  such  the  name 
Suits  his  royal  pleasure  well, 

Thus  would  I  his  state  proclaim — 
Else,  in  sooth,  I  cannot  tell. 

Weighing  every  power  I  know. 
Save  Zeus  alone,  if  I  indeed  may  throw 

From  my  breast  this  causeless  woe. 
He  who  ruled  the  subject  world  before 
Blossoming  in  strength's  array. 

Speechless  lies,  a  thing  of  yore : 
And  the  next  has  passed  away. 

Thrice  o'erthrown  upon  the  plain  : — 
But  he  who  swells  to  Zeus  the  triumph-strain, 

All  of  wisdom  shall  obtain, — 

Zeus,  who  doth  to  wisdom  lead 

Mortals,  having  still  decreed 

Learning  shall  be  suflfering's  meed. 
Thus  in  deep  sleep  before  the  heart  distil 
Cold  sweat-drops,  wrung  from  thought  of  former  ill. 
And  Prudence  comes  on  men  despite  their  will.* 

This  was  not  the  most  ancient  doctrine,  but  it  is  that  of 
true  piety  and  wisdom  : — 

There  lives  in  mortal  lips  an  ancient  rede 
That  human  wealth,  to  perfect  stature  grown. 
Bears  sons,  nor  all  unchilded  dies: 

*  See  "  The  Agftmemnon  of  -^Eschylus,"  translated  by  Plrof.  Conington, 
pp.  46-47  (revised  by  the  translator). 
»  lb.  p.  21  (revised). 
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Crood  fortune  sows  the  seed 

Whence  cureless  sorrows  rise. 
Apart  from  others'  thoughts  I  tend  mine  own  : 
For  evermore  the  bold  unhallowed  deed 
Bringeth  many  more  to  light,. 
Like  the  parents,  like  the  brood : 
While  from  houses  just  and  right 

Comes  an  offspring  ever  good. 
Old  violence  will  still  engender  new, 
Springing  like  thorns  in  man's  unhappy  path. 

Whene'er  the  appointed  time  is  due  : 

The  new  full  soon  gives  birth  to  wrath. 
And  that  fell  fiend  whom  no  one  may  subdue. 

Boldness'  foul  unhallowed  might. 

Brought  in  At^'s  halls  to  light. 

Like  its  parents  to  the  sight. 
But  Justice'  light  in  smoky  houses  shines  : 
She  loves  to  grace  the  blameless  life  and  clean  : 

The  gold-tricked  palace  she  declines 

Where  filthiness  of  hands  is  seen. 
And  turns  her  face  to  purer,  holier  shrines : 

Caring  not  for  wealth  or  pride 

In  report's  false  tincture  dyed. 

To  the  end  she  all  doth  guide.* 

The  "  ancient  rede  "  springs,  in  truth,  fi-om  that  very  con- 
ception of  the  gods  as  cherishing  a  malicious  jealousy  of 
human  happiness  which  is  now  outgrown.  That  idea 
was,  however,  the  crowning  expression  of  the  despairing 
scepticism  of  Humanity  when  crushed  to  the  earth  and 
paralyzed  by  Oriental  oppression,  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Hellenic  genius  that  uttered  itself  through  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  To  the  same  parentage  belongs  also  that  saying 
of  Silenus  which  Aristotle  mentions  in  his  lost  pliiloso- 
phical  dialogue  of  Eudemus  concerning  the  soul.  This 
primeval  tradition,  "  whose  date  and  author  none  may 
know,  but  which  has  existed  from  infinitely  remote  ages," 
was  thus  related  by  Plutarch^ : — 

*  See  "The  Agamemnon  of  -^Eschylus,"  tranalated  by  Prof.  Conington, 
pp.  87-89  (revised). 

•  "Plutarch'B  Conaolatio  ad  Apollonium,"  0pp.  Moral,  ed.  Wyttenbach,  i. 
p.  483^  seq. 
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Midas  had  taken  Silenus  captive,  and  desired  to  learn  of  him 
what  was  the  best  thing  for  man,  and.  of  the  most  value  to  his 
life.  After  many  refusals  Silenus  at  length  answered  him  thus : 
"  0  thou  troubler  of  thy  mind,  and  herald  of  a  day  of  heavy 
fate,  why  dost  thou  compel  me  to  utter  that  which  it  would  be 
better  for  thee  not  to  know  ?  For  least  mournful  is  that  life 
which  knows  not  its  own  unhappiness.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
Best  for  man  to  come  into  existence,  and  to  be  made  a  partaker 
of  the  noblest  nature;  nay  rather,  for  all  men  and  women  the 
Best  thing  is,  not  to  come  into  existence.  But  next  to  this,  the 
wholesomest  of  all  the  rest,  the  second  best  thing  is,  when  once 
bom,  to  die  as  soon  as  may  be  possible. 

"  Now,  this,"  declares  the  uEschylean  Chorus,  "  is  not 
my  faith,  whether  others  share  it  with  me  or  not." 

In  the  opening  of  the  "  Choephoroe,"  the  Chorus  thus 
enter  their  protest  against  the  theory  of  the  world  that 
prevails  among  the  impious  : — 

AMTISTROPHE   II. 

And  Majesty,  strong,  tameless,  dread  of  yore. 

That  through  the  general  ear  and  senses  passed. 
Is  now  no  more  : 

Yet  still  men  tremble:  for  a  prosperous  star 
Is  e'en  as  God  on  earth,  yea,  greater  far. 
.So  these,  o'er  watched  by  Justice'  eye. 
Are  basking  'neath  the  upper  sky: 
Those,  toiling  dark  in  twilight  gloom^ 
Expectant  wait  the  hour  of  doom  ; 
And  those  blank  night  holds  fast. 

EPODE. 

Because  of  blood  that  fostering  Earth  drinks  in 

Avenging  Murder  stands  in  steadfast  grain  : 
Convulsive  At^  tears  the  child  of  sin. 

Till  he  breaks  out  with  deadliest  pain. 
Who  violates  maiden  honour,  medicine  none 

May  heal  it  more ;  so  from  the  old  blood-stain 
Earth's  rivers  all,  could  they  together  run. 

Would  purify  the  hands  in  vain.* 

*  Tr.  b}'.  Prof.  Coning^n. 
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Further  on,  the  leader  of  the  Chorus  of  captive  maidens 
spurs  Orestes  on,  when  he  utters  the  resolve  to  execute 
the  mandate  of  Apollo  and  avenge  his  father  on  the  mur- 
deress and  her  guilty  paramour.  They  pronounce  the  in- 
exorable verdict  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  or  Dik^,  when 
they  raise  their  supplication  to  Zeus  and  the  powers  of 
Destiny,  in  these  words  : — 

Mighty  Fates,  divinely  guiding 
Human  fortunes  to  their  end. 
Send  this  man,  with  Jove  presiding, 
Whither  Justice  points  the  way. 
Words  of  bitter  hatred  duly 
Pay  with  bitter  words :  for  thus 
With  loud  cry  triumphant  shouting 
Justice  pays  the  sinner's  debt. 
Blood  for  blood,  and  blow  fob  blow. 
Thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  didst  sow: 
Age  to  age  with  hoary  wisdom 
Speaketh  thus  to  men.^ 

But  the  poet  shows  how  an  excessive  revenge  recoils  upon 
its  author.  The  crime  is  avenged  with  the  blood  of 
j32gisthus,  but  alas !  of  Orestes'  own  mother  also  I  the 
Divine  Justice  is  satisfied  as  regards  Agamemnon,  but  the 
instrument  of  Apollo  has,  in  accomplishing  this  retribu- 
tion, incurred  the  guilt  of  matricide ;  a  real  solution  has 
not  yet  been  found.  This  is  presented,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Trilogy, 

3.  The  Persians. 

Although,  to  some  extent,  composed  for  a  special  occa- 
sion and  performed  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  close  of 
the  second  Persian*  war  (Olymp.  76.4,  or  B.a  473),  this 
tragedy  is  nevertheless  carried  out  in  strict  accordance 
with  Hellenic  ideas,  and  in  agreement  with  those  concep- 
tions which  we  have  already  seen  to  pervade  the  grandest 
and   maturest  creations  of  this  poet.     It  is   no   blank 

»  Blackie'B  "  uT^h jlu»/'  vol.  i, 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Destiny  that  has  prevailed,  but  it  is  a  divine  justice  that 
has  been  executed  upon  the  presumptuous.  The  spectre  of 
the  great  Darius,  whom  Atossa  has  evoked  from  the  grave, 
when  her  direful  dream  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  disastrous 
tidings  of  the  Persian  defeat  at  Salamis  and  flight  across 
the  Hellespont,  himself  pronounces  the  sentence  of  doom 
with  a  voice  from  the  spirit- world  : — 

Ah !  on  wings  how  swift  the  issue  of  the  ancient  doom  hath 
spedl 

Thee,  my  son,  great  Jove  hath  smitten.  Long-drawn  years  I 
hoped  would  roll, 

Ere  fulfilment  of  the  dread  prophetic  burden  should  be  known. 

But  when  man  to  ruin  is  eager,  swift  is  the  god  to  add  a  spur. 

Opened  flows  a  fount  of  sorrow  to  ourselves  and  to  our  friends. 

This  my  son  knew  not :  he  acted  with  green  youth's  presump- 
tuous daring. 

Weening  Hellas'  sacred  current,  Bosphorus'  flood  divine  to 
bind. 

Like  a  slave  with  hammered  fetters,  damming  its  unconquered 
tide, 

Forcing  passage  against  Nature  for  a  host  unwisely  great. 

Being  mortal,  with  immortals,  with  Poseidon's  power  he  dared 

To  contend  fool-hardy.  Did  not  strong  distemper  hold  the 
soul 

Of  my  hapless  son  ?  * 

And  the  Chorus  of  Persian  Elders  recognize  that  in  this 
dispensation  the  Deity  has  intended  to  further  the  pro- 
gressive freedom  of  public  opinion ;  nations  will  now 
utter  their  voice  fireely  : — 

And  the  people's  tongue,  once  chained. 

Wags  freely  and  unrestrained  : 

Each  now  what  he  lists  may  say, 

For  loosed  is  the  yoke  of  sway ; 

And  Aias'  isle  with  her  lapping  wave. 

And  her  crimson  fields,  is  the  Persians*  grave.' 

>  Blackie's  "  ^schylus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
'  Tr.  by  Professor  Conington. 
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And  with  a  prophetic  spirit  the  Elders  superadd  the  fol- 
lowing exhortation : — 

A  haughty  spirit  blossoming  bears  a  crop 

Of  sin^  and  reaps  a  harvest  of  despair. 

Look  on  these  things,  pride's  just  avengement;  think 

On  Athens  and  on  Hellas  ;  fear  to  slight 

The  present  bounty  of  the  gods,  lest  they 

Sob  you  of  much,  while  greed  still  gapes  for  more. 

Jove  is  chastiser  of  high- vaunting  thoughts. 

And  heavily  falls  his  judgment  on  the  ground.^ 

In  this  piece,  Xerxes  is  not  pourtrayed  as  a  hero,  but  is 
not  made  nearly  so  contemptible  as  he  really  was  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  character  of  Darius,  full  justice  is  ren- 
dered to  the  majesty  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  Persians  as  expressed  by  the 
Chorus  is  earnest,  but  vaguer  and  more  sombre  than  that 
of  the  Homeric  Hellenes.  Thus  the  Coryphaeus  in  salut- 
ing Atossa  as  mother  of  the  Persian  monarch,  if  Xerxes, 
in  truth,  be  still  hving,  thus  expresses  the  idea : — 

If  the  ancient  d»mon  hath  not  now  betrayed  our  host. 

The  celestial  ruler  is  tricky,  like  the  earthly  one  ! 

The  load  of  guilt  is  still  fiirther  augmented  by  the  occur- 
rences related  in  the  ^^Phineus"  the  prologue  or  first  act 
of  the  Trilogy  of  which  the  "  Persians  "  forms  the  middle 
piece.  That  unhappy  son  of  the  Sidonian  monarch  and 
brother  of  Europa,  having  perceived  through  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  that  dwelt  within  him,  that  it  was  a  god  who  had 
carried  off  his  sister,  refused  to  obey  the  command  of  his 
father  to  seek  the  fugitive.  For  this  the  disgusting  Harpies 
come  and  spoil  his  food  at  every  meal ;  a  torment  which 
he  must  endure  until  Kalais  and  Zetes,  the  sons  of  Boreas, 
come  with  the  Argonauts,  and  drive  away  the  monsters, 
in  return  for  which  he  predicts  to  them  the  future  victory 
of  the  Hellenes  over  the  barbarians.  He  further,  as  it 
appears,  announces  to  them  that  Glaucus  of  Anthedon 

»  Bkckie'B  "  JSachylus,"  vol  ii.  p.  273. 
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their  companion,  having  been  received  among  the  sea- 
gods,  should  reappear  once  every  year,  and  utter  pro- 
phecies. Hence,  in  the  third  act,  this  Glaucus  of  the  sea 
appears  to  the  fishermen  of  Anthedon,  and  relates  how, 
in  his  wanderings  during  the  past  year,  he  had  approached 
the  steep  shores  of  Himera  just  as  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had 
won  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  barbarians,  simulta- 
neously with  the  victory  of  Salamis.  Thus  is  the  Hellenic 
genius  everywhere  triumphant  over  the  barbarians,  and 
the  sea-god  joins  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  Anthedonians. 

4.  TheDanaia. 

0  would  that  Jove  might  show  to  men 

His  counsel  as  he  planned  it ; 
But  ah  I  he  darkly  weaves  the  scheme. 

No  mortal  eye  hath  scanned  it. 
It  burns  through  darkness  brightly  clear 

To  whom  the  god  shall  show  it ; 
But  mortal  man,  through  cloudy  fear. 

Shall  search  in  vain  to  know  it. 

Firm  to  the  goal  his  purpose  treads. 

His  will  knows  no  frustration ; 
When  with  his  brow  the  mighty  god 

Hath  nodded  consummation. 
But  strangely,  strangely  weave  their  maze, 

His  counsels  dusky  wending, 
Concealed  in  densely-tiuigled  ways. 

From  human  comprehending. 

From  their  high-towering  hopes  the  proud 

In  wretched  rout  he  casteth. 
No  force  he  wields :  his  simple  will. 

His  quiet  sentence  blasteth. 
All  godlike  power  is  calm ;  and  high 

On  thrones  of  glory  seated, 
Jove  looks  from  Heaven  with  tranquil  eye. 

And  sees  his  will  completed.* 

»  Blackie's  "  -^Eschylus/'  ii.  p.  88. 
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Dark  and  mysterious,  indeed,  was  the  lot  of  lo  and  her 
race !  From  the  moment  when  she,  a  daughter  of  the 
king,  and  priestess  of  the  shrine  of  Hera,  sacrificed  her 
sacred  duties  to  her  love  for  Zeus,  sorrow  upon  sorrow 
broke  upon  her  luckless  head !  In  Egypt,  whither  she 
had  fl'3d  for  refuge,  there  spring  from  her  stock,  the 
hostile  brothers  jEgyptus  and  Danaus.  When  Danaus  is 
defeated,  his  fifty  daughters,  resolved  not  to  yield  their 
persons  and  heritage  to  the  fifty  sons  of  their  uncle,  flee  to 
Argos.  King  Pelasgus,  acknowledging  their  claim  as  sup- 
pliants, receives  them  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  pro- 
mises them  protection.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Trilogy, — the  *'  Suppliants^' — ^which  is  still  ex- 
tant. But  Pelasgus  is  defeated ;  Danaus,  a  brave  and  strong- 
armed  hero,  in  some  measure  assumes  the  place  of  the 
feeble  and  vanquished  king,  A  treaty  is  concluded  with 
the  victors,  and  Danaus  promises  to  resign  his  daughters 
to  their  conquering  suitors;  but  he  gives  to  each  a  dagger, 
with  which  she  is  to  kill  her  bridegroom  on  the  morrow 
of  the  nuptials. 

With  this,  as  it  appears,  the  third  piece  opened.  Hy- 
permnestra,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Lynceus,  is  the 
only  one  who  spares  her  husband.  Thus  the  wedding- 
night  divides  the  first  piece — the  "  Suppliants^'' — from  the 
second,  which  (as  G.  Hermann  proved  in  1847)  bore  the 
name  of  the  ^^Egyptian  Groomsmen^"  no  doubt  from  a 
Chorus  of  ^Egyptians,  the  servants  of  the  sons  of  -^Egyp- 
tiis,  who  probably  corresponded  in  this  gorgeous  opera- 
tic play  to  the  Chorus  of  Argive  Maidens  presented  by 
Argos  as  a  bridal  gift  to  the  Danaides.  The  conspiracy, 
the  seeming  reconciliation,  and  the  ghastly  wedding- 
procession  must  have  formed  the  principal  scenes  of  this 
piece. 

Lastly,  the  third  piece,  "  The  Danaides"  in  the  stricter 
sense,  must  have  begun  with  the  judgment  of  Danaus 
upon  Hypermnestra.  She  had  broken  her  promise,  and 
placed  her  sisters,  her  father  and  her  country  in  jeopardy ; 
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and  what  had  become  of  Lynceus  ?  He  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  The  defence  of  Hypermnestra,  judging  fix)m 
the  allusions  made  to  it  by  classical  writers,  must  have  beeu 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  also  on 
the  constraining  might  of  the  Argive  deity,  Peitho,  the 
bridal  goddess  of  Persuasion.  The  Argive  Aphrodite 
rescues  Hypermnestra  from  the  hatred  and  persecution  of 
her  sisters,  and  then,  as  it  seems,  Zeus  absolves  the  latter 
for  the  murder  they  have  committed,  that  the  curse  may 
be  removed.  But  it  is  from  Hypermnestra's  race  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  promised  saviour,  Heracles,  is 
destined  to  spring. 

This  conjectural  restoration  ^  finds  a  solid  support  in  that 
magnificent  Choral  Hymn  in  the  Suppliants.  Here,  as  in 
the  Epos,  the  solution  is  to  be  found  only  at  the  close. 

5.  The  Thebais,  and  the  Seven  Against  TJiebes. 

Afler  what  we  have  already  recognized  as  the  leading 
religious  sentiments  animating  the  poetry  of  JEschylus,  we 
must  assume  that  an  ethical  groundwork  is  never  absent  in 
his  works,  and  that  this  Trilogy  also  will  have  had  a  solu- 
tion which  placed  the  divine  retribution  in  a  clear  light. 
According  to  the  Fragment  discovered  by  Franz  in  1848 
of  the  Didaskalia  of  the  Tragedies  of  JSschylus,  the 
"  Seven  Against  Thebes  "  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
Trilogy  which  began  with  "  Laios^'  and  had  the  "  (Edipu^'' 
for  its  middle  piece ;  while  the  "  Sphinx  "  was  appended 
to  it  as  a  satirical  after-piece.  This  renders  the  tragedy 
which  we  possess  intelligible.  Of  all  the  attempts  to 
restore  this  Trilogy  no  fruit  remains,  except  Welcker's 
happy  divination  that  the  "  Seven  Against  Thebes "  was 
the  concluding  piece.  But  what  were  the  two  that 
preceded  it  ? 

Thus  in  the  "  Thebats^"  next  to  the  '' Persians"  the  oldest 

'  Due  to  Welckor,  who  succcssfunj  defended  it  in  the  Rheimsches 
Museum  for  1846,  and  has  elaboratelj  developed  it  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1868. 
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of  all  the  jEschylean  tragedies  now  extant,  we  have  the 
remarkable  and  characteristic  phenomenon  of  a  drama 
taking  its  action  from  the  predominantly  epic  point  of 
view.  The  "  Thebais  "  is  the  dramatized  Epos  of  the  house 
of  Labdacus.  The  portentous  passionateness  of  the  un- 
happy father  is  reflected  in  Eteocles  thirsting  for  his 
brother's  blood  in  the  advance  of  the  Seven.  Now  in  the 
Epos,  the  solution  comes  only  at  the  close,  and  so  it  is 
here  also.  The  two  former  tragedies  are,  as  it  were,  the 
two  first  cantos  of  the  story,  whilst  in  the  Drama,  in  its 
later  more  elaborate  specimens,  each  piece  in  a  Trilogy 
contains  its  own  solution,  if  in  the  third  alone  is  that 
solution  complete.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  where  then  do 
we  find  in  the  present  instance  that  solution  which  must 
never  be  absent  in  the  concluding  piece  ?  Do  not  all  the 
chief  personages  perish  ?  The  play  itself  answers  :  Ponder 
well  the  issue.  The  solution  consists,  as  far  as  regards  the 
house  of  Labdacus,  in  the  pure  and  exalted  characters  of 
the  two  personages  who  are  left ;  Ismene  and  Antigone, 
the  daughters  of  (Edipus ;  as  regards  the  people  and  the 
State,  in  the  noble  sentiments  that  animate  the  Chorus 
of  Theban  women.  The  royal  dynasty  perishes,  but  a 
blessing  survives  in  the  two  virgins,  and  in  the  certainty 
of  a  bright  future  for  a  city  so  heavily  scourged  by 
horrors  and  pestilence,  murder  and  civil  war,  in  the  pious 
and  patiently  trustful  spirit  of  the  people.  Where  such 
a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  survives  in  the  midst  of  tyranny, 
as  that  which  the  Antigone  of  jEschylus  expresses  at  the 
close  of  this  tragedy,  there  is  a  compensation  and  a  re- 
conciliation. Not  without  consolation  do  the  blood- 
stained spectres  descend  into  Hades  to  join  their  much- 
tried  ancestors.  And  when  the  Chorus  of  Theban  maidens 
undauntedly  adopt  the  resolution  of  Antigone,  in  the 
face  of  the  stem  edict  of  Creon  and  the  Senate  and 
popular  assembly  swayed  by  him,  that  condemns  them 
to  death,  so  that  the  one-half  follow  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  outlawed  Polynices,  not  moved  by  passion  or  self- 
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will,  but  with  a  pious  resignation  that  is  prepared  to  suffer 
death — then  we  feel  the  fatherland  is  not  yet  lost,  but 
that  there  blooms  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  final  issue 
of  its  destinies  that  shall  correspond  to  our  &ith  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  world.  Where  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
behest  of  the  gods  and  the  demands  of  venerated  usage, 
a  loving  soul  goes  resolutely  to  death  for  the  last  male 
scion  of  her  guilt-laden  house,  there  the  bitterness  of 
anguish  is  taken  away ;  the  divine  retribution  shakes  our 
hearts  mthout  overwhelming  and  annihilating  us.  Though 
the  citizens  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  semblance  of 
free  forms  in  senate  and  municipality,  tremblingly  cower 
before  the  despotic  will  of  the  ruler,  while  some  cherish 
schemes  of  unbridled  revenge;  yet  the  holy  flame  of 
freedom  still  lives  in  the  loyal  bosoms  of  the  women  render- 
ing the  last  honours  to  the  outlaw.  In  justification  and 
illustration  of  this  view,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
adducing  a  few  striking  passages  from  the  conclusion  of 
this  play.  When  the  two  royal  daughters  approach  to 
lead  the  funeral  procession  of  their  fallen  brother  with 
hymns  of  lamentation,  the  Chorus  sing  : — 

But  I  see  the  fair  Ismene, 

And  Antigone  the  £ur. 

Moving  to  this  place  of  mourning, 

Slow,  a  sorrow-guided  pair. 

We  shall  see  a  sight  for  weeping 

(They  obey  a  doleful  hest) 

Lovely  maids  deep-bosomed  pouring 

Wails  from  heavy-laden  breast. 

Chaunts  of  sorrow,  dismal  prelude — 

Of  their  grief,  to  us  belong  : 

J^et  us  hymn  the  dread  Erinnys ! 

To  the  gloomy  might  of  Hades, 

Let  us  Uft  the  sombre  song.* 

The  Choras  of  Mourners  is  answered  by  the  Semi- 
chorus,  with  the  repeated  invocation  to  the  Deities  pre- 
siding over  death  with  Erinnys  at  their  head  : — 

»  Blftckie's  "  ^schylus/'  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
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Alas!  alas  I 

Moera^  baneful  gifts  dispensing 
To  the  toilsome  race  of  mortals. 
Now  prevails  thy  murky  hour : 
Shade  of  (Edipus  thrice-sacred. 
Night-clad  Fury,  dread  Erinnys, 
Mighty,  mighty  is  thy  power  1  ^ 

The  herald  now  announces  the  stern  edict,  and  the 
prohibition  to  bury  Polynices.  and  Antigone  declares  her 
resolve  not  to  obey  the  king's  command : — 

Go  thou  back,  and  give 
This  message  to  the  rulers.     If  none  other 
Will  grant  the  just  interment  to  my  brother 
Myself  will  bury  him.     The  risk  I  reck  uot 
Nor  blush  to  call  rebellion's  self  a  virtue. 
Where  I  rebel,  being  kind  to  my  own  kin. 
Our  common  source  of  life,  a  mother  doomed 
To  matchless  woes,  nor  less  the  father  doomed. 
Demand  no  vulgar  reverence.     I  will  share 
Beproach  with  the  reproached,  and  with  my  kin 
Know  kindred  grief,  the  living  with  the  dead. 
This  dear  flesh,  no  hoUow-stomach'd  wolves 
Shall  tear  it — no  I  myself,  though  I'm  but  woman, 
W^ill  make  his  tomb,  and  do  the  sacred  ofBce. 
E'en  in  this  }>osom's  linen  folds,  I'll  bear 
Enough  of  earth  to  cover  him  withal. 
This  thing  I'll  do.     I  will.     In  bold  resolves 
Still  find  bold  hands ;  the  purpose  makes  the  plan.* 

The  maidens  of  the  Chorus  now  divide,  as  do  the  two 
sisters.  While  the  one  Semi-chorus  follows  the  corpse 
of  the  defender  of  the  Cadmian  citadel,  the  other  joins 
Antigone  and  exclaims  to  her : — 

Let  them  threaten,  or  not  threaten. 
We  will  drop  the  friendly  tear. 
With  the  pious-minded  sister, 
We  will  tend  the  brother's  bier, 

«  Blftckie**  "  iEschylufi,"  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  *  lb.  vol.  ii.  p,  214. 
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And  though  public  law  forbids 
These  tears,  free-shed  for  public  sorrow, 
Laws  oft  will  change,  and  in  one  state 
What 's  right  to-day  is  wrong  to-morrow.* 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Xibelungen  all  the 
heroes  lie  dead  before  us,  why  are  we  able  to  endure  the 
seemingly  hopeless  ending  ?  Because  Theodoric  and  his 
gods  live  yet ;  in  them  live  the  avenger  of  the  treachery, 
and  the  deliverer  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Tkehais  ends  yet  more  miserably ;  nay,  it  opens  with 
deeds  of  horror ;  but  when  the  last  and  direst  sentence 
has  been  fulfilled,  gentle  images  of  the  future  generation 
stand  around  the  corpses,  a  living  pledge  for  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  They  were  innocent  and  they  shall 
be  saved,  yea,  the  atoners  of  the  curse  are  approach- 
ing, the  dawn  of  fresh  blessing  is  there.^  In  so  far,  the 
Thebais  is  the  latest  grand  Epos  though  couched  in  a 
dramatic  form,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  apotheosis 
of  Woman.  But  certainly  in  it  the  Epos  has  not  as  yet 
been  superseded  by  the  Drama,  the  narrative  by  the 
action.  A  further  step  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  tragical  treatment  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
story  must  fall  into  the  background;  the  poet,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  descend  more  into  the  depths  of  personal 
character,  in  order  to  conduct  the  religious  sentiment  of 
tragedy  up  to  a  higher  leveL  This  was  achieved  by 
Sophocles,  the  younger  compeer  and  worthy  successor  of 
^schylus.  But  as  an  epic  poet,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
gods  and  heroes  jEschylus  remains  without  a  rival.  He 
is  so  in  the  Thebais,  in  Prometheus,  and  in  the  Oresteia. 
Everywhere,  however,  with  him,  all  the  externals  of  art, 
all  ornamentation,  all  striving  after  efiect,  fall  into  insigni- 
ficance compared  to  his  main  purpose,  viz.  after  a  worthy 
manner  to  present  the  divine  government  as  righteous, 
and   to   exhibit  it  as  always  triumphant  in  the   end. 

"  Blackie's  "  -^schylus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  » See  Appendix,  Note  X. 
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Nowhere  in  ^Eschylus  do  we  find  a  merely  outward 
complication,  or  a  forced  solution.  Never  does  a  hero 
perish  in  virtue  of  a  coercive,  irresistible  Destiny,  or  by 
undeserved  calamities,  or  the  malignant  envy  of  the  gods. 
What  plunges  him  into  ruin  is  his  own  presumption  and 
sin,  or  at  least  absence  of  self-restraint, — the  overstepping 
of  the  limits  assigned  to  man.  But  Destiny  when  taken 
in  this  aspect  constitutes  in  the  view  of  -^chylus  the 
basis  of  the  universal  Moral  Order.  Zeus  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  things,  ruling  the  world  in  accordance  with 
this  moral  law.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  his  plays  the 
solution  is  never  the  work  of  a  visible  god  brought  upon 
the  stage  (Dens  ex  machind).  The  issue  is  brought  about 
by  inner  main-springs ;  by  timely  repentance  and  ac- 
knowledgment  of  guilt ;  by  reflection  leading  to  a  change 
of  mind  and  softening  of  the  heart  before  it  be  too  late. 

Sophocles  carried  the  dramatic  idea  of  the  genuine 
antique  tragedy  (and  therefore  the  reflective  religious 
consciousness)  a  step  farther,  inasmuch  as  he  advanced 
along  the  course  which  jEschylus  had  opened  with  true 
originality  of  mind  and  creative  genius. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOPHOCLES. 

1.  The  Tragedies  belonging  to  the  Cycle  of  (EdipuSj  namely j 
(Edipua  the  King^  (Edipus  at  Colonoa,  Antigone. 

The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  belonging  to  this  cycle  have 
not  been  composed  or  brought  out  in  the  order  of  their 
historical  succession.  "  Antigone  "  probably  belongs  to 
the  year  445  B.C.,  the  last  year  of  the  84th  Olympiad  (or 
a  year  earUer),  shortly  before  the  Samian  campaign  of 
Pericles,  in  wliich  Sophocles,  then  fifty  years  of  age, 
received  a  generalship.  "  (Edipus  at  Colonos  "  was  not 
performed  till  401  B.C.,  five  years  after  the  poet's  death, 
which  took  place  shortly  before  the  taking  of  Athens, 
and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  90th  Olympiad  in  406  B.C.,  for  Sophocles  died  at 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  The  composition  and  pro- 
duction of  "  (Edipus  the  King^''  the  first  piece  in  order  of 
time,  falls  between  that  of  the  two  others. 

The  two  tragedies  bearing  the  name  of  (Edipus  display 
the  poet's  idea  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  carried 
out  with  a  profoundly  conceived  consistency  through  all 
the  most  varied  situations  in  which  the  hero  finds  himself. 
(Edipus,  once  before  the  saviour  of  his  country,  appears 
as  the  hope  of  the  city  when  suddenly  visited  by  pesti- 
lence and  tempests  laying  waste  the  land.  His  character 
is  noble,  but  still  liable  to  sudden  gusts  of  rage  and 
passionate  excitement,  as  in  those  past  years,  when 
he  slew  Laios,  his  king  and  father,  without  knowing 
him,  although  he  had  been  warned  by  Apollo  against 
the  destiny  that  threatened  him.     He  had  forgotten  the 
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murder  amidst  the  happiness  that  fell  to  his  lot  after  he 
had  delivered  the  city  from  the  Sphinx,  and  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  and  spouse  of  Laios.  So  again  now  he  is 
furious  at  the  first  scarcely-whispered  hints  of  Tiresias, 
that  he  himself  may  perchance  be  the  source  of  the 
offence  for  whose  sake  these  calamities  have  befallen  the 
city.  He  threatens  the  divine  seer ;  he  accuses  him,  as 
well  as  his  own  brother-in-law,  Creon,  of  treachery,  if 
not  of  the  murder  itself;  and  since  he  does  not  dare 
to  lay  hands  upon  the  priest,  he  drives  him  away  with 
contumely,  while  he  threatens  Creon  with  death.  Then 
the  horror  begins  to  reveal  itself,  and  misery  breaks  in 
like  a  torrent*  Before  the  witness  of  his  deed  has  ar- 
rived, in  the  servant  of  Laios,  whom  he  has  summoned 
from  the  provinces,  the  Chorus  of  Thebans  has  a  new 
foreboding  of  some  ghastly  discovery  that  is  impending, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  this  will  exhibit  the  Divine 
justice  in  all  its  glory,  that  the  faith  of  the  people  may 
not  be  destroyed  : — 

CHORUS. 

0  that  my  fate  were  fixed 

To  live  in  holy  purity  of  speech, 

Pure  in  all  deeds  whose  laws  stand  firm  and  high, 

In  heaven's  clear  aether  born, 

Of  whom  Oljrmpus  only  is  the  sire, 

Whom  man's  frail  flesh  begat  not. 

Nor  ever  shall  forgetful  ness  o'er  whelm ; 

In  them  our  God  is  great  and  grows  not  old. 

ANTISTROPHE   T. 

But  pride  begets  the  mood  of  tyrant  power  ; 
Pride  filled  with  many  thoughts,  yet  filled  in  vain, 

Untimely,  ill-advised, 

Scaling  the  topmost  height, 

Falls  down  the  steep  abyss, 

Down  tx>  the  pit,  where  step  that  profiteth 

It  seeks  in  vain  to  take. 

1  cannot  ask  the  Gods  to  stop  midway 

The  conflict  sore  that  works  our  country's  good ; 
I  cannot  cease  to  call  on  God  for  aid. 
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But  if  there  be  who  walketh  haughtily, 

In  action  or  in  speech. 
Whom  righteousness  herself  has  ceased  to  awe. 
Who  counts  the  temples  of  the  Gods  profane. 

An  evil  fate  be  his. 
Fit  meed  for  all  his  boastfulness  of  heart ; 
Unless  in  time  to  come  he  gain  his  gains 
All  justly,  and  draws  back  from  godless  deeds, 
Nor  lays  rash  hand  upon  the  holy  things. 

By  man  inviolable. 
If  such  deeds  prosper  who  will  henceforth  pray 
To  guard  his  soul  from  passion's  fiery  darts  ?  * 

The  horrible  truth  soon  becomes  apparent ;  Jocasta  puts 
an  end  to  her  life,  (Edipus  strikes  his  own  eyes  out,  and  re« 
solves  to  forsake  the  city  accompanied  only  by  his  daughter. 
With  this  the  piece  concludes,  and  the  Chorus  exclann  : — 

Ye  men  of  Thebes,  behold  this  (Edipus, 

Who  knew  the  famous  riddle  and  was  noblest, 

Who  envied  no  one's  fortune  and  success. 

And  lo  1  in  what  a  sea  of  direst  woe 

He  now  is  plunged.     From  hence  the  lesson  draw, 

To  reckon  no  man  happy  till  ye  see 

The  closing  day  ;  until  he  pass  the  bourn 

Which  severs  life  from  death,  unscathed  by  woe.* 

Soon  after,  his  sons  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  drive 
out  their  father,  whom  Creon  had  not  suffered  to  depart ; 
Ismene  remains  behind,  while  Antigone  accompanies  her 
blind,  grey-headed  father.  Having  reached  the  hill  of 
Colonos,  close  upon  Athens,  he  seats  himself  there  on  the 
earth,  at  which  point  the  second  tragedy  opens.  Unwit- 
tingly he  had  entered  the  grove  sacred  to  the  Eumenides, 
the  avenging  goddesses  of  death.  The  neighbouring 
Athenians  see  with  horror  a  stranger  in  this  spot  forbidden 
to  human  footstep,  and  shudder  when  they  learn  who  he 

*  "  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  translated  by  Professor  Plumptre.  With 
a  Biographical  Essay,*'  Ist  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39.  The  whole  of  the  transla- 
tions here  given  from  Sophocles  are  from  this  work. — Tr. 

«  lb.  p.  06. 
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is  ;  yet  they  do  not  disturb  him,  but  send  for  their  king 
Theseus.  Ismene  appears,  having  hastened  after  her 
father  to  bring  him  the  tidings  of  the  civil  war  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out  between  her  brothers,  and  also  the 
latest  oracle  delivered  by  the  god,  namely,  that  he  should 
be  victorious  who  held  possession  of  the  person  or  corpse 
of  (Edipus.  He  curses  the  fratricidal  war  and  predicts 
the  destruction  of  both,  resolved  never  to  quit  his  asylum 
of  refuge.  The  misery  of  life  extorts  from  the  Chorus 
the  old  proverb  which  we  know  already  both  from 
-^schylus,  and  from  the  legend  of  Midas : — 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Happiest  beyond  compare 
Never  to  taste  of  life  ; 
Happiest  ia  order  next, 
Being  born^  with  quickest  speed 
Thither  again  to  turn 
From  whence  we  came. 

Carrying  out  this  thought  in  its  application  to  the  former 
and  present  periods  of  his  life,  they  continue : — 

While  youth  is  with  us  still, 
Bringing  its  follies  light. 
What  sorrow  stays  away  ? 
What  trouble  is  not  there  ? 
Murders  and  strifes  and  wars, 
Envy  and  sharp  dispute, 
And,  closing  life's  long  course, 
There  comes  the  last  and  worst. 
An  age  of  stubborn  mood. 
Friendless,  and  bard  of  speech, 
Where,  met  in  union  strange. 
Evils  with  evils  dwelL* 

Theseus  promises  the  sorely-afflicted  fugitive  protection 
against  all  violence,  and  prevents  Creon  from  carrying 
him   off  as  he  had  threatened.     On   the   entreaties   of 

»  Plumptre's  "  Sophccles,''  i.-p.  122. 
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(Edipus  and  Antigone,  he  gives  audience  to  tlie  hypo- 
critical Polynices  who  comes  from  Ai^os,  to  turn  the 
announcements  of  the  oracle  to  his  own  ends,  and  those 
of  his  allies.  (Edipus  reproaches  him  with  the  unnatural 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  driven  his  father  away,  and 
lays  his  curse  on  him,  at  the  same  time  prophesying  the 
ruin  of  his  allies.  Polynices  takes  leave  of  his  sisters  for 
ever,  and  goes  to  meet  his  death.  There  come  claps  of 
thimder,  the  God  reveals  to  the  sufferer  that  his  last  hour 
has  arrived.  (Edipus  shows  the  way  and  will  only  be 
accompanied  by  Theseus.  Arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  under-world,  Hades  itself  receives  him'  gently  into 
the  bosom  of  Earth,  Theseus  alone  knowing  the  secret  of 
his  grave.  On  this  mysterious,  unknown  grave  rests  a 
blessing  for  Athens.  His  daughters  take  comfort  in  his 
gentle  end,  well-pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  on  their  request 
Theseus  suffers  them  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  royal 
citadel  at  home. 

Thus  by  these  two  independent  pieces,  a  historical 
background  is  prepared  for  the  third  tragedy,  the  divine 
" Antigone"  The  curse  upon  the  race  of  Labdacus 
fulfils  itself  more  and  more ;  ^^chylus  had  given  one 
solution  of  it  in  his  "  Seven  Against  Thebes.''  But  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  contains  a  satisfactory  solution  in 
itself  through  its  own  intrinsic  sublimity.  For  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  desolation,  wrought  by  discord  and 
strife,  there  reveals  itself  the  sublime  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  which  by  preferring  the  eternal  law  enthroned 
in  its  own  bosom  to  life  itself,  glorifies  the  law  of  the 
universe.  In  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  Creon,  now 
king,  she  buries  the  body  of  her  unfortunate  brother,  who 
has  fallen  in  attacking  his  native  city.  Cited  before  the 
incensed  Creon,  in  face  of  the  penalty  of  death  awaiting 
her,  she  confesses  the  deed,  and  when  Creon  asks, — 

Didst  tbou  then  dare  to  disobey  these  laws  ? 
replies  undaunted : — 
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Yes,  for  it  was  not  Zeu3  who  gave  them  forth, 
Nor  Justice,  dwelling  with  the  Gods  below. 
Who  traced  these  laws  for  all  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough. 
Coming  from  mortal  man,  to  set  at  nought 
The  unwritten  laws  of  God  that  know  no  change. 
They  are  not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday, 
But  live  for  ever,  nor  can  man  assign 
When  first  they  sprang  to  being.* 

Antigone  is  condemned  to  death.  She  has  by  her  act  of 
defiance  to  the  law  set  at  nought  the  limits  assigned  to 
a  woman  and  to  human  actions,  but  not  in  her  inmost 
heart.  There  dwells  love,  not  revenge,  love  to  her 
darling  brother,  and  love  to  her  living  bridegroom,  the 
king's  son.  Her  life  is  forfeited,  but  a  higher  end  is 
secured.  We  can  bear  to  witness  her  sorrow,  because 
we  feel  this  with  inward  certainty.  Yet  not  without  a 
deep  shudder,  for  in  her  fate  is  revealed  the  awful  so- 
lemnity of  man's  lot,  and  the  futility  of  all  human  plans 
in  reference  to  this  hfe.  This  sentiment  of  sympathy  has 
never  been  more  finely  expressed  than  in  the  Hymn  sung 
by  the  Chorus  after  the  sentence  of  death  has  been  pro- 
nounced upon  the  noble-hearted  king's  daughter : — 

I  see  the  ancient  doom. 

That  fell  upon  the  seed  of  Labdacus, 

Who  perished  long  ago, 

Still  falling,  woes  on  woes; 
That  generation  cannot  rescue  this ; 

Some  God  still  urges  on, 

And  will  not  be  appeased. 

So  now  there  rose  a  gleam, 

Over  the  last  weak  shoots, 
That  sprang  from  out  the  roots  of  CEdipus  ; 
And  thus  the  blood-stained  sword 
Of  those  that  reign  below 
Cuts  off  relentlessly, 
Madness  of  speech,  and  fury  of  the  soul. 

>  Plumptre'8  "  Sophocles,"  i.  p.  168. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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Thy  power,  0  Zeus,  what  haughtiness  of  man 

Could  ever  hold  in  check? 
Which  neither  sleep,  that  maketh  all  things  old. 
Nor  the  long  months  of  Gods  that  were  not  faint. 

Can  for  a  moment  seize. 
But  still  as  Lord  supreme, 
Through  time  that  grows  not  old, 
Thou  dwellest  in  thy  sheen  of  radiancy 

On  far  Olympus*  height. 
Through  all  the  future  and  the  coming  years. 

As  through  all  time  that's  past, 
One  law  holds  ever  good, 
That  nothing  comes  to  life  of  man  on  earth, 
Unscathed  throughout  by  woe. 

To  many,  hope  may  come,  in  wanderings  wild, 

A  solace  and  a  joy ; 
To  many,  shows  of  fickle-hearted  love; 

But  still  it  creepeth  on. 

On  him  who  knows  it  not, 

Until  he  brings  his  foot 

Within  the  scorching  flame. 

Wisely  from  one  of  old 

The  far-famed  saying  came, 
That  evil  ever  seems  to  be  as  good 

To  those  whose  thoughts  of  heart 

God  leadeth  unto  woe, 
And  vdthout  woe,  but  shortest  time  he  spends.^ 

How  pure  and  exalted  a  shape  is  here  assumed  by 
that  consciousness  of  Destiny,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Nemesis  forms  the  centre  of  Greek  rehgious  feeling  I  It 
is  not  the  "  envy  of  the  gods,"  it  is 

The  folly  of  the  tongue  and  madness  of  the  mind 

made  personal  and  yet  bound  up  with  the  curse,  which, 
unless  the  goddess  directly  intervene  to  save  the  innocent 
maiden,  inexorably  pursue  the  evil  deed  wrought  by  her 
father  and  forefathers. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  the  calamity  comes  to  a 

>  Plumptre's  "  Sophocles,"  i.  p.  175. 
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crisis,  and  Antigone  hangs  herself.  Haemon,  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  stabs  himself  with  his  sword,  embracing  his 
beloved  bride ;  his  mother  puts  an  end  to  her  life ; 
Creon's  punishment  is  that  he  Hves.  But  at  the  close  of 
all  the  Chorus  sing : — 

CHORUS. 

Man's  highest  blessedness. 

In  wisdom  chiefly  stands ; 
And  in  the  things  that  touch  upon  the  Gods, 
Tis  best  in  word  or  deed, 

To  shun  unholy  pride ; 

Great  words  of  boasting  bring  great  punishments  ; 

And  so  to  grey-haired  age 

Comes  wisdom  at  the  last.^ 

2.  Electro. 

If,  in  his  Trilogy  on  the  family  of  (Edipus,  Sophocles 
rises  to  the  loftiest  summit  of  tragic  art,  as  ^(Eschylus  has 
done  in  his  Trilogy  of  the  "  Oresteia^'' — in  his  "  Electra"  he 
vies  with  the  latter  in  expressing  the  religious  sentiment 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  tragedy  itself;  inasmuch  as  he 
places  himself  on  the  very  ground  which  .^chylus  has 
selected  for  that  of  his  great  Trilogy.  Here,  too,  the 
younger  poet  has  not  only  displayed  the  acme  of  art 
in  the  development  of  the  tragic  plot,  but  also  shown  a 
phase  of  religious  sentiment  peculiar  to  himself  In 
narrowing  the  boundaries  of  the  Epos,  Sophocles  has  not 
only  heightened  its  effect,  but  also  deepened  the  personal 
element  in  it,  and  thereby  imparted  a  more  individual 
type  to  the  religious  sentiment  embodied  in  it.  The 
"  Electra  "  of  Sophocles  is,  like  the  "  Antigone^''  a  spiritual 
creation ;  she  too,  hke  Antigone,  is  accompanied  by  her 
antithesis  in  the  person  of  her  sister,  the  timid,  yet 
thoughtful  and  clear-sighted  Chrysothemis.  Electra  does 
not  act,  yet  she  does  not  content  herself,  as  in  the  play 
of  jEschylus,  with  inciting  her  sister  to  act ;  she  would 

'  Plumptre's  "  Sophocles,"  i.  p.  208. 
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have  attempted  the  deed  of  vengeance  herself,  at  the  risk 
of  almost  certain  death,  had  not  her  brother  appeared. 
We  tolerate  this  immoderate  thirst  for  vengeance,  first, 
because  she  is  resolved  to  slay  jEgisthus  only ;  secondly, 
because  her  woman's  her.rt  overflows  with  tender  love  for 
her  father  and  brother.  When  the  Chorus  of  Argive 
maidens  set  before  her  the  uselessness  of  unmeasured 
grief  over  what  is  done,  and  ask : — 

Where  respite  from  our  sorrows  there  is  none, 
Why  wilt  thou  catch  at  fresh  calamities  ? 

She  breaks  out  with  the  toucliing  exclamation  : — 

ELECTRA. 

Ah  I    But  a  child  is  he 
Who  loses  thought  of  parents  that  have  died 

By  saddest  form  of  death ; 
Far  better  pleaseth  me  the  wailing  one 

Who  ever  "  Itys,  Itys,"  moiirneth  still. 
The  bird,  heart-broken  messenger  of  Zeus. 
Ah,  Niobe !  with  all  thy  countless  woes 
I  count  thee  still  divine. 
Who  in  thy  rough  rock- tomb 
Weepest  for  evermore.* 

The  lament  of  a  constant  love  towards  the  dead  resounds 
through  all  time  in  the  mournful  notes  of  Philomel  and 
her  sister  Procne  (the  swallow),  but  sorrow  in  a  human 
shape,  the  unwearying  sufferer  standing  before  our  eyes 
in  an  indestructible  work  of  art, — that  is  what  touches  our 
hearts  most  deeply.  Such  a  sufferer  was  that  Niobe,  once 
so  highly  exalted,  and  then  so  deeply  humbled,  whose 
statue  on  the  rocky  wall  of  Sipylus  stood  with  ever- 
dropping  tears,  in  that  age  as  it  does  now. 

When  again  she  puts  aside  all  hope  of  Orestes'  return, 
the  Chorus  reiterate  their  admonitions  to  moderation, 
bidding  her  to  trust  in  the  faithful  dispensations  of  God  : 

*  Plumptre*8  "  Sophocles/'  il  p.  0. 
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Take  heart,  my  child,  take  heart ; 
Mighty  in  heaven  He  dwells, 
ZeuSy  who  beholdeth  and  directeth  all. 

Resign  to  Him  the  wrath  that  vexes  sore. 
Nor  grieve  thyself  too  much  for  those  thy  foes. 
Nor  yet  forget  them  quite.* 

But  Electra  vows  never  to  rest  from  lamentation,  and 
utters  the  "  neveb  ! "  which  is  not  permitted  to  man  : — 

ELECTRA. 

Leave  me,  0  leave  me,  friends  that  fain  would  soothe. 
For  these  my  woes  as  endless  shall  be  known. 
And  never  from  my  wailing  shall  I  cease, 
Nor  pause  to  count  my  tears. 

On  which  the  Chorus  pronounce  the  dictate  of  Nemesis : — 

And  yet,  in  pure  goodwill  I  speak  to  thee, 
As  mother  faithful  found. 
Not  to  heap  ills  on  ills.' 

But  so  it  ever  was  in  the  ill-starred  house  of  the  Atridae, 
and  never  was  the  calamity  undeserved,  though  often 
incurred  only  by  excess  of  noble  indignation !  Her 
calmer  sister  says  the  same  thing  further  on  : — 

Yes,  hearken  thou !  No  gain  that  men  can  reap 
Surpasses  forethought  and  well-counselled  minds ; ' 

words  which  Schneidewin  has  very  rightly  attributed  to 
Chrysothemis,  and  not  to  the  Chorus.  The  latter  at 
length  sum  up  all  in  the  admonition  : — 

May'st  thou,  in  might  and  wealth, 
Prevail  o'er  those  thy  foes. 
As  now  thou  livs't  subdued  beneath  their  hands ; 
For  I  have  found  thee,  not  in  high  estate 
Wending  thy  way,  yet  still. 
By  love  and  fear  of  Zeus, 
Gaining  the  foremost  prize 
In  all  the  holiest  laws.^ 

»  Plumptre'8  "  Sophocles,"  ii.  p.  10.  •  lb.  ii.  p.  12. 

»  lb.  ii.  p.  45.  *  lb.  ii.  p.  49. 
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Thus  here,  too,  self-incurred  evil,  an  excess  of  personal 
feeling,  not  blind  Fate,  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief  and 
the  entanglement. 

3.  Aiiia, 

The  "  Aias  "  of  Sophocles  stands  on  the  same  exalted 
level  both  of  religious  and  aesthetic  sentiment.  The  hero's 
transgression  against  moderation  consists  in  a  mood  of  ex- 
asperation, bringing  him  to  the  very  borders  of  crime, 
which  on  occasion  of  the  combat  with  Odysseus  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  plunges  him  into  madness,  and  finally 
impels  him  to  suicide.  Thus  the  messenger  sent  to  him 
by  the  affectionate  care  of  Teucros,  who  arrives  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  relates  of  him  : — 

For  the  seer 
Said  that  the  haughty  and  the  foolish  ones 
Fall  into  sore  misfortunes  from  the  Gods, 
When  one,  who  drew  his  life  from  human  blood. 
Then  thinks  and  feels  as  he  were  more  than  man. 
And  he,  when  starting  hither  from  his  home. 
Showed  himself  foolish  son  of  prudent  sire ; 
For  thus  he  bade  him  :  "  Son,  with  this  thy  spear 
Strive  thou  to  win,  but  win  with  help  of  God !  " 
And  he  replied,  in  foolish  vaunting  speech : 
"  My  father,  with  the  help  of  Gods,  a  slave 
Might  victory  win ;  but  I,  I  trust,  shall  gain 
Without  their  aid  that  glory  for  myself." 
Such  boast  he  uttered  ;  and  a  second  time. 
When  great  Athena  urged  him  to  the  fight. 
And  bade  him  turn  his  hand  against  the  foe«, 
He  answered  her  with  words  one  fears  to  speak : 
"  0  queen,  stand  thou  the  other  Argives  near. 
The  tide  of  battle  will  not  break  on  us." 
With  words  like  these,  not  speaking  as  a  man 
Should  speak,  he  roused  the  Goddess  to  fierce  wrath  !  * 

Thus  he  is  irrevocably  committed  to  his  destiny.  The 
love  and  respect  of  the  army  are  forfeited  ;  he  himself, 
when  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  over,  feels  that  his 

»  Plumptw's  "  Sophocles/'  ii.  p.  162. 
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position  is  intolerable.  He  attempts,  indeed,  in  his  last 
speech  to  deceive  them  and  the  Chorum,  by  feigning  to 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  mother  of  his  boy,  who  had 
implored  him  to  think  of  her  and  of  his  helpless  child. 
In  this  speech,  he  acknowledges  that  he  may  yet  be  saved, 
if  he  will  consent  to  humble  himself  before  Athene  as  the 
Goddess,  and  the  Atridas  as  his  masters  ;  all  things,  even 
stem  winter,  yield  at  last ;  then  why  not  man  ?  Nay,  he 
says,  it  is  plainly  the  dictate  of  prudence  to  treat  our 
foes  as  remembering  that  they  may  one  day  become 
our  friends.  Tecmessa,  really  set  at  rest,  retires  into 
the  tent  with  her  child,  while  the  Chorus  are  so  com- 
pletely deceived  by  this  part  of  his  speech,  that  they 
break  out  into  a  song  of  rejoicing.  But  his  concluding 
words  betray  the  intent  of  his  profound  irony.  He  is 
resolved  to  die  with  dignity  and  calmness  but  unrecon- 
ciled. Such  is  the  issue  of  his  life-long  obstinacy  of  dis- 
position : — 

But  in  this  our  need 
All  shall  be  well,  and  thou,  0  woman,  go 
Within,  and  pray  the  Gods  to  grant  the  wish 
My  heart  desireth.     And  do  ye,  my  friends, 
Pay  her  the  self-same  honour  as  to  roe. 
And  charge  ye  Teucros,  should  he  come,  to  care 
For  me,  and  show  a  kindly  heart  to  you. 
For  now  I  go  the  journey  I  must  take; 
And  ye,  do  what  I  bid  you,  and  perchance 
Ye  soon  may  hear  of  rae,  though  now  my  fate 
Is  evil,  as  delivered  from  all  ill.' 

For  himself  he  desires  nothing  further,  save  honourable 
burial  with  the  prescribed  rites.  No  longer  capable  of  a 
voluntary  resolve  to  face  his  woes  and  live,  he  must  in- 
evitably fall  a  prey  to  death ;  but  he  descends  of  his 
own  accord  into  Hades  after  the  fashion  of  a  noble  hero,  by 
throwing  himself  on  his  own  sword.  Injustice  had  been 
done  him ;  first  by  the  Atridse,  and  now  by  the  army 
which  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  his  madness ;  and  for 

>  Flumptre's  ''  Sophocles/'  ii.  p.  164. 
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this,  too,  shall  retribution  one  day  be  exacted  in  the  shape 
of  grievous  woes.  This  is  the  prophetic  part  of  his  curse 
of  which  we  must  omit  no  part : — 

And  I  call  to  help 
The  Ever-virgin  Ones,  that  ever  see 
All  human  chances,  those  Erinnyes  dread, 
Swift-footed,  that  they  mark  how  I  am  slain 
By  yon  Atridae ;  come  with  giant  stride, 
Erinnyes,  my  avengers ;  glut  yourselves 
(Yea,  spare  them  not)  upon  the  host  they  rule.* 

It  is  not  Destiny,  no,  it  is  the  eternal,  righteous,  holy  Order 
of  the  Universe  that  triumphs,  even  in  the  most  tangled  web 
of  human  perplexities.  All  punishment  is  deserved ;  still, 
the  Muse  in  her  lament  points  out  the  difference  between 
the  noble  and  ignoble  souls.  That  curse  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  retribution  drawing  nigh.  But  now  the  Atridae  make 
reconciliation  with  the  noble  Teucros  over  the  corpse  of 
the  hero,  after  Odysseus  has  brought  them  to  a  sense  of 
the  sinfulness  of  their  unbending  temper.  Thus  bless- 
ing springs  up  from  the  grave  of  the  noble-hearted  hero, 
whatever  Destiny  may  hold  in  store. 

How  grand  a  contrast  to  the  unregulated  temper  of 
this  greatest  of  heroes  is  presented  by  the  humility  of 
Odysseus  looking  up  to  Athene,  we  have  already  seen  in 
his  dialogue  with  the  goddess.^ 

Brief  but  weighty  are  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Chorus : — 

Men  may  learn  much  who  scan  the  passing  hour. 

But,  ere  it  comes  in  sight, 
No  prophet  may  the  secret  scroll  unfold. 

And  tell  of  things  to  come.' 

4.  Philodetes. 

Two  more  tragedies  of  this  author  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  in  both  of  which  the  deep  tragic  justification  of 
the  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  and  the  ground  of  the 
spectator's  ethical  satisfaction,  may,  at  first  sight,  easily 

>  Plumptre'fl  "  Sophocles,"  ii.  p.  165.  «  See  p.  160. 

»  Plumptre'a  ''  Sophocles/*  ii.  p.  189. 
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escape  a  modem  reader.  A  closer  consideration  will  show 
that  in  each  instance,  on  the  contraiy,  they  celebrate  a 
triumph,  second  to  none  in  sublimity ;  indeed  both  these 
plays  may  be  said  to  stand  in  certain  respects  on  a  level 
with  the  Prometheus. 

In  "  Philoctetes^''  the  purely  tragic  element  is  certainly 
likely  to  be  concealed  from  a  superficial  observer,  by  the  . 
happy  issue  of  events,  and  by  the  cunning  of  Odysseus, 
which  is  displayed  with  a  prominence,  and  carried  out  with 
a  detail,  that  betray  the  genuine  Greek  admiration  for  that 
quality.    Still,  it  must  ever  remain  a  wonderful  piece,  even 
if  we  consider  it  only  as  a  serious  melodrama,  designed  for 
actual  representation,  a  drama  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word.    In  jEschylus,  the  same  plot,  under  the  title  of  the 
^ Lemnceans^'  formed  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy,  of  which 
the  other  two  pieces  were  entitled  "  Philoctetes  in  Troy  " 
and   *'^The  Dejstruction   of  Ilion"     jEschylus  was  con- 
tented with  simply  bringing  Philoctetes  out  of  his  cavern 
and  away  from  the  island,  by  means  of  his  own  sufferings 
and  the  cunning  of  Odysseus,  who,  during  the  illness  of 
Philoctetes,  had  surreptitiously  carried  off  the  bow.    Quite 
otherwise  must  Sophocles  have  conceived  of  the  problem, 
when  he   undertook   to   make    Philoctetes   on  Lemnos 
the  hero  of  an  independent  tragedy.     Now  we  maintain 
that,  in  this  tragedy,  a  deeply  tragic  mental  revolution 
takes  place ;  nay,  in  fact,  two  such  changes.    The  old  act 
of  cruelty  towards  the  sick   hero  had  brought  its  own 
punishment.     Troy  could  not  be  taken  except  with  the 
bow  of  Heracles,  and  that  was  possessed  by  Philoctetes, 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  Lemnos.     But  now  the  un- 
govemed  passions  on  both  sides  begin  to  display  them- 
selves ;  the  cunning  and  deceitfulness  of  Odysseus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sufferer's  defiant  hatred  of  gods  and 
men  on  the  other.     Both  must  be  broken  by  Fate,  that 
the  true  divine  government  of  the  world  may  be  vindi- 
cated, and  that  the  decrees  of  the  Deity  may  neither  be 
carried  into  effect  by  fraud,  nor  be  fmstrated  by  defiance. 
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Both  intuitions  are  carried  out  with  indescribable  art: 
two  heroic  minds  yield,  without  losing  our  respect ;  the 
eternal  law  of  the  universe  stands  before  us  victorious 
without  annihilating  its  violators;  the  noble  youthful 
hero  Neoptolemus,  and  the  glorified  hero  Heracles,  son  of 
Zeus  by  a  mortal  mother,  are  the  mediators  by  whose 
.  intervention  this  is  accomplished.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  action,  there  is  nothing  which  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  atonement.  The  immoderate  lamentations  of 
Philoctetes  had  dispirited  the  troops  on  their  voyage  to 
Troy ;  in  this  lay  the  justification  of  the  original  act  of 
cruelty.  Left  to  himself  on  the  desolate  island,  Pliiloc- 
tetes  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  misanthropic  distrust  of 
all  mankind ;  but  his  heroic  attachment  to  the  fatherland 
had  not  evaporated  in  his  hatred  against  the  Atridae 
and  their  accomplice,  Odysseus.  Those  two  brothers 
know  that  his  presence  is  necessary  to  take  Ilion ;  but 
they  know  also  that  all  arts  of  persuasion  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  vain,  until  he  has  regained  confidence  in  men. 
Keoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  from  love  of  glory 
undertakes  to  inspire  him  with  this  confidence,  hoping 
that  he  may  thereby  make  himself  the  saviour  of  the 
army.  This  implied  faith  in  the  decree  sent  forth  by 
Destiny,  that  Troy  should  be  taken  by  the  bow  of  Heracles, 
but  by  this  alone. 

The  sick  hero  for  a  moment  forgets  sufierings  and 
mistrust  at  the  sight  of  the  fair  open-hearted  youth,  the 
son  of  the  great  hero.  When  the  paroxysm  is  coming 
on,  he  commits  the  bow  to  his  charge;  when  he  has 
come  to  himself  again,  he  rejoices  that  he  has  not  been 
deceived  in  him.  This  breaks  the  heart  of  Neoptolemus; 
reckless  of  both  Odysseus  and  the  army,  he  discloses  the 
whole  scheme,  and  implores  the  hero,  for  love  of  the  army, 
to  follow  him  to  Troy  and  come  with  Odysseus  to  the 
Atridse.  On  this,  the  wrath  and  resentment  of  the 
sufierer  flame  up ;  nay,  he  forgets  himself  so  far  as  to 
swear : — 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Never,  yea  never  more,  be  sure  of  that 
Not  though  the  fiery  thunderbolt  that  falls 

From  heaven's  high  starry  vaults 
Should  burn  me  with  its  dreaded  lightning-flash. 
Let  Ilion  fall,  and  all  beneath  its  walls. 
Who  could  cast  forth  this  wretched  foot  of  mine. 

Finally,  he  entreats  for  an  axe  that  he  may  slay  himself: — 

I  will  strike  oflf  my  head,  and  lop  my  limbs ; 
My  soul  thirsts  eagerly  for  blood,  for  blood. 

Thus,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  crime,  he  bethinks  himself. 
To  the  question  of  the  Chorus — 

But  why  is  this  ? 
he  answers : — 

Lo,  I  my  father  seek. 

CHORUS. 

Where  wilt  thou  go  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

To  Hades,  for  the  day 
Is  his  no  longer.     0  my  native  land, 

0  city  of  my  fathers,  would  that  I 
Could  see  thee  now  in  this  my  misery  I 

1  who  long  since  thy  sacred  stream  did  leave 
And  went  to  help  my  foes,  the  Danai.^ 

His  yearning  after  his  father  in  Hades  dissolves  into  long- 
ing after  his  native  home ;  his  defiance,  into  recognition 
of  his  own  nothingness.  This  is  the  inward  turning-point 
of  the  crisis. 

Thus  is  the  tragical  knot  tied.  It  is  disentangled  by 
the  now  irrevocable  resolve  of  Neoptolemus  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  has  given  to  Philoctetes  (though  given  in 
an  evasive  sense)  to  conduct  him  to  his  native  land. 
Philoctetes  is  already  inchned  to  follow  him,  when 
Odysseus  appears  and  makes  himself  known.  With  diffi- 
culty Neoptolemus   restrains  Philoctetes  from   shooting 

^  Pluniptre^i!  <<  Sophocles,"  ii.  244. 
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Odysseus  on  the  spot.  He  suggests  every  argument  in 
his  power  to  pacify  him,  and  implores  him  voluntarily  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  trusting  to  the  gods  who  have  willed 
it  thus,  and  who  promise  him  the  healing  of  his  wound. 
Philoctetes  wavers.     "  Ah  me  I  "  ^  he  exclaims : — 

What  shall  I  do  ? 
How  shall  I  prove  distrustful  to  his  words, 
Who  gives  me  counsel  out  of  kindly  thought? 
Yet  must  I  yield  ?     And  how  shall  I,  ill-starred. 
Do  this,  and  then  look  up  ?     To  whom  shall  I 
Address  myself?     And  how  will  ye,  0  eyes, 
That  watch  all  varying  chances  of  my  life. 
How  will  ye  bear  to  see  me  living  on 
W^ith  those  Atridae  who  have  ruined  me. 
Or  with  that  vilest  son  of  Lartios  ?  * 

He  cannot  quite  as  yet  resolve  to  bend  his  stubborn  will. 
On  this  Neoptolemus  promises  him,  though  with  a  heavy 
heart,  that  he  will  in  any  case  keep  his  word  and  lead 
him  home,  whatever  disadvantage  and  danger  it  may  cost 
himself.  At  this  point,  we  feel  that  the  hero's  defiant 
spirit  is  quite  broken  ;  he  can  henceforth  trust  the  Deity, 
since  he  has  regained  confidence  in  man.  Heracles  now 
appears,  to  whom  Philoctetes  has  rendered  the  last  ser- 
vices of  love  in  CEta  on  his  funeral  pyre,  and  who  had 
bequeathed  to  him  the  bow  in  return.  He  commands 
Philoctetes  to  go,  promising  to  him  recovery,  and  to  the 
two  lion-hearted  brothers  a  united  victory  over  Dion.  His 
concluding  words  are  the  consecration  of  the  whole  : — 

HERACLES. 

Then 
Wheu  ye  have  ta'en  it,  reverence  the  Gods, 
For  all  things  else  our  father  Zeus  accounts 
Of  lesser  moment.     Reverence  lies  with  men ; 
Die  they  or  live,  it  does  not  pass  away.* 

Whether  or  no  Sophocles,  in  depicting  Neoptolemus,  may 
have  thought  of  Alcibiades,  who  just  before  the  production 

>  Plumptre's  «  Sophocles,"  ii.  p.  251.  •  lb.  ii.  p.  265. 
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of  the  '' Philoctetes,"'  in  Olymp.  92,  4  (408  B.C.),  had 
returned  victorious  after  a  long  and  ignominious  banish- 
ment, there  are  lessons  enough  for  him  and  for  all,  con- 
tained in  the  piece  ;  nay,  above  all  in  those  last  words  of 
Heracles.  It  is  replete  with  prophetic  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, for  Athens  and  for  all  ages  ! 

4.  The  Maidens  of  Trackia, 

Still  bolder  is  the  ethical  outline  of  "  The  Maidens  of 
Trachis^  The  really  tragic  element  of  the  plot  consists 
in  the  unbounded  violence  of  passion  both  in  Heracles 
and  in  Deianeira.  Its  solution  consists  in  the  bursting 
forth  of  the  divine  element  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  hero,  in 
the  midst  of  his  keenest  sufferings.  For,  both  from  its 
contents  and  its  hero,  the  piece  ought  to  have  been 
entitled  "  The  Death  [or  the  Burning)  of  Heraclesy  Sold 
for  a  year  into  bondage  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  treacherous  murder  of  Iphitos,  son  of 
Eurytos  of  (Echalia, — at  the  end  of  his  term  of  servitude, 
overmastered  by  his  passion  for  lole,  daughter  of  that 
prince,  who  has  been  denied  to  him,  he  besieges  and 
destroys  (Echalia,  and  slays  Eurytos.  By  this  time,  the 
fifteen  months  are  nearly  ended,  at  the  termination  of 
which,  the  oracle  of  Dodona  has  promised  him  deliverance 
from  all  his  sorrows.  He  sets  out  on  his  return  home, 
and  while  he  tarries  in  Euboea  to  ofier  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  to  his  father  Zeus,  he  sends  on  lole  and  his 
other  captives  to  Trachis,  at  the  foot  of  CEta,  the  dwelling 
of  his  consort  Deianeira.  Meanwhile,  the  latter  is  unex- 
pectedly informed  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  him 
and  lole,  whom  she  has  received  into  her  house  with 
all  kindness.  In  her  anguish  over  the  unfaithfulness  of 
Heracles,  and  the  unbearable  future  that  lies  before  her, 
she  remembers  the  words  of  the  dying  Centaur,  Nessus, 
whom  Heracles  had  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  ; — that  if 
she  made  Heracles  wear  a  robe  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
his  wounds,  it  would  secure  his  love  to  her.     She  sends 
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the  sacrificial  robe  to  him  in  Euboea,  and  as  soon  as  he  puts 
it  on  in  order  to  celebrate  the  sacred  rites,  he  is  seized  with 
intolerable  burning,  from  the  poison  with  which  the  closely- 
fitting  garment  is  saturated.  Thus  a  prey  to  unspeakable 
torment,  he  is  brought  in  a  dying  condition  to  Trachia. 
Deianeira  has  to  endure  the  bitter  reproaches  of  her  son 
Hyllus,  who  supposes  her  to  have  knowingly  murdered  his 
father,  and  she  takes  her  life  with  her  own  hand.  But 
Heracles,  coming  to  himself  after  the  paroxysm,  awakes 
as  from  a  long  dream.  His  resolution  is  at  once  taken ; 
Hyllus  shall  help  to  bear  him  to  the  top  of  Mount  (Eta, 
there  erect  a  funeral  pyre,  lay  him  upon  it,  and  then 
kindle  the  flame,  or  cause  it  to  be  kindled  by  Cynthia ; 
and  afterwards  espouse  lole,  whom  his  father  commits  to 
his  charge.  Heracles  comes  to  perceive  that  such  is  the 
decree  and  will  of  Zeus.  It  is  death  which  has  been  pro- 
mised to  him  as  the  end  of  all  his  toils  and  sorrows,  and 
in  this  faith  he  finds  repose.     Thus  he  says  to  Hyllus : — 

And  I  show  to  thee  new  prophecies, 
Following  on  these,  agreeing  with  the  old, 
Which  I,  within  the  grove  the  Selli  own, 
Who  haunt  the  hills,  and  sleep  upon  the  earth. 
Wrote  down  from  that  tall  oak  of  many  tongues. 
To  Zeus,  my  father,  sacred.     And  it  said 
That  in  the  time  that  liveth,  and  now  is. 
Should  come  the  end  of  labours.     And  I  thought 
That  all  would  prosper ;  yet  it  meant  nought  else 
Than  this  my  death,  for  uuto  those  that  die 
No  labour  comes.* 

The  son  of  the  "  Father  of  gods  and  men  "  has  at  length 
recognized  ths  true  goal  of  life ;  and  purified  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  returns  back  to  his  celestial  father.  We  see 
him  with  our  mind's  eye,  ascending  from  the  bloody  pile 
on  Mount  (Eta  to  Olympus,  while  we  receive  a  satis- 
faction as  regards  this  world  in  the  person  of  Hyllus, 
who  with   the   love  of  both  parents,  but  without  the 

»  Plumptre's  «  Sophocles,"  ii.  p.  122. 
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passionate  vehemence  of  either,  enters  upon  life  fresh  and 
blooming,  and  reconciles  lole  also  to  life.  Here  too,  as  in 
the  case  of  Prometheus,  we  have  the  reconciliation  of  a 
god ;  but  Heracles  ascends  to  the  heavenly  courts  of  his 
father,  which  remain  closed  against  the  Titan.  Thus  the 
piece  ought  perhaps  properly  to  be  called  "  The  Apo- 
theosis  of  Heracles"  Its  historical  name  is  simply  taken 
from  the  Chorus  of  maidens  of  Trachis,  the  scene  of  the 
action. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EURIPIDES. 

It  is  difBcult  to  decide  which  is  the  more  striking  in  Euri- 
pides,— the  degeneration  of  the  religious  sentiment,  or  the 
decadence  of  art ;  that  is  to  say,  of  art  in  its  higher  sense, 
for  in  its  lower  mechanical  branches,  he  is  an  even  greater 
adept  than  Kotzebue  in  his  plays,  and  Scribe  in  his  opera 
librettos.  But  even  in  these  inferior  branches  he  is  so, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  mastered  without  possessing 
the  true  spirit  of  this  whole  genus  of  art.  Once  for  all, 
however,  we  must  boldly  declare  that  it  was  the  dying  out 
of  the  ideal  of  Tragedy  that  was  the  cause  of  the  external 
deterioration.  The  difference  between  him  and  the  two 
great  tragic  poets  is  not  one  of  degree  but  of  kind.  The 
tragedy  of  Euripides  is  a  not  altogether  involuntary,  but 
to  some  extent  premeditated,  audacious,  and  hypocritical 
parody  of  the  earlier  religious  sentiment ;  and  this  reveals 
itself  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  writings  in  the  main 
point,  namely,  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  materials, 
and  in  his  portraiture  of  character.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  a  poet  who  so  thoroughly  understands  the  resources 
of  language  and  theatrical  effect,  and  applies  them  with 
so  much  design,  should  have  talked  so  much  nonsense, 
nay,  uttered  such  downright  impieties  about  the  gods  and 
heroes,  had  not  the  religion  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles 
been  as  distinctly  repugnant  to  him  as  that  of  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets  was  to  Voltaire.  His  theory  of  the 
universe  is  that  of  Candide ;  but  with  Euripides,  Candide's 
sentiments  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  who  are  the  representatives  and  incarnation  of  the 
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Moral  Order  of  the  universe.  Nay,  the  conception  of  his 
plots  even  reminds  us  sometimes  of  that  of  Voltaire's 
*"' Pucelle.''  We  find  pure  scorn,  naked  mockery  invading 
the  very  sanctuary  of  poetical  thought.  The  conclusion  of 
most  of  his  pieces  is  in  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the  "  Reinecke 
Fuchs;" — "Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  way 
the  world  goes;" — wherefore  the  poet  adds:  "All  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God."  What  wears  the  semblance 
of  religious  sentiment  in  Euripides  is  rhetoric,  the  mere 
"  tinkling  cymbals  "  of  shallow  conventional  maxims.  He 
knows  nothing  of  tragic  Destiny,  and  believes  as  little  in 
any  Moral  Order  of  the  universe,  as  he  does  in  the  idols 
of  the  popular  cultus.  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  had 
apprehended  the  stories  of  the  gods  and  heroes  in  their 
noblest  prophetic  significance,  treading  as  they  did  in  the 
paths  traced  out  by  Homer,  and  interweaving  into  the 
noble  materials  supplied  by  him,  their  deeper  intuitions  of 
ethical  thought  and  imagination.  Euripides  retains  the 
same  materials,  but  he  uses  them  to  subserve  a  directly 
opposite  theory  of  the  universe,  and  makes  gods  and  heroes 
alike  ridiculous.  And  he  did  so,  not  onjy  because  he  was 
a  disciple  of  the  natural  philosopher  Anaxagoras  who 
was  his  master,  or  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  whom  he 
admired,  but  in  virtue  of  a  theory  of  the  world  that  was 
at  once  shallow  and  prosaic,  low,  and  instinct  with  ani- 
mosity towards  gods  and  men.  Kotzebue  and  Scribe 
despised  the  popular  creed  and  hated  priests  and  cere- 
monies ;  but  they  had  grand  speculative  thoughts,  and 
moreover — they  wrote  no  heroic  tragedies  I 

Since  the  time  of  Lessing,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Boekh,  and 
Welcker  have  done  good  service,  by  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  works  of  Euripides.  Welcker  especially  has  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  opened  the  way  for  a  detailed  and 
thoughtful  application,  as  well  as  a  closer  definition,  of  the 
correct  principles  which  Schlegel  had  enunciated  in  their 
more  general  form,  and  had  also  to  some  extent  applied 
to  the  writings  of  Euripides.     Finally  Bemhardy  has  pre- 
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sented  us  with  a  solid  historico-philosophical  monograpli 
on  Euripides,  in  the  ^^  HaUischen  Encyclopddiey  Tlie 
corresponding  section  of  his  "  Histary  of  Greek  Literature  " 
("  Griechische  Literaturgeschickte  '*)  is  an  abridgment  of 
this  more  elaborate  disquisition  ;  which  does  not,  however, 
land  us  in  any  final  conclusion ;  for  the  learned  author  evi- 
dently wavers  between  two  opposite  views,  and,  as  it  aj)- 
pears  to  us,  fails  to  draw  the  full  logical  consequences  from 
his  own  concessions.  However,  he  admits  that  Euripides 
had  broken  with  all  faith  in  any  Moral  Order  of  the  world ; 
indeed  was  out  of  conceit  with  life  in  general ;  and  that  he 
wrote  his  plays  in  this  mood.  Moreover,  he  guards  him- 
self from  instituting  even  a  remote  comparison  between 
the  artistic  groundwork  of  the  pieces  of  Euripides,  and 
those  of  his  great  predecessors.  He  does  indeed  say  that 
Euripides  had  set  up  an  "  ideal  principle,"  in  the  place  of 
the  stringent  rules  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  by  which  is 
meant  his  psychologic  display  of  motives,  especially  in  tlie 
case  of  feminine  passion  ;  but  he  adds,  that  Euripides  as 
httle  understood  the  management  of  his  materials  as  his 
friends  the  Ochlocrats  did  the  government  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  State.  He  admits  further  that  his  psychology 
is  in  fact  pathology,  his  love  simply  amorous  passion,  and 
finally,  that  his  thoughts  approximate  to  commonplace, 
as  his  style  does  to  prose.  In  regard  to  the  main  points 
therefore,  we  are  justified  in  considering  this  learned  and 
acute  critic  to  be  on  our  side,  as  well  as  Plato,  who  in 
his  "  Republic  "  ^  censures  him  bitterly  for  two  passages 
(one  of  them  is  extant  in  the  ^^  Troades '')^  eulogizing 
tyrants  and  despotic  government.  The  praise  giveu  him 
by  Aristotle,  who  was  condemned  to  witness  even  a  far 
deeper  decline,  both  in  art  and  in  the  public  taste,  we 
\^have  already  placed  upon  its  proper  footing,  and  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  it  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  will  not  begrudge  Euripides  the  admiration  of  that 

'  See  end  of  Eighth  Book. 
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fantastic  tyrant  and  actor,  Alexander  of  Macedon,  nor 
envy  him  the  enthusiasm  he  inspired  in  the  narrow-minded 
brother  of  Cicero,  or  the  rhetorical  Seneca.  *  For  such 
people  he  was  precisely  bad  enough ;  and  we  do  not  dis- 
pute the  irresistible  fascination  of  his  epigrammatic  Greek 
versification,  so  long  as  we  are  not  concerned  with  any 
attempt  to  grasp  the  collective  characteristics  of  antiquity, 
or  are  not  learning  to  contemplate  poetry,  history,  and  the 
human  mind  from  the  higher  point  of  view. 

But  let  us  only  see  what  caricatures,  nay,  buffoons,  Euri- 
pides has  created  out  of  noble  and  lofty  characters  I  Can 
we  deny  that  in  his  hands  the  dignified  Hecuba  becomes 
a  vulgar  revengeful  murderess  ?  Her  fiiry  and  that  of  her 
attendants,  when  she  bores  out  the  eyes  of  the  treacherous 
king,  is  the  fury  of  the  fish  women  of  I?aris  against  the  Swiss 
guards  of  Louis  XVI.  The  sacrificial  death  of  Polyxena 
is  an  episodical  artificial  incident  introduced  simply  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  We  pass  over  his  Andkomache,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  is  one  of  his  weaker 
pieces.  But  we  cannot  pass  over  his  treatment  of  the 
character  of  Helen  without  a  word.  In  the  "  Orestes  " 
she  is  made  absolutely  laughable,  insomuch  that  she  well- 
nigh  appears  as  the  comic  character  of  the  theatre.  She 
avails  herself  of  her  hereditary  divinity  to  vanish  when  the 
palace  is  in  flames,  leaving  her  helpless  child,  Hermione, 
behind  her.  In  this  piece,  she  formally  confesses  to  her 
adultery ;  but,  of  coui-se,  ascribes  her  elopement  with 
Paris  to  the  constraining  might  of  Cupris  and  the  malicious 
enmity  of  Hera.  Thus  the  poet  himself  has  relentlessly 
unveiled  the  irony  of  his  other  tragedy  which  bears  her 
name.  Helen  when  in  Egypt,  namely,  plays  throughout 
the  part  of  one  shamefully  calumniated  and  ill-treated  ;  she 
has  never  eloped,  was  never  in  Troy  ;  it  was  a  phantom 
which  Paris  carried  off,  and  wedded  instead  of  herself 
This  she  relates  to  the  spectators  in  the  lengthy  Prologue 
customary  with  Euripides,  not  without  a  playful  allusion 
to  the  eggshell  in  which  she,  the  veritable  daughter  of 
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Zeus,  came  into  the  world — ^^  if  the  legend  do  not  lie.'* 
Now  it  befalls,  just  at  this  moment,  that  the  shipwrecked 
Menelaus*  makes  his  appearance,  having  shut  up  the  sup- 
posititious Helen  under  lock  and  key,  while  he  goes  to 
crave  succour  from  the  king.  When  he  finds  a  beauteous 
figure  sitting  by  the  tomb  of  the  old  king  Proteus,  lie 
at  once  imagines  it  to  be  the  same  Helen  ;  they  do  ac- 
tually recognize  each  other ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Menelaus 
cannot  quite  trust  the  glozing  tale,  since  he  has  but  just 
before  been  sailing  home  with  his  recovered  spouse.  But 
now,  a  messenger  arrives  with  the  news  that  the  imprisoned 
Helen  had  disappeared,  and  proclaimed  herself  to  be  a 
phantom,  since  the  true  one  has  been  found  and  conse- 
quently her  role  is  now  come  to  an  end.  To  this  succeeds  a 
highly  comic  tissue  of  masquerade,  of  stratagems  and  lies, 
whereby  the  good-natured  barbarian  monarch  is  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  Helen,  who  now  promises  him  her  hand,  to 
depart  before  celebrating  the  wedding,  that  she  may,  on 
the  high  seas,  render  the  last  honours  to  the  same  Menelaus, 
whom,  in  the  character  of  a  shipwrecked  envoy,  she  has 
accompanied  on  board  the  Egyptian  ship.  We  must  not 
here  dlow  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  circumstanc^e 
that  it  was  Stesichorus,  who,  probably  in  jest,  at  all  events 
quite  arbitrarily,  has  invented  this  fable  of  the  phantom. 
This  piece,  like  the  Phcedra  and  Medea  of  our  author,  has 
exerted  a  peculiar  charm  on  the  later  Greeks  and  still  more 
on  the  Eomans,  by  reason  of  the  new  motive  here  intro- 
duced, namely,  love — or  to  speak  more  correctly,  amorous- 
ness, sensual  female  passion — with  all  the  complicated  net- 
work of  intrigues  and  blandishments  founded  thereupon. 
But  precisely  on  this  ground  Euripides  deserves  no  praise  : 
for  his  delineations  are  nothing  but  so  many  satires  on  the 
female  character  and  on  true  personal  love.  He  himself 
notoriously  lived  in  very  unhappy  domestic  relations,  and 
had  to  dismiss  two  wives  for  their  misconduct ;  and  since 
in  his  own  day,  the  Athenians  regarded  him  as  a  morose 
recluse,  misanthropic  in  character  and  in  physiognomy. 
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it  is  probable  that  the  Athenian  ladies  could  have  had  but 
little  partiaUty  for  him.  That  which  he  depicts  in  his 
women  is  nothing  but  passion,  with  its  attendant  love  of 
intrigue,  and  still  more  of  revenge.  His  representation 
of  the  character  of  Electra  is  justly  called  by  Bernhardy 
"  a  parody  of  the  lofty  tragic  mythus  of  a  heroine."  His 
two  ^^Iphigenias  "  are  decorous  as  characters  ;  the  "  Iphi- 
GENIA  AT  AuLis  "  we  must  not  judge  too  severely,  since  the 
text  is  corrupt  and  but  partially  genuine.  To  compare 
the  delineation  of  character  in  his  "  Iphigexia  at  Tauri  " 
with  that  of  the  fine  creation  of  our  own  poet,  would  be 
ridiculous ;  on  this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  Otto 
Jahn's  comparison  of  the  two.  "  Alcestis,"  the  oldest  of 
his  tragedies  (written  in  Olymp.  85.  2  =  438  B.C.),  is  the 
purest  and  most  innocent  of  his  pieces,  and  lo  !  forsooth, 
that  is  no  tragedy,  but  a  satyric  drama !  The  indecent 
and  burlesque  traits  in  the  behaviour  of  Hercules  are  ex^ 
plained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  piece  formed  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Tetralogy,  or  play  consisting  of  four  pieces,  of 
whicli  it  consequently  formed  the  hilarious  portion ;  thus  it 
was  not  incumbent  on  him  to  be  malignant.  But  how  low 
the  poet  sank,  how  he  continually  approached  to  the  very 
confines  of  prose,  and  (we  must  say  it)  of  a  sheer  coarse 
mockery  of  things  divine,  is  proved  by  his  latest  and,  by 
many,  most  admired  tragedy,  the  "  Bacchanals."  He 
composed  this  shortly  before  his  death,  therefore  about  400 
B.C.,  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  it  was  only  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Macedonia  in  Olymp.  93.  3,  that  it  was 
produced  on  the  stage  in  Athens.  Bernhardy  admits  its 
weakness  in  the  outlining  of  the  characters,  but  admires 
that  of  Dionysus.  Lastly,  he  finds  the  arrangement,  which 
keeps  expectation  perpetually  on  the  strain,  very  effective, 
as  also  "  the  deep  religious  passion,  the  ideal  keeping  of 
the  Bacchic  solemnities,  and  the  symbolism  of  a  pure 
adoration  of  God  as  the  kernel  of  every  actual  cultus." 
Even  Schlegel  is  of  opinion  that  "  Hippolytus  "  and  the 
"  Bacchanals  "  must  be  considered  the  finest  pieces  of  this 
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poet.  Certainly  there  is  something  very  enga^ng  in  the 
character  of  Hippolytus  ;  but  inasmuch  as  Euripides  has 
not  corrupted  him,  he  scarcely  remains  a  manly  man,  but 
is  rather  an  unsusceptible  Amazon's  son,  who  hates  and 
shuns  women  as  the  Amazons  do  men.  Of  the  "  Bac- 
chanals "  we  shall  speak  in  conclusion.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  characterize  the  "  PiiiEDRA"  and  "  Medea."  In 
what  a  disadvantageous  position  modem  art  is  placed  when 
attempting  to  treat  ancient  Greek  myths,  even  when 
handled  by  a  poet  like  Euripides,  has  been  suificiently 
demonstrated  by  the  acute  and  intellectual  critic,  Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  French  essay  comparing  the  ^'Phcedra  "  of 
Racine  with  that  of  Euripides.  We  can  find  httle  to 
except  against  in  his  criticism.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certainly  unjust  in  it,  namely,  that  he  does  not  recognize 
how  high  Eacine,  as  well  as  Corneille,  stand  above  Euri- 
pides in  point  of  moral  sentiment  in  their  treatment  of 
antique  themes.  This  elevation  of  sentiment  shines  out 
through  all  Racine's  treatment  of  the  antique  characters, 
though  the  modernness  of  his  colouring  sometimes  borders 
on  the  comic.  But  the  story  of  PhaBdra  is  in  itself  a 
thoroughly  unsuitable  theme  for  the  purposes  of  art ;  it 
offers  no  worthy  solution,  least  of  all  for  us.  What  in 
Euripides'  version  does  gleam  out  through  it  of  the  antique 
theory  of  the  universe,  namely,  that  it  is  the  divine  power 
of  Aphrodite  that  has  inspired  the  unhappy  woman  with 
her  adulterous  passion  (which  is  not  so  represented  by 
^schylus  or  Sophocles  even  in  the  case  of  Clytemnestra, 
nor  yet  in  that  of  Deianeira),  cannot  be  conceived  or  felt  by 
us  as  a  palUating  circumstance.  Nor,  lastly,  can  we  pass 
a  more  favourable  verdict  on  the  "  Medea."  Inasmuch  as 
shameless  unnaturalness  is  no  fitting  topic  for  tragedy, 
the  horrible  child-murderess  is  no  fitting  heroine  for  art. 
Thus  here,  too,  his  very  choice  of  subject  is  at  once  a 
crime.  Its  treatment  is  as  piquant  as  that  of  most  of 
the  other  tragedies  of  Euripides.  The  action  hurries  for- 
ward rapidly,  and  nothing  but  the  interpolated  intrigue 
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with  the  king  of  Athens  is  an  arbitrary  invention.  The 
sorceress  takes  to  flight  when  she  has  perpetrated  all  her 
atrocities,  and  the  Chorus  sing  a  moral  commonplace 
which  we  shall  cite  below. 

We  have  pronounced  our  verdict,  and  incidentally  in- 
dicated its  grounds.  The  limits  and  object  of  our  inquiry 
do  not  permit  us  to  examine  all  the  pieces  of  Euripides 
in  detail,  in  order  to  prove  that  genuine  poetic  and  hu- 
mane religious  sentiment  is  wanting  to  him  throughout. 
But  before  entering  into  a  more  minute  analysis  of  his  last 
piece,  the — '^ Bacchanals^' — as  a  sample  of  his  productions, 
a  piece  to  which  even  Schlegel  accords  a  certain  measure 
of  approbation,  in  order  to  justify  our  strictures  and 
therewith  Schlegel's  also  (which  seems  to  us  rather  too 
mild  than  the  reverse),  no  less  than  the  contemptuous 
scorn  expressed  by  Aristophanes,  the  stern  reprobation 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  the  later  Greek  critics,  as 
displayed  in  the  Scholiasts, — we  must  say  a  few  words  on 
the  apparently  favourable  verdict  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
unbounded  admiration  with  which  this  poet  was  regarded 
in  earher  centuries. 

Euripides  is  well-versed  in  the  arts  of  theatrical  effects. 
The  combination  of  horror-scenes  with  sentimental  phrases 
is  the  stock-recipe  for  such  in  all  ages ;  to  this  are  added 
the  auxihary  aids  afforded  by  music  and  machinery.  Now 
the  famous  eulogy  of  Aristotle,  when  he  says  that  Euri- 
pides was  the  most  tragic  of  all  the  tragic  poets,  does  not 
ascribe  to  Euripides  anything  more  than  a  mastery  in  such 
contrivances.  In  order  to  render  his  meaning  exactly  we 
ought  to  prefix  in  our  translation — "  He  who  best  under- 
stands theatrical  tragic  effects."  But  altogether  we  must 
repeat  a  remark  already  made,  namely,  that  in  the  extant 
fragments  of  the  "  Poetics^''  ]\\st  as  in  his  "  Politics^''  Aris- 
totle is  constantly  speaking  with  reference  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things  in  his  own  age.  He  by  no  means 
conceals  from  himself  the  decline  of  the  Hellenic  intellect  in 
poetry  and  art;  but  he  wishes  to  make  it  clear  to  his  hearers 
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and  readers,  how  we  may  define  the  works  of  this  kind 
which  are  now  occupying  the  Hellenes  (more  particularly 
therefore  the  most  recent),  and  to  assign  them  their  due 
function  in  human  knowledge  and  in  the  State.  This  is 
shown  strikingly  in  the  case  of  music.  "  It  may  be  bad,'* 
he  says  in  the  ''^Poetics ^'  "but the  j>opular taste  demands 
something  of  the  kind,  and  our  best  course,  therefore,  is 
to  give  them  the  least  bad ;  better  a  bad  art  than  none  at 
all."  With  respect  to  tragedy,  Aristotle  did  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  enonnous  decline  that  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  simultaneously  with  the 
inroad  of  unbridled  democracy,  and  the  vulgarity  which, 
in  consequence,  acquired  luiiversal  ascendancy.  StiU  it 
seems  that  in  his  time  the  correct  appreciation  of  Euripides 
by  the  general  public  had  not  as  yet  disappeared.  Aristotle 
gays,  in  the  passage  referring  to  him  in  the  "  Poetics " 
(cap.  26),  that  people  do  him  injustice ;  it  is  true  that 
in  the  construction  {economy)  of  his  pieces  there  is  much 
that  is  exceptionable ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  find  fault 
with  him,  on  the  score  that  many  of  his  tragedies  end 
unhappily  ;  that  is  quite  according  to  rule ;  and  that  cen- 
sures on  this  ground  are  unfounded,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  precisely  these  pieces  produced  a  veiy  powerful  effect 
when  brought  upon  the  stage.  Now  if  the  blame  of  the 
critics  had  been  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  issue  of 
the  piece  was  unhappy,  why  did  these  same  critics  praise 
.^schylus  and  Sophocles,  nearly  all  of  whose  pieces  ended 
mournfully,  and  who  never  availed  themselves  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  so-called  Deus  ex  Machina^  to  produce 
an  unexpected  catastrophe  ?  Because  the  critics  had  the 
correct  perception  that  a  scene  of  horror,  or  a  cruel,  un- 
deserved death  is  not  true  tragedy. 

In  reality,  Euripides  fell  precisely  upon  a  great  turning- 
point  in  the  Athenian  theory  of  the  universe.  With  the 
government  and  predominating  influence  of  Cleon  and  his 
like,  there  set  in  for  a  time,  a  reaction  of  low-mindedness 
against  all  that  was  elevated,  whether  in  everj^-day  life,  or 
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in  the  art  by  which  that  life  was  accompanied  and  adorned. 
And  no  branch  of  art  was  so  immediately  affected  by  this, 
as  that  which  was  the  offspring  of  the  loftiest  inspiration 
of  the  Greek  intellect — tragic  poetry.  It  did  not  decline, 
it  perished ;  and  did  so  in  the  hands  of  Euripides.  Soon 
after  his  date,  all  attempts  to  compose  tragedies  were  quite 
abandoned  no  les^  in  form  than  in  subject-matter ;  and 
tragedy  was  succeeded  by  the  melodrama  representing 
common  life.  And  henceforth  that  tendency  to  senti- 
mentality, or  sickly  emotion,  of  which  we  see  in  him  the 
beginnings,  displayed  itself  without  reserve. 

Now  compared  to  these  Epigoni^  Euripides  certainly 
might  seem  to  take  rank  with  the  grand  old  tragic  poets  ; 
he  did  so  in  respect  to  externals.  In  reality,  however, 
tragedy  does  not  begin  with  jEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
but  ends  with  them ;  just  as  grand  historical  art  in  paint- 
ing does  not  begin,  but  ends  with  Eaphael  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

That,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  Euripides  was  so  much 
read,  is  partly  the  result  of  the  predilection  of  the  un- 
poetical  Eomans  for  his  works.  Among  whom,  did  not 
Seneca,  the  most  vapid  of  all  poets  or  men,  pass  for  a 
poet,  philosopher,  and  citizen ;  and  is  he  not  even  now 
belauded  as  Euripides  was  from  very  early  days,  by  un- 
thinking persons,  for  his  remarkable  approximation  to 
Christianity?  Then,  too,  the  exquisite  Attic  Greek  of 
Euripides  possessed  a  quite  irresistible  charm  for  the 
Eomans.  He  is  so  much  easier  to  read  than  the  tragic 
heroes,  freighted  with  weighty  thoughts,  from  whose 
works  we  cannot  extract  and  quote  a  tenth  part  so  many 
sparkling  epigrams. 

When  we  behold  the  philological  enthusiasm  of  this 
poet's  admirers,  from  Valckenaer  to  H^u-tung  (Porson  is 
one  of  them,  but  here,  as  in  other  instances,  he  plays  the 
wag),  one  is  reminded  of  the  verse  in  Aristophanes' 
*'  Frogs^''  and  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion on  his  words  :  "  How  much  may  mellifluous  syllables 
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effect!"  The  correct  feeling  of  the  general  public  has 
not  as  yet  had  a  chance  of  asserting  its  sway  among  us 
in  opposition  to  philological  and  antiquarian  dilettantism, 
or  low  views  of  human  life,  for,  up  to  the  appearance  of 
Donner's  excellent  translation  of  Euripides  in  1852,  there 
existed  no  faithful  and  readable  German  version  of  this 
author ;  the  English  and  French  translations  of  him  are 
equally  unsatisfactory  with  those  of  the  Italians. 

Analysis  of  tlie  Religious  Sentiment  of  the  Bacchanals, 

We  select  the  "  Bacchanals  "  as  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  artistic  and  elevated  productions  of  this  poet,  in 
order  to  justify  our  view  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
and  our  assertion  that  in  his  hands,  tragedy  does  but 
ape  the  Tragic  without  faith  in,  or  comprehension  of, 
its  true  nature.  But  we  will  suffer  the  poet  to  speak  for 
himself. 

In  the  prologue,  Dionysus  appears  upon  the  stage  to 
relate  to  us  how  he  has  assumed  a  human  shape  and  come 
to  Thebes  in  order  to  punish  that  city  for  refusing  to 
honour  as  a  god  the  son  of  its  princess  Semele,  daughter 
of  Cadmus.  His  vengeance  is  more  especially  directed 
against  the  sisters  of  his  mother,  who  have  denied  his 
divine  paternity,  an  act  in  them  of  all  others  most  un- 
becoming. For  this  offence,  he  has  changed  them  and 
their  attendant  women  into  raving  Maenads,  who  wander 
over  Mount  Citha^ron  with  thyrsus  staves  in  their  hands 
singing  hymns  of  praise  to  Dion3^sus.  Next,  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  punish  Pentheus,  the '  king,  grandson  of  old 
Cadmus,  who  has  waged  open  war  against  his  claims  to 
godhead.  On  his  summons,  the  Chorus  of  Bacchanals 
now  raise  their  festive  hymns  to  Bacchus  as  they  move  in 
procession  around  the  royal  palace.  This  choral  chant, 
accompanied  by  dancing,  must  certainly  have  had  an  im- 
posing effect ;  the  singers  move  on  the  high  cothuru 
indeed,  and  use  ver}^  high-sounding  sacred  phrases : — 
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Blest  above  all  of  human  line, 

Who  deep  in  mystic  rites  divine. 

Leads  his  hallowed  life  with  us. 

Initiate  in  our  Thyasus ; 

And,  pm-ified  with  holiest  waters. 
Goes  dancing  o'er  the  hill  with  Bacchus'  daughters. 

And  thy  dark  orgies  hallows  he, 

0  mighty  Mother,  Cybele ! 

He  his  thyrsus  shaking  round. 

All  his  locks  with  ivy  crowned, 
0  Dionysus  I  boasts  of  thy  dread  train  to  be.* 

But  these  are  mere  phrases !  there  is  no  trace  in  them  of 
Dionysiac  or  Orphic  ideas.  The  fact  of  his  coupling  the 
Bacchic  rites  with  the  purely  orgiastic  Nature- worship  of 
Cybele,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  how  far  this  poet  is 
from  any  truly  earnest  and  worthy  conception  of  these 
rites,  and  indeed  that  he  refers  the  origin  of  the  Dionysiac 
mysteries  of  Attica  to  the  fanatical  physiolatries  of  Asia 
Minor.  All  the  rest  in  this  gorgeous  spectacle  is  the  fruit 
of  pedantic  erudition  about  the  Dionysiac  processions, 
of  which  he  has  availed  himself  with  great  talent  and 
eloquence. 

Tiresias  now  summons  the  venerable  patriarch,  Cadmus, 
with  him : — 

To  lift  the  thyrsus  wand,  the  fawn-skin  wear. 
And  crown  our  grey  hairs  with  the  ivy-leaves. 

Cadmus  is  already  in  full  festive  array ;  the  only  difficulty 
that  occurs  to  him  is  how  an  aged  patriarch  like  himself, 
and  an  old  blind  seer  like  Tiresias,  shall  contrive  to  dance 
and  shake  their  grey  locks  with  suitable  vigour  ;  he  has 
already  practised  himself  by  day  and  night  in  beating  the 
ground  with  the  thyrsus-wand ;  for,  as  he  exclaims, — 

I,  mortal-bom,  may  not  despise  the  Gods.* 

What  condescension !     What  a  proof  of  reverence !     In 

'  The  ^'  Agamemnon  of  .^ch  jlus  and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides^''  &c. 
Translated  by  Dean  MUman;  p.  104. 
«  lb.  p.  111. 
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this  pious  temper  he  is  strengthened  by  Tiresias,  who  thus 
proceeds  to  moralize  in  a  very  fatherly  tone : — 

No  wile,  no  paltering  with  the  deities. 
The  ancestral  faith^  coeval  with  our  race, 
No  subtle  reasoning,  if  it  soar  aloft 
Even  to  the  height  of  wisdom,  can  o'erthrow.^ 

Keligion  was  in  fashion  at  the  Macedonian  court  as  an 
antidote  to  the  teachings  of  philosophical  republicans. 
And  what  more  pious  could  be  said  ?  But,  lo  !  Pentheus 
appears,  hurrying  homeward  to  his  palace.  He  has  heard 
of  "  strange  and  evil  doings  in  the  city,"  and  immediately 
issued  orders  for  a  rigid  persecution  of  the  votaries. 
"  Our  women,"  he  says, 

All  have  left  their  homes,  to  join 
These  fabled  mysteries.     On  the  shadowy  rocks 
Frequent  they  sit,  this  God  of  yesterday, 
Dionysus,  whosoe'er  he  be,  with  revels 
Dishonourable  honouring.     In  the  midst 
Stand  the  crowned  goblets ;  and  each  stealing  forth, 
This  way  and  that,  creeps  to  a  lawless  bed ; 
In  pretext,  holy  sacrificing  Maenads, 
But  serving  Aphrodite  more  than  Bacchus. 

.....  ■ 

'Tis  said  a  stranger  hath  appeared  among  us, 
A  wizard,  sorcerer,  from  the  land  of  Lydia, 
Beauteous  with  golden  locks  and  purple  cheeks, 
Eyes  moist  with  Aphrodite's  melting  fire. 
And  day  and  night  he  is  with  the  throng  to  guile 
Young  maidens  to  the  soft  inebriate  rites.* 

This  deceiver  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  is  the  same 
that  Zeus  has  carried  in  his  thigh.  Pentheus  catches 
sight  of  the  two  old  men,  capering  about  with  the  spotted 
fawn-skin  mantles  and  thyrsus-wands,  and  is  indignant  at 
the  undoubtedly  ridiculous  exhibition.  This  gives  rise 
to  a  hot  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  seer  concern- 
ing the  new  religion  ;  conducted,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  Euripides  delights,  with  subtle  legal  quibbles  and 
sophistical  clap-trap.     Tiresias  says  the  myth  admits  of 

"  Milman's  "Agamemnon/'  &c.  p.  111.  «  lb.  112. 
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an  easy  philosophical  explanation.  He  assigns  to  us  two 
divine  benefactors  of  the  human  race, — Earth,  the  univer- 
sal Mother,  who  brings  us  food ;  and  Bacchus,  who 

Found  out  the  grape's  rich  juice,  and  taught  us  mortals 

That  which  beguiles  the  miserable  of  mankind 

Of  sorrow,  when  they  quaff  the  vine's  rich  stream. 

Sleep  too,  and  drowsy  oblivion  of  care 

He  gives,  all- healing  medicine  of  our  woes. 

He  'mong  the  Gods  is  worshipped  a  great  God, 

Author  confessed  to  man  of  such  rich  blessings. 

Him  dost  thou  laugh  to  scorn,  as  in  Jove's  thigh 

Sewn  up,  this  truth  profound  will  I  unfold. 

When  Jove  had  snatched  him  from  the  lightning-fire. 

He  to  Olympus  bore  the  new-bom  babe. 

Stem  Herfi  strove  to  thrust  him  out  of  heaven. 

But  Jove  encountered  her  with  wiles  divine: 

He  clove  off  part  of  th'  earth-encircling  air. 

There  Dionysus  placed  the  pleasing  hostage. 

Aloof  from  jealous  Her^.     So  men  said 

Hereafter  he  was  cradled  in  Jove's  thigh 

(From  the  assonance  of  words  in  our  old  tongue 

For  "thigh"  and  "hostage  "  the  old  fable  grew).' 

A  prophet  is  our  God,  for  Bacchanalism 

And  madness  are  alike  prophetical.' 

The  Chorus  find  the  priest's  theology  worthy  of  his  god 
Phoebus.  Cadmus  will  not  be  left  behind,  and  proceeds  to 
inculcate  on  his  royal  grandson  a  regard  to  decorum,  for 
the  sake  of  the  family  respectability  : — 

My  son !  Tiresias  well  hath  counselled  thee  ; 

Dwell  safe  with  us  within  the  pale  of  law. 

Now  thou  fliest  high ;  thy  sense  is  void  of  sense. 

Even  if,  as  thou  declar'st,  he  were  no  god, 

Call  thou  him  God.     It  were  a  splendid  falsehood 

If  Semele  be  thought  t'  have  borne  a  god ; 

'Twere  honour  unto  us  and  to  our  race.' 

It  would  be  more  advisable  to  tell  a  lie  for  the  honour  of 
the  family  than  to  speak  the  truth ;  for  if  Semele  were  not 

*  ofitipof  and  6  firtp'^C' 
•  Milman'8  "  Agamemnon/*  &c.  p.  114.  »  lb.  p.  116. 
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the  mother  of  a  god,  what  was  she  ?  So  much  for  the 
morals  of  Cadmus,  the  divine  progenitor  of  a  god  and 
spouse  of  Harmonia  I 

Pentheus  holds  to  his  purpose  however,  and  gives  orders 
to  overthrow  the  platform  from  which  Tiresias  is  wont  to 
observe  the  flight  of  birds  and  make  his  auguries.  We 
now  accompany  the  two  old  men  to  their  jocund  proces- 
sion.    Tiresias  says  to  Cadmus, — 

Lean  thou  on  me,  and  I  will  lean  on  thee : 
*Twere  sad  for  two  old  men  to  fall,  yet  go 
We  must. 

The  royal  patriarch  makes  a  spring,  the  blind  seer  holds 
him  up  lest  he  fall.  The  Chorus  now  reappear,  pouring 
forth  a  stream  of  eloquent  language,  bearing,  however,  a 
very  questionable  significance  for  any  pious  ear : — 

Of  tongue  unbridled  without  awe. 
Of  madness  spurning  holy  law, 
Sorrow  is  the  Jove-doomed  close ; 
But  the  life  of  calm  repose 
And  modest  reverence  holds  her  state 
Unbroken  by  disturbing  fate ; 
And  knits  whole  houses  in  the  tie 
Of  sweet  domestic  harmony. 
Beyond  the  range  of  mortal  eyes 
'Tis  not  wisdom  to  be  wise. 
Life  is  brief,  the  present  clasp. 
Nor  after  some  bright  future  grasp. 
Such  were  the  wisdom,  as  I  ween 
Only  of  frantic  and  ill-counselled  men.' 

The  underlying  thought  is  that  of  the  German  drinking- 
song  : — 

Enjoy  the  goods  of  life 
Man  lives  but  once  for  all. 

But  here  this  doctrine  is  preached  as  a  part  of  religion, 

■  Milman*s  "  Agamemoon/'  &c.  p.  118. 
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nay,  as  the  height  of  religion  ;  for  the  hymn  begins  with 
an  invocation  to  Piety  or  Nemesis  : — 

Holy  Goddess !  Goddess  old  I 
Holy !  thou  the  crown  of  gold 
In  the  nether  realm  that  wearest 


The  concluding  lines  of  this  hymn  positively  extol  the  de- 
lirium produced  by  wine  as  the  highest  bliss  of  earth  : — 

The  Deity,  the  son  of  Jove, 

The  banquet  is  his  joy, 
Peace,  the  wealth-giver,  doth  he  love. 

That  nurse  of  many  a  noble  boy. 
Not  the  rich  man's  sole  possessing ; 
To  the  poor  the  painless  blessing 
Gives  he  of  the  wine-cup  bright. 
Him  he  hates,  who  day  and  night. 
Gentle  night,  and  gladsome  day. 
Cares  not  thus  to  while  away. 
Be  thou  wisely  unsevere ! 
Shun  the  stem  and  the  austere  I 

Follow  the  multitude ; 
Their  usage  still  pursue  I 

Their  homely  wisdom  rude 
(Such  is  my  sentence),  is  both  right  and  true.' 

He  who,  obeying  muddle-headed  philosophers,  refuses 
to  join  in  drinking-bouts  by  night  and  day,  is  a  low- 
minded  wretch.  "  All  hail  to  pleasure !  "  sing  the  conse- 
crated priestesses  who  compose  the  Chorus. 

Next  comes  another  telling  scene ;  a  dialogue  fiill  of 
brilhant,  cutting  repartee.  Dionysus  has  been  bound  in 
chains,  but  has  broken  loose,  and  replies  to  the  enraged 
monarch  in  the  most  irritating  manner,  without,  however, 
deigning  to  inform  him,  in  compliance  with  his  request, 
in  what  the  sanctity  of  the  new  religion  consists.  The  re- 
vengeful being  is  not  a  god  "  for  nothing ; "  he  is  full  of 
tricks  and  cunning  ;  and  by  turns  tries  to  terrify^  and  to 
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inveigle  his  enemy,  whom  he  has,  in  his  heart,  doomed  first 
to  make  himself  a  laughing-stock  before  all  the  people  as 
an  awkward  Bacchanal,  and  then  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  own  mother  and  aunts ;  whereby  a  second  godUke  end 
is  at  the  same  time  subserved ;  namely,  that  of  pimish- 
ing  the  latter  for  their  former  recusancy.  The  mother 
especially  is  certain  to  be  driven  to  despair,  when  she 
discovers  that  the  supposed  wild  beast  has  been  her  own 
son,  the  king  of  the  land.  Pentheus  runs  headlong  into 
the  snare,  crying : — 

So  let  us  on ;  I  must  go  forth  in  arms. 
Or  follow  the  advice  thou  givest  me. 

Dionysus  does  not  fail  to  publish  his  triumph  to  the  Bac- 
chanals, and  goes  off  the  stage  exclaiming  to  the  Chorus : — 

Women  I  this  man  is  in  our  net ;  he  goes 
To  find  his  just  doom  'mid  the  Bacchanals. 

The  worthy  Chorus  now  feel  that  the  moment  of  supreme 
solemnity  has  arrived,  and  intone  the  following  choral 
chant,  lauded  by  many  for  its  elevation  of  sentiment : — 

STROPHE. 

0  when,  through  the  long  nighty 

With  fleet  foot  glancing  white. 
Shall  I  ^o  dancing  in  my  revelry, 

My  neck  cast  back,  and  bare 

Unto  the  dewy  air, 
Like  sportive  fawn  in  the  green  meadow's  glee  ? 

Lo,  in  her  fear  she  springs 

Over  th'  encircling  rings, 
Over  the  well-woven  nets  far  off  and  fast ; 

While  swift  along  her  track 

The  huntsman  cheers  his  pack. 
With  panting  toil,  and  fiery  storm-wind  haste. 
Where  down  the  river-bank  spreads  the  wide  meadow. 

Rejoices  she  in  the  untrod  solitude. 
Couches  at  length  beneath  the  silent  shadow 

Of  the  old  hospitable  wood. 
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What  is  wisest?    What  is  fairest, 
Of  Grod's  boons  to  man  the  rarest? 
With  the  conscious  conquering  hand 
Above  the  fbeman's  head  to  stand. 
What  is  fairest  still  is  dearest 

ANTICTROPHE, 

Slow  come,  but  come  at  length, 

In  their  majestic  strength, 
Faithful  and  true,  the  avenging  deities : 

And  chastening  human  folly. 

And  the  mad  pride  unholy, 
Of  those  who  to  the  Grods  bow  not  their  knee& 

For  hidden  still  and  mute, 

As  glides  their  printless  foot, 
The  impious  on  their  winding  path  they  hound. 

For  it  is  ill  to  know. 

And  it  is  ill  to  do. 
Beyond  the  law's  inexorable  bound, 
Tis  but  light  cost  in  his  own  power  sublime 

To  array  the  Godhead,  whosoe'er  he  be ; 
And  Law  is  old,  even  as  the  oldest  time. 

Nature's  own  unrepealed  decree. 

What  is  wisest  ?  what  is  fairest, 
Of  Ood's  boons  to  man  the  rarest? 
With  the  conscious  conquering  hand 
Above  the  foeman's  head  to  stand* 
What  is  fairest  still  is  rarest. 

FINAL  CHORUS. 

Who  hath  'scaped  the  turbulent  sea, 
And  reached  the  haven,  happy  he  I 
Happy  he  whose  toils  are  o'er. 
In  the  race  of  wealth  and  power  I 
This  one  here,  and  that  one  there. 
Passes  by,  and  everywhere 
Still  expectant  thousands  over 
Thousand  hopes  are  seen  to  hover. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Some  to  mortals  end  in  bliss ; 

Some  have  already  fled  away : 
Happiness  alone  is  his. 

That  happy  is  to-day.^ 

We  might  succeed  in  finding  much  that  resembles  this 
in  modem  feats  of  versification.  First,  we  have  the 
brilliant  display  of  oratory,  but  then  the  tiger's  daw 
peeps  out  in  the  divine  delight  of  holding  one's  enemy 
in  one's  grip,  and  lastly  we  have  the  sentimental  flower 
of  speech,  here  utterly  immeaning  and  out  of  place — 

What  is  fairest  still  is  dearest. 

This  last  line,  however,  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  repeated 
in  the  antistrophe.  One  can  easily  imagine  trills  to 
suit  it ! 

The  barbarous  jest  succeeds  to  admiration.  Before  all 
the  audience,  Dionysus,  with  his  own  august  hands,  places 
the  suitable  attire  on  the  silly  monarch,  and  then  causes 
his  palace  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  torches  of  his  Baccha- 
nalian train.  As  Pentheus  is  springing  about  the  stage, 
a  lock  of  his  hair  falls  out  of  its  place.  Dionysus  braids 
it  up  again  before  tlie  spectators,  and  rearranges  the  skirts 
of  his  woman's  garment.  Finally  he  teaches  his  pupil 
how  to  wave  the  thyrsus : — 

In  thy  right  hand  and  with  thy  right  foot  raise  it. 
I  praise  the  change  of  mind  now  come  o'er  thee. 

Who  could  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  sight  ?  But  to 
restore  the  spectator's  gravity  this  is  succeeded  by  a  scene 
of  horror.  Dionysus  seats  Pentheus  on  the  bough  of  a 
lofty  ash-tree  which  he  has  bent  down  to  earth  ;  then 
letting  it  gently  rise  again,  Pentheus  is  borne  aloft  that 
he  may  look  down  on  the  secret  games  of  the  Maenads. 
On  which  Dionysus  resumes  his  divine  shape  and  shouts 
to  the  Masnads  to  take  vengeance  on  the  scomer.  The 
messenger  who  bears  the  tidings  home  to  Thebes  describes, 

*  Milman's  "Agamemnon,"  &c.  pp.  148-160. 
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in  the  most  polished  and  elegant  Greek,  every  particular 
of  how  the  limbs  of  the  victim  are  torn  off  one  after  the 
other,  his  own  mother  Agave  being  the  foremost  in  the 
work.  When  all  is  over,  Agave  comes  to  her  senses,  in 
order  that  she  may  feel  the  unexampled  depth  of  her 
misery,  and  then  becomes  really  insane  for  so  long  as  is 
necessary.  She  bids  Cadmus  invite  their  friends  to  ban- 
quet on  the  game  she  has  brought  home  from  the  chase. 
The  moral  of  the  tale  is  duly  pointed.  Old  Cadmus  says : — 

0  if  there  be  who  scometh  the  great  Gods 

Gaze  on  this  death,  and  know  that  there  are  Gods ! 

At  the  close,  the  Chorus  sing  verses  which  we  have 
already  found  at  the  end  of  the  "  AlcestisJ'  They  must 
have  had  a  great  success  in  Athens,  probably  on  account 
of  their  melody,  for  they  are  repeated  literally  at  the  end 
of  the  "  Ilekna,''  the  "  Andromache^''  and,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  at  that  of  the  "  Medea.'' 

Full  many  a  form  Heaven's  works  display, 
And  much  against  our  hope  the  Gods  bring  round ; 

The  things  we  thought  have  come  to  nought, 
While  for  the  unthought-of  Heaven  a  way  hath  found  ; 

E'en  such  the  issue  of  to-day.* 

Is  it  a  wag  who  is  speaking,  or  only  the  clever  versifier 
who  wishes  to  serve  up  a  few  familiar  phrases  of  piety  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  ?  In  either  case,  nothing  can  be 
more  meaningless  and  inappropriate.  In  the  "  Alcestis  " 
alone  is  it,  to  some  extent,  justifiable. 

He  has  tacked  on  a  similar  piece  of  commonplace  to 
three  other  of  his  tragedies.  His  "  Iphitjenia  in  Tauris  " 
concludes  with  an  invocation  to  Dike,  or  Victory,  which  is 
rather  the  expression  of  the  poet  s  personal  desire  for  the 
prize  of  the  contest,  than  that  of  tlie  Chorus : — 

0  victory,  majestic  power. 
Possess  ray  Ufe  from  hour  to  hour, 
And  never  cease  to  crown  me  I  * 

*  Tr.  by  Prof.  Coniuglon. 

B   2 
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It  is  the  same  in  his  "  Orestes  "  and  "  Phoenician  Women  " 
(Eteocles  and  Polynices).  Of  any  ethical  idea  there  is  no 
question  either  in  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  the  second 
closing  formula,  the  thought  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  context.  The  meaning  of  the  first  is,  however, 
given  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  "  Hecuba  : " — 

Fate  rules  inflexible. 

The  sceptic  and  scorner  is  very  naturally  a  fatalist. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  whole  formula  is  nothing  more  than 
an  affected  piece  of  antiquarianism.  What  is  demanded 
of  such  concluding  words  by  the  rules  of  art  and  by  the 
particular  context,  all  may  learn  from  ^schylus  and  still 
more  from  Sophocles.  But  Euripides  is  altogether  at  sea 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  Chorus.  It  is  to  him  a  mere 
decorative  adjunct,  on  a  level  wdth  splendid  processions 
and  effective  music,  brought  in  to  fiU  up  the  stage  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  vacant. 

Thus  Euripides  may  surely  be  said  to  deserve  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  tragedy,  if 
only  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  its  absence.  But  the 
man  altogether  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  significance, 
and  may  well  suggest  very  grave  and  humbling  compari- 
sons on  the  part  of  late  Epigoni  like  ourselves,  when  we 
look  at  the  librettos  of  that  which  is  the  musical  successor 
of  his  genus  of  tragic  art,  namely,  our  modem  Opera ! 
Not  to  speak  of  the  tragedies  devoid  of  all  poetic  justice 
(among  the  Germans  not  unfrequently  even  of  all  plot) 
which  form  the  immense  majority  of  those  in  vogue  among 
us,  nor  of  the  horror-pieces  of  a  modern  French  school, 
in  which  the  juggler  and  the  hangman  play  conspicuous 
parts ! 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

The  true  heir  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  tragic  poets  in 
the  field  of  dramatic  art  was  Aristophanes,  who  has  been 
called  the  spoilt  darling  of  the  Graces,  and  who  is  inferior 
to  none  of  his  fellow-prophets  in  point  of  true  j)oetic  in- 
spiration. 

This  assertion  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  and 
understands  the  deeply  earnest  background  of  the  antique 
comedy.  It  betrays  a  lamentable  shallowness,  if  we  refuse 
to  see  anything  in  the  bitter  attacks  of  this  great  comic 
poet,  but  the  force  of  political  partisanship,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge the  earnest  and  honourable  character  of  his  personal 
sentiments;  for  the  sake  of  which  even  a  Plato  could 
forgive  him  his  injustice  towards  Socrates.  Aristophanes 
had  no  idea  how  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  of  bigotry,  when  he  fused  into  one  person,  Euripides 
and  Socrates,  the  poet  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  new- 
fangled speculative  philosopher  who  is  his  friend.  A  glance 
at  the  historical  Socrates  suffice?  to  detect  this  misappre- 
hension, and  then  to  secure  our  sympathies  for  the  re- 
conciliation which  Plato's  "  Symposium  "  sets  before  us  ; 
though  in  the  "  Frogs  "  Socrates  again  receives  a  little  hit 
as  a  hair-spUtting  philosopher.  In  his  "  Clouds^''  Aristo- 
phanes had  made  a  mistake  as  regarded  the  person ;  but, 
as  regarded  the  subject  in  question,  Socrates  was  at  one 
with  him.  But  everywhere  it  is  moral  earnestness  and  a 
feeling  for  pure,  sacred  art,  which  sway  the  scourge  of 
Aristophanes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  his  castiga- 
tion  of  Euripides  for  his  grovelling  view  of  the  universe 
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and  shameful  degradation  of  the  noblest  traits  in  the  an- 
cient traditions.  Only  let  the  reader  compare  this  Chorus 
of  the  Initiated  in  Hades  with  the  specimen  which  we 
have  given  above  from  the  tragedy  of  the  ''Bacchanals:'' — 

Keep  silence,  keep  peace,  and  let  all  the  profane 
From  our  holy  solemnity  duly  refrain, 
Whose  souls,  unenlightened  hy  taste,  are  obscure. 
Whose  poetical  notions  are  dull  and  impure 

Whose  the«atrical  conscience 

Is  sullied  hy  nonsense, 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
Who  delight  in  buffooning  and  jest.s  out  of  season. 
Who  promote  the  designs  of  oppression  and  treason. 
Who  foster  sedition  and  strife  and  debate. 

All  traitors  in  short  to  the  stage  and  the  state, 
Wbo  surrender  a  fort  or  in  private  export 
To  places  and  harbours  of  hostile  resort 
Clandestine  consignments  of  cables  and  pitch 

•  •■••• 
W^e  warn  them  once 

We  warn  them  twice 
We  warn  and  admonish,  we  warn  them  thrice. 

To  conform  to  the  law 

To  retire  and  withdraw. 
While  the  Chorus  again  with  the  formal  saw 
(Fixed  and  assigned  to  the  festive  day) 
Move  to  the  measure  and  march  away. 

The  Chorus  now  sing  an  appropriate  choral  chant,  and 
their  Coryphaeus  continues  : — 

Now  let  us  raise  in  a  different  strain 

The  praise  of  the  Goddess,  the  giver  of  grain, 

Imploring  her  favour 

With  other  behaviour 

In  measures  more  sober,  submissive,  and  graver. 

« 

Further  on,  Dionysus  undertakes  the  oflSce  of  judge,  to 
decide  on  the  rival  claims  of  -^chylus  and  Euripides  to 
the  tragic  throne,  to  which  Euripides  unblushingly  puts 
in  his  claim,  while  Sophocles  withdraws  into  the  back- 
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ground  behind  -^chylus.  Each  of  the  rivals  now 
offers  up  a  prayer;  .^chylus  sacrificing  to  his  chosen 
goddess,  the  patroness  of  the  mysteries,  with  these 
words : — 

0  Ceres,  nourisher  of  my  soul,  sustain  me 
A  worthy  follower  of  thy  mysteries. 

Euripides  has  new  gods,  and  therefore  does  not  wish  to 
pray  at  all ;  at  last  he  exchiims,  like  a  true  natural  philo- 
sopher and  sophist, — 

Thou  foodful  air,  the  nurse  of  all  my  motions. 
And  ye,  the  organic  powers  of  sense  and  speech 
And  keen  refined  olfactory  discernment. 
Assist  my  present  search  for  faults  and  errors. 

Then  proceeding  to  plead  his  cause,  he  first  seeks  to  win 
the  popular  favour  to  his  side,  in  which  however  he  does 
not  succeed  either  with  -^schylus,  or  with  Dionysus. 

EURIPIDES. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  scene  all  persons  were  in  action. 
The  master  spoke,  the  slave  replied,  the  women,  young  and  old 

ones. 
All  had  their  equal  share  of  talk. 

JBSCHTLUS. 

Come  then,  stand  forth  and  tell  us 
What  forfeit  less  than  death  is  due  for  such  an  innovation? 

EURIPIDES. 

I  did  it  upon  principle,  from  democratic  motives. 

DIONYSUS. 

Take  care,  my  friend:  upon  that  ground  your  footing  is  but 
ticklish. 

EURIPIDES. 

I  taught  these  youths  to  speechify        •         •         •         • 
The  rules  and  forms  of  rhetoric,  the  laws  of  composition ; 
To  prate,  to  state,  and  in  debate  to  meet  a  question  fairly : 
At  a  dead  lifl  to  turn  and  shifty  to  make  a  nice  distinction* 
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The  whole  in  eases  and  concerns  occurring  and  recurring 
At  every  turn  and  every  day  domestic  and  familiar. 
So  that  the  audience  one  and  all  from  personal  experience 
Were  competent  to  judge  the  piece,  and  form  a  fair  opinion 
Whether   my  scenes  and   sentiments   agreed  with   truth   and 
nature. 

Then  turning  towards  the  spectators,  he  sings  this  aria  : — 

Thus  it  was  that  I  began 

With  a  nicer,  neater  plan, 

Teaching  men  to  look  about 

Both  within  doors  and  without. 

To  direct  their  own  affairs 

And  their  house  and  household  wares. 

Marking  everything  amiss — 

«  Where  is  that?  "  and  "  Whst  is  this  ? '' 

**This  is  broken,  that  is  gone,'* 

Tis  the  modern  style  and  tone* 

-ffischylus  now  begins  his  speech  and  says  : — 

JISCHTLUS. 

Tell  me,  then,  what  are  the  principal  merits 
Entitling  a  poet  to  praise  and  renown  ? 

EURIPIDES. 

The  improvement  of  morals,  the  progress  of  mind. 

When  a  poet  by  skill  and  invention 

Can  render  his  audience  virtuous  and  wise. 

iESCHTLUS. 

But  if  you  by  neglect  or  intention 
Have  done  the  reverse,  and  fine  brave  honest  spirits 
Depraved,  and  have  left  them  degraded  and  base, 
Tell  me,  what  punishment  ought  you  to  suffer  ? 

DIONYSUS. 

Death,  to  be  sure  I  take  that  answer  from  me* 

iESCHTLUS. 

Observe  then  and  mark,  what  our  citizens  were. 
When  first  from  my  care  they  were  trusted  to  you : 
Not  scoundrel  informers,  nor  paltry  buffoons, 
Evading  the  services  due  to  the  state. 
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But  with  hearts  all  on  fire  for  adventure  and  war. 
Distinguished  for  hardiness,  stature,  and  strength, 
Breathing  forth  nothing  but  lances  and  darts. 
Arms,  and  equipments,  and  battle  array, 
Bucklers,  and  shields,  and  habergeons,  and  hauberks, 
Helmets,  and  plumes,  and  heroic  attire. 

Such  is  the  duty,  the  task  of  a  poet. 

Fulfilling  in  honour  his  office  and  trust. 

Look  to  traditional  history :  look 

To  antiquity,  primitive,  early,  remote : 

See  there,  what  a  blessing  illustrious  poets 

Conferred  on  mankind  in  tbe  centuries  past : 

Orpheus  instructed  mankind  in  religion, 

Beclaimed  them  from  bloodshed  and  barbarous  rites : 

Musseus  delivered  the  doctrine  of  medicine. 

And  warnings  prophetic  for  ages  to  come : 

Next  came  old  Hesiod,  teaching  us  husbandry, 

Ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  rural  affairs, 

Kural  economy,  rural  astronomy, 

Homely  morality,  labour,  and  thrift. 

Homer  himself,  our  adorable  Homer, 

What  was  his  title  to  praise  and  renown  ? 

What,  but  the  worth  of  the  lessons  he  taught  us. 

Discipline,  arms,  and  equipment  of  war  ? 

•  ••••■ 

And  I,  from  his  fragments  ordaining  a  banquet. 

Furnished  and  decked  with  majestical  phrase. 

Brought  forward  the  models  of  ancient  achievement, 

Teucer,  Patroclus,  and  chiefs  of  antiquity, 

Baising  and  rousing  Athenian  hearts. 

When  the  signal  of  onset  was  blown  in  their  ear. 

With  a  similar  ardour  to  dare  and  to  do  : 

But  I  never  allowed  of  your  lewd  Sthenobceas,' 

Or  filthy  detestable  Phsedras — not  I : 

Indeed  I  should  doubt  if  my  drama  throughout 

Exhibit  an  instance  of  women  in  love. 

^  Sthenoboea,  comtnonly  called  Antoa,  wife  of  Proetus,  who  falling  in 
love  with  BeUerophon^  and  being  rejected  by  him^  accused  him  to  her  has- 
band  of  having  attempted  to  seduce  her. 
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EURIPIDES. 

But  what  after  all  is  the  horrible  mischief? 

My  poor  Sthenoboeas,  what  harm  have  they  done  ? 

^SCHYLCS. 

The  example  is  followed,  the  practice  has  gained. 
And  women  of  family,  fortune,  and  worth, 
Bewildered  with  shame,  in  a  passionate  fury, 
Have  poisoned  themselves  for  Bellerophon's  sake.* 

EURIPIDES. 

But  at  least  you'll  allow  that  I  never  invented  it : 
Phaedra's  affair  was  a  matter  of  fact. 

-fiSCHYLUS. 

A  fact  with  a  vengeance !  but  horrible  facts 
Should  be  buried  in  silence,  not  bruited  abroad. 
Nor  brought  on  the  stage,  nor  emblazoned  in  poetry. 
Children  and  boys  have  a  teacher  assigned  them: 
The  bard  is  a  master  for  manhood  and  youth. 
Bound  to  instruct  them  in  virtue  and  truth. 

Exalted  ideas  of  fancy  require 

To  be  clothed  in  a  suitable  vesture  of  phrase, 

And  heroes  and  gods  may  be  fairly  supposed 

Discoursing  in  words  of  a  mightier  import. 

More  lofty  by  far  than  the  children  of  men, 

As  the  pomp  of  apparel  assigned  to  their  persons. 

Produced  on  the  stage  and  presented  to  view. 

Surpasses  in  dignity,  splendour,  and  lustre. 

Our  popular  garb  and  domestic  attire : 

A  practice  which  nature  and  reason  allow, 

But  which  you  disannulled  and  rejected.  .  .  . 

You  have  taught  every  soul  to  sophisticate  truth. 

And  debauched  all  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  youth, 

^  Euripides  does  not  contradict;  the  story  therefore  is  historical.  It 
appears  further  from  this  that,  in  this  instance  too,  Euripides  had  falsified 
the  fable  in  order  to  produce  a  more  powerful  theatrical  effect.  The  Bel- 
lerophon  of  Euripides  must  have  driven  Sthenoboea  to  despair  and  suicide^ 
-while  in  the  tradition,  she  despatched  him  with  a  Uriah  letter  to  lobates^ 
king  of  Lycia,  that  he  might  send  him  against  the  Chimo^ra. 
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Leaving  them  morbid,  and  pallid,  and  spare, 
And  the  places  of  exercise  vacant  and  bare : 
The  disorder  has  spread  to  the  fleet  and  the  crew : 
The  service  is  ruined,  and  ruined  by  you. 
With  prate  and  debate,  in  a  mutinous  state : 
'VNTiereas  in  my  day  'twas  a  different  way. 
Nothing  they  said,  nor  knew  nothing  to  say, 
But  to  call  for  their  porridge,  and  cry  "  Pull  away."  * 

After  a  critical  comparison  of  the  single  verses  of  the 
rivals,  and  citations  of  particularly  fine  passages,  Diony- 
sus assigns  the  prize  to  jEschylus  as  a  poet,  a  man,  and 
a  citizen;  but  jEschylus  voluntarily  cedes  the  place  of 
honour  to  Sophocles,  on  which  Hades,  as  the  host,  invites 
the  judge  and  the  victors  to  a  banquet. 

Aristophanes  wrote  this  poem  in  the  year  405  B.C.  In 
January  of  the  following  year  the  piece  was  performed, 
and  elicited  such  universal  admiration,  that  it  was  per- 
formed again  at  the  next  festival,  occurring  in  March. 
Euripides  himself,  who  was  unpopular  from  his  secluded 
and  studious  habits,  and  a  laughingrstock  on  account  of 
the  notorious  infidehty  of  his  wife,  had  left  Athens  shortly 
before,  and  died  in  that  year  (Oljrmp.  93.  3.),  at  the  court 
of  Macedon.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Aristophanes 
(at  least  in  the  second  performance  of  the  play,  the  text  of 
which  is  what  we  possess)  intended  an  allusion  to  the 
^Bacchanals;"  the  contrast  between  the  two  deUneations 
of  Dionysus  and  his  festivals  is  most  conspicuous. 

Many  years  before,  Aristophanes  had  in  his  "  Clouds  " 
contrasted  the  good  and  pious  ancient  customs  with  the 
modem  ones,  and  the  straightforwardness  of  the  former 
generation  with  the  sophistical  deceitfulness  of  the  present. 
The  defender  of  good  morals  and  the  advocate  of  un- 
righteousness contend  together.  In  the  course  of  their 
debate  the  former  draws  a  sketch  of  the  manners  pre- 
vailing in  the  two  periods,  which  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  giving  us  a  life-like  acquamtance  with  the  religious 

»  The  «  Frogs,"  tr.  by  Frew,  w.  364  and  folL 
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sentiment  of  Athens  in  that  age.     Here  are  the  poet's 
own  words :  — 

To  hear  them  prepare  of  the  discipline  rare  which  flouriBhed  in 

'Athens  of  yore, 
When  Honour  and  Truth  were  in  fashion  with  youth,  and  Fru- 
gality bloomed  on  our  shore. 
First  of  all  the  old  rule  was  preserved  in  our  school,  that  boys 

should  be  seen  and  not  heard ; 
And  then  to  the  home  of  the  harpist  would  come,  decorous  in 

action  and  word, 
All  the  lads  of  our  town,  though  the  snow  peppered  down,  in 

spite  of  all  wind  and  all  weather. 
And  they  sung  an  old  song  as  they  paced  it  along,  not  shambling 

with  thighs  glued  together : 
**  0  the  dread  shout  of  war,  how  it  peals  from  afar! "  or  "  Pallas 

the  stormer  adore," 
To  some  manly  old  air  all  simple  and  bare,  which  their  fathers 

haJ  chanted  before, 
And  should  any  one  dare  the  tune  to  impair,  and  with  intricate 

twistings  to  fill. 
Such  as  Phrynis  is  fain,  and  his  longwinded  train,  perversely  to 

quaver  and  trill. 
Her. vy  stripes  he  would  feel  in  return  for  his  zeal,  as  to  genuine 

music  a  foe. 


These  are  the  precepts  which 

taught 
The  heroes  of  old  to  be  forward  and  bold,  and  the  men  who  at 

Marathon  fought, 
So  that  I  with  my  spleen  half-strangled  have  been,  when  in 

Tritogeneia's  high  feast 
The  dancers  go  by  with  their  shields  to  their  thigh,  and  Athene 

seems  wholly  forgot 
You  therefore,  young  man,  choose  me  while  you  can :  cast  in 

with  my  Method  your  lot ; 
And  then  you  shall  learn  the  forum  to  spurn,  and  from  dissolute 

baths  to  abstain. 

And  fashions  impure  and  shameful  abjure,  and  scorners  repel 
with  disdain  ; 
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And  rise  from  your  chair  if  an  elder  be  there,  and  respectfully 

give  him  your  place. 
And  with  love  and  with  fear  your  parents  revere,  and  shrink  from 

the  brand  of  disgrace, 
But  strive  with  your  might  to  copy  aright  the  beautiful  image 

of  Shame, 
Nor  resort  any  more  to  an  actress's  door,  nor  gape  after  '*  girls 

of  the  game," 
Lest  at  length  by  the  blow  of  the  apple  they  throw,  from  the 

hopes  of  your  manhood  you  fall ; 
Nor  dare  to  reply  when  your  father  is  nigh,  nor  "  musty  old 

Japhet "  to  call 
In  your  malice  and  rage  that  sacred  old  age,  which  lovingly 

cherished  your  youth, 

•  •■•••• 

But  then  you'll  excel  in  the  games  you  love  well,  all  blooming, 

athletic,  and  fair : 
Not  craving  to  prate  as  your  idlers  debate  with  marvellous  funny 

dispute. 
Nor  be  dragged  into  court  day  by  day  to  make  sport  in  some 

small  disagreeable  suit: 
But  you  will  below  to  the  Academe  go,  and  under  the  olives 

contend 
With  your  chaplet  of  reed  in  a  contest  of  speed  with  some  ex- 
cellent rival  and  friend, 
AH  fragrant  with  yew  and  leisure-time  too,  and  the  leaf  which 

tlie  white  poplars  fling. 
When  the  plane  whispers  love  to  the  elm  in  the  grove,  in  the 

beautiful  season  of  spring.^ 

As  with  Sophocles,  religious  sentiment,  and  with  it  true 
tragic  art,  died  out  among  the  tragic  poets,  so  perished 
with  Aristophanes,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  comic 
poets,  and  with  it  true  comedy.  After  a  transition- 
period  (the  middle  comedy),  there  began  a  new  school 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander,  on  which 
Menander  has  impressed  his  stamp  for  all  ages.  Com- 
pared with  the  elder  comedy,  the  poets  of  this  school 
have  but  slender  susceptibility  for  religious  feeling.     In 

'  Rogers'  translation  of  the  "  Cloude  "  of  Aristophnnea,  vv.  061,  &c. 
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this  respect,  genuine  comedy  is  on  a  level  with  genuine 
tragedy.  In  both  equally,  the  law  of  the  moral  universe 
reigns  supreme,  and  therefore,  in  both  ahke,  there  is  an 
under-current  of  earnestness,  even  though  it  be  un- 
expressed. But  as  tragedy  sets  before  us  the  mischief 
which  ensues  from  the  transgression  of  that  law,  bringing 
ruin  upon  the  greatest  of  human  things,  so  in  comedy  we 
have  the  lighter  irony  of  fate  exercised  upon  hghter  foUies. 
In  the  latter,  the  triumph  of  the  universal  Moral  Order  is 
not  exhibited  in  the  destruction  of  the  hero,  but  in  the 
fact  that  fools  are  made  unconscious  fellow-workers  in 
contributing  to  render  other  men  wise  and  happy.  Hence 
the  spectator  has  in  some  sort  a  twofold  satisfaction,  inas- 
much as  we  can  permit  ourselves  to  rejoice  over  the  happy 
issue,  whereby  grave  and  heavy  calamities  are  averted 
even  from  the  foolish.  This,  too,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was 
pretty  nearly  wliat  Socrates  seeks  to  make  plain  to  Aris- 
tophanes in  his  discourse  the  morning  after  the  Symposium ; 
as  indeed  it  follows  from  his  whole  philosophy. 

So  far  as  we  know  him,  Menander,  too,  was  not  un- 
faithful to  this  sense  of  the  high  vocation  of  comic  art. 
Great  talent  in  the  deUneation  of  character  is,  moreover, 
combined  in  him  with  a  very  refined  art  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  plots,  both  in  bringing  about  his  situations 
and  conducting  them  to  their  proper  issue.  Here,  again, 
history  shows  thnt  the  understanding  of  comedy  stands 
and  falls  with  the  comprehension  of  its  inmost  ground ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  healthy  perception  of  the  Moral  Order 
of  the  universe,  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating that  Order. 

Tlce  Rcsvlts  of  our  Invrstigation  of  the  Religious  Consciousjiess 

embodied  in  the  Greek  Drama. 

Thus  in  the  second  half  of  that  fortunate,  indeed  in  many 
respects  unequalled,  century  of  human  culture  and  inven- 
tiveness, dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesitin 
war,  the  Athenian  nation,  with  the  aid  of   two  great 
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geniuses,  -ffischylus  and  Sophocles,  had  put  forth  and 
brought  to  full  development  a  completely  new  manifesta- 
tion of  reUgious  consciousness.  Beside  the  Epos  of  the 
Aryans,  the  Hebrew  can  place  his  Epos  of  the  Creation 
and  patriarchal  life,— of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  of  the 
line  of  prophets  from  Elijah  to  Jeremiah  ;  but  the  Drama 
is  the  exclusive  creation  of  the  Aryan  Hellenes.  An 
organic  outgrowth  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  of  political 
liberty,  and  of  a  meditative  contemplation  of  the  objective 
realities  around — ^within  two  generations  it  displayed  its 
highest  perfection.  Its  beginnings  under  JSschylus  ex- 
hibit the  very  consummation  of  art,  equally  with  its  close 
under  Sophocles,  -^chylus  was  the  successor  of  Pindar, 
Sophocles  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of  Socrates. 
Both  contributed  to  lay  the  deepest  substructure  of  pre- 
Socratic  religious  thought,  which  was  the  ethico-philoso- 
phic  religion  of  the  Hellenes.  Its  superstructure  and 
crowning  pinnacle  we  first  meet  in  the  Gospel. 

For  if  we  attempt  to  assign  to  the  Drama  its  true  place 
in  the  collective  history  of  the  human  mind,  we  must  de- 
nominate it  the  glorification  of  the  righteous  judgments 
of  God,  exhibited  in  deeds  and  in  events.  Unjust  misery 
or  unrequited  crime  seems  to  the  priest  of  the  tragic  muse 
a  veiled  mystery,  before  which  it  befits  us  to  keep  silence ; 
the  wise  and  the  pious  know  that  the  time  to  come  will 
yet  unveil  the  Divine  procedure,  and  restore  the  harmony 
of  the  world's  course.  Eegarded  as  one  phase  of  the  life 
of  the  community,  the  worthy  representation  of  such 
dramas  (therefore  not  one  in  which  the  splendour  of  the 
adjuncts  is  the  chief  thing),  or  their  quiet  meditation  by  the 
reader,  is  a  continuous  religious  service  for  all  mankind, 
and  a  counterpoise  to  the  ever-growing  and  widening  in- 
fluence of  worldliness,  which  so  insidiously  seduces  indivi- 
duals and  nations  into  egotism  and  arrogance,  and  lulls 
them  in  the  corrupting  delusion  of  human  omnipotence. 

The  Greek  drama  as  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  single 
excellence  in  any  given  drama.  And  in  estimating  this 
greatness,  we  have  not  alone  to  take  into  our  account,  tho 
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form  which  this  genus  of  art  has  assumed,  but  also  the 
extent  of  its  materials ;  namely,  the  mass  of  traditions 
which  lay  before  the  Hellenes,  comprising  the  whole  of 
that  unique  cycle  of  heroic  legend,  which  constituted 
the  original  Epos  of  the  Hellenic  genius,  and  which 
Homer  merely  ennobled  and  elaborated. 

The  religious  thought  pervading  the  Drama  is  based 
upon  that  of  the  Epos,  but  it  exhibits  an  advance  upon 
the  latter  in  the  historical  development  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  contains  a  deeper  import  than  anything 
which  Greek  thinkers  have  said  about  the  Drama  and  its 
significance.  On  this  field  too,  the  artist's  genius  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  national  mind  on  the  other,  or  the 
creative  Personality  and  the  Community,  are  the  highest 
prophets.  What  Aristotle  has  said  of  tragedy,  notwith- 
standing all  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions  and  all  his 
ingenuity  in  reducing  them  under  logical  fonnulas,  does 
but  touch  the  outer  surface  of  this  great  phenomenon ; 
still  less  does  it  afford  us  any  key  to  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  tragic  art  as  a  constituent  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  human  intellect.  For  this  the  Greek  philosopher 
lacked  a  world-wide  horizon  of  history. 

A  very  exalted  apprehension  of  God  we  find  to  be  the 
kernel  of  all  this  poetry ;  this  is  the  secret  of  its  invention 
as  well  as  of  its  arrangement  and  delineations.  The  idea 
of  Deity  which  it  has  stamped  into  currency  is  that  of  the 
intrinsic  unity  of  the  godhead  in  itself,  in  creation,  and 
in  humanity.  The  most  concise  exhibition  of  this  view 
is  perhaps  contained  in  two  lines  from  the  hand  of 
^schylus,  which  a  fragment  has  transmitted  to  us  : — 

Zeus  is  the  aBther,  Zeus  the  earth,  Zeus  heaven, 
The  world,  and  aught  beyond  the  world,  is  He. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  god  of  the  Pantheists ;  but  neither 
is  it  the  God  of  the  later  Judaism, — God  operative  in  the 
universe  as  the  eternally  creative  Spirit,  willing  the  Good ; 
but  neither  emanating  out  of,  nor  merging  into,  the 
universe. 
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The  divine  working  of  the  Good,  even  through  that 
which  is  called  chance,  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  an- 
other fragment  by  the  same  poet, — the  Invocation  to 
Tyche,  which  carries  out  the  grand  thesis  of  the  theology 
of  the  tragic  poets,  viz.  that  evil  does  not  spring  out  of 
good ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remedy  may  spring  out 
of  sin  and  evil ;  consequently,  that  even  what  we  call 
chance  or  accident  is  subject  to  the  guidance  of  the 
good  God : — 

Fortune,  of  every  sou  of  earth 

The  origin  and  end  I 

Man's  wisdom  thou  dost  mend, 

And  givest  his  deeds  their  worth  ; 

The  issue  from  thy  power  that  springs 

Hath  more  of  bliss  than  bale; 
Grace  sparkles  on  thy  golden  wings, 
And  happiest  of  all  happy  things 

The  gifts  that  load  thy  scale ; 
'Mid  helplessness  and  grief 
Thou  spiest  out  reUef, 
And  lightenest  the  o'erclouded  sky 
Most  excellent  of  all  on  high  1  * 

Such  a  religion  demands  as  its  corollary  a  faith  in  the 
essential  uqity  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  partition- 
wall  between  barbarians  and  Hellenes.  This  belief  un  • 
derhes  every  speculative  utterance  of  the  tragic  chorus. 
It  addresses  itself  to  all  ages  as  to  all  tribes ;  in  fact,  to 
the  heart  of  man,  whenever  it  gravely  meditates  on  itself 
and  the  world.  Innumerable  are  the  individual  touches  of 
the  highest  and  most  dehcate  human  sentiment,  which  we 
meet  in  this  poetry.  We  vdll  only  instance  here,  as 
immediately  bearing  on  our  apprehension  of  the  Divine, 
the  conception  of  Cassandra,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon.  The  spirit  of  divination  with 
which  God  has  endowed  the  king's  daughter,  remains  with 

*  Tr.  by  Professor  Conington. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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her  when  a  slave,  and  gleams  forth  in  all  its  brightness 
in  the  hour  of  her  death. 

Heaven  still  is  there,  albeit  in  her  slave's  mind  I 

exclaim  the  Chorus  of  jEschylus,  when  they  see  that  the 
foreign  woman,  who  is  as  yet  an  utter  stranger  to  them, 
is  speaking  as  she  is  moved  by  the  god,  before  she  enters 
Agamemnon's  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HELLENIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  DIVINE  EXPRESSED 
IN  THE  PLASTIC  ARTS,  BY  IDEALS  OP  THE  GODS  AND 
HEROES:   OR   PHIDIAS  AND   POLYGNOTUS. 

Aristotle  says  in  the  "  Poetics  "  that  the  older  tragedians 
make  their  heroes  talk  politics,  the  younger,  rhetoric. 
By  the  older,  he  always  refers  exclusively  or  chiefly  to 
-^schylus  and  Sophocles ;  for,  from  his  point  of  view, 
even  Euripides  necessarily  belongs  to  those  who  make 
their  heroes  talk  rhetoric.  "  Now  the  older  tragedians," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  stand  towards  the  younger  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  as  Polygnotus  to  Zeuxis.  With  the 
former,  character  (moral  sentiment,  i^og)  is  everything ; 
with  the  latter,  there  is  scarcely  any  expression  of  cha- 
racter ;  so,  too,  most  of  the  more  recent  tragedies  are 
quite  devoid  of  Sflo^."  The  corresponding  passage  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Politics "  extends  this  com- 
parison to  sculpture  also. 

These  observations  of  the  Stagirite  hit  the  very  centre 
point  of  the  Greek  development.  Plastic  art  is  a  co- 
ordinate compeer  of  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  and  in 
both  products  the  religious  consciousness  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  what  is  destined  to  live  for  ever,  and  exert  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  world's  history.  When  we  com* 
pare  the  delineation  of  character  in  Sophocles  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  plays  with  the  figures  of  Athenian 
youths  and  maidens,  sculptured  by  Phidias  around  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
an  analogy  between  the  two,  possessing  a  deep  significance. 
Hellenic  art  is  equally  ideal  with  the  Hellenic  drama,  and 

8  2 
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we  must' acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  a  similar  analogy 
discloses  itself  in  the  art  prevailing  among  ourselves 
during  the  last  two  centuries  ;  only  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  most  influential  productions  must  be  pronounced 
materialistic  and  godless,  idolatrous  and  meretricious.  In 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  both  arts  alike 
repose  on  the  sense  of  ideal  beauty ;  and  are  therefore 
earnest  and  unconscious,  not  vain  or  ostentatious.  Both 
possess  correctness  of  proportion,  and  majesty  of  attitude ; 
and  the  power  exerted  by  this  proportion  or  balance  we 
have  constantly  been  compelled  to  recognize  as  the  very 
kernel  of  Greek  religious  feeling.  In  this  point,  Greek 
art  had  no  prototype,  and  has  had  hitherto  only  one 
great  and  complete  compeer,  for  only  once  since  thea 
has  a  similar  if  not  so  thoroughly  classical  development 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  We  refer  to  that 
great  school  of  historical  painting  that  arose  in  the  free 
cities  of  Brabant  and  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  and  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
unrivalled  magnificence  of  the  Umbrian  and  Tuscan  art, 
which  begins  with  Giotto  and  ends  with  Kaphael  and 
Michael  Angelo. 

Among  the  Greeks,  plastic  art  was  rehgious,  nay,  a  part 
of  religion.  Its  rise  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  sacred 
architecture  and  music,  in  accordance  with  an  organic 
law  of  historical  progress,  which  meets  us  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  every  course  of  national  development.  The 
power  of  beauty  as  seen  in  relative  proportion  lays  hold 
of  the  aesthetic  religious  consciousness  earlier  than  the 
power  exerted  by  form.  This  holds  good  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  human  figure.  The  Divine  first 
reveals  itself  in  the  world  as  the  Whole,  the  sum  of 
order ;  the  Kosmos,  the  heavenly  firmament,  is  the  earliest 
outward  symbol  of  man's  inward  sense  of  God.  Now 
the  relations  recognized  in  beauty  present  themselves 
visibly  in  space  by  means  of  architecture,  in  sounds  by 
means  of  music.    So,  too,  in  architectural  works  it  is  form. 
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whether  that  of  the  cube,  the  cone,  the  p3n'ainid,  without 
the  addition  of  ornament,  which  first  presents  itself; 
afterwards  the  component  parts  shape  themselves  out, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  arise.  This  takes  place  in 
Egypt,  so  early  as  the  first  Empire,  where,  moreover,  the 
temples  present  pilasters  very  closely  approximating  to  the 
Doric  columns.  But  the  Hellenes  did  not  bestow  their 
labour  on  enormous  burial  mounds,  nor,  in  general,  seek 
to  convey  an  impression  of  grandeur  by  means  of  mag- 
nitude of  dimension.  In  Ionia,  the  columnar  temples  and 
royal  halls  formed  of  pillars,  date  from  pre-historic  times. 
So  likewise  did  their  sacred  music  everywhere,  in  Thrace 
as  much  as  in  Ionia,  and  for  the  most  part,  too,  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  speech,  the  handmaid  of  the  organ  of  the 
Spirit,  of  consecrated  words  or  holy  precept,  whether 
couched  in  song,  or  accompanied  by  an  instrument. 

This  elder  epoch  of  the  artistic  impulse — the  represen- 
tation of  relations  in  themselves — was  followed  in  Egypt, 
but  much  more  completely  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor  in 
general,  by  the  second  epoch,  that  of  the  representation 
of  beautiful  forms.  It  was  the  Hellenes  who  first  carried 
plastic  art  forwards  into  the  region  of  the  truly  beau- 
tiful. As  soon  as  the  gods  became  humanized,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  soon  as  Humanity  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  image  of  Deity,  the  artistic  consciousness  speaks 
the  language  of  sculpture.  And  this  took  place  much 
earlier  than,  until  recently,  scholars  had  ventured  to 
suppose,  notwithstanding  ancient  testimonies  to  that 
effect.  The  last  Book  of  the  Iliad  cannot  possibly  be 
younger  than  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads;  and  in 
that,  the  image  of  the  Niobe  carved  in  the  face  of  the 
ro(ik  at  Sipylus  in  Magnesia,  is  unmistakably  described ; 
and  every  particular  is  noted  exactly  as  it  was  rediscovered 
thirty  years  ago,  though  much  defaced.  Niobe  is  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  posture  ;  the  legs  are  not  divided  in 
their  contour,  just  as  the  pre-da^dalic  statues  are  de- 
scribed to  us  ;  but  the  fulness  of  Hellenic  religious  fceUng 
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is  expressed  in  the  bowed  head  and  folded  hands.  There 
stands  the  very  soul  of  plastic  art,  and  it  is  the  Hellenes, 
the  true  Pygmalion  of  Humanity,  who  first  breathed  it 
into  her. 

The  jEginetan  marbles  show  that,  until  after  the  date 
of  the  Persian  wars,  priestly  reverence  for  tradition  had 
maintained  the  old  inartistic,  because  untrue,  type  in  the 
countenances  of  the  temple-images  ;  but,  at  that  era,  there 
suddenly  starts  forth  the  Homer  of  plastic  invention  and 
art,  in  the  friend  of  Pericles,  Phidias  the  Athenian,  the 
architect  of  the  perfect  Doric  sanctuary  of  Athens,  the 
acme  of  architectural  beauty. 

We  have  already  referred  to  this  artist,  in  speaking  of 
the  memorable  statue  of  Nemesis,  as  the  heavenly  Aphro- 
dite of  Ehamnus,  and  the  description  of  this  great  work 
shows  us  the  range  of  reHgious  thought  of  which  he  was 
the  depositary.  This  statue  was  by  no  means  so  severe 
a  work  of  art  as  we  commonly  suppose  the  Greek  statues 
of  the  gods  to  have  been.  On  the  head-ornament  were 
stags,  the  symbol  of  the  old  Nature-goddess,  out  of  which 
the  Hellenic  Nemesis  had  sprung,  as  Adasteia^  or — when 
represented  with  symbols  of  victory, — Nike.  The  stags 
may  have  been  only  an  allusion  to  the  victory  over  the 
haughty  Persians  ;  but  at  all  events  they  involve  the  ex- 
pression that  it  was  the  divine  justice  which  had  accorded 
to  the  Greeks  victory  over  the  oppressor.  But  on  the 
pediment  of  the  statue  the  great  lesson  of  Nemesis  was 
represented  in  the  Trojan  catastrophe,  with  the  addition 
of  local  allusions.  There  ^was  to  be  seen  Leda,  the  spouse 
of  Tyndareus  and  beloved  of  Zeus,  presenting  her  ill- 
omened  daughter  Helen  (according  to  Apollodoras  the 
^daughter  of  Nemesis)  to  that  august  goddess.  This  was 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  guilt  and  the  atonement  of  the 
Achaeans.  On  the  other  side  stood  Tyndareus,  with  his 
sons,  Castor  and  Polydeuces ;  together  with  the  earliest  and 
latest  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  persons  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  accompanied  by  the  godlike  sou 
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of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  Neoptolemus,  the  conqueror  of 
Troy  and  son-in-law  of  Menelaus.  This  was  the  Nemesis 
of  the  Trojans.  The  whole  invention  can  be  no  product 
of  priestly  tradition,  for  it  has  no  more  connection  with 
Nemesis  than  with  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  but  it  is  very 
expUcable  when  regarded  as  the  poetic  thought  of  the 
ingenious  and  divinely-inspired  artist. 

The  grandest  monument  of  his  creative  inspiration  was, 
however,  the  colossal  image  of  Zeus  in  Olympia,  formed  of 
ivory  with  golden  ornaments.  The  god  was  represented 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  and  the  image  was  forty  feet  high. 
According  to  the  sculptor's  own  account,  it  was  the  follow- 
ing verse  of  the  Iliad  which  had  inspired  him  to  frame 
that  image  which  became  for  all  succeeding  time  the  ac- 
cepted Ideal  of  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  of  him  who, 
descending  from  the  Mther  of  the  Iranian  Aryans,  became 
the  supreme  Deity  and  protector  of  the  rights  and  lives  of 
men : — 

Then  beneath  his  raven  eyebrows 

Zeus  Kronion  gave  the  nod, 
And  the  locks  ambrosial  started 

From  the  temples  of  the  god : 
Huge  Olympus  reeled  beneath  him, 

Boot  and  summit,  rock  and  sod.^ 

So  instinct  with  divinity  was  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, mild  yet  testifying  of  superhuman  power,  that  the 
Greeks  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Olympia  that  they 
might  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  divine  Father,  experience  that  calming  of  all  sorrow 
and  pain  which  the  Greeks  called  Nepenthes  (absence  of 
suffering),  after  the  name  of  the  magic  drug  producing 
oblivion  of  all  sorrow,  which  the  queen  of  Egypt  gave  to 
Helena;  —  the  full  sense  of  blessed  life  in  a  touching, 
because  simply  negative,  expression.  And  truly,  even 
judging  from  the  imitations  which  we  possesss  of  this  head 

^  Traiulatioiifi  by  Lyttelton  and  Gladstone^  p.  137. 
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of  Jupiter  we  can  understand  the  uniqueness  of  the  impres- 
sion which  that  creation,  so  environed,  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  heart  of  a  Greek,  and  which  Winckelmann 
has  so  powerftilly  described  in  his  "History  of  Art." 
When  that  truly  great  Eoman  general,  Lucius  ^milius 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  in  his  passage  through 
Greece  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  came  to  Olympia,  he  was 
seized  with  such  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  as  he  had 
never  before  felt.  The  all-powerful  ruler  and  general 
shuddered  with  awe  when  he  beheld  before  him  the 
image  of  the  god  in  all  its  majesty,  and  exclaimed  that  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  seen  Jupiter  himself  incarnate.  He 
had  done  so,  in  a  sense,  and  the  impression  of  the  divine 
tenderness  may  have  comforted  him  when,  shortly  after, 
he  was  struck  down  by  heavy  domestic  calamity  added 
to  a  painful  mortal  disease.  A  still  greater  Eoman,  be- 
cause a  man  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word, — Cicero, 
— says  of  this  sculptor's  images  of  the  gods  : — 

Phidias  had  not  ])eheld  these  forms,  but  there  dwelt  in  his  own 
mind  a  grand  model  of  beauty,  surveying  and  penetrating  his 
mind,  with  which  he  set  his  hand  and  art  to  the  production  of 
somewhat  that  should  resemble  it,     (Orat.  ii.  9,) 

Both  conceptions  something  unheard  of  for  a  thinking 
Koman,  and  both,  no  doubt,  honestly  uttered.  But  the 
finest  thing  ever  said  about  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  was 
perhaps  Goethe's  reflection  on  it  in  his  "  Winckelmann 
and  his  Century." 

If  a  work  of  art  he  once  produced,  and  does  it  stand  in  ideal 
reality  before  the  world,  then  it  produces  an  enduring  eflect,  the 
highest  possible.  For  inasmuch  as  it  develops  itself  spiritually 
out  of  the  collective  powers,  it  resumes  into  itself  everything 
noble,  or  worthj^  of  reverence  and  love,  and  raises  man  above  him- 
self, by  embodying  a  soul  in  a  human  form  ;  expands  the  sphere 
of  his  life  and  acts,  and  divinizes  him  as  far  as  concerns  the 
Present ;  in  which  indeed  the  Past  and  the  Future  are  included. 
.With  such  emotions  were  those  seized  who  looked  on  the  Olym- 
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pian  Jupiter,  as  we  can  well  understand  from  the  descriptions, 
accounts,  and  testimonies  of  the  ancients.  The  god  had  become 
man,  in  order  to  raise  the  man  into  a  god.  The  eye  beheld  the 
highest  type  of  dignity,  and  was  inspired  for  the  highest  beauty. 
In  this  sense  we  may  admit  that  those  of  the  ancients  were  right 
who  declared  with  full  conviction,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to 
die  without  having  seen  this  work. 

The  artistic  tact  of  Phidias  in  regard  to  proportion 
was  like  the  conscience  of  Socrates,  a  prophetic  vital 
instinct,  a  seer-like  vision  of  the  Right :  it  was  his  works 
that  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  :  "  By  the  claw  you  may  know 
the  lion." 

With  Phidias  begin  the  plastic  ideals  of  the  gods  for 
the  Greek,  or  rather  for  Mankind,  as  the  Epos  begins 
with  the  divine  singer  of  the  oldest  Iliad.  Zeus  and 
Athene  (the  latter  represented  in  four  or  five  different 
modes,  all  however,  no  doubt,  quite  similar  in  the  type  of 
the  countenance),  Apollo,  Asclepius,  the  heavenly  Aphro- 
dite, Hermes,  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods,  finally  the 
Nemesis  of  Rhamnus,  were  all  crystallized  into  unsurpass- 
able ideals,  as  well  as  the  figures  of  many  of  the  heroes. 
After  these,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  create 
equally  perfect  embodiments  of  the  remaining  divinities, 
such  as  Hera,  the  Muses  and  Graces,  and  the  generation  of 
the  heroes  ;  occasionally  also  to  catch  some  new  flash  of 
inspiration,  concerning  those  for  which  Phidias  had  in- 
vented the  type,  by  some  change  of  attitude,  or  the 
expression  of  a  particular  moment.  This  was  done  by 
Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  and  their  contemporary  rivals,  in 
the  century  from  Pericles  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
grandeur  of  these  divine  ideals  we  only  begin  duly  to 
appreciate,  when  we  see  in  them  the  plastic  ideals  of  an 
individual,  personal  humanity;  living  symbols,  neither 
allegories,  that  is  to  say,  representations  of  abstract  ideas, 
nor  yet  earthly  historical  realities,  that  is  to  say,  imperfect 
phenomena.  The  former,  the  allegorical  representations, 
are  still-born,  and  remain  inanimate,  imtil  some  genius 
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breathes  into  them  a  life  at  once  divine  and  human  (of 
which  the  representation  of  the  goddess  Hope  among  the 
Hellenes,  and  again  in  our  own  day  by  Thorwaldsen,  are 
illustrations)  which  dispels  their  prosaic  character,  as  the 
Nature-dreams  of  the  Semites  were  dispelled  by  the 
Hellenic  genius.  The  latter,  the  countenances  of  historical 
human  beings,  with  all  the  expression  smoothed  out  of 
them,  are  intentionally  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of  minor 
fragments  of  the  personality  animating  them,  and  would 
suggest  a  painful  reminiscence  of  the  Greek  ideals,  were 
they  not  for  the  most  part  comic.  This  is  the  case  with 
all  Canova's  statues  of  tlie  gods,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  innocent  Hebe. 

An  elder  contemporary  of  Phidias,  Polygnotus  (who 
flourished  towards  Olymp.  80  =  460  B.C.,  or  twenty  years 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis),  had  introduced  the  purely 
human  ideals  of  the  gods  in  painting,  .and  investing  them 
with  human  individuality  and  histories,  had  introduced  the 
representations  of  the  gods  in  the  highest  class  of  histori- 
cal painting.  All  the  descriptions  given  by  the  ancients 
of  his  great  frescoes  on  the  walls  and  entablatures  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  and  in  the  "  Painted 
Porch,"  or  Sroa  FIoixiAr^,  at  Athens,  as  also  the  verdicts 
pronounced  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
we  might  not  inappropriately  term  him  the  Greek  Giotto ; 
— ideal  and  severe,  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  expression 
of  individual  human  character.  No  doubt,  however,  as 
regards  this  point,  we  should  be  justified  in  supposing  his 
representation  of  personal  characteristics  to  have  been 
more  ideal  and  plastic  than  that  of  Giotto,  while  the 
grouping,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  less  dramatic.  The 
list  of  their  subjects  is  sufficient  to  show  the  religions 
sentiment  animating  his  compositions.  In  Delphi,^  there 
were  two  large  series  of  pictures,  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  other   on   the  left,  probably  in  two  or  more 

^  PausaniaS;  x.  25-31. 
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rows,  one  above  the  other.  From  the  accounts  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  symmetrically  arranged,  and  that 
the  figures  were  kept  in  that  dignified  repose  and  sim- 
plicity which  we  admire  in  the  forms  of  the  sculpture  on 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  On  the  right  hand  was 
depicted  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  preparations  of  the 
Achaeans  for  their  return ;  on  the  left,  the  realm  of 
Hades:  the  two  combined  representing  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  heroes,  with  the  judgment  held  on 
their  deeds  and  those  of  the  earlier  heroes.  In  the 
Stoa  Poikile^  Polygnotus  painted  the  heroes  before  Troy, 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  outrage  which  Aias,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  had  ofiered  to  Cassandra. 
Here  a  great  number  of  persons  were  represented,  chiefly 
captive  Trojan  women ;  these  also  must  have  had 
individual  countenances,  for  in  Laodice,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Priam's  daughters,  his  contemporaries  believed 
they  recognized  the  mistress  of  the  artist. 

This  godhke  apprehension  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  highest  characteristics  of  Humanity  when  glorified 
by  beauty,  further  enables  us  to  understand  the  charm 
which  the  copies  and  imitations  of  the  Hellenic  creations 
infallibly  and  irresistibly  exert  upon  susceptible  minds, 
even  in  periods  like  our  own,  when  we  are  all  smoothed 
down  to  a  dead  level,  and  paralyzed,  or  at  least  in 
danger  of  becoming  so,  by  a  worship  of  conventionalism 
resembling  that  of  the  Byzantines  and  Chinese.  It  was 
no  mere  vain  love  of  splendour,  nor  yet  a  dilettantism  that 
could  be  satisfied  with  rococo^  which  impelled  the  Romans, 
from  the  seventh  century  of  the  City  onwards,  but  more 
especially  in  the  imperial  times,  nay,  even  the  Christian 
Byzantines  also,  to  transport  those  treasures  of  art  to  the 
metropolis  and  set  them  up  there.  Their  divinity  of  coun- 
tenance and  form  unnerved  the  arm  of  the  iconoclastic 
Christians,  and  still  more  of  the  Teutons,  in  whose  inmost 
soul  dwelt  a  reverence  for  the  Divine,  and  a  capacity  for 
believing  in  it.     Those  glorious  objects  withstood  every- 
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thing  save  avarice ;  for  of  all  evil  spirits,  is  Mammon  alone 
insensible  and  relentless.  What  else  was  it  but  that  sense 
of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  informing  the  highest  ideals 
of  beauty,  innate  in  every  not  brutahzed  or  stupefied 
human  being,  that  laid  hold  of  the  high-souled  Hildebert, 
bisliop  of  Rheiras,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  he  exclaimed,  at  the  sight  of  the  statues  of  the 
gods  that  still  abounded  in  ancient  Eome,  even  after  she 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader^: — 

Hic  superum  formas  superi  mirantur  et  ipsi, 

Et  cupiunt  fictis  vultibus  esse  pares. 
Non  potuit  natura  deos  hoc  ore  creare. 

Quae  mirauda  deum  signa  creavit  homo. 
Vultus  adest  his  numinibus,  potiusque  coluntur. 

Artificum  studio,  quatu  deitate  sua.' 

The  very  representation  of  beauty,  even  as  existing  in 
Nature,  and  still  more  that  of  the  regularly  shaped  and 
intelligent  face  of  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  betrays, 
when  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  a  consciousness  of 
God.  For  the  beauty  of  the  mind  is  in  itself  something 
divine  when  it  is  brought  into  visible  manifestation,  and 
beauty  is  the  only  thing  which  operates  on  us  immedi- 
ately without  any  intervention  of  thought,  because  the 
realization  of  God  in  the  Finite — namely,  the  Creation 
with  Man  as  its  ultimate  aim — is  the  immediate  revela- 
tion of  the  Eternal  and  Divine.  Beauty  is  not  the  True, 
and  not  the  Good ;  but  it  represents  to  us  not  only  the 
unity  of  both,  but  also  the  creative  energy  residing  in  this 
unity. 

Moreover,  lastly,  the  ideals  of  humanity  in  the  Pan- 

'  *'  Beschreibung  Roma,"  von  Bunsen  uiid  Platner,  i.  p.  249. 

■  Here  the  forms  of  celestials,  celestials  marvel  to  gaze  at, 

Yea,  they  would  willingly  be,  such  as  they  see  themselves  here. 

Nature  herself  is  poor  to  produce  a  presence  so  godlike, 
Such  a  pTf  sence  as  here  sprang  from  thy  formative  hand  ; 

Such  a  presence  as  drnws  elevation,  which  follows  and  worships 
Rather  the  art  so  divine,  than  the  divinity's  self. 
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theon  of  the  Hellenic  gods  and  heroes,  are  an  eternally 
abidinor  monument  of  moral  consciousness  taking  the 
shape  of  sober  intelUgent  reflection ;  an  assertion  which 
holds  equally  good  of  the  whole  sphere  of  the  Greek 
gods  and  heroes.  It  is  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
accordance  with  this  that  the  Greeks  have  modified  the 
traditional  conceptions  and  myths,  and  imparted  to  these 
their  peculiar  shape  and  aspect.  Such  an  act  is,  in  the 
profoundest  sense,  a  moral  work.  A  sense  of  Nemesis^ 
of  Proportion,  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  and  of  the 
limits  assigned  to  man,  has  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  these  aesthetic  efibrts,  national  and  personal. 

But,  like  everything  temporal,  Greek  art,  too,  has  its 
limits.  Unequalled  as  plastic  art  in  sculpture,  in  painting 
it  has  been  surpassed  in  the  highest  points — namely,  in 
the  representation  of  the  divine  in  the  human  counten- 
ance, and  in  the  expression  of  soul — by  the  great  his- 
torical school  of  painting  that  flourished  in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  the  contrast 
thus  presented,  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  unfold, 
when  we  come  to  consider  and  explain  the  rehgious  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  Aryans  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OP  THE  HELLENES  EXPRESSED 
IN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE.  HERODOTUS  OF  HALICAR- 
NASSUS   AND   THUCYDIDES  OP   ATHENS. 

Up  tx)  this  point,  the  preaching  of  the  Hellenic  national 
prophets  had  been  an  outflow  of  artistic  genius,  striving 
upwards  towards  self-consciousness  through  meditation 
on  their  ancient  poetry  and  on  the  chequered  fortunes 
of  a  primitive  heroic  age,  but  ever  with  a  side-glance 
directed  on  the  present.  This  is  the  case  with  Hesiod, 
and  still  more  with  Solon  and  jEschylus.  Poetry  had 
now  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  immediately 
after  the  contest  which  had  conferred  a  consecration 
on  the  present,  stepped  forth  under  the  form  of  present 
action. 

But  from  the  earliest  period,  the  Hellene  had  been  well 
aware  that  he  did  not  stand  alone ;  and  the  colUsion  with 
Persia  in  Ionia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and,  lastly,  the  growth 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  had  directed  his  ever  active 
philosophical  glance  upon  the  history  of  the  various 
peoples  with  whom  the  Hellenes  stood  in  closer  or  more 
distant  relations.  Those  last  struggling  oflshoots  of  epic 
poetry, — the  younger  cycUc  poems,  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  hybrid  of  poetry  and  history,  termed  logography. 
It  had  now  become  a  felt  necessity  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  history. 

Here,  too,  the  Muse  was  propitious  to  the  Greeks.  In 
Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  there  was  bestowed  upon 
them  a  prophet  of  universal  history,  of  whom  mankind 
has  not  again  beheld  the  like.  And  his  prophecies  rested 
on  a  religious  consciousness  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier 
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prophets,  -springing  from  the  behef  that  a  Moral  Order, 
a  due  balance,  governs  human  affairs  in  the  shape  of  all- 
disposing  justice.  Nemesis  reigns  alike  over  barbarians 
and  Hellenes.  This  he  asserts  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
work. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  legends  relating  to  the 
commencement  of  the  feud  between  Asia  and  Europe,  he 
contents  himself  with  giving  a  succinct  report  of  what 
the  one  and  the  other  side  aflSrm,  and  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  person  who  first 
within  my  own  knowledge  commenced  aggressions  on  the 
Greeks,  after  which  I  shall  go  forward  with  my  history,  describ- 
ing equally  the  greater  and  the  lesser  cities  of  men.  For  the 
cities  which  were  formerly  great  have  most  of  them  become  in- 
significant, and  such  as  are  at  present  powerful  were  weak  in 
the  olden  time.  I  shall,  therefore,  discourse  equally  of  both, 
convinced  that  human  happiness  never  continues  long  in  one 
stay.* 

And  what  does  the  philosophical  student  of  history  find 
in  all  times  and  nations,  as  the  ground  of  the  decline  of 
that  which  once  was  great,  and  the  rise  of  that  which 
once  was  small  ?  A  Divine  Order  of  the  world,  whose 
philosophical  statement  is : — 

The  man  who  oversteps  moderation^ — i.  e.  the  hounds 
assigned  by  cabn  reflection^  or  the  teachings  of  conscience^ 
reason^  custom^  the  laws — is  in  the  way  leading  to  de- 
struction: for  he  sins  against  the  Divine  Order  of  the 
world.  Thus  evil  befalls  no  one  without  a  transgression^  but 
it  often  alights  first  on  son  and  grandson^  or  on  the  remote 
posterity  of  arrogant  nations. 

In  his  view  this  position  further  involves  the  second 
thesis : — 

What  declines  in  one  place  blooms  afresh  in  another ; 
small  things  grow  into  great  ones^  by  means  of  forethought 
and  steadfastness.     Such  is  the  Divine  Order ^  and  the 

^  Eawliii8on*8  ''  Herodotus/*  i.  p.  158. 
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co7iscious7iess  thereof  resides  in  all  peoples  more  or  less 
distinctly. 

But  this  universal  historical  thought  has  also  a  popular 
religious  formula,  which  designates  that  which  hurls  men 
down,  as  "  crime,"  and  the  divine  jealousy  as  the  *'  envy 
of  the  gods."  Both  expressions  as  we  have  seen,  are  at 
once  genuinely  Hellenic,  and  truly  human  and  philosophic. 
The  Deity  knows  that  man  cannot  sustain  for  long  to- 
gether, any  excess  of  happiness,  unchequered  by  pain ;  he 
becomes  indolent  and  enervated,  or  else  he  grows  arro- 
gant. Satiety  leads  to  crime;  the  satiety  springs  from 
wealth  which  is  associated  with  power ;  hence,  absolute 
monarchy  is  not  only  an  immoral  form  of  government, 
but  also  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  regal  houses 
themselves.  We  will  illustrate  this  universid  religion  of 
Herodotus  by  examples  drawn  from  his  immortal  work. 
After  relating  the  foolish  and  licentious  offence  committed 
by  Candaules  against  his  own  consort  in  reference  to  Gyges, 
he  says : — 

Candaules  (for  he  was  fated  to  end  ill),  ?.e.  he  was  satiated 
with  good  fortune,  and  became  a  fool  by  trusting  in  his  accideDtal 
power  and  undeserved  happiness.^ 

Solon's  celebrated  words  to  Croesus,  who  had  asked  him 
why  he  esteemed  his  good  fortune  no  higher  than  that  of 
a  couple  of  citizens,  Cleobis  and  Biton,  are  thus  reported 
by  Herodotus : — 

"  Oh  I  Croesus,"  replied  Solon,  "  dost  thou  ask  me  concerning 
the  condition  of  man  ?  one  who  knows  that  the  power  above 
us  is  full  of  jealousy  and  fond  of  troubling  our  lot.  A  long  life 
gives  one  to  witness  much,  and  experience  much  one's  self  that 
one  would  not  choose."  * 

Croesus  dismissed  the  sage  with  displeasure  and  insult. 
Herodotus  however  continues : — 

After  Solon  had  gone  away,  a  great  **  Kemesis  "  befell  Croesus 
from  God. 

»  Herod,  i.  8.  V  lb.  i.  32. 
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Here,  again,  we  have  the  Hellenic  watchword  in  its  uni- 
versal sense,  as  a  synonym  for  righteous  retribution.  When 
in  after  years  Croesus,  remembering  on  the  fatal  pile  these 
words  of  Solon,  called  upon  his  name  and  repeated  his 
words,  it  is  said  ^ : — 

Then  Cyrus,  hearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Croesus  had 
said,  relented;  bethinking  himself  that  he,  too,  was  a  man, 
and  that  it  was  one  who  had  been  as  blessed  by  fortune  as  him- 
self, that  he  was  burning  alive ;  afraid,  moreover,  of  retribution, 
and  full  of  the  thought  that  whatever  is  human  is  insecure. 
So  he  bade  them  quench  the  blazing  fire  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  take  down  Croesus  and  the  other  Lydians. 

But  the  Pythoness  reminds  the  fallen  king  of  his  murmurs 
against  the  divine  decrees  and  fate,  and  declares  that 
Croesus  has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor, 
who,  seduced  by  woman's  wiles,  slew  his  master.  And 
Croesus,  according  to  tradition,  confessed  that  the  fault 
was  his,  and  not  the  gods'.  Herodotus  further  relates 
how  Croesus  requited  Cyrus  for  his  mercy  towards  him, 
by  giving  the  Persian  monarch  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, when  assisting  at  the  council  held  concerning 
the  campaign  at  Scythia : — 

Alas,  my  own  sufierings  by  their  very  bitterness  have  taught 
me  to  be  keen-sighted  of  dangers.  If  thou  deemest  thyself  an 
immortal,  and  thine  army  an  army  of  immortals,  my  counsel 
will  doubtless  be  thrown  away  upon  thee.  But  if  thou  feelesb 
thyself  to  be  a  man,  and  a  ruler  of  men,  lay  this  first  to  heart, 
that  there  is  a  wheel  on  which  the  affairs  of  men  revolve,  and 
that  its  movements  forbid  the  same  man  to  be  always  fwtunate.* 

In  Herodotus  the  same  doctrine  is  preached  to*  Xerxes 
by  his  honest  uncle,  Artabanes,  when  the  proud  king 
takes  upon  himself  to  control  the  stormy  sea,  and  to  lay 
a  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  This  is  the  speech  of  the 
Persian  prince : — 

Seest  thou  how  God's  thunderbolt  ever  strikes  the  loftiest  of 
his  creatures,  and  suffers  them  not  to  exalt  themselves  in  their 

»  Ilerod.  i.  80.  »  lb.  i.  207. 
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arrogance,  but  never  troubles  itself  about  the  lowly  ones? 
Seest  thou  how  his  lightning  always  shivers  the  grandest 
edifices,  and  the  tallest  trees  ?  For  God  is  wont  to  overthrow 
all  that  exalts  itself.  So,  too,  in  like  manner  a  great  army  is 
defeated  by  a  small  one,  if  God  out  of  jealousy  sends  a  thunder- 
storm {^inst  them,  or  a  terror  into  their  hearts,  whereby  they 
are  destroved  in  a  shameful  wise ;  for  God  suffereth  not  that 
any  other  should  be  lifted  up  in  his  own  conceit,  &c. 

The  story  of  the  good  luck  of  Polycrates  and  the  letter 
of  Amasis  to  him  is  known  to  all ;  but  we  must  put  be- 
fore our  readers  the  view  which  Herodotus  takes  of  it : — 

When  Amasis  had  read  the  story  of  Polycrates,  he  perceived 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  man  to  save  his  fellow-man  from  the 
fate  which  is  in  store  for  him ;  likewise,  he  felt  certain  that 
Polycrates  would  end  ill,  since  he  prospered  in  everything,  even 
to  the  recovery  of  what  he  had  thrown  away.  So  he  sent  a 
herald  to  Samos,  and  dissolved  the  contract  of  friendship.^ 

We  might  cite  a  number  of  similar  passages,  calculated 
to  show  the  earnestness  and  depth,  of  that  apprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  history  possessed  by  Herodotus  and 
by  that  world  of  antiquity  whose  prophet  he  was.  But 
we  prefer  instead  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
influence  exerted  on  all  succeeding  history  by  the  fact 
of  their  possessing  such  an  apprehension,  and  to  the  con- 
stant application  which  they  made  of  it  in  their  mode 
of  treating  facts,  a  mode  which  combines  freedom  of  in- 
quiry with  clearness  of  statement.  Herodotus  is  preemi- 
nently a  Hellenic  philosopher,  even  on  the  domain  of 
religion.  He  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the 
various  priesthoods  and  nations  have  certain  strange 
symbols  and  myths  in  common,  especially  in  their  secret 
festivals  and  rites  of  consecration.  From  this  he  draws 
two  conclusions,  leaving  all  else  to  rest  on  its  own  footing 
as  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  historian,  or  at  all  events 
unascertained ;  first,  that  these  nations  possess  something 

>  Ilerod.  iii.  43. 
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in  common,  whether  it  be  tradition  or  a  religious  temper 
of  mind,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  wisest  with  pious  awe  to 
keep  silence  respecting  this  matter.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
wiser  than  was  the  half  puzzle-headed,  half  dishonest  pro- 
cedure of  the  Stoics  and  Neo-Platonists.  Every  educated 
person  was,  as  a  rule,  among  the  number  of  the  initiated, 
but  under  a  sacred  oath  to  reveal  nothing.  But  besides, 
there  are,  in  all  ages,  certain  pious  persons  whom  nothing 
more  disturbs  and  annoys  than  when  any  one  points  out 
how  their  faith  is  to  be  found  also  under  other  forms.  In 
other  words,  they  fear  to  lose  their  own  God,  if  He  should 
become  a  common  possession  of  all  mankind ! 

We  have,  therefore,  two  great  points  which  claim  our 
admiration  in  the  rehgious  conceptions  of  Herodotus. 
First,  that  he  recognizes  the  facts  of  history  as  they  really 
occiu-red — therefore  inclusive  of  their  human  causes — 
to  be  a  Divine  Truth,  and  devoted  his  life  to  investi- 
gating and  exhibiting  this  historical  truth.  Secondly, 
that,  in  this  human  history,  he  perceives  the  overruling 
agency  of  a  Moral  Order,  and  strives  to  render  it  visible. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  been  done  before  him  ; 
and  both  constitute  him  a  prophet.  Both  these  charac- 
teristics, too,  we  find  again  united,  though  under  a 
different  shape  and  combination,  in  his  younger  contem- 
porary, Thucydides,  who  was  the  second  prophet  of 
History. 

Thucydides  of  Athena. 

The  historical  form  of  prophetic  utterance  is  an  indi- 
genous, genuinely  Hellenic  product.  And  indeed  the 
very  fact,  that  the  Hellene  strove  after  and  attained  to  a 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
narratives  of  past  events  involved  no  dim  religious  con- 
sciousness, but  one  of  world-wide  historical  importance. 
The  Hebrew  had  treasured  up  from  former  ages  instances 
of  the  divine  dispensations,  of  divine  chastisements  and 
deliverances  ;  the  ancient  Aryans  have  stayed  their  minds 
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not  only  on  the  phenomena  presented  by  Nature,  but  also 
on  the  remembrance  of  their  heroes,  their  warriors,  and 
bards ;  but  the  purely  human  causal  correlation  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  Greek  was  the  first  to  perceive 
And  to  set  forth.  The  Epos,  which  was  his  invention, 
became  his  initiator  into  historical  research. 

Now  if  this  God-given  impulse  towards  the  discovery 
of  truth,  already  fills  us  with  admiration  in  surveying  the 
efforts  of  Herodotus  to  explore  the  recent  and  remoter 
past,  it  is  still  a  gigantic  stride  to  advance  from  mere  in- 
quiry into  that  which  has  been  recorded,  to  the  historical 
investigation  and  truthful  representation  of  that  which  the 
historian  has  witnessed  in  his  own  day,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  community,  the  nation,  the  State.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  events  of  our  own  day  in  their  historical  truth 
and  concatenation,  often  stand  farther  off  from  us,  and 
are  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  what  has  been 
done  and  recorded  before  our  time.  We  are  but  too 
prone  to  make  ourselves  the  centre  of  passing  events ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  espouse  a  certain  party 
or  theory  than  to  proclaim  the  pure  historical  truth. 
Candour  and  veracity  of  mind  are  needed  for  writing 
history  of  either  kind,  but  above  all,  for  the  impartial 
exhibition  of  that  which  the  author  has  himself  witnessed 
and  lived  through — the  events  of  contemporary  history. 
Thucydides  presents  the  earliest  and  unsurpassed  example 
of  this  great  exploit ;  his  style,  too,  is  incomparable  for 
the  calmness,  yet  vividness,  of  its  delineation. 

Now,  according  to  our  apprehension,  the  veracious,  de- 
liberate reporting,  either  of  witnessed  or  recorded  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  a  religious  con- 
sciousness in  the  stricter  sense  ;  apart,  that  is  to  say,  from 
a  recognition  of  Ethical  Forces.  Let  us  attempt  here  to 
define  more  distinctly  the  limits  of  this  consciousness  in 
the  inquiries  and  statements  of  Thucydides.  The  age 
which  he  depicts,  whether  we  take  its  leading  men  or  the 
nation  at  large,  knew  no  higher  common  bond  than  the 
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sanctities  residing  in  the  national  festivals  and  usages, 
handed  down  from  their  fathers.  The  divine  element 
embodied  itself  in  the  State,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  indi- 
viduals found  its  sphere  in  the  body-politic.  All  students 
of  these  times  have  remarked,  that  towards  the  middle 
of  that  ruinous  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  great  change  every- 
where manifested  itself  both  in  the  reUgious  and  moral  life 
of  the  Greeks.  New  worships  and  festivals,  rites  and  usages, 
came  up ;  mental  philosophy  had  as  yet  no  hold  over 
men's  minds,  and  the  natural  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
I)revious  to  Socrates  and  his  school,  was  nothing  but  an 
element  of  disintegration  and  perplexity.  An  oration 
such  as  that  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Pericles  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  solemnities  at  the 
close  of  the  first  campaign  (we  know  the  exordium  of 
that  which  he  really  pronounced  and  which  displays  a 
much  more  ornate  and  magniloquent  style),  would  have 
been  as  impossible  twenty  years  later,  as  a  return  to 
jEschylus  and  Sophocles  would  have  been  after  Euripides 
had  become  the  organ  of  the  prevailing  low-toned  senti- 
ment and  semi-culture.  But  that  which  is  most  dis- 
tinctively Thucydides'  own  work,  is  his  celebrated  sur\'ey 
of  the  internal  condition  of  Greece,  appended  to  his 
accoimt  of  the  struggle  and  frightfid  massacre  of  the 
Corcyreans.     These  are  his  words  : — 

The  cruelty  and  treachery  revealed  on  this  occasion  appeared 
8o  much  the  more  revolting,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  instances 
of  the  kind.  For  at  a  later  period,  the  .whole  Hellenic  world,  so 
to  speak,  fell  into  commotion.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  acceptation  of 
words  was  changed;  thoughtless  rashness  counted  for  loyal 
valour,  prudent  delay  for  decorously  cloaked  cowardice,  modera- 
tion for  a  pretext  to  put  a  fair  show  upon  timorousness.  .  •  . 
Associations  were  formed,  not  in  order  to  obtain  lawful  advan- 
tages, but  to  further  self-interested  aims  in  contravention  of 
existing  institutions.  The  guarantee  of  mutual  fidelity  rested 
not  so  much  on  the  divine  law^  as  on  common  participation  in 
crime.  Conciliatory  proposals  coming  from  opponents,  were 
accepted  if  the  latter  were  obtaining  successes,  in  self-defence 
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against  their  machinations,  not  out  of  generous  confidence.  .  .  • 
Citizens  who  espoused  no  party  were  persecuted  to  the  death 
by  both  sides,  either  because  they  rendered  no  assistance,  or  out 
of  envy,  lest  they  should  come  out  unscathed.  Thus  through 
party  discord,  demoralization  of  all  kinds  got  the  upper  hand 
among  the  Hellenes.  That  honest  simplicity  which  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  a  noble  disposition,  was  made  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
vanished  from  sight*  Intrigues  and  mutual  distrust  became 
everywhere  prevalent,  and  to  remove  the  latter,  not  even  the  most 
binding  promise  or  fearful  oath  could  avail.  And  since  people  had 
once  for  all  come  to  that  point  that  they  no  longer  cherished  hope 
of  any  kind  of  stability  in  aflfairs,  all  sought  rather  to  hold  their 
own  by  dint  of  prudence,  and  protect  themselves  against  mis- 
fortune by  foresight,  than  by  placing  any  reliance  on  others. 
People  of  limited  capacities  had  commonly  the  upper  hand.  For 
inasmuch  as  considering  their  own  slender  abilities,  and  the 
cleverness  of  their  opponents,  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  if  it 
came  to  a  verbal  negotiation,  they  might  find  themselves  over- 
matched, or  be  unawares  outwitted  by  their  adversaries'  skill  in 
stratagem,  they  promptly  and  boldly  resorted  to  deeds  of  violence. 
Meanwhile  the  other  party,  proudly  fancying  that  they  should 
be  able  to  descry  in  good  time  the  turn  that  affairs  would  take, 
and  had  no  need  to  use  force  where  the  end  could  be  reached 
by  cunning,  found  their  perdition  the  sooner  as  they  had  not 
prepared  for  defence.* 

In  this  appreciation  and  description  of  the  national 
condition,  we  can  perfectly  trace  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse held  by  this  great  investigator  and  historian,  and 
perceive  its  identity  with  that  which  we  have  found  in 
Aristophanes,  who  was  his  contemporary.  The  bloom  of 
Hellas  was  blighted;  the  old  customs  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  ;  nature  had  degenerated  ;  club-law  and  ambi- 
tion, avarice  and  voluptuousness,  had  decomposed  and 
cankered  all  that  was  noblest,  even  within  the  precincts  of 
the  family.  The  narrative  of  Thucydides  does  not  put 
this  consciousness  into  words  ;  for  the  historical  characters, 
to  wliom  he  ascribes  speeches,  did  not  po::<ess  it ;  and  the 

»  Thucydides,  iii.  82,  83. 
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historian  does  not,  like  Polybius,  fill  out  the  story  with 
his  own  personal  reflections. 

Naturally  in  such  a  delineation  of  his  own  times,  it 
is  the  former  of  the  two  great  prophetic  qualities  of  the 
true  historian,  which  chiefly  comes  into  prominence; 
namely,  the  conscientious  search  after,  and  the  loyal  ad- 
herence to  truth.  The  second,  namely,  the  exhibition  of 
tlie  Divine  Government  is,  as  it  were,  veiled,  because  no 
complete  solution  is  at  present  attainable ;  but  it  gleams 
forth  from  any  veracious  and  earnest  account  of  things 
actually  done,  as  the  deity  shines  out  through  the  doubly 
eloquent  image  of  the  plastic  artist. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SOCR.VTIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  OP  GOD  IN  HISTORY;  OR 
SOCRATES,  PLATO,  AND  ARISTOTLE,  AND  THE  RISE  OP  A 
SCIENCE   OP   UNIVERSAL   HISTORY. 

The  century  included  between  the  advent  of  Pythagoras 
in  Croton  (b.c.  =  530),  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (433),  with  the  struggle  for  freedom  occurring 
precisely  in  the  midst  of  that  period  (490-479),  is  one  of 
those  radiant  points  in  the  world's  history,  when  every- 
thing seems  to  conspire  to  raise  a  flourishing  State  and 
a  fortunate  nation  to  an  eminence  of  renown  and  grandeur 
never  before  beheld.  But  here,  too,  it  soon  appeared  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  long  endure  the  climax 
of  good  fortune,  and  that  consciously  to  have  reached  that 
climax,  is  synonymous  with  taking  the  first  step  towards 
descent.  The  three  greatest  personages  of  that  period — 
Sophocles,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  survived 
all  his  dramatic  contemporaries  ;  Phidias,  whose  bloom 
coincides  with  the  time  of  Pericles,  ten  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  lastly,  Socrates — were  all  living  at 
once  at  the  close  of  this  period.  Socrates  was  born  in  the 
year  when  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty, 
celebrated  his  first  victory  over  jEschylus,  and  it  was  seven 
years  after  that  poet's  death  that  he  drank  the  cup  of 
poison.  All  three  belonged  to  that  blest  century ;  they 
were  already  come  to  man's  estate,  when  the  suicidal 
war  broke  out,  which  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  of  religion  in  Germany,  and  was  almost  as 
bloody  and  desolating  as  was  that  fearful  alliance 
between  Eome  and  the  Catholic  dynasties  undertaken 
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for  the  purpose  of  destroying  by  persecution  an'd  devasta- 
tion the  religious  and  political  Uberties  of  Germany  and  of 
the  world  at  large.  The  tragic  Chorus  was  singing  pro- 
phetically its  loftiest  strains  of  consecration,'  replete  with 
wisdom  and  warning,  when  the  flames  of  that  contest 
were  raging  hotly,  and  the  frightful  pestilence  was  ravaging 
Athens  shortly  after  its  commencement.  The  philosophic 
prophet  too,  as  a  good  citizen,  bore  arms  in  that  war.  It 
was  about  that  time,  that  he  conceived  the  grand  resolve 
of  attempting  to  achieve  the  moral  rescue  of  the  nobler- 
minded  among  the  Athenian  youth  ;  a  holy  work,  which 
he  carried  on  up  to  the  time  of  his  execution,  with  a 
combination  of  intellectual  acuteness,  of  eloquence,  and  of 
knowledge  of  mankind,  or,  in  one  word,  a  union  of  mental 
culture,  moral  vigour,  and  purity  of  motive  and  act,  which 
stands  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  Pythagoras  had  already  (about  530 
B.C.)  recognized  the  universe  to  be  the  harmonious  work 
of  a  conscious  Intelhgence,  and  on  the  basis  of  numerical 
relations  had  demonstrated  its  eternal  laws  to  be  those  of 
a  Kosmos,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  At  the  opposite 
pole  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  the  students  of  the  Ionic 
school,  from  Thales  onwards,  had  occupied  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  Kosmos  ;  and  in  their 
speculations,  the  study  of  matter  had  predominated. 
Even  from  this  side,  however,  Anaxagoras  had  already 
(about  448  B.C.)  asserted  the  agency  and  the  progressive 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  prmciple,  in  Nature  and  in  History. 
For  he  says : — 

Nous  (or  Mind)  first  originated  the  rotatory  movement  on  a 
small  scale,  then  it  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  its  rota- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  do  so  ever  more  and  more. 

But  already  prior  to  these  philosophers,  the  Ephesian 
Heraclitus,  who  spoke  in  riddles,  and  was  ever  rebuking 
his  contemporaries,  had  struck  very  difierent  chords  from 
those  to  which  men  were  accustomed  to  listen  in  Ionia ; 
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and  they  were  certainly  not  suggested  by  the  inspired 
apparition  of  Pythagoras,  although  they  may  probably 
have  a  common  source  in  older  detached  sayings  of 
Orphic  origin.  But  the  main  point  is,  that  he  assumes  a 
divine  law  in  human  things ;  a  Moral  Order  of  the  world 
(Kosmos),  tending  towards  unity  through  the  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  of  contraries ;  and  that  he  propounds 
as  an  ethical  principle  the  sacrifice  of  the  particular  in- 
dividual to  this  aggregate  Order.  The  body  he  calls  the 
grave  of  the  soul. 

Men  are  mortal  gods :  men's  life  is  the  death  of  the  gods ; 
men's  death,  divine  life :  after  death,  there  awaits  them  what 
they  have  neither  hoped  for,  nor  believed  in. 

In  these  words  is  implied,  not  only  the  assumption  of 
a  reciprocal  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the 
universal  life,  but  also  that  of  a  divine  energy  in  men,  nay, 
in  mankind  at  large,  which  is  progressive,  at  least  in  the 
successive  ages  of  the  world  (^Eons).  The  gods  ijvho 
are  reputed  immortal,  will  perish,  being  transitory  imagi- 
nations and  inventions  of  men ;  but  the  latter,  who  are 
called  mortal,  will  pass  through  death  into  new  life,  when 
they  suppose  themselves  to  die. 

Still  more  exphcit  expressions  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  touching  his  consciousness  of  the  Divine  element 
present  in  the  process  of  development.     Thus  he  says : — 

All  human  laws  are  nourished  by  the  One  only  Divine.  Those 
who  would  speak  with  reason,  must  fortify  themselves  in  that 
which  is  common  to  all. 

The  laws  he  regards  as  an  expression  of  the  universal, 
divine  Eeason.     Thus  it  is  one  of  his  maxims : — 

For  the  law,  a  people  ought  to  contend  as  for  their  walls  of 
defence.  Arrogance  (yfipis)  they  should  be  more  intent  on 
quenching  than  a  conflagration.  But  we  should  not  always 
follow  the  many,  but  sometimes  also  a  single  man;  namely,  when 
he  speaks  and  acts  in  unison  with  nature. 
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Thus,  here,  we  have  the  conscience  of  the  community 
seated  in  the  individual. 

The  Summum  Bonum  is  a  voluntary  acquiescence  in 
destiny  (Euarestesis^  the  state  of  contented  acquiescence). 
Against  the  popular  worship  of  images,  and  the  priestly 
purifications  by  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims,  he  inveighs 
very  strongly : — 

To  pray  to  images  of  the  gods  is  to  pray  to  houses  ;  those  who 
resort  to  purifications,  are  comparable  to  those  who,  having 
soiled  themselves,  go  to  wash  themselves  clean  in  the  mud. 

So  again,  lastly,  there  was  many  a  true  word  spoken  by 
the  Eleatics,  which  commended  itself  to  the  true  Hellenic 
consciousness ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  great  influence 
exercised  by  their  theories  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
schools.  The  causes  of  this  appear  to  have  been  various. 
In  the  first  place,  all  their  ethical  theories  were  more  or 
less  mixed  up  with  physical  philosophy,  which  owing  to 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  Nature  among  the  Greeks,  neces- 
sarily remained  always  the  weak  side  of  their  speculations. 
Secondly,  not  only  did  political  life  swallow  up  all  other, 
but  owing  to  its  extremely  rapid  progress  and  outbloom, 
it  afforded  adequate  satisfaction  to  the  intellect ;  moreover, 
the  popular  cultus  was  bound  up  with  all  that  was  most 
hallowed  in  the  political  and  popular  life.  And  lastly, 
after  the  Persian  wars,  Athens  had  become  so  decidedly 
the  focus  of  Hellenic  vitality,  that  any  great  and  general 
mental  step  onwards  could  proceed  only  from  that  city. 
Now  the  Athenians  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  foreign 
philosophers,  when  they  appeared  to  them  to  trench  on 
their  received  creed.  That  Anaxagoras  of  Asia  Minor  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  after  the  Persian  war  took 
up  his  domicile  in  Athens  and  taught  there ;  but  in  his  old 
age,  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  only  escaped  death 
through  the  powerful  intervention  of  Pericles,  and  by 
taking  flight.  His  doctrines  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
the  eternal  rotation,  were  too  recondite  for  the  Athenian 
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populace,  and  appeared  to  them  neither  orthodox  nor 
salutary  for  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  they  allowed 
the  far  more  dangerous  philosophers  of  the  rhetorical 
school, — the  so-called  sophists — free  course,  because  they 
seemed  to  be  practical  people  and  readily  conformed  to 
the  popular  phraseology. 


Such  was  the  general  condition  of  affairs  when  Socrates 
appeared.  It  was  about  425  B.c.  that  he  came  forward 
in  Athens  as  a  philosophical  preacher  to  the  people. 
With  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
that  period,  about  the  middle  of  that  sanguinary  conflict, 
we  have  adduced  numerous  testimonies,  especially  those 
of  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides ;  but  here  we  would 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  unconscious  and  to  some 
extent  involuntary  testimony  of  Xenophon.  His  sketches 
of  Socrates*  intercourse  with  the  noble  youths  of  his 
native  city,  give  us  a  picture  of  .the  moral  theory  of  life 
held  by  that  generation,  which  reveals  the  gulf  that  sub- 
sisted morally  and  spiritually  between  Socrates  and  his 
age.  Insufficient  and  unreliable  as  are  the  philosophic  re- 
ports handed  down  by  Xenophon,  who  was  not  only  very 
limited  in  intellect,  but  also,  notwithstanding  liis  devotion 
to  the  commonwealth,  of  very  dubious  moral  character, 
even  when  he  was  still  moving  under  the  eyes  of  his 
holy  teacher ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  he  apprehended 
correctly  and  reported  faithfully  those  lowest  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  which  he  was 
capable  of  understanding.  And  what  do  we  learn 
from  him?  The  moral  consciousness  of  the  Athenian 
youth  of  the  upper  classes  is  governed  consciously  and 
confessedly  by  a  few  commonplaces  of  the  imder- 
standing,  which  have  replaced  the  former  religious,  if 
also  superstitious,  awe  of  the  gods,  and  still  more  of  Hades 
and  its  punishments.  We  may  comprise  these  common- 
places under  the  two  categories  of  all  kinds  of  selfishness. 
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the  craving  after  enjoyment  or'  after  gain  ;  two  immoral 
forces  in  man  that  are  only  apparently  diverse  and  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  close  alliance.  To  the  Athenian 
youth,  the  highest  wisdom  in  both  is :  Seek  after  the 
useful,  the  profitable  ;  enjoy  and  acquire,  but  not  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  consequences.  The  conception  of 
an  ideal  of  moral  goodness,  as  the  only  thing  worth 
striving  after  for  its  own  sake,  the  only  thing  finally  and 
ultimately  true,  and  compatible  with  truth  of  character, 
was  so  remote  even  from  the  best  of  them,  that  Socrates 
was  compelled  from  the  very  outset,  and  in  every  field 
of  thought  far  and  wide,  to  have  recourse  to  that  method 
of  his,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  us  unnecessarily 
circuitous.  It  consisted  in  subjecting  every  philosophical 
first  principle  of  these  young  men  and  of  their  authorities, 
the  Sophists,  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  in  order  by  a  logical 
pursuit  of  it  into  its  consequences,  to  bring  them  to 
confess  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  entangled 
the  mind  in  self-contradiction.  Then  he  commended  it 
to  their  own  reflection  and  experience,  to  inquire  whether 
something  deeper  were  not  stirring  within  their  own 
hearts,  and  seriously  to  ask  themselves  the  question, 
what  then,  truly  speaking,  the  True  and  the  Good  might 
be?  Now  there  was  no  lack  among  them  either  of 
eagerness,  adroitness,  or  skill  in  fencing  with  speculative 
hypotheses ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  philosophy, 
with  its  grotesque  assumptions  of  Primal  Forces,  or 
Primitive  Matters,  out  of  which  the  visible  world  was 
compounded,  and  with  those  attempts  to  explain  natural 
phenomena  that  now  seem  to  us  palpably  absurd,  had  met 
with  no  great  success  among  this  most  active-minded  of  na- 
tions. We  have  seen  above,  how  inimitably  Aristophanes 
has  depicted  this  state  of  things  for  us,  in  his  seriously 
intended  and,  in  fact,  perfectly  truthful  representation  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Sophists.  These  oratorical 
sages  taught  the  highborn  and  wealthy  youth  of  Athens 
the  art  of  persuasion,  instead  of  the  art  of  forming  con- 
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viction  for  themselves,  and  believing  in  the  truth  honestly 
won ;  that  is  to  say,  acquired  through  reflection,  and 
tested  in  actual  life.  At  best,  they  did  but  pay  homage 
to  the  base  principle  of  "  self-interest  well-imderstood," 
in  phrases  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Parisian 
philosophers  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century. 

Under  such  circumstances,  how  was  it  possible  for  true 
civiUzation,  which  is  the  offspring  alone  of  rehgious  con- 
sciousness, to  subsist  among  so  highly  and  widely  culti- 
vated a  people?  Such  a  state  of  things  is  ever  the 
precursor  of  decadence ;  yet  an  honest  lover  of  his  country 
cannot  but  endeavoxir  to  cherish  hope.  It  was  not  the 
democratic  form  of  government  that  had  brought  things  to 
this  pass ;  the  factious  aristocracy  showed  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  that  morally  they  were  the 
lowest  class  of  all.  They  were  the  ringleaders  of  those 
godless  bands  and  leagues ;  the  Pisistratids  had  rendered 
absolute  government  odious  for  ever  by  their  harsh  and 
demoralizing  proceedings ;  and  a  constitutional  monarchy 
was  clearly  impossible ;  though  even  at  this  early  date, 
Socrates  sharply  distinguishes  that  from  a  tyranny. 

Of  any  reform  of  the  popular  religion,  beyond  the 
attitude  which  Socrates  assumed  towards  it,  there  could 
be  no  question  in  any  reflective  and  prophetic  mind.  The 
fete  of  the  Pythagoreans  had  shown  the  perilous  nature 
of  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  philosophers  or  law- 
givers. The  remedy  must  proceed  from  within  outwards; 
what  was  wanted  was  to  work  upon  the  inward  moral 
consciousness  of  the  cultivated  classes.  According  to 
the  equally  historical  and  definite  utterances  of  those 
Platonic  dialogues,  which  (adopting  the  results  of  Brandis' 
admirable  researches^)  we  refer  to  Socrates  himself,  hold- 
ing them  to  be  really  those  of  the  historical  man,  and 
correctly  to  reproduce  his  actual  teachings  and  expressions 

*  Afl  contained  in  his  Geschichte  der  Phtlosophie  and  in  Lis  special  treatise 
on  this  subject. 
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on  all  essential  points, — these  may  be  summed  up  some- 
what as  follows : — 

The  popular  religion  consisted,  so  taught  Socrates,  of 
rites  and  of  stories  concerning  the  gods  and  heroes.  The 
former  have  been  instituted  by  our  forefathers  for  praise- 
worthy ends,  and  not  only  do  the  glory  and  the  faith  of 
the  city,  together  with  the  memories  of  its  earlier  fortunes, 
cluster  aroxmd ,  them,  challenging  a  respectful  observance 
from  the  community,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  com- 
bined with  tlioughts  and  prayers  that  are  well-pleasing  to 
the  Deity.  Thus  every  good  citizen  will  take  part  in  the 
pubhc  festivals  of  the  nation,  and,  in  the  solemn  events  of 
life,  do  his  utmost  to  observe  the  usage  prescribed  by  law. 
"  But  it  appears  to  me,"  says  Socrates  in  his  "  Phcedrus^* 
"  lost  pains  and  the  task  of  an  unlucky  man  to  try  to  ex- 
plain those  legends  in  accordance  with  reason  or  history  ; 
for  even  if  such  an  attempt  succeed  in  one  or  two  instances, 
there  still  remain  very  many  fantastic  and  marvellous 
shapes  and  myths  of  which  you  can  make  nothing  by  this 
method.^  On  a  much  higher  level  undoubtedly  do  those 
things  stand,  which  we  encounter  in  the  mysteries  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  Orphics  and  other  theologians.  To 
this  class,  belong  what  is  said  by  those  poets  concerning  the 
soul  and  its  destinies,  of  its  state  here  as  enclosed  in  a 
prison,  or  set  as  a  sentinel  having  a  post  that  he  may  not 
quit,  and  the  like.*  I  myself  am  not  one  of  the  initiated ; 
but  I  would  not  dissuade  any  one  from  becoming  so.  But 
let  him  who  is  in  earnest  about  his  life,  and  about  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  dive  into,  his  own  heart,  and,  by 
strenuous  meditation  on  what  he  finds  there,  attain  to  a 
clear  conviction  concerning  the  Good  and  the  True.  To 
arrive  at  this,  has  been  my  endeavour  for  myself  during 
many  years  of  earnest  meditation,  and  I  have  trod  every 
path  of  wisdom  and  learning  that  offered  itself  to  my  view. 
Now  it  is  my  vocation  to  teach  others  the  truth  I  myself 

»  See  tbe  "  rhtcdnis,"  §.  7,  8.  »  See  the  ^Thocdo,"  02. 
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have  found,  and,  by  the  unfolding  of  pure  thought,  taking 
the  phenomena  of  the  moral  consciousness  as  my  starting- 
point,  to  acquire  for  myself  that  certainty  which  is  the 
only  and  infalhble  security  for  a  truly  happy  life.  There 
is  a  Good  and  a  True,  and  both  are  at  one.  Beason  and 
experience  alike  demonstrate  this." 

The  Isaiah  of  Athens  preaches  philosophy,  the  language 
of  the  Aryan  mind.  He  begins  with  the  Understanding, 
which  has  lost  its  confidence  in  itself,  in  order  by  its  means 
to  convince  the  man  that  the  True  and  Good  is  not  a 
subjective  notion,  but  rather  an  eternal  divine  truth,  the 
full  cognition  of  which  resides  in  God  alone,  while  man's 
highest  wisdom  is  to  know  that  he  has  not  this  knowledge  ; 
and  for  uttering  this,  he  says,  it  was  that  the  god  in  Delphi 
declared  me  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  Hellenes. 

Hence,  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  Humanity 
dwells  as  something  innate  in  man's  breast,  and  has  an 
objective  truth.  But  the  Hellene,  and  notably  the  Athe- 
nian, has  besides  this,  a  sublime  type  of  the  Moral  Order 
of  the  world  set  before  his  eyes  in  the  reign  of  law — in 
the  supremacy  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the  Community  by 
means  of  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  body-politic.  This 
was  the  reason  why  Socrates  refused  to  escape  from 
prison,  after  his  sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  passed, 
when  his  fi-iends  had  made  every  preparation  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  when,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  commanded 
his  disciples  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  jEsculapius  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  recovery,  it  was  neither  done  in  mockery  nor 
hypocrisy ;  he  recognized  in  the  symbol,  the  idea  ;  there 
was  no  other  way  to  make  it  clear  to  the  people  that  he 
regarded  death  as  a  dispensation  of  deUverance  from  God, 
which  fi^ed  him  from  the  pains  of  life,  and  that  he  was  of 
good  cheer  in  entering  the  spirit- world.  For  jEsculapius 
was  the  God  of  Health. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Socrates'  own 
metaphysical  system,  but  we  cannot  but  express  our  con- 
viction that  everything  great,  deep,  or  healthy,  which  we 
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find  in  the  religious  ideas  of  his  two  immortal  successors, 
is  in  a  twofold  sense  the  work  of  Socrates — as  a  moral 
act  and  as  a  fundamental  thought.  In  grandeur  of  cha- 
racter, Socrates  stands  far  above  either,  and  is  regarded 
by  both  as  the  spiritual  father  of  true  philosophy.  To 
employ  the  simplest  mode  of  expressing  ourselves,  and 
not  to  repeat  the  well-known  and  also  much  misunder- 
stood phrase,  that  Socrates  brought  down  philosophy  from 
heaven  to  earth ;  that  is  to  say,  diverted  it  from  the 
speculations  of  the  physical  philosophers  to  the  explo- 
ration of  man's  own  heart,  reason,  and  conscience ;  we 
would  submit  the  following,  as  that  which  seems 
to  us  to  present  the  leading  fundamental  thought  of*  the 
Socratic  belief  concerning  God  in  History. 

Knowledge  and  Morality  stand  and  fall  together; 
Eeason  and  Conscience  testify  for  each  other  :  the  True 
is  the  Good,  and  the  Good  is  the  True, — the  Summwn 
Banum.  The  Good  is  not  the  Profitable  or  the  Pleasant, 
nay,  it  ceases  to  be  moral,  if  it  be  sought  for  the  sake  of 
any  outward  end.  The  Good  alone  can  make  us  wise  and 
happy.  It  consists  in  the  attitude  of  the  mind,  and  dis- 
plays itself  in  right  deeds  and  in  truthful  speech.  This 
holds  good  for  all  men,  whether  barbarians  or  Hellenes, 
The  soul  is  necessarily  immortal ;  because  the  moral, 
thinking,  and  willing  personal  principle  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  its  origin  to  ever- changing  Nature ; 
but  inasmuch  as  she  is  the  seat  of  this  thinking,  willing, 
personal  principle,  the  soul  carries  within  herself  the  law 
of  the  ethical  universe,  consequently  that  which  is  also  the 
originating  principle  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner. 
Goodness  among  men  must  ultimately  remain  the  victor  ; 
and  in  this  belief  consists  the  true  fear  of  God. 

The  religious  consciousness  of  Socrates  had,  however, 
early  attained  a  personal  elaboration  and  completeness 
which  far  outstripped  his  system  of  reasoned  thought,  and 
stood  in  no  recognizable  connection  with  the  argumenta- 
tive conclusions  of  his  intellect,  although  involving  him 
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in  no  contradiction  with  these.  Nay,  perhaps  we  may 
even  say,  that  Socrates  did  not,  like  most  of  us,  at  his  en- 
trance on  the  responsibilities  of  free  self-determination, 
stake  and  forfeit  the  living  impulse  divinely  implanted  in 
man  (instinct),  but,  on  the  contrary,  cherished,  purified, 
and  exalted  that  instinct.  The  reason  was  that  his  per- 
sonal religious  consciousness  was  based  on  moral  harmony 
and  likeness  to  God.  We  are  here  referring  to  that  in- 
ward voice  which  he  called  the  godlike  in  us,  and  which, 
shortly  before  his  death,  manifested  itself  also  in  the  form 
of  prophetic  visions  beheld  in  sleep.  There  are  few  points 
on  which  we  can  so  easily  and  surely  obtain  a  document- 
ary certainty  as  on  this ;  but  the  so-called  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  partly  too  ignorant,  partly 
found  it  too  inconvenient,  to  submit  the  facts  bearing  on 
this  subject  to  a  searching  criticism,  and  therefore  dis- 
carded the  whole  story  as  a  fable  ;  just  as  their  successors 
term  everything  a  myth  that  does  not  fit  into  their  systems. 
On  the  other  side,  all  the  wrong-headed  and  confused  or 
dishonest  thinkers,  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
the  "  daemon  "  of  Socrates,  from  Plutarch  to  Porphyry  and 
larablichus,  have  so  distorted  or  misunderstood  the  docu- 
mentary reports  of  the  eye-witnesses,  that,  on  this  very 
point,  it  became  possible  for  the  most  groundless  opinions 
to  take  root  among  the  great  mass  of  educated  persons. 
Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  both  sides  very 
gi'oundless  theories  have  been  started.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  question  on  which  we  must  lay  before  our  readers 
the  authentic  statements  of  Socrates  himself,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment  for 
themselves. 

Concerning  his  prophetic  dream,  we  have  the  accoimt 
given  by  Socrates  himself  in  the  most  authentic  form 
possible  ;  namely,  in  the  discourse  reported  in  "  Crito^' 
which  Socrates  delivered  in  the  prison  three  days  before 
his  death,  and  which  we  hold  to  be  altogether  historical. 
His  friends  had  learnt  the  eveninjr  before  that  the  State- 
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ship  which  had  gone  on  the  sacred  voyage  to  Delos,  had 
arrived  at  Cape  Suniura,  and  would  therefore,  no  doubt,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day  reach  the  Piraeus.  Its 
return  was  the  signal  for  his  execution,  which  had  been 
delayed  till  then  in  accordance  with  a  sacred  custom  for- 
bidding any  one  to  be  executed  during  its  absence.  Thus 
the  death  of  Socrates  on  the  following  day  appeared  in- 
evitable. They  therefore  repaired  to  the  prison  before 
day-break ;  for  one  night  more  and  all  possibility  of 
escape  would  be  over.  They  found  Socrates  in  a  sweet, 
calm  sleep.  When  he  awoke  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
their  unwontedly  early  appearance,  they  disclosed  to  him 
the  ominous  posture  of  affairs.  His  first  answer  is  to  the 
effect  that,  as  he  is  sentenced  to  die  the  day  after  the  ship 
arrives,  he  believes  it  will  not  come  in  to-day  but  to- 
morrow, and  gives  the  following  explanation  to  his  aston- 
ished friends: — 

This  I  conclude  from  a  vision  beheld  in  my  dreams,  which 
I  saw  last  night  just  before  awaking ;  a  beautiful,  graceful 
woman  in  white  robes  seemed  to  approach  me,  looked  at  me  and 
said :  0  Socrates,  on  the  third  day  thou  reachest  Phthia's  fertile 
soil. 

The  words  of  Achilles  in  the  Hiad,  when  speaking  of  his 
return  home.^  So  it  was  to  his  home  that  he  was  called 
by  the  inward  voice  of  the  spirit  embodied  in  the  vision. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and  that  of 
Plato,  has  ever  doubted  that  this  incident  was  related  by 
Socrates,  not  metaphorically,  but  as  an  actual  occurrence. 
Now  those  who  deny  altogether  the  faculty  of  second- 
sight  (for  no  one  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  such  a 
faculty,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  it  beforehand  to  the 
Attic  sage  on  the  very  eve  of  his  death),  are  therefore  in 
the  dilemma,  that  they  must  either  count  Socrates  or  Plato 
a  liar,  or  explain  the,  to  all  appearance  highly  improbable, 

^  And  if  Poseidon  give  me  help,  my  feet 

Co  the  third  day  will  stand  in  Phthia's  green  retreat. 

AVorsley's  ^'  Iliad/'  book  ix.  p.  230. 
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delay  in  the  ship's  arrival,  by  an  accidental  coincidence. 
The  former  is  not  only  at  war  with  the  general  sentiment, 
but  with  every  principle  of  historical  and  philological 
criticism  :  the  latter  am  no  more  be  refuted  than  demon- 
strated. 

But  this  story  does  not  by  any  means  stand  alone. 
Every  prophetic  dream  must  in  the  last  resort  be  referred 
to  an  inward  vision,  and,  moreover,  to  that  very  high 
spiritual  grade  of  it,  in  which  the  recipient  does  not  lose 
the  faculty  of  recollection.  The  Attic  sage  made  no  se- 
cret to  anybody  of  the  fcict  (though  he  did  not  parade  it), 
that  he  possessed  a  divine  voice  within,  which,  in  daily 
life,  restrained  him  from  actions  morally  permissible  and 
not  unreasonable,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  obey- 
ing this  voice.  Thus  it  was  this  assertion  respecting  him- 
self that  properly  speaking  formed  the  legal  ground  of  his 
indictment  for  blasphemy ;  and  we  find  it  actually  so  in 
the  speech  made  for  the  defence  by  Socrates,  which  Plato, 
who  was  present,  wrote  down,  and  has  in  all  essential 
points  reported  literally  ;  —  an  invaluable  document  for 
the  general  history  of  man's  religious  consciousness !  The 
accusation,  says  Socrates,  runs  as  follows  : — 

Socrates  acts  contrary  to  the  laws,  inasmuch  as  he  is  guilty 
of  corrupting  youth,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  gods  whom 
the  State  believes  in,  but  in  other  dsemonic  (or  supernatural) 
agencies. 

Then,  after  he  has  replied  to  Melitus  according  to  the 
Attic  order  of  procedure,  he  continues : — 

That  there  are  daemonic  agencies,  you  say  that  I  believe  and 
teach;  whether  of  an  old  or  new  kind,  at  any  rate  in  some 
daemonic  agency  I  believe,  according  to  your  own  account,  and 
this  you  have  sworn  to  in  your  indictment.  But  if  I  believe  in 
daemonic  agency,  I  must  of  course  believe  that  there  are  daemons. 

He  returns  to  this  point  when  defending  himself  before 
the  Athenians  for  not  having  intermeddled  with  political 
matters  since  the  time,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Arginuste 
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he,  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  his  tribe,  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  ten  generals,  and  in  vain  raised  his  voice  in  the 
popular  assembly  against  their  unjust  and  illegal  condem- 
nation to  deatli : — 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  absurd  that  I  go  about  giving  advice  to 
particular  persons,  and  meddling  with  everybody,  and  yet  that 
I  do  not  come  forward  before  your  public  assemblies,  and  give 
my  advice  about  matters  of  state.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
which  I  have  often  said  and  you  have  often  heard,  that  I  have 
a  Divioe  Monitor  of  which  Melitus  in  his  indictment  makes  so 
mocking  a  charge.  This  Monitor  I  have  had  from  my  boyhood 
— a  certain  voice,  which,  whenever  it  comes  to  me,  restrains  me 
from  what  I  am  about  to  do,  but  never  urges  me  on  to  do.  This 
is  what  has  stood  in  the  way  of  my  undertaking  public  aifairs. 
And  most  rightly,  I  think :  for  you  may  be  well  assured  that 
if  I  had  engaged  in  public  business,  I  should  long  ago  have 
perished,  and  should  have  done  no  good  either  to  you  or  myself. 
And  be  not  offended  with  me  when  I  tell  you  the  truth.  No 
man.  can  long  be  safe,  who  frankly  opposes  himself  either 
to  you  or  to  any  other  multitude,  and  resists  the  doing  of 
wrong  and  illegal  things  in  the  city.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
who  really  fights  for  what  is  right,  if  he  is  to  be  safe  even  for  a 
short  time,  should  be  in  a  private,  not  in  a  public  station. 

After  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  against  him, 
he  once  more  reverts  to  this  inward  divine  voice  ;  in  one 
place,  he  defines  it  as  "  propliecy,"  and  then  again  as  the 
"  signal  of  the  god."  Addressing  himself  only  to  the 
true  judges, — those  who  had  voted  him  innocent, — he 
says : — 

To  me  now,  sirs  and  judges — for  to  you  I  may  with  good 
reason  address  this  title — a  singular  thing  has  happened.  The 
Divine  Monitor,  with  which  1  am  familiar,  has  during  the 
whole  of  my  previous  life  very  frequently  warned  me  even  on 
very  trivial  occasions  to  refrain,  when  I  was  about  to  do  some- 
thing unadvisable.  But  now  I  have  come,  as  you  yourselves 
see,  into  a  position  which  any  one  would  imagine,  and  which  is 
held,  to  be  the  extremity  of  misfortune;  yet  the  signal  of  the 
god  did  not  stop  me,  either  when  I  left  my  house  this  morning, 
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nor  yet  when  I  went  up  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  nor  yet  at  any 
period  of  ray  speech,  when  I  was  about  to  say  somewhat,  al- 
though it  has  often  on  other  occasions  stopped  me  in  the  midst 
of  a  speech.  But  now  in  the  whole  course  of  this  trial  it 
has  never  warned  me  back  from  doing  or  saying  anything. 
How  am  I  to  explain  this?  I  will  tell  you:  the  chances 
are  that  what  has  befallen  me  is  for  my  good,  and  that  those 
among  us  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  right,  who  say  that  death  is 
an  evil.  I  find  a  strong  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
accustomed  sign  would  certainly  have  warned  me  to  refrain  if  I 
had  not  been  about  to  do  that  which  was  salutary  for  me. 

From  tliese  solemn  and  authentic  declarations  of  Socrates, 
the  following  conclusions  clearly  result : — 

I.  The  so-called  daemon  or  divinity  of  Socrates  was  an 
inward  voice ;  not  a  daemon,  or  gnome,  which  invisibly 
accompanied  him. 

n.  It  only  warned  him  not  to  do  things,  but  never 
impelled  him  to  action. 

III.  This  inward  voice  he  recognized  as  a  divine, 
God-given  signal,  which  he  obeyed,  and  which  he  found 
by  experience  to  be  a  divine  guidance. 

IV.  It  did  not  coincide  with  ordinary  conscience  ; — that 
inward  voice  which  warns  us  against  an  immoral,  there- 
fore unreasonable  action; — for  it  bade  him  refrain  in 
cases  when  the  action  which  he  was  intending  was  morally 
and  rationally  unexceptionable. 

V.  Still  less  was  it  a  calculation  of  piiidence,  or  an 
effect  of  fear.     This  he  says  himself  expressly. 

Putting  all  this  together,  the  daemon  of  Socrates  would 
appear  to  be  an  individual  conscience  quickened  up  to  the 
level  of  prophecy,  but  only  so  with  reference  to  the  special 
moral  and  rational  aim  of  his  life.  Now,  with  each  man 
his  special  aim  in  life  is  promoted  or  hindered  by  various 
external  occurrences  and  resolves  in  themselves  morally 
indifferent.  Hence,  so  soon  as  the  moral  self-determina- 
tion of  a  man  has  attained  to  independence,  the  soul 
must  more  and  more  have  a  sense  of  that  which  impedes 
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her  moral  aim  in  life.  Thus  this  sense  is  a  sort  of  moral 
instinct  (life-impulse) ;  it  discharges  the  same  function  for 
the  spiritual,  which  the  general  animal  instinct  does  for 
the  physical  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  him  warning  of 
what  is  injurious,  restrains  him  therefrom.  But  it  will  not 
impel  man  to  any  course  of  action,  for  that  is  the  function 
of  the  rational,  deliberative  will.  The  agency  of  the 
moral  instinct  will  not  go  beyond  a  deterrence  from  cer- 
tain outward  things,  which,  although  not  in  themselves  ob- 
jectionable, yet  are  not  compatible  with  the  hfe-impulse 
of  the  Psyche.  Let  us  now  see  whether  the  rest  of  Plato's 
expressions  respecting  the  dcemonic  voice  agree  with  this 
view,  or  are  opposed  to  it.  The  dialogue  entitled  "  Euihy- 
phron^'  probably  composed  at  the  time  of  Socrates'  trial, 
which  is  discussed  in  it,  —  a  document  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  its  bearing  on  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  theologians  and  prophets,  inasmuch 
as  Euthyphron  was  a  State-augur, — states  distinctly  that 
the  main  point  of  the  accusation  turned  on  Socrates 
assertions  respecting  this  divine  voice.  In  this  dialogue, 
Socrates  says : — 

Melitiis  says  that  I  am  an  inventor  of  gods ;  and  that,  be- 
cause I  invent  new  gods,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  old  ones,  he 
has  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  brought  this  charge  against  me.^ 

On  which  Euthyphron  answers  : — 

I  understand,  Socrates.  He  means  your  daemon  or  divine 
guide  that  you  say  accompanies  you.  And  this  he  makes  a 
point  to  found  his  accusation  upon,  and  brings  you  before  the 
court  of  justice,  knowing  that  such  accusations  produce  an 
effect  on  the  many.  And  so  it  is.  They  laugh  at  me  al80, 
whenever  I  pretend  to  prophesy,  and  yet  I  always  prophesy 
truly.     It  is  all  envy  :  but  we  must  not  heed  them. 

Euthyphron  readily  places  himself  on  the  same  footing 
with  Socrates,  in  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  the  daemonic 
voice  a  miraculous  revelation  from  the  Deity,  therefore 

>  Euthyphron,  $  2. 
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something  akin  to  the  prophecies  which  he  is  wont  to 
utter,  and  for  which  the  Athenians,  he  says,  often  laugh  at 
liim  as  one  insane.  The  fact  of  Socrates'  Divine  Monitor 
was  notorious  among  the  people ;  it  gave  the  philosopher 
a  peculiar  standing,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  hierarchical 
diviners  or  soothsayers,  to  whom  Euthyphron  belonged. 
But  it  was  evidently  an  inward  divine  voice,  and  more- 
over, one  which  never  failed  him,  therefore  a  Divine 
Monitor  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  word  is 
also  here  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  "the  divine;" 
even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  case  of  the  well-known 
passage  of  Cicero  ("  De  Divviatione^'  i.  54)  where  he 
says  :  "  something  divine,  or  as  he  said  daemonic,  to  which 
he  always  paid  obedience." 

For  those  who  regard  the  ^^  First  Alcibiades''  as  a 
genuine  production  of  Plato  (which  I  cannot  do),  we  may 
further  cite  here  the  opening  of  that  dialogue,  where  a 
similar  view  manifests  itself.  Socrates  is  about  to  explain 
why  he  had  for  many  years  quite  neglected  Alcibiades, 
whose  earUest  admirer  he  had  been : — 

It  was  not  a  human,  but  a  kind  of  daemonic  repulsion  that  held 
me  back,  of  whose  influence  thou  shalt  hear  more  anon.^ 

"  Dsemonic  "  is  here  a  pure  adjective  and  synonymous 
with  "  divine,"  only  with  tlie  secondary  signification  of 
something  indwelling  in  man.  The  substantive  ordinarily 
corresponding  to  it  {sign = trrifieiov^  a  neuter)  stands  also  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ^^ Euthydemus''  (§.  2.),  where  Socrates 
is  telling  how  he  was  about  to  stand  up  in  the  Lyceum  at 
the  sight  of  Euthydemus  and  his  scholars,  when  "  the 
usual  demonic  sign"  prevented  him. 

Socrates  says  the  same  thing  in  a  passage  of  the  "  Phce- 
drus  "  (which,  however,  is  conceived  in  a  playful  tone), 
where  he  suddenly  feels  a  scruple  as  he  is  about  to  cross 
the  Ilissus  : — 

I  perceive  the  demonic  and  customary  sign,  which  always 

*  First  Alcibiades,  §  1. 
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deters  me  from  any  action  that  I  am  about  to  perform  (namely 
as  often  as  it  announces  its  presence).' 

On  this  occasion,  the  voice  admonished  him  that  he 
had  not  yet  fulfilled  an  external  observance  incumbent  on 
him. 

But  the  special  function  of  this  voice  in  respect  to  the 
continuance  or  breaking  off  of  interviews  with  his  dis- 
ciples is  also  evident  from  the  "  Theceteius,''  in  which 
Socrates  says  : — 

With  some  of  these,  when  they,  desiring  intercourse  with  me, 
come  to  me  again,  and  make  every  effort  to  that  end,  the 
divine  voice  which  speaks  to  me  forbids  me  to  have  anything  to 
do ;  with  others,  it  allows  it,  and  these  latter  make  progiess.^ 

Here  we  have  an  apparent  transition  from  warning 
to  permission.  To  continue  his  instructions  was,  with 
Socrates,  a  part  of  his  mission,  except  in  those  particular 
cases  where  the  inward  voice  forbade  him  ;  thus,  in  so  far 
as  he  followed  his  inclination  to  teach,  he  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  moral  and  reasonable  principle ;  for  the 
contrary,  he  needed  an  inward  prohibition,  which  he  only 
obeyed  because  experience  had  taught  him  that  it  was 
not  a  delusion  or  caprice.  Very  important,  lastly,  is  the 
expression  attributed  to  Socrates  in  Plato's  great  work 
the  ^^  Republic^  He  is  alleging  the  grounds  on  which 
other  earnest  men  have  occupied  themselves  with  philo- 
sophy, and  then  adds  what  has  withheld  him  from  aban- 
doning the  search  after  truth : — 

I  need  not  mention  the  supernatural  sign  which  restrains 
me ;  for  I  fancy  it  has  been  granted  to  few,  if  any,  before  my 
time.  Now,  he  who  has  become  a  member  of  this  little  band, 
and  has  tasted  how  sweet  and  ble«8ed  his  treasure  is,  and  has 
watched  the  madness  of  the  many,  with  the  full  assurance  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  who  takes  a  single  judicious  step  in 
his  public  life,  and  that  there  is  no  ally  with  whom  he  may 
safely  march  to  the  succour  of  the  just ;  nay,  that,  should  he 

'  riwdrus,  §  43.  *  Theeetetus,  §  7. 
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attempt  it,  he  will  be  like  a  man  that  haa  fallen  among  wild 
beasts,  unwilling  to  join  in  their  iniquities,  and  unable  singly 
to  resist  the  fury  of  all,  and  therefore  doomed  to  perish  before 
he  can  be  of  any  service  to  his  country  or  his  friends,  and  do 
no  good  to  himself  or  any  one  else ;  having,  I  say,  weighed  all 
this,  such  a  man  keeps  quiet  and  confines  himself  to  his  own 
concerns,  like  one  who  takes  shelter  }>ehind  a  wail  on  a  stormy 
day,  when  the  wind  is  driving  before  it  a  hurricane  of  dust  and 
rain ;  and  when  from  his  retreat,  he  sees  the  infection  of  law- 
lessness spreading  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  is  well  content, 
if  be  can,  in  any  way,  live  his  life  here  untainted  in  his  own 
person  by  UDrighteous  and  unholy  deeds,  and  when  the  time  for 
his  release  arrives,  take  his  departure  amid  bright  hopes  with 
cheerfulness  and  serenity.^ 

In  this  remarkable  and  touching  confession  of  the  holy 
sage,  we  remark  first,  that  he  by  no  means  disjoins  the 
inward  monitor  from  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  striving 
after  wisdom.  Only  he  avers  that  scarcely  any  one 
before  him  (he  is  of  course  exclusively  speaking  of  the 
Hellenes  in  historical  times)  has  experienced  such  an 
inward  voice,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  be  drawn 
aside  by  any  allurements  or  hindrances  from  that  search  ; 
and  that,  further,  there  are  but  few  who  from  an  inward 
impulse  seek  wisdom  as  their  highest  aim,  and  philosophy 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  True  and  Good.  These  alone, 
he  says,  it  is  who  remain  faithful,  persevere  steadfasly  to 
their  life's  end,  and  depart  hence,  full  of  hope. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  more  precise  limitation 
of  this  moral  instinct  is  involved  in  the  relative  attitude 
of  the  inward  divine  sign  to  deliberate  ratiocinative 
thought.  The  only  sure  authentication  of  the  sign,  is 
that  it  approves  itself  by  experience  in  actual  life,  and 
that  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ratiocination  and  cognition. 
Now,  since  there  subsists  such  a  connection  between  the 
two,  and  since  wisdom  and  holiness  cannot  be  the  result 
of  a  feeling  of  which  we  can  give  no  account  to  ourselves, 

*  Republic;  ii. 
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the  voice  on  the  contrary  must  be  the  instinct  of  the  new- 
man,  that  is  to  say,  of  him  who  has  renounced  his 
natural  self-seeking,  and  is  striving  after  the  True  and 
Good. 

We  have  now  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  one 
which  we  reserve  to  the  close  of  our  observations)  passed 
under  review  all  the  passages  of  the  genuine  Plato  re- 
ferring to  the  Divine  Monitor  of  Socrates.  Now,  did 
not  other  much  more  probable  reasons^  compel  us  to  re- 
gard the  dialogue  handed  down  to  us  among  the  writings 
of  Plato,  under  the  title  of  ^^Theages'*  as  altogether 
spurious,  the  historian  of  the  Socratic  religious  conscious- 
ness would  condemn  that  ancient  but  insipid  composition 
on  the  ground  of  the  thoroughly  outward,  false,  and  con- 
fused conception  it  presents  of  that  phenomenon.  In  this 
dialogue,  the  youthful  Theages  bursts  in  upon  Socrates 
with  the  entreaty  that  he  will  make  a  philosopher  of 
him.  "  If  thou  wilt  (he  says  at  last),  I  know  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  me,  too,  to  attain  as  high  as  others."  On 
this  the  imaginary  Socrates  delivers  himself  as  follows : — 

No,  my  friend  :  you  do  not  know  the  whole  of  the  case.  I 
will  tell  you.  Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  I  have  a  Divine 
Monitor  which  has  attended  me  from  a  boy.  This  is  a  voice 
which,  whenever  it  comes  to  me,  always  stops  me  from  doing 
something  which  I  was  thinking  of  doing;  never  urges  me 
forwards*  And  the  voice  operates,  too,  for  any  of  my  friends 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  me,  and  interposes  to 
prevent  their  doing  something.' 

And  now  he  relates  a  number  of  lame  stories  of  marvels. 
Charmides  wished  to  train  himself  for  the  great  Nemean 
games :  the  voice  told  Socrates  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it, 
he  persisted  ;  and  if  you  ask  him  he  will  tell  you  how 
badly  it  fared  with  him.     Socrates  then  gives  another 

'  More  especially  the  plagiarism  of  whole  passages  which  caDnot  be  inter- 
polations. One  of  them  is  a  conclusion  without  which  the  premiss  yields 
no  sense. 

'  Theages,  §  xi. 
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instance   from   the  history  of  Timarchus,  who  said  to 
Clitomachus  when  he  went  to  his  death : — 

Clitomacbiis,  I  am  now  going  to  my  death  because  I  would 
not  take  the  advice  of  Socrates.  And  what  did  this  refer  to  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  When  Timarchus  and  Philemon  rose  from 
table  and  went  away  to  kill  Nicias  (the  son  of  Heroscamandros) 
they  only  were  privy  to  the  design ;  and  Timarchus  said  to  me : 
"  Now,  Socrates,  you  go  on  drinking ;  I  have  business  else- 
where ;  if  I  prosper,  I  will  return  here."  And  the  voice  warned 
me,  and  I  said  to  him,  '*  Do  not  go :  for  my  usual  divine  warning 
has  been  given  to  me;"  and  he  stopped.  And  shortly  afterwards 
he  again  rose  to  go,  and  said,  ^'  I  am  going,  Socrates ;'"  and  again 
I  made  him  stay.  And  the  third  time,  he  tried  to  escape  my 
notice,  and  went  away  without  saying  anything  to  me,  when  I 
was  attending  to  something  else.  And  so  he  went,  and  did  the 
deed  he  died  for. 

And  about  the  Sicilian  expedition,  you  may  hear  from  many 
persons  what  I  said  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  army. 
And  as  to  past  occurrences  you  may  learn  them  from  those  who 
know  them;  but  you  may  now  make  trial  whether  the  sign  is  worth 
anything.  For  when  Sannio  the  Handsome  went  out  in  the  ex- 
pedition in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  the  sign  was  given  me. 
And  now  he  is  gone  with  Thrasyllus  against  Ephesus  and 
Ionia,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  perish,  or  suffer  something  nearly 
as  bad ;  and  I  have  great  fears  as  to  the  rest  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Lastly,  of  those  who  frequent  his  society,  only  those 
make  progress  whose  reception  the  Monitor  has  favoured 
and  recouiraended.  This  is  decisive  for  the  rest  In  the 
course  of  it,  Aristides^  reports  that  he  has  learnt  nothing 
properly  speaking  from  Socrates,  but  that  he  always  made 
progress  when  he  had  been  with  him  in  the  same  room, 
especially  when  he  had  touched  his  hand.  At  the  close 
Theages  begs  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  with  this 
"  Monitor,"  perhaps  it  will  show  itself  favourable  to  him. 

*  In  the  original,  "  Theages  "  is  here  put  instead  of  Aii^tides,  but  as  this 
is  evidently  owing  to  a  momentary  slip  of  memory  on  the  author's  part,  I 
have  ventured  to  correct  it. — Tb. 
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All  this  wretched  stuff  deserved  in  itself  no  historical 
consideration,  it  is  thoroughly  incoherent  and  un-Socratic. 
But  it  seemed  important  as  a  preliminary,  here  on  neutral 
and  purely  historical  ground,  to  submit  a  specimen  of  the 
pathological  natural  history  of  all  traditions  of  spiritual 
things ;  according  to  which,  what  is  reasonable  is  con- 
tinually transmuted  nito  miraculous  stories,  myths,  fables, 
legends.  But,  moreover,  this  ancient  interpolation  of 
the  **  Theages "  into  the  Platonic  dialogues  has,  alas ! 
demonstrably  become  the  source  of  all  the  dreams  and 
mystical  theories  about  the  daemon  of  Socrates  which 
we  find  in  Plutarch  and  the  Neo-Platonists  ;  while  some 
modern  apologists  for  Christianity,  who  have  judged  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  character  of  Socrates  in  order  to 
exalt  that  of  Christ,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  up 
these  crudities  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  which  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  elder  Christian  Apologists,  especially  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

This  time,  Xenophon  has  really  had  a  very  small  share 
in  such  distortions  and  absurdities.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  that  spurious  composition  which  is  appended  to  Xeno- 
phon's  **  Memorabilia  "  as  the  defence  of  Socrates  ;  since, 
from  the  time  of  Valckenaer,  criticism  has  recorded  its 
verdict  upon  that,  for  all  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
But  the  "  Memorabilia  "  of  the  Athenian  general  itself 
opens  with  a  discussion  of  this  question.  In  it,  he  cer- 
tainly repeats  the  common  talk  of  the  city  :  how,  that  of 
those  who  frequented  the  company  of  Socrates  he  had,  in 
many  ca-es,  counselled  them  to  adopt  or  forbear  from 
some  course  of  action,  and  how  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
further,  about  those  who  had  not  been  willing  to  follow 
his  advice.  The  very  fact  that  here,  it  is  not  only 
warning  that  is  spoken  of,  but  that  incitement  to  action 
is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  it,  proves  that  there 
ought  to  be,  or  at  least  can  be,  no  question  of  the  specific 
operation  of  the  daemonic  sign.  It  was  natural  that 
Socrates  should  give  up  those  who  de5?pised  his  counsels : 
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if  there  were  germs  of  something  better  in  them,  they 
would  come  back  to  him  at  a  later  period,  and  seek  help 
and  counsel  where  they  were  to  be  found. 

Then,  however,  he  goes  on^  to  speak  of  Socrates'  be- 
haviour with  his  friends  and  intimate  scholars  and  dis- 
ciples. According  to  him  Socrates  said  in  substance, 
that  what  a  man  could  learn  must  be  decided  according 
to  human  reason,  but  what  one  could  not  learn  through 
wisdom,  we  could  learn  alone  through  prophecy.  How 
to  sow  a  field,  to  build  a  house,  to  lead  an  army  and  the 
like,  belonged  to  the  first  class ;  but  he  who  desired  to 
know  who  would  reap  the  harvest,  or  inhabit  a  house, 
or  whether  a  campaign  would  prove  successful,  must 
have  recourse  to  the  oracles  and  soothsayers.  That  there 
were  two  classes  of  possessed  persons,  or  those  held  in  the 
power  of  daemons ;  first,  those  who  believed  that  human 
wisdom  was  suflScient  for  all  things,  and  secondly,  those 
who  would  learn  by  means  of  prophecy,  that  which  the 
gods  had  given  men  to  know  by  means  of  wisdom.  It  was 
not  permitted  to  inquire  of  the  gods,  whether  it  were 
advisable  to  choose  one  versed  in  charioteering  or  steer- 
ing for  a  coachman  or  pilot,  or  one  not  so  versed.  This 
was  the  province  of  rational  reflection.  But  things  of 
the  other  class,  the  gods  showed  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  propitious.  Therefore,  according  to  the  Socratic 
theory,  to  those  who  truly  feared  God, — the  truly  pious, 
the  good. 

Hence,  however  the  case  may  stand  with  other  pheno- 
mena of  this  kind,  so  much  is  certain — and  this  must 
here  be  clearlv  stated — that  it  was  not  Socrates  who  had 
a  dasmon,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  possessed 
with  dsemons  who  attribute  such  to  him.  According  to 
all  genuine  testimonies,  Socrates  has  simply  spoken  of  an 
inward  voice,  which  warned  him  not  to  undertake  some- 
thing in  itself  not  reprehensible.  He  sees  in  this  a  special 
boon  from  the  Deity,  who  has  granted  to  him  a  guide, 

»  §  6-9. 
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where  rational  deliberation  was  insufficient;  and,  more- 
over, in  order  to  restrain  him  from  certain  acts,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  with  that  which  was  really- 
good  for  him,  nor  frustration  of  God's  gracious  purposes 
towards  him.  Lastly,  he  expressly  places  this  inward 
voice  in  the  closest  connection  with  deliberate  moral 
effort  based  upon  cognition. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  to  the  ultimate  question  which 
here  concerns  us,  namely,  the  creed  of  Socrates  respecting 
the  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  or  actual  Providence, — the 
Good  as  the  determining  end  of  nature  and  of  history — it 
is  clear,  that  in  such  a  faith  alone  could  that  instinct  have 
its  source,  unless  indeed  we  refer  it  to  magic  and  sorcery. 
Now  Socrates  asserts  the  same  hkewise  unequivocally,  in 
the  last  and  most  solemn  moment  of  his  public  life,  at 
the  close  of  his  defence.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

Nor  does  what  now  happens  to  me  happen  without  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Deity  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better 
for  me  to  die  and  to  have  done  with  the  things  of  this  world. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  the  sign  never  warned  me,  nor  turned 
me  from  my  course,  and  that  I  feel  no  anger  either  towards 
those  who  have  condemned  me,  or  towards  my  accusers. 

Hence,  regarded  as  a  world-historical  fact  of  religious 
consciousness,  that  prophetic  vision  at  the  close  of  Socrates' 
life  (as  we  have  already  hinted  in  a  former  chapter)  is 
nothing  else  than  that  moral  faculty  of  premonition,  re- 
mainhig  within  the  Hmit  of  negation,  which,  in  the  Jewish 
prophets,  displays  itself  affirmatively.  For  the  latter  is 
also  prohibitory ;  it  forbids  them  to  do  this  or  that,  to 
undertake  a  journey,  for  instance.  But  it  also  shows  them 
what  shall  come  to  ])ass,  what  is  to  be  done  or  expected 
under  given  circumstances.  Socrates'  prophetic  voice 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  geniune  utterances  of  the 
Pythia,  as  the  visions  of  the  prophets  do  to  the  auguries 
of  the  other  Semitic  seers,  from  the  avaricious  Balaam 
up  to  the  honest  Agabus,  who  predicted  to  St.  Paul  his 
arrest.     In  this  sense  alone  can  we  assent  to  Hegel  when 
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he  says,^  that  the  daBinon  of  Socrates  was  a  cross  between 
the  externality  of  oracle  and  the  purely  inward  working 
of  the  Spirit.  For  indeed  that  peculiar  phase  of  religious 
consciousness  is  purely  internal  I  The  phenomenon  of  a 
prognosticating  Spirit  is,  with  Socrates  as  with  the  prophets, 
a  moral  one,  standing  in  harmony  with  and  presupposing 
rational  deliberate  speech  and  action;  it  is  the  fruit  of 
moral  purity,  and  the  reward  of  faithful  search  after  God. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
account,  they  yield  us  the  indisputable  fact  that  Socrates 
possessed  a  faculty  of  the  ethical  being,  which  we  must 
denominate,  in  distinction  from  miracle,  a  personal, 
wonder-working  energy ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ethical  quality 
of  the  life-instinct.  According  to  the  foregoing,  its  essence 
we  must  define  to  be,  that  conscience  had  become  to  him 
an  infallible  sense  of  that  which  was  inimical  to  the  life  of 
his  ethical  (pneumatic,  spiritual)  Psyche ;  in  like  manner 
as  the  physical  instinct  indicates  the  presence  of  that 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  animal,  or  natural  Psyche. 
In  this  region,  the  sensible  conditions  of  time,  nay,  even 
those  of  space,  fall  away ;  and  hence,  even  at  the  great 
crisis  of  his  Psyche,  we  see  Socrates  certain  that  it  is 
not  on  the  morrow,  but  the  day  after,  that  he  should 
drink  the  cup  of  hemlock. 

If,  finally,  we  compare  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Socrates  with  that  of  other  founders  of  philosophical  or 
religious  communities  or  schools,  in  particular  with  that 
of  Pythagoras,  Buddha,  and  Zoroaster,  we  discover  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  to  be,  that  Socrates  was  the  only- 
one  among  them,  who  taught  nothing  as  a  dogma  but 
that  which  he  found  in  his  own  inner  consciousness ;  that 
which  approved  itself  to  be  true  by  reason  and  refiection. 
For  his  disciples,  he  did  not  reject  either  mysteries  or 
oracles,  but  he  held  himself  apart  from  both,  after  he  had 
once  recoguizecl  that  what  was  true  in  them  could  be 

*  Wcrke,  xiv.  9o, 
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discovered  with  greater  certainty  and  precision  by  the 
analysis  of  one's  own  inward  experience  to  be  a  truth  of 
our  reason ;  and,  moreover,  by  such  an  analysis  alone, 
could  be  demonstrated  and  recognized  to  be  the  soul's 
own  especial  treasure.  Now,  since  he  joined  with  rever- 
ence and  hearty  devotion  in  the  outward  reUgious  cultus 
of  the  State,  offering  up  meanwhile  his  own  secret 
prayers  to  the  Deity;  we  can  only  see  in  his  attitude 
towards  mysteries  and  oracles,  a  warning  not  to  seek 
satisfaction  to  the  heart  touching  our  earthly  lot  and  the 
destination  of  the  soul,  in  any  outward  thing,  when  we 
are  in  a  position  to  find  it  within  ourselves.  Those  or- 
dinances, he  says,  proceed  upon  correct  assumptions  re- 
specting the  relation  of  man  to  God ;  but  they  confer  no 
actual  knowledge  of  God,  and  therefore,  in  the  long  run 
they,  like  the  popular  cultus,  end  with  putting  something 
outward  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  inward,  though 
pretending  to  something  more  exalted. 

If  we  follow  out  these  thoughts  into  their  consequences, 
they  involve  a  great  prophetic  apprehension.  The  dif- 
ference between  what  is  external  and  what  is  internal 
must  vanish ;  and  it  will  vanish,  for  "  the  God  takes  care 
for  us,"  as  Socrates  used  to  say.  This  practical  belief 
and  train  of  ideas  find  their  continuation  and  further  de- 
velopment in  the  godlike  intellect  of  Plato. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PLATO. 

If  we  attempt  to  construct  for  ourselves  a  truthful  picture 
of  the  consciousness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  tower 
above  all  others  as  the  organs  of  that  Socratic   belief 
which   we  have  been   considering,  we  must  e^^pecially 
beware  of  losing  ourselves  among  comparatively  unim- 
portant details,  and  falling  into  the  error  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  proverb,  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.     Some  of  the  most  recent  products  of  philosophy 
reveal   indeed  a  still   greater  danger,  namely,  that   of 
denying  the  existence  of  the  trees  themselves,  because  we 
see  nothing  but  oaks  and  beeches,  palms  and  cypresses  ; 
which  brings  us  to  the  verge  of  that  last  step  in  Nihilism, 
the    assertion  that   we   never  perceive   anything  in  it3 
essence,  but  merely  the  accidents  appertaining  to  pheno- 
mena, whereby  one  oak  or  beech  is  distinguished  from 
another.      When  this  point  has  been  reached,  there  is 
indeed  an  end  of  philosophy ;  but  with  the  recklessness 
of  despair  men  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  vice, 
or  else  of  a  priestly  corporation  which    manufactures 
truth,  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  for  souls.     But 
the  readers  whom  we  seek,  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  truth,  and  a  truth  revealed  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  will  be  willing  to  assist  us  in  discoveriag^ 
it  by  a  review  of  facts.     Brought  by  our  historical  survey 
to  a  critical  turning-point  in  the  religious  feeling  of  man- 
kind, we  ought  not  to  forget  that  what  is  current  amonir 
us  now,  was  then  presented  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time.     We  will,  therefore,  prefix  to  the  separate  discus- 
sions into  which  we  shall  pass  for  illustrative  instances. 
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a  few  unequivocal  propositions,  in  order  once  for  all  to 
raise  the  level  of  our  reflections  above  all  slavery  to  the 
letter  and  bondage  to  syllables. 

First  :  Tlie  philosophical  writings  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle are  in  themselves,  each  in  their  own  way,  a  testimony 
to  the  collective  human  consciousness  of  God  s  agency 
in  History,  such  as  had  not  previously  existed. 

Secondly  :  They  are  so  objectively,  by  the  fact  that 
these  thinkers  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the  Good  and 
the  True,  and  do  not  sever  Eeason  from  the  consciousness 
and  the  energy  of  the  ethical  vohtion. 

Thirdly  :  They  are  so,  as  regards  the  Form,  by  the 
fact  that  both  conduct  their  arguments  neither  by 
authoritative  affirmations,  theological  assumptions,  nor 
aphoristic  observations;  but  aim  by  consecutive  logical 
analysis  of  thought  to  produce  an  independent  convic- 
tion in  the  mind,  which  shall  carry  within  itself  its  own 
guarantee  and  possibility  of  correction. 

Fourthly:  Any  proper  investigation  of  the  religious 
conceptions  of  either  only  began  with  Schleiermacher  and 
Hegel,  and  is  by  no  means  as  yet  exhausted. 

Both  philosophers  take  their  stand  on  the  Socratic 
theory ;  in  method  and  details  they  differ  widely  from 
each  other,  but  so  all-dominating  is  that  theory  of  the 
universe  in  both,  as  also  the  confidence  in  the  power  of 
a  pure  dialectic  to  produce  conviction,  that  they  supple- 
ment fiir  more  than  they  conflict  with  each  other.  Then 
again,  they  have  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
Christian  fathers,  and  Aristotle  has  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  imperfectly  known  or  understood,  had 
power  to  kindle  or  to  fan  the  divine  flame  of  intellectual 
thought  among  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans.  The 
discovery  and  study  of  the  writings  of  both  in  the  West, 
was  the  most  important  exploit  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  scientific,  philological,  and 
philosophical  investigation  of  their  systems,  is  one  of  the 
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fairest  fruits  of  the  critical  school  of  this  century.  Both 
these  Masters  have  undertaken  what  no  one  before  them 
had  done,  viz.  to  seek  out  the  laws  of  Mind ;  therefore, 
of  the  Order  of  the  Kosmos;  and  each  has  furnished 
large  contributions  towards  this  end  with  unsurpassed 
ability. 

The  philosopher  who  takes  Mind  as  identical  with  the 
Good   and  True,  and  ethical  Eeason  as   the   exponent 
thereof    in    the    phenomena,  not   only   affirms  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  existence  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
world,  but  also  the  intrinsic  unity  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  progressive  efficiency  of  the  divine  element  among 
mankind.     For  Mind  is  in  its  very  nature  the  source  of 
movement  and  change  ;  nay,  the  sole  motive  power,  the 
Primordial  Principle ;  and  no  one  has  insisted  on  tliis 
more  strongly  than  the  divine  Plato.     In  his  view,  the 
ethical  idea  ought  to   pervade  the  Actual   throughout; 
for  it  is   the   only   substantive  reality  in   things.     All 
things  ought  to  be  based  on  reason  and  justice ;  above  all, 
the  State ;  the  true  state-craft  (politics)  is  to  him  the 
same  as  the  Moral  Law  (ethics)  "writ  large."     Now  this 
Plato  has  reasoned  out  dialectically,  quite  independently  of 
those  particular  practical  suggestions  of  his,  which  neither 
in  antiquity  nor  in  modern  times  have  met  with   any 
notable  favour.     He   demonstrates  that  the   very  same 
faculties  and  forces  organically  exist  in  the  soul,  that  are 
presented  in  the  body  politic.     Namely ;  as  in  the  State, 
three  organically  diverse  energies  co-exist, — those  which 
we  Germans  denote  as  Lehrstand,  Wehrstand  and  Ndhr- 
stand,  while  the   Greek   calls  them   the  Trainina.  the 
Protective  (or  Helping)^  and  the  Industrial  (or  Gainftil) 
functions ; — so  in  the  individual  man  do  there  co-exist  the 
Rational  principle^  or  Cognition,  the  Irascible  (or  High 
Spirit),   and   the   Concupiscent  (or  Appetency).      Thus 
Ethics  reflects  itself  in  the  State ;  Politicks  in  the  Soul  ; 
Ethics  gains  energy  through  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
reduction  to  actual  practice,  and  Politics  recognizes  the 
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necessity  of  not  placing  actual  realities  in  discordance 
with  the  organism  typified  in  each  individual  soul.  This 
had  never  been  said  by  any  one  before  Plato :  once 
reasoned  out  dialectically,  its  truth  so  forces  itself  upon 
the  thinker  and  inquirer,  that  he  cannot  well  overlook 
it  unless  designedly,  under  whatever  aspect  he  may  first 
have  seen  it,  and  whatever  form  he  may  finally  select  as 
his  mode  of  expressing  it.  Hence,  it  is  not  only  immoral 
but  also  irrational  to  attempt  to  constrain  any  one  to 
belief ;  and  to  assume  without  due  grounds  anything  that 
concerns  the  mind,  must  appear  as  immoral  as  it  is  ob- 
viously unreasonable. 

It  is  less  generally  recognized  that  Plato  has  with  a 
sagacious  prescience  applied  this  idea,  and  enabled  others 
to  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  universal  history.  He  was  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  nations  and  territories  adjacent 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  of  these  he  had  traced  out 
the  conditions  and  histories  with  a  keen  eye  of  scrutiny. 
His  own  very  remarkable  application  of  these  truths  is 
contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  Republic^'  where  his 
words  (put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates)  are  as  follows  : — 

Tell  me  then,  I  continued,  can  we  possibly  refuse  to  admit 
that  there  exists  in  each  of  us  the  same  generic  parts  and  cha- 
racteristics as  are  found  in  the  state  ?  For  I  presume  the  state 
has  not  received  them  from  any  other  source.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  presence  of  the  spirited  ele- 
ment in  cities  is  not  to  be  ti-aced  to  individuals,  wherever  this 
character  is  imputed  to  the  people,  as  it  is  to  the  natives  of 
Thrace  and  Scythia,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  northern 
countries ;  or  the  love  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  our  own  country ;  or  the  love  of  riches,  which 
people  would  especially  connect  with  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.* 

Let  us  first  make  the  meaning  of  this  passage  clear 
to  ourselves  by  placing  the  corresponding  triads  side  by 
side  with  their  corresponding  historical  exponents. 

*  Davies  and  Vaughan'i  "  I^epuLlic/'  p.  154. 
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IN   THE   SOUL   THERE  ARE 

The  Irascible  Principle,      The  Rational  PrinripU.  The  Concupiscent  Principle. 

(Emotion,  or  Hi^h       (Reason  or  power  of  (Desire  to  appropriate.) 
Spirit. )                          though  t, ) 

IN   THE  STATE, 

The  Protectors,         The  Votaries  of  Knowledge,  The  Votaries  of  Wealth, 

(The  military  class.)             (Teachers.)  (The  operative  or  pro- 


ducing classes.) 


IN  HISTORY, 


The  Thracians  and  Scythians        The  Hellenic         The  Phoenicians  and  ^yptians, 
and  the  Northern  nations  in  tribes 

gtneral. 

(Turanians.)  (Aryans.)         (Semites  and  Khamites,  or 

primitive  Semites. 

Through  the  connecting  of  ethnology  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  language,  we  have  now  the  best  reasons  for 
believing  that,  in  that  Mediterranean  world  of  antiquity, 
Plato  recognized  the  three  great  historical  races  of  Man- 
kind, and  has  defined  with  perfect  correctness  their 
scientific  characteristics  in  all  ages.  And  further,  he  has 
sought  and  found  this  after  the  manner  of  a  true  philo- 
sopher, for  he  has  taken  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul 
for  his  basis,  and  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  or 
discover.  And  he  has  arrived  at  this  apprehension  by 
as  simple  and  sagacious  a  combination  of  universal  truths 
with  correctly  perceived  real  facts,  as  was  exhibited  in 
the  procedure  of  Pythagoras,  with  regard  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  Thus  in  his  surveys  of  the  world  and 
history,  he  has  started  from  that  which  constitutes  the 
kernel  of  faith  in  a  moral  order  of  the  world ;  namely, 
that  all  human  characteristics,  such  as  language  and 
polity,  law  and  custom,  are  organic  effects  of  the  vital 
instinct  implanted  in  individuals,  and  consequently,  that 
the  multifarious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  nations  are 
nothing  more  than  embodiments  of  the  human  organism 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Further,  in  thus  treating  the  State  as  an  analogy  of 
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the  human  organism  on  a  larger  scale,  there  is  the  germ 
of  an  apprehension  of  the  law  of  development  in  human* 
ity.  For  since,  according  to  Plato's  fundamental  Socratic 
theory,  it  is  the  destination  of  man  that  the  reasoning, 
cognitive,  conscious  element  in  his  nature  should  more 
and  more  rise  to  supremacy  ;  Plato  must  also  in  drawing 
out  this  parallel  between  the  State  and  the  individual 
soul,  have  had  in  his  mind  an  analogous  progress  of  the 
human  race  developing  itself  in  commonwealths.  On 
this  view.  Humanity  must  needs  become  Hellenized. 
And  has  it  not  been  so,  and  is  it  not  still  so  continually, 
in  all  that  the  Hellene  has  conducted  to  completeness 
ivorthy  of  humanity  ? 

Indications  of  such  glimpses  of  a  continuous  unfolding 
of  the  religious  consciousness  and  hence  of  the  whole  of 
human  nature,  do  in  fact  present  themselves  in  nume- 
rous passages  in  Plato's  philosophical  dialogues.  In  his 
"  Laws "  he  insists  strongly  that  the  principle  of  our 
actions  ought  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  world's 
order,  viz.  the  glorification  of  the  Supreme  Good  by  the 
self-surrender  of  the  individual  to  the  Good ;  in  order 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole.  Plato's 
ontological  scheme  in  the  "  Timceus  "  is  based  on  this 
idea,  and  aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  show  that  the 
Good  is  not  only  the  principle  of  Being  in  things,  but 
also  that  of  their  phenomenally  coming-to-be.  If  we  eli- 
minate the  physical  illustrations,  then  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  the  world's  order  come 
out  clearly,  and  show  themselves  to  be  identical  in  sub- 
stance with  the  religious  belief  of  Socrates.  The  fun- 
damental postulates  which  Timaeus  lays  down,  beginning 
with  the  final  conclusions  Jfrom  the  dialogues  on  the 
Kepublic  (§  9-21),  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  twelve 
theses.  These  we  will  give,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Plato's 
own  words,  but  in  addition,  where  it  seems  necessary, 
translate  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  reasoning  into 
our  philosophical  terminology,  agreeably  to  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  their  true  meaning. 
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1.  That  which  always  is,  and  remains  always  the  eame,  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  always  in-the^a^t-of-becom- 
ing^  but  never  is. 

2.  The  former  is  apprehended  by  the  Season  as  true ;  of  the 
latter,  we  form  opinions  by  means  of  the  unreasoning  percep- 
tions of  the  senses.' 

3.  All  that  comes  into  being  must  proceed  from  a  cause,  for 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  a  coming  into  existence  apart  from 
a  cause. 

4.  The  Kosmos  (universe)  has  come  into  existence ;  for  it  is 
an  object  of  sight  and  touch,  and  has  a  body  :  therefore  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  category  of  what  either  is  in  the  act  of  coming^ 
to-^be^  or  has  come-to-be :  therefore  it  had  a  beginning :  therefore 
it  proceeded  from  a  cause. 

5.  This  First  Cause  we  call  God :  He  is  the  Good :  but  the 
Kosmos  is  the  Supreme  Beauty  (more  beautiful  than  its  single 
parts).  Now,  since  the  Beautiful  is  the  perfect  Manifestation  of 
the  Good,  the  universe  must  be  a  true  expression  of  the  highest 
Good,  and  that  which  eternally  is,  must  itself  be  the  archetype 
of  the  world's  order. 

6.  This  benign  purpose  or  providence  (pronoia)  of  God  we 
rightly  regard  as  the  determining  cause  of  the  world's  coming  into 
existence. 

7.  The  Divine  principle  in  the  visible  world  is  Order^ — the 
unifying  thought  of  God.  In  Plato's  language,  the  idea  is  ex- 
pressed thus :  God  found  the  visible  world  in  chaotic  commotion, 
and  reduced  it  to  order;  forasmuch  as  Order  corresponds  to 
his  own  Essence. 

8.  The  conscious  mind  (or  Nous)  of  the  collective  Whole  is 
the  Supreme  Principle.  On  this  point,  we  have  in  Plato  the 
following  train  of  ideas.  That  which  is  endowed  with  reason 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  which  is  destitute  of  the  thinking 
faculty ;  but  nothing  can  partake  of  reason  without  a  sonl ; 
hence  God  endowed  the  soul  {Kosmic-soul)  \i\ih  reason,  and  the 
body  {Ko8niiC'body=^\\s\h\G  universe)  with  beauty,  and  on  this 
wise  he  fashioned  the  universe — the  Kosmos.  According  to  this 
idea,  God  fashioned  the  universe  after  the  pattern  of  His  own 
thought  of  the  creation ;  of  which'  all  living  things  are  parts, 
both  individually  and  according  to  their  several  species.     As 

*  The  former  are  necessary  objects  of  the  Eeason, — the  latter  relatively 
discerned  through  the  mediation  of  sensible  perceptions. — Tr. 
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that  thought  of  God  includes  within  itself  all  conceivable  living 
things^  so  does  this  Kosmos  include  ourselves  and  all  the  visible 
creation  around  us.^ 

9.  The  oneness  of  the  eternal  thought  makes  a  Unity  of  all 
the  collective  objects  of  sense.  Plato  says:  There  is,  therefore, 
only  one  Heaven  (one  world-body),  and  neither  two  worlds,  nor 
an  inOnlty  of  worlds,  but  this  Heaven  came  into  existence  as  a 
single  universe,  sole-bom  (an  only-hom — fiovoyep^s)  and  will 
remain  so.  Now  as  that  first  One  is  the  Eternal  Ood  ;  so  is  the 
Kosraic-soul  in  the  Kosmos,  the  phenomenal  Ood.  The  latter 
he  calls  the  self-sufficing,  blessed  God.* 

10.  Time  is  the  reduction  of  motion  to  number  in  the  things 
that  have  come-to-be.'  The  idea  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
"  Timseus :"  God  recognized  in  the  universe  the  derivative  image 
of  Himself  and  fabricated  Time  as  an  imperishable  image,  with 
movement  by  steps  of  number,  of  the  Eternity  inherent  in  the 
One  Being.  To  that  which  comes  into  existence  under  the 
condition  of  time,  appertains  the  was  and  the  will  be ;  the  is, 
properly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  the  Eternal.  The  arche- 
type is,  throughout  eternity,  a  present  existence,  but  Time,  on 
the  contrary,  is  continually  that  which  has  been,  is,  and  is  about 
to  be.* 

11.  The  eternal  idea  of  the  creation  lives  in  man  at 
first  hand,  not  through  the  mediation  of  the  outward  world. 
God  implanted  side  by  side  in  the  human  soul  the  unreasoning 
and  the  reasoning  faculties ;  the  latter,  or  Season,  moreover, 
after  a  twofold  mode :  for  it  is,  first,  an  understanding  of  sensible 
objects  by  means  of  their  generic  ideas ;  i,e,  the  understanding 
of  the  genera  and  species  which  God  has  implanted  in  things ; 
and  secondly  a  consciousness  of  the  Eternal  itself,  as  the  un- 
changeable causal  Being  of  all  things;  from  which  follows 
necessarily  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  thought  is 
expressed  in  the  language  of  mythical  and  poetical  tradition 
by  saying  that  all  other  living  creatures  God  caused  to  be 
created  by  the  agency  of  subordinate  divinities,  but  the  human 
soul  He  created  Himself,  constructing  it  according  to  the  same 
laws,  and  compounding  it  from  the  same  materials,  out  of 
which  the  gods  themselves  (the  Earth  and  planets,  with   the 

1  Tinireiis,  §§  9-11. 
«  See  §  12  and  §  13.     Comp.  with  the  clope  of  the  "  Timieus." 
»  See  Brandis.  *  S  14. 
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children  of  Earth  and  Heaven, — of  Graia  and  Uranos, — accord- 
ing to  the  received  creed)  had  proceeded;  only  the  best  part  of 
these  materials  was  already  used  up.  The  three  constituents  of 
which  the  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm  are  compounded,  are  the 
Identical  (the  Eternal),  the  Different  (Matter),  and  the 
Essential  (Form).  The  Identicdl  is  plainly  enough  that  which 
truly  and  eternally  is ;  the  alone  ever-present,  having  no 
antithesis;  the  Different  is,  for  us,  the  direct  opposite, — that 
which  is  ever  in  a  state  of  flux,  unsubstantial,  devoid  of 
Reason,  indeterminate.  For  in  the  objects  that  have  come  to 
be,  the  Essence  or  Form  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  idea  of 
the  genus  or  species,  in  virtue  of  which  each  object,  each  indi- 
vidual, receives  its  definite  existence  in  time  and  space :  i.  e.  a 
plant,  a  tree,  an  oak,  &c.  This  character  of  the  thing  as  the 
object  of  intellect,  does  not  lie  in  the  phenomenal,  fluctuating, 
individual  factor,  but  in  the  Ideal  of  the  type  as  a  whole. 
Hence  in  the  particular  human  souls,  the  Essential  element 
consists  in  the  Ideal  of  humanity  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in 
each.  On  this  subject  he  says  further :  the  prototypes  of  these 
human  souls,  formed  according  to  divine  laws,  were  first  dis- 
tributed among  the  stars,  and  are  equal  to  them  in  number; 
then,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  necessity,  were  ingrafted 
into  bodies,  the  most  perfect  of  them  as  men.  These  may, 
while  on  earth,  incur  by  wickedness  the  penalty  of  degradation 
to  the  nature  of  beasts,  and  their  transformations  will  only 
cease,  when  in  virtue  of  the  energy  of  the  Identical  working  in 
them,  they  are  enabled  to  subdue  the  irrational  element  in 
themselves  by  Season.  But  he  who  leads  a  good  life  during 
the  time  allotted  to  him  here,  will  return  to  his  star  and  lead 
there  a  life  corresponding  to  that  of  his  pre-existent  state. 

12.  Man  can  make  the  phenomenal  world  yield  him  a  clear 
consciousness  of  God,  by  connecting  his  inward  intuitions  with 
his  contemplation  of  the  universe.  But  origination  and  begin- 
ning are  not  objects  of  our  intellectual  cognizance.  This  idea 
is  expressed  thuB  by  Plato.*  The  Kosmos  has  sprung  from  a 
union  of  necessity  with  mind,  and  mind  got  the  better  of 
necessity  by  prevailing  with  her  to  conduct  to  the  best  issue  the 
chief  part  of  what  was  on  the  eve  of  existence ;  and  thus  the 
universe  shaped  itself  after  its  present  fashion.  But  to  give 
a  worthy  and  truthful   account   of  the    beginning   itself,    is 

*  Tiraaeus,  48. 
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beyond  the  power  of  the  wise  man  ;  he  can  do  no  more  than 
bring  forward  something  more  probable  than  that  which  others 
have  said  before  him. 

In  these  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  "  Timosus^'  which 
are  independent  of  all  their  accompanying  physical  hypo- 
theses, and  are  easily  diverted  of  their  poetic  garb,  we  have 
the  ideas  which  in  the  following  six  centuries,  though  not 
taken  in  their  pure  form  or  clearly  understood,  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  the  higher 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind.  They  had  never 
previously  been  unfolded  in  this  manner,  nay,  their  root- 
idea  had  never  been  expressed  in  a  philosophical  form  at 
all,  before  the  time  of  Socrates,  not  even  by  Pythagoras 
or  Anaxagoras.  Plato  himself,  on  the  contrary,  has  in 
all  the  varied  topics  embraced  by  his  writings,  from  his 
earUest  dialogues  up  to  his  "  Republic^''  developed  them 
organically  and  elaborated  them  in  detail.  And  while 
the  general  Platonic  theory  of  the  world,  through  the 
elevation  of  its  ideas,  the  subtlety  of  its  dialectic,  and  the 
graceful  mode  of  its  presentation,  exerted  a  mighty  and 
indelible  influence  on  the  Graeco-Koman  world,  which  at 
that  date  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  the  brutaUzing  efiects 
of  barbarism  and  corrupt  morals,  —  this  metaphysical 
aspect  of  it  in  particular  has  stood  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  with  primitive  Christianity  from  the  very  outset 
of  the  latter.  The  word  Monogenes^  the  one-bom,  the 
only-begotten  {Unigenitus^  with  Cicero  Unigena)  meets 
us  here  in  its  metaphysical  sense,  for  the  first  time  in 
history ;  nearly  four  centuries  before  Christ,  and  nearly 
five,  before  it  was  associated  in  the  gospel  of  the  Apostle 
John  with  the  Logos ;  —  the  Eternal  Word,  and  its 
human  manifestation.  This  use  of  the  phrase  is  derived 
neither  from  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  nor  from  the 
outlying  Semitic  traditions,  though  it  is  not  unallied  with 
the  latter.  The  metropolis  of  Alexandria  formed  the 
bridge  [between  Platonism  and  Christianity]  through  the 
mediation  of  Jewish  speculative  thought,  which  for  us  is 
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that  presented  in  the  works  of  Philo  (the  renowned 
author  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ),  but  which 
had  certainly  been  for  at  least  a  century  before  his  date 
gradually  elaborating  itself  in  Alexandria.^ 

As  regards  the  Logos, — or  Word, — it  is  in  the  writings 
of  Philo  that  we  first  encounter  this  second  element  of  St. 
John's  thought.  The  use  of  this  term  displays  more  than 
anything  else  the  interfusion  which  had  taken  place  in 
Alexandria  between  Jewish  and  Greek,  or  Semitic  and 
Aryan,  elements  of  religious  thought.  Already  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  written  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  the  "  Sophia,'  or  "  Divine  Wisdom"  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  had  acquired  a  metaphysical  sense,  coincident 
with  that  of  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord ; "  which  was  the 
primitive  Hebrew  phrase  to  express  God's  creative  will 
and  thought.  In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, this  Hebrew  term  is  rendered  by  Logos,  Word,  the 
Word  of  God,  and  thus  it  was  by  an  easy  transition  that 
this  Greek  term  was  quahfied  for  its  higher  appUcation 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  the  Logos  in  God  Himself, 
in  order  to  express  the  eternal  self-consciousness  of  the 
Deity.  This  is  what  in  fact  has  evidently  taken  place ; 
of  course  without  any  notion  of  an  actual  Hypostasis, 
or  Person.  This  latter  conception  no  one  before  the 
later  Christian  theologians  had  transferred  from  the 
human  sphere  into  the  divine ; — from  the  domain  of  that 
which  only  by  limitation  can  come-to-be,  —  to  that  of 
Absolute  Being,  the  Deity  Himself.  The  Prosopon  or 
"  Countenance  "  of  the  ancient  Fathers  is  not  Person,  but 
manifestation  of  essence ; — the  "  Presence  "  or  "  Face  "  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  sense.  The  Person,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  is  to  them  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten,  the  realization  of  the  Logos  in  human  nature, 
— "  in  the  flesh." 

Such  is  the  external,  historical  chain  of  ideas.     It  is 
very  important  to  know  it,  but  still  more  important  to 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  0. 
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understand  it.  This,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  done  without 
considering  somewhat  more  closely  the  Platonic  idea 
itself.  What  right  had  Plato  to  call  the  universe  figura- 
tively the  "  only  Son  of  God  ?  "  Certainly  there  appears 
a  somewhat  loose  connection  between  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  Only  Son 
to  express  the  visible  universe.  We  are  ready  to  assume 
with  him  that  the  Kosmos  is  the  vehicle  of  God's  eternal 
thought  using  as  its  organs  Space  (local  existence)  and 
Time;  distinguished  therefore  from  Him  as  Becoming 
from  Being^  and  as  Existence  in  successive  Phenomena 
from  Existence  Eternal  and  Absolute.  There  has  been 
at  least  as  yet  no  equally  simple  and  suitable  philoso- 
phical formula  contrived,  to  make  God  and  the  Universe 
distinct  without  severing  them,  and  to  unite  them  without 
intermingling  them.  He  who  finds  Pantheism  here,  must 
be  content  to  find  it  also  in  the  gospel.  Now  irom  this 
it  indubitably  follows,  that  the  world  is  a  unity,  because 
otherwise  we  must  deny  the  unity  of  the  Eternal  Eeason. 
Because  there  is  one  divine  Eeason,  therefore  there 
can  be  but  one  Universe.  But  when  we  strip  the  phrase 
"  Only  Son  "  of  all  that  is  figurative  and  mythological 
(as  Plato  evidently  expects  of  us),  how  shall  we  arrive  at 
a  proof  that  in  the  universe,  regarded  as  a  whole,  any 
true  personality  is  lurking  ?  For  Consciousness  is  want- 
ing to  it !  Our  intelligence  knows  no  personality  save  the 
free  self-determination  of  the  individual  conscious  human 
being.  Now  we  cannot  palm  upon  Plato  any  notion  of 
a  "  personal  God,"  if  we  bear  in  mind  his  general  idea 
of  God ;  the  idea  that  He  is  the  One  Eternal,  the  Un- 
limited, the  substantial  Being  of  all  things,  the  Eternal, 
exempt  from  conditions  of  Time  or  Space.  In  this  sense, 
Plato  could  no  more  than  Aristotle,  or  in  fact  any  philo- 
sopher, conceive  of  a  personal  God,  "  a  Supreme  Being." 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  "  Only  Child,"  or  "  only-begotten," 
or  *-Son  of  God,"  in  its  highest  and  unique  sense,  is 
indisputably  based  upon  conceptions  relating  to  human 
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nature.     No  such  element  can  we  be  allowed  to  slip  in  and 
intrude  into  the  Eternal ;  but  still  less  are  we  justified  in 
flinging  into  the  Macrocosm,  the  human  personality  of  the 
Microcosm.     Personality  presupposes  consciousness  ;  that 
is  exactly  what  is  lacking  to  the  outward  world  as  a  whole, 
or  Nature,  the  grand  similitude  of  God  in  Time  and  Space- 
Thus  from  this  point  of  view,  Plato's  chain  of  reasoning 
does  not  seem  justified.     But  it  further  contradicts  the 
inward  consciousness  of  man.     The  soul,  considered  as 
the  unify  of  the  ethical  human  being,  never  will  or  can 
retain  its  grasp  of  any  direct  relation  to  the  outward 
world ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outward  world  is  its  anti- 
thesis, while  God  is  their  mutual  connecting  link.     The 
path  to  any  intercourse  with  the  Mind  of  the  universe  lies 
through  the  Conscious  Mind,  that  is,  through  God,  the 
Eternal.     Reason  can  find  Reason  only  in  God, — as  the 
Eternal  Thought  of  the  world — and  in  man ;  therefore 
only  in  that  which  possesses  consciousness.     Man  is  the 
aim  of  God  cogitating  the  universe ;  God  is  the  immediate 
object  of  Man's  loving  thought ;  of  his  prayer.     To  this 
religious  consciousness  of  the  man  who  feels  God's  pre- 
sence in  his  own  heart,  what  are  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 
Blessed  creatures,  who  obeying  unconsciously  the  laws  of 
gravitation  implanted  in  them,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  light,  produce  and  sustain  that  to 
which  they  are  appointed,  though  themselves  remaining 
eternally  unconscious ;  while  the  mind  of  man  "  searches 
even  the  deep  things  of  God,"  apprehends  the  laws  in- 
herent in  those  so-called  heavenly  bodies,  and,  further, 
recognizes  those  laws  to  be  universal,  nay,  appUcable  even 
to  worlds  as  yet  undiscovered  I     Perhaps  the  possibility 
of  harmonizing  these  conceptions,  and  hence  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  Platonic  theorem,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Idea  of 
Humanity  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  individual 
man  ;  but  the  philosophical  elaboration  of  this  idea  does 
not  here  concern  us ;  for  it  is  equally  foreign  to  Plato 
and  to  Aristotle. 
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Thus,  in  the  argument  of  our  eighth  thesis  there  is  a 
gap  which  Plato  has  cleared  by  a  leap.  The  expression 
"  Only  Son,"  used  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  Jewish  school  of  Philo.  Their  notion  of 
the  Logos  has  by  no  means  grown  out  of  that  phrase, 
but  is  rather  the  Eeason  residing  in  God  from  which  tlie 
universe  has  originated.  The  Idea  of  a  Divine  moral 
Personality  was,  however,  less  remote  from  Plato  than 
from  Philo,  and  I  might  add,  less  remote  from  Socrates 
and  from  Plato  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates  in  the 
*""*  Phcedon^^  than  from  the  later  Plato  of  the  "  Timceus'' 

Now,  too,  we  see  at  once  what  was  the  great  act  of  St. 
John  and  the  Christian  Church ;  namely,  the  recognition 
of  Jesus  as  the  essential  manifestation  of  the  Logos, — 
the  only-begotten  Son.  Up  to  that  time,  an  actual  his- 
torical human  conscious  Person  had  been  wanting  to 
seeking  human  mind  ;  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  the  archetypal 
Human  Being,  had  never  as  yet  been  beheld.  Plato's 
grand  conception  could  not  be  corrected  and  completed 
by  the  added  ideal  of  Humanity,  till  such  a  Person 
had  appeared.  Philonism  and  Neo-Platonism  had  been 
still-bom  theories.  How  was  Mankind  benefited  by  that 
abstract  creation  of  thought, — the  Absolute  ?  No  more 
than  by  the  airy  edifice  of  the  Neo-Platonists  in  the  third 
and  fourth  Christian  centuries,  when  they  dreamed  it 
possible  to  resuscitate  paganism,  and  to  build  up  afresh 
the  shattered  ruins  of  society  by  rhetorical  phrases  about 
the  Lifinite  1 

The  belief  of  Humanity  in  her  own  divine  vocation  and 
the  victorious  strength  imparted  by  this  belief,  could 
spring  from  no  other  source  than  the  highest  possible 
ethical  Personality,  and  a  living  operative  faith  in  him, 
and  consequently  in  the  rehgious  consciousness  which 
he  proclaimed.  Thus  it  is  impossible  that  the  Gospel 
should  have  borrowed  its  sublimest  thought  from  Plato, 
who  did  not  possess  it,  or,  at  least,  had  not  developed  it 
into  a  philosophical  consciousness ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
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Gospel  lias  been  the  first  to  create  it.  But  the  germ  of 
this  thou^rht,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  unfolded  and 
expressed  it, — ^the  Gospel  has  borrowed  fix)m  the  prophet 
of  Ilellenism,  and  has  thus  made  it  the  seal  of  the  grand 
union  of  the  two  races  in  behalf  of  all  mankind.  And 
he  who  uttered  this  word  was  no  Gnostic ;  for  the  pre- 
Christian  Gnostics  had  not  advanced  beyond  Philo,  still 
less  beyond  Plato,  with  whom  in  all  probability  scarcely 
one  of  them  was  acquainted,  least  of  all  the  Jewish 
Gnostics.  But  the  Christian  Gnostics  appear  upon  irre- 
fragable documentary  evidence  to  have  been  those  who 
attempted  to  furnish  a  metaphysical  substructure  to  the 
simple  language  of  St.  John  and  the  shnple  religious 
consciousness  of  the  church  revealed  therein  ;  they  were 
philosophical  expositors  of  his  Prologue  and  Gospel,  not 
its  inventors  ;  hence,  also,  not  deceivers.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  John  is,  as  tradition  tells  us,  the  work  of  an  evewit- 
ness,  who  had  penetrated  more  profoundly  than  any  of 
bis  contemporaries  into  the  significance  of  Christ's  unique 
personality  and  divine  consciousness ;  the  work  of  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  To  this  result  of  an  unpre- 
judiced philological  inquiry  into  tliis  Gospel,  we  are  there- 
fore also  led  by  the  criticism  and  history  of  the  Platonic 
idea  of  the  "Only-generated"  in  the  "  Timcviis.''  We  close 
our  remarks  with  the  concluding  words  of  the  "  Timceus^' 
for  they  at  once  place  before  us  the  eternally  true  leading 
thought  of  that  work,  and  its  imperfect  apphcation  in 
reference  to  the  "  only-begotten  : " — 

Thus,  having  received  its  full  supply  of  living  creatures, 
mortal  and  immortal,  this  universe  has  become  a  visible  living 
creature  embracing  all  visible  things,  a  God  perceived  by  the 
senses,  image  of  the  God  apprehended  by  the  mind,  greatest 
and  best,  most  beautiful  and  perfect,  this  one  Heaven,  the  only 
begotten.* 

»  Timieus,  92. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
ARISTOTLE. 

The  universe  is  toranged  in  conformity  with  an  Eternal 
Eeason,  and  has  Good  for  its  ultimate  aim.  The  same 
reason  exists  in  man,  and  it  alone  is  capable  of  so  or 
dering  human  affairs  that  they  may  conduce  to  the  same 
end.  The  outward  universe,  human  society,  and  ethics, 
all  repose  upon  identical  laws. 

These  theses  form  the  groundwork  ahke  of  the  Aris- 
totelian and  the-  Platonic  philosophies;  Aristotle  im- 
pressed his  peculiar  stamp  upon  them  by  bringing  into 
stronger  relief  the  importance  of  the  actually  reahzed. 
Realization  {ivrt%ij(sia)  is  to  him  the  final  end  or  purpose 
of  Energy  (ivipyeia).  Perhaps  we  may  best  express 
this  profound  idea  in  its  bearing  upon  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  History,  by  saying  that  God,  the  eternal  Energy 
(ivipyeia)  has  his  Bealization  {iurexix^eia)  in  the  infinite 
Kosmos.  Now  since  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  assumes  God 
to  be  the  principle  of  Good,  the  realization  of  God  in  the 
world  must  ever  increasingly  reveal  the  Good  and  vindi- 
cate its  supremacy. 

This  corollary  has  not,  however,  been  explicitly  stated 
either  by  Aristotle  or  his  school.  We  have  merely  de- 
sired to  mark  out  sharply  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry 
the  metaphysical  position  occupied  by  his  rehgious  belief. 

A  third  principle  which  belongs  to  this  subject  is  again 
common  to  him  with  both  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Each 
individual  stands  in  relation  to  other  individuals ;  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  only  in  virtue  of  remaining  within  its 
assigned  limits,  and  upon  its  so  doing  depends  the  har- 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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mony  of  the  outward  universe,  therefore  also  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world.  How  profound  an  appre- 
hension of  the  idea  of  Nemesis  Aristotle  possessed,  and 
how  completely  he  assimilated  it  into  his  system  of  ethics 
we  have  already  shown  in  our  chapter  on  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Greek  religion. 

Of  Aristotle's  works  there  are  two  which,  both  fix)m 
their  general  plan  and  from  individual  passages,  are  of 
special  importance  for  the  object  of  our  inquiry — the 
^^ Polities''  and  the  ^ Metaphysics \''  in  the  former,  he 
most  nearly  approaches  an  application  of  those  above- 
mentioned  fundamental  principles  to  our  sense  of  the 
divine  intervention  in  human  affairs ;  in  the  latter,  he 
soars  up  to  a  lofty  speculation  on  the  nature  of  Mind 
in  itself,  which  renders  this  work  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  man's  mental  progress. 

The  State  is  to  him  the  highest  embodiment  of  the 
ethical  idea,  and  not  an  arbitrary  invention.  In  con- 
formity with  the  rule  that  you  presuppose  the  whole 
when  you  speak  of  the  parts,  State-Eights  necessarily 
enter  into  the  idea  of  man ;  and  take  precedence  of 
individual  rights.  Since,  however,  the  conception  of  the 
State  is  an  ethical  idea,  and  no  poUtical  constitution  is 
moral,  which  does  not  recognize  the  moral  law  as 
supreme,  despotism  is  decidedly  immoral.  Free  consti- 
tutions perish,  when  men  forsake  the  moral  ground  on 
which  they  stand;  the  Laws  are  the  only  legitimate 
Sovereign,  and  each  single  law  subsists  only  in  virtue  of 
its  ethical  character.  It  is  well  known  that  Aristotle 
was  the  original  author  of  the  thesis,  afterwards  worked 
out  more  fully  by  Gcero,  that  the  most  perfect  polity 
would  be  that  in  which  the  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  elements  should  combine  to  form  an  organic 
Whole ;  Le.  one  conformable  to  nature,  assigning  to  each 
element  its  rightful  place  and  due  limits  in  consonance 
with  the  universal  laws  that  regulate  the  world.  This  is 
as  distinct  a  flash  of  prophetic  intuition  as  that  of  Plato 
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concerning  the  three  j)riniitive  races  of  mankind.  Aris- 
totle's prophecy  of  true  constitutional  monarchy  has  no 
doubt  fulfilled  itself  for  the  same  reason  as  that  prophetic 
intuition  of  Plato  (which,  moreover,  Aristotle  has  adopted 
from  him) ;  namely,  because  both  are  based  on  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  the  soul  which  rests  on  eternal  laws. 
But  do  not  both  these  glimpses  of  Ught  point  us  on  to  a 
still  higher  truth,  at  which  here  we  may  but  hint  ?  How 
could  such  premonitions,  springing  from  a  faith  in  the 
Divine  Eeason  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Divine  WiU, 
verify  themselves  in  a  distant  age  of  the  world  quite 
unacquainted  with  them,  unless  this  faith  corresponded 
to  an  actual  divine  reality?  unless  God — the  eternal 
Reason  and  Goodness — ^were  really  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  march  of  human  events,  no  less  than  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  visible  universe  ? 

Aristotle's  ^^Metaphysics  "  is  in  its  whole  conception  and 
plan  a  product  of  the  most  exalted  religious  consciousness, 
inasmuch  as  he  there  adopts  for  his  fundamental  principle, 
and  carries  out  in  a  more  strictly  dialectic  form  than  any 
other  had  done  before  him,  the  identity  of  the  True  and 
the  Good,  of  Eeason  and  the  Supreme  Good. 

Of  more  especial  importance,  however,  are  the  final 
chapters  of  the  Twelfth  Book,  the  conclusion  of  the  Eighth, 
the  whole  of  the  Ninth,  and  the  opening  and  end  of  the  last 
chapter.     In  the  first  of  these  passages,  he  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  root  of  the  mythological  religious  consciousness 
and  the  fictions  connected  therewith ;  in  the  second,  we 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  a  dialectic  form  that  which  we 
missed  in  Plato ;  in  the  third,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
recognize  the  hitherto  neglected  Aristotefian  Theodicy ; 
not  to  say  that  it  also  furnishes  the  clearest  testimony 
to  the  Theism  of  our  author,  therefore  to  a  living  Mono 
theism. 

The  first  passage  (which  has  recently  received  fi-om  Both 
a  false  interpretation  and  appHcation)  links  itself  on  to  the 
end  of  a  logico-astronomical  disquisition  concluding  with 
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the  following  propositions  (which,  by  the  way,  are  at  the 
same  time  quite  Platonic  in  their  tone)  : — 

The  Primary  Essence  (to  ri  fj^  gheu)  has  no  Matter  (i/X.17), 
for  it  is  an  Energy.  Single  therefore,  in  number  as  well  as 
in  idea,  is  that  which,  itself  immovable,  is  the  first  cause  of 
motion ;  in  like  manner,  too,  that  which  is  ever  and  unceas- 
ingly being  set  in  motion  is.  One  alone ;  consequently,  there  is 
but  one  Heaven  [or  universe]. 

Then  follow  these  words  : — 

But  our  ancestors  and  the  men  of  primitive  times  have  left 
us  a  tradition  in  mythical  dress  that  those  Heavens  (the  planets 
and  sun  and  moon)  are  gods,  and  that  the  Divine  embraces 
the  whole  of  Nature.  The  rest  is  mythical  addition  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  multitude,  enforcing  the  laws, 
and  other  like  objects.  For  instance,  they  speak  of  the  gods 
as  in  the  Ukeness  of  men,  and  ascribe  to  them  also  a  re- 
semblance to  other  living  beings,  and  assert  many  other  things, 
similar  to  these.  But  if,  discarding  all  this,  we  retain  the  one 
point,  viz.  that  they  took  the  Primal  Essences  to  be  gods,  we 
cannot  but  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  divine ;  and  shall  be  almost 
compelled  to  believe  that,  since  in  all  probability  every  art 
and  philosophy  has  been,  as  far  as  may  be,  over  and  over  again 
discovered  and  then  again  lost,  these  opinions  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  as  a  sort  of  fragment  of  those  lost  theories.  Only 
in  so  far  are  the  conceptions  of  our  ancestors  and  of  the  men  of 
the  earliest  times  intelUgible  to  us,^ 

The  following  is,  in  its  literal  rendering,  the  famous 
passage  to  which  Hegel  appeals  as  a  direct  testimony  in 
behalf  of  his  own  doctrines  : — 

In  regard  to  Mind  {vovs)  some  diflScult  questions  present 
themselves.  For  of  all  that  shows  itself  to  us  nothing  seems  so 
divine  as  Mind.  Yet  what  it  is  that  makes  it  so,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  For  when  it  apprehends  nothing,  but  is  like  one 
sleeping,  wherein  then  consists  its  dignity?  And  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  apprehends,  but  its  apprehension  is  dependent  on 
something  else,  it  cannot  be  the  best  Essence,  inasmuch  as  its 

*  Aristotle's  "  Metaphysics,"  book  xL  cap.  8. 
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essence  is  then  not  Apprehension  but  a  faculty  of  apprehending ; 
and  it  is  only  through  the  act  of  apprehending  that  its  dignity 
comes.  Further,  whether  its  essence  be  Mind  or  Apprehension, 
what  does  it  apprehend?  It  must  needs  be  either  itself  or 
some  other  object.  If  some  other  object,  it  apprehends  either 
always  the  same  object,  or  else  various  objects.  Is  it  a  matter 
of  indiflference  then,  or  not,  whether  it  apprehends  what  is 
beautiful,  or  any  object  that  may  chance  to  present  itself? 
Are  there  not  certain  things  of  which  it  would  be  inadmissible 
to  suppose  that  they  can  form  the  objects  of  its  contemplation  ? 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  it  apprehends  what  is  divinest  and 
most  worthy  to  be  honoured  ;  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to  change. 
For  a  change  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  a  change,  a  species  of  motion.  First,  then,  if 
N0VL8  were  not  an  Apprehension,  but  simply  a  Faculty  of  ap- 
prehending, the  continuous  act  of  apprehending  could  not  fail 
to  be  laborious  to  it.  Next,  it  is  plain  that  there  would  be 
something  else  more  excellent  than  Mind,  namely,  the  object 
apprehended  by  it.  Apprehending  however,  and  apprehension, 
take  place  even  when  it  is  the  worst  of  objects  which  are 
apprehended.  Now  if  the  object  .apprehended  be  somewhat 
vile — and  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  better  not  to  see 
than  to  see — surely,  in  that  case.  Apprehension  cannot  be  the 
Best  of  all  things?  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Mind  is 
itself  the  object  of  its  own  apprehension,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  Best  of  all  objects ;  and  the  ax^t  of  apprehending  Mind  is 
the  act  of  apprehending  Apprehension.  But  science,  sensible 
perception,  opinion,  and  ratiocination  would  seem  to  be  always 
directed  towards  some  object  other  than  themselves,  or  towards 
themselves  only  incidentally.  Further,  supposing  that  Appre- 
hension and  the  object  apprehended  are  not  the  same  thing, 
under  which  aspect  is  goodness  to  be  predicated  of  Mind  ?  For 
Apprehension  and  the  object  apprehended  are  certainly  not  in 
their  nature  one  and  the  same.  Or  may  it  not  be  that  in 
some  cases  the  knowledge  is  identical  with  the  object?  And 
may  we  not  perhaps  say,  that  in  the  case  of  the  productive 
arts  which  act  from  within  outwards,  if  considered  apart  from 
their  materials,  the  essential  form  (the  to  rl  iji;  ehcu)  and  the 
whal  (owria)  are  the  main  thing,  whereas  with  the  speculative 
sciences  the  main  thing  is  the  formal  definition  (0  Xdyos)  and 
the  mind's  apprehension  of  the  idea  thereof? 
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Since,  t^iereforey  in  the  case  of  all  that  is  immaterial  the  object 
apprehended  is  nothing  else  than  Reason,  it  results  that  the 
two  are  one,  and  that  here  the  act  of  apprehension  and  the 
object  apprehended  are  identical.  Further,  there  still  remains 
for  us  the  difficult  question,  whether  the  object  apprehended 
be  of  a  composite  nature  ?  For  if  so,  it  must  undergo  changes 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  whole.  Or  is  all  that  is  immaterial, 
indivisible?  For  as  the  human  mind  while  restricted  within 
its  temporal  limitations,  though  recognizing  the  Supreme  Crood 
in  what  is  distinct  from  itself,  finds  it  not  in  this  or  that  part 
of  the  composites  which  engage  it,  but  in  the  Whole ;  so  the 
[divine]  Mind,  which  has  the  Supreme  Good  identical  with  its 
own  apprehension,  apprehends  itself  eternally  as  having  [this^ 
Apprehension.^ 

The  former  paragraph,  translated  into  our  language, 
contains  the  following  theses : — 

1.  The  origin  of  the  various  religions  is  reasonable, 
spiritual,  and  allegorical. 

2.  The  personal  gods  were  originally  Essences  (Forces), 
adored  as  divine;  the  remaining,  purely  mythological 
divinities,  were  the  offspring  of  poetry  and  of  political 
wisdom,  designed  for  the  nurture  of  a  religious  civilization. 

3.  The  reason  why  we  are  no  longer  able  to  demon- 
strate this  in  detail,  is  that  many  ages  of  the  world  have 
perished,  together  with  their  religious  culture,  and  only 
fragments  of  these  previous  ages  have  been  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

4.  In  this  manner  alone  can  we  account  for  owe  ex- 
isting traditions. 

Our  eye  now  ranges  over  an  infinitely  wider  course  of 
development,  while  yet  we  are  aware  that  that  develop- 
ment is  comprised  within  very  definable  limits,  and  not 
as  Aristotle  supposed,*  immeasurable.  We  are  also,  espe- 
cially by  the  aid  of  philology,  able  to  distinguish  what  is 
homogeneous  in  the  various  types  of  national  culture  and 
mental  products  and  what  is  not  so.     We  are  even  in  a 

'  Metaphysics,  book  xi.  cap.  9.  '  De  CoeL  i.  13. 
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position  to  assert  definitively  that  the  various  existing 
developments  have  had  a  common  origin  and  point  of 
departure ;  our  facts  prove  that  there  cannot  have  been 
an  endless  procession  of  eras  succeeding  each  other.  But 
within  his  own  sphere,  the  Stagirite  has  discerned  with 
perfect  correctness  the  truth  which  Plato  likewise  assumed. 

Our  second  citation  preaches  in  reality  the  thesis  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  viz.  that  Thinking  and  Thought^ 
therefore  Subject  and  Object^  are  identical  in  the  Absolute. 
"  Reason,"  says  Aristotle,  "  beholds,  and  knows,  and  has 
for  its  object  nothing  but  Eeason  to  all  eternity ;  every 
other  possible  supposition  lands  us  in  irreconcilable 
contradictions."  The  scope  of  this  formula  becomes 
still  clearer  if  we  connect  with  it  the  passage  in  his 
^^  Magna  Moralia"  (ii.  15),  where  he  says  that  God, 
as  thinking,  can  behold  nothing  other  than  Himself, 
because  else  we  must  make  the  absurd  supposition 
that  it  is  possible  for  Him  to  behold  some  object  better 
than  Himself.^ 

The  third  passage  has  been  omitted  by  Hegel,  and  im- 
properly so  ;  for  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter,  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  close  of  the  ninth  which  we 
have  been  considering,  is  required  to  complete  the  argu- 
ment of  what  precedes  it.  As  some  points  in  this  require 
a  philological  examination,  I  subjoin  a  note  for  that 
purpose.* 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  which  of  two  things  is  correct ; 
whether  the  Good  and  the  Best  inhere  in  the  Universe  as  an 
Absolute  Entity  apart  from  the  various  objects,  or  whether  the 
Supreme  Good  consists  merely  in  the  Order  [of  those  objects]  ? 
Or  whether,  perhaps,  it  may  not  lie  in  combining  both  these 
suppositions  ?  As  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  an  ai-my,  where 
the  Order  and  the  General  are  equally  the  representatives  of  the 
Good,  yet  the  latter  pre-eminently  so,  inasmuch  as  the  Order 

^  Compare  our  third  quotation. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  O.  "  The  germs  of  a  theodicy  or  demonstration 
of  the  mond  order  of  the  world,  contained  in  Aristotle^s  '  Metaphysics,' 
book  xi.  cap.  10." 
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does  not  create  the  General,  but  the  General  the  Order.  For 
all  things,  though  not  all  in  the  same  way,  yet  each  in  some 
way,  are  interwoven  into  the  collective  Order;  nay,  even  such 
things  as  fishes  and  birds  and  plants ;  and  it  is  nowise  correct 
to  say  of  anything  that  it  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  any 
other  given  thing.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  ever  subsist 
a  certain  relationship  between  them ;  since  all  things  are 
co-ordinated  into  one  Unity.  But  [it  is  with  the  relation  of 
the  particulars  to  the  Whole],  as  in  a  household,  where  it 
is  least  of  all  permitted  to  the  freemen  to  act  at  random, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  everything,  or  most  things  that  concern 
them  are  the  subject  of  arrangement ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  domestic  animals  and  the  slaves,  only  a  few  things  have 
relation  to  what  is  common  to  all,  but  most  things  referring  to 
them  are  left  to  chance,  since  this  corresponds  with  the  principle 
of  their  nature.  So,  for  instance,  all  things  must  needs  tend 
forwards  towards  their  dissolution ;  and  there  are  other  points 
besides,  in  which  all  things  bear  a  like  relation  to  the  Whole. 

This  last  proposition,  taken  in  connection  with  what 
precedes,  involves  in  itself  the  complementary  thought, 
that  there  are  also  many  other  points  in  which  an  unlike- 
ness  of  relationship  displays  itself.  But  Aristotle  here  passes 
on  to  another  topic  of  discussion  ;  namely,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  contradictions  into  which  the  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  him, — includmg  Plato, — had  fallen, 
either  by  neglecting  to  postulate  the  True  as  the  First 
Principle  (the  identity  of  Thought  and  Being,  and  more- 
over as  the  Good),  and  to  assign  to  Matter  (wXij)  its 
rightful  place  as  the  neutral  third  between  jB^m^  (owo-ia), 
and  the  Coming-to-be  {ivreVii^sia^  ivepyeia) ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  seating  the  antithesis  and  contradiction  in 
the  First  Principle  itself.  On  neither  of  these  paths  can 
we  escape  an  intrinsic  contradiction  in  thought,  nor  yet 
explain  the  process  of  the  coming-to-be.  He  then  con- 
cludes with  these  remarkable  words : — 

By  that  formula  alone  which  we  have  enunciated  can  we  say 
that  the  Motive  Principle  is  the  Creative  (the  Causal).  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  set  up  Mathematical  Number  as  the  First 
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Principle,  and  then  proceed  to  join  on  one  after  another 
additional  Essences  and  First  Principles,  make  the  Essence  of 
the  Whole  to  be  something  incoherent  (episodical)  ;  for,  on  such 
a  representation,  it  is  indifferent  to  one  Essence,  whether  any 
other  subsist,  or  do  not  subsist ;  and  thus  these  philosophers 
introduce  a  plurality  of  First  Principles.  But  it  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  Existing  (therefore  of  the  Totality,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Kosmos),  to  exist  under  a  bad  constitutiou 
(without  a  oneness  of  government).  "  A  sovereignty  of  many 
is  not  good  ;  One  is  the  Euler." 

An  allusion  to  that  celebrated  verse  of  the  Hiad : — 

OifK  arfaOov  iroKvKOipaviq*   stf  Kolpavos  iarto. 
Not  good  is  many-headed  rule :  let  one  alone  be  mler. 

With  this  he  concludes  his  Twelfth  Book,  and  this  whole 
inquiry  into  God's  presence  in  the  world  of  Nature, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  human  world  of  history.  For 
how  completely  Aristotle  assumes  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  Kosmos,  is  sufficiently  clear  ft-om  the 
second  of  the  passages  quoted  above.  Therefore  what 
is  here  said  of  the  sensible  Kosmos  holds  good  also  of  the 
mental  Kosmos,  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world ;  nay,  of 
the  latter  in  a  more  conspicuous  sense. 

Thus  the  first  thesis  which  appears  to  us  to  flow  from 
this  concluding  section  will  run  thus  : — 

God  is  present  in  the  universe ;  not  only  mediately^  in 
virtue  of  its  adaptive  order,  which  tends  to  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  collective  Whole,  but  also  immediately ;  for  the 
mind  of  Man  recognizes  God  as  the  cause  of  all  Being, 
who  conducts  all  things  to  their  appointed  ends. 

The  second  thesis  we  may  perhaps  express  thus  : — 

The  station  of  pre-eminence  assigned  to  man  in  reference 
to  the  Kosmos,  consists  not  alone  in  the  distinction  of 
being  the  sole  possessor  oft/iis  knowledge,  but  in  his  voca- 
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tion  to  rise  to  a  likeness  of  God,  in  so  far  that,  as  God,  the 
supreme  Good,  makes  all  things  work  together  for  Good ; 
so  also  man  should  strive  after,  and  promote  in  himself, 
and  around  him.,  the  Good,  Hie  Common  Weal. 

From  this  follows  our  third  thesis : — 

Goodness  consists  in  the  intention  to  subserve  the  law  of 
the  Whole  as  the  Good. 

In  other  words,  we  have  here  that  which  forms  the 
proper  and  ultimate  groundwork  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics ; 
namely,  the  principle  of  the  voluntary  self-surrender  of  the 
individual  to  the  whole,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  of  the  Totality.  The  special  applications  of 
this  principle  (which  we  find  chiefly  in  the  "  Nicomachean 
Ethics''),  relate  rather  to  the  definition  of  the  particular 
virtues,  than  to  the  exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest,  and  are  principally  directed  to  practical  matters, 
as  preliminary  to  his  "  Politics^  But  in  these,  too,  the 
principle  we  have  indicated  hes  at  the  foundation.  Thus 
in  the  "  Ethics  "  (ix.  12),  he  says  that  the  reason  why  a 
tyranny  is  the  worst  and  most  immoral  of  all  forms  of 
government,  is  because  the  tyrant  seeks  only  his  own  in- 
terest. The  Law,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  the  world,  because  Order,  conducing  to  the  'highest 
well-being,  is  the  First  Principle  of  the  universe.  (Close 
of  the  "  Nichomachean  Ethics'')  His  treatise  on  the 
dianoetic  virtues,  contained  more  especially  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Books,  forms  the  transition  to  his  final  inquiry- 
respecting  the  metaphysical  definition  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  On  this  point  it  will  suffice,  if  we  fuse  together 
the  two  passages  which  Brandis  and  Trendelenburg  have 
understood  in  the  same  sense,  in  order  to  conduct  our 
readers  to  the  confines  of  Aristotle's  metaphysical  specu- 
lation on  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  These  are  the 
words  of  Brandis ; — 
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The  ethical  quality  (t^  hrieiKif)  is  that  which  is  common 
to  all  kinds  of  good  in  relation  to  one's  neighbour.  But 
Mind  apprehends  the  latter  under  two  aspects;  the  primary 
invariable  definitions  for  the  purposes  of  logical  proof,  and  the 
principles  for  the  piurposes  of  practical  action,  by  means  of 
a  perception  peculiar  to  itself.  It — Mind — {Nous)  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  A  mere  coincidence  with  right  reason 
(Logos)  does  not  constitute  virtue,  unless  the  g^ven  act  have 
proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  that  coincidence ;  and  this  is 
precisely  wisdom  {Phronesis)^  so  that,  according  to  this^  one 
cannot  be  truly  good  vnthout  wisdom,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
vdse  without  ethical  virtue. 

Thus  the  aim  of  our  efforts  ought  to  be  the  conscious 
thinking  and  doing  of  the  Good  as  alone  conformable  to 
Eeason ;  the  Good  and  the  knowledge  thereof  are  to  be 
striven  after  for  their  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  aught 
else,  consequently  not  even  in  behalf  of  Thought.  Thus, 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  progress  of  humanity  will 
consist  in  the  growing  perception  of  the  Good,  not  in 
the  form  of  our  personal  wisdom,  but  as  that  regulative 
law  of  the  Whole  which  results  from  the  world's  nature 
and  cause,  viz.  God  as  the  absolute  Good. 

How  far  removed  Aristotle  was,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  shallow Eudaemonism, or  "greatest-happiness  doctrine," 
of  some  modem  philosophers  and  theologians,  and  on  the 
other,  from  the  delusion  that  it  is  possible  for  a  supreme 
happiness  to  consist  in  knowledge,  apart  from  Good  as  its 
highest  object,  comes  out  most  conspicuously  in  the  grand 
exposition  contained  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  **  Nichomachean  Ethics.'*  We  will  give  the 
substance  of  this  passage,  following  almost  literally  the 
fine  summary  of  it  in  Brandis's  work,^  which  strictly  ad- 
heres to  the  words  of  the  Stagirite  himself : — 

If  happiness  consist  in  virtuous  activity,  then  the  perfection 
of  activity  might  be  held  to  consist  in  that  activity  which  cor- 

>  Brandis's  <'Ariatotle/'  b.  1448,  &c 
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responds  to  the  virtue  proper  to  Mind.  Now  that  is  the 
cognitive  faculty  or  Intelligence ;  for  Mind  is  the  highest  thing 
in  us,  and  this  intelligence  grasps  all  the  possible  objects  of 
knowledge  towards  which  the  mind  stands  in  relation.  Of  all 
virtuous  activities,  that  of  striving  after  wisdom,  as  it  is  the  most 
constant,  so  is  it  also  the  most  pleasant ;  and  we  take  for  granted 
that  pleasure  must  form  one  ingredient  in  happiness.  And  the 
love  of  wisdom  yields  an  enjoyment,  which  by  reason  of  its 
purity  and  permanence  we  cannot  but  call  marvellous  .  .  • 
This  activity  alone  seems  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and 
really  to  find  its  happiness  in  that^ leisure  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  devote  ourselves  to  employments;  as  we  wage  war 
in  order  to  enjoy  peace.  .  .  .  This,  then,  might  fairly  be  held 
to  constitute  the  full  happiness  of  man,  if  it  could  continue 
through  the  whole  duration  of  a  man's  life ;  for  it  lacks  nothing 
of  that  which  constitutes  happiness.  Nay,  such  a  life  might 
even  be  said  to  transcend  the  mere  human  nature,  and  not  to 
appertain  to  Man  in  virtue  of  his  manhood,  but  in  so  far  as 
a  Divine  element  resides  within  him.  The  sphere  of  its  action 
reaches  as  far  beyond  that  of  the  other  virtues,  as  this  Divine 
element  transcends  our  psychical  essence,  which  is  compounded 
of  a  number  of  faculties.  Now  if  Mind  be  something  divine  in 
reference  to  Man,  so  is  the  life  corresponding  to  it,  a  divine  life 
in  comparison  with  the  human.  But  we  must  not,  in  conformity 
with  the  .epigrammatist's  injunction,  forasmuch  as  we  are  men 
and  mortals,  turn  our  thoughts  on  what  is  human  and  transitory ; 
but  ought,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  live  in  the  Immortal,  and  do 
everything  in  conformity  with  that  which  is  the  highest  ele- 
ment within  us.  For  if  this  be  but  small  in  point  of  measure, 
yet  in  faculty  and  worth  it  far  transcends  all  else.  ...  To 
every  creature,  that  which  is  consonant  with  its  own  nature 
is  for  it,  the  highest  and  pleasantest ;  consequently,  for  Man, 
the  life  conformable  to  Mind,  if  Man  pre-eminently  consist  in 
Mind ;  this,  therefore,  is  also  the  most  happy  life. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  most 
widely-read  Gnomic  poets,  Aristotle  found  a  sharp 
contrast  to  that  theory  of  the  universe  which  was  taught 
by  the  Socratic  school,  and  which  he  has  so  finely  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  passage.  The  sense  of  God's 
presence  in  man  and  in  human  affairs,  exerted  no  very 
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elevating  influence  on  those  epigrammatists.  The  words 
to  which  he  here  specially  refers,  he  quotes  without 
naming  the  author  in  his  "  Rhetoric  ^ :  " — 

A  mortal  it  behoves  to  think  of  mortal  things,  not  of  immortal. 

But  even  the  utterances  of  the  most  elevated  lyric 
poets  needed  now  to  receive  a  dialectic  basis.  Still  less 
was  anything  estabhshed  by  the  "  theologians,"  to  whom 
Aristotle  often  refers ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Orphic  Pytha- 
gorean writers ;  for  they  rather  take  their  stand  upon 
traditional  creeds.  The  work  now  needed  was  to  prove 
dialectically  by  an  irrefragable  process  of  demonstration, 
and  to  hold  up  to  the  mind  as  its  own  innermost  law, 
that  truth,  to  establish  which,  those  Orphic  poets  had  ap- 
pealed to  our  intuitive  consciousness  of  God.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that  in  accompUshing  this  task,  Aristotle  (and 
Plato  too  after  his  own  fashion)  is  apparently  one-sided, 
in  the  extremely  exalted  place  that  he  assigns  to  know- 
ledge. But  we  have  already  seen  that  in  his  view  also, 
knowledge,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  has  the 
Good  in  itself  for  its  object  and  contents. 

Here,  too,  one  great  fact  in  the  unfolding  of  our  human 
history  comes  out  very  strikingly,  viz.  the  yearning  of 
the  human  mind  after  a  religion  which  should  correspond 
to  the  ethical  consciousness ;  a  religion  which  should  have 
goodness,  and  the  progressive  reaUzation  thereof,  for  its 
ultimate  aim ;  which  should  derive  all  its  symbols  from 
this  fundamental  idea,  direct  them  to  this  end,  and  thus 
educate  mankind  into  a  Church  of  God.  Had  Aristotle 
conceived  such  a  religion  to  be  possible,  he  would  have 
advanced  from  the  mental  position  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, to  that  of  a  truly  religious  life  and  a  true  worship. 
It  was  the  "  reasonable  [religious]  service  "  which  was 
wanting  to  him,  and  from  anything  that  he  saw  around 
him  he  was  unable  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a 
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service.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  this  passage,  the  true 
realistic  philosophy  might  have  quickened  into  the  pii^ical 
consciousness  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  a  cultus  for  the 
community.  But  it  was  impossible  for  this  thought  to 
penetrate  to  Aristotle's  mind ;  the  only  reUgions  in  this 
sense  with  which  he  was  acquainted  were  of  two  kinds  : 
ecstatic  states,  such  as  those  of  the  inspired  but  uncon- 
scious proclaimers  of  oracles ;  and  external  ceremonials 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

Thus  the  direct  combination  of  metaphysics  with  ethics, 
through  the  medium  of  the  religious  consciousness  in 
its  highest  sense,  remained  to  Aristotle  an  uncultivatQd 
domain;  he  could  descry  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
horizon  of  human  hfe  that  lay  outspread  before  his  eye. 
But  the  germ  of  such  a  discovery,  nay,  even  the  path 
which  investigation  should  pursue,  is  imphed  in  each 
of  the  passages  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  in 
that  passage  of  the  Sixth  Book  where  he  says  that  Mind 
is  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  and  perceives  both  the 
first  and  the  last,  by  an  act  of  perception  peculiar  to  itselt 

As  an  epitaph  on  one  of  the  most  exalted,  godUke,  and 
God-conscious  of  human  minds,  let  us  place  here  his  so- 
called  hymn  to  Virtue,  i.  e.  to  steadfast  self-sacrificing 
energy  and  valour.     It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  festive 
poem,  which  Aristotle  composed  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  on  the  death  of  his  dear  friend,  brother-in-law  and 
protector,  Hermias,  Prince  of  Atameus,  on  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  who   had  been  put  to  death  with  the  greatest 
cruelties  by  the  Persians,  and  which  was  destined  to  be 
sung   at  the  banquet  of   associates  in  honour  of  the 
deceased.     Aristotle's  political  enemies  were  seeking  to 
stir  up  against  him  the  reigning  state-hierophant ;  who 
declared  the  banqueting   song  (Skolion)  to  be  a  sacred 
Paean  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  friend,  and  brought  against 
him  an  action,  or  indictment  for  impiety,  which  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  HYMN  TO  VIRTUE. 

0  sought  with  toil  and  mortal  strife. 

By  those  of  human  birth, 
Virtue,  thou  noblest  end  of  life, 

Thou  goodliest  gain  on  earth ! 
Thee,  Maid  to  win,  our  youth  would  bear 
Unwearied  fiery  pains,  and  dare 

Death  for  thy  beauty's  worth : 
So  bright  thy  proffered  honours  shine, 
Like  clusters  of  a  fruit  divine. 

Sweeter  than  slumber's  boasted  joys. 

And  more  desired  than  gold. 
Dearer  than  nature's  dearest  ties ; — 

For  thee  those  heroes  old, 
Alcides,  son  of  highest  Jove, 
And  the  twin  birth  of  Leda,  strove 

By  perils  manifold : 
Pelides,  too,  with  like  desire. 
And  Ajaz,  braved  the  funeral  fire. 

The  bard  shall  crown  with  lasting  bay. 

And  aye  immortal  make 
Atame's  sovereign,  reft  of  day 

For  thy  dear  beauty's  sake  : 
Him,  therefore,  the  recording  Nine 
In  songs  extol,  and  heights  divine. 

And  every  chord  awake. 
Promoting  still  with  reverence  due 
The  meed  of  friendship,  tried  and  true.* 

The  grateful  poet  deposited  on  the  altar  of  Zeus,  the 
patron  of  guests  and  of  well-tried  finendship,  this  gift  of  the 
Muses,  in  praise  of  that  endeavour,  in  which  Hermias,  the 
pupil  of  Plato,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  the  author  of  an 
essay  on  ImmortaUty,  had  persevered  even  unto  death. 

*  Merivale's  "  Anthology, " 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TUE   PROGRESS  OF  HELLENIC    RELIGIOUS   CONSCIOUSNESS 

FROM   HISTORY  TO   PHILOSOPHY. 

As  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  exhibits  an  indubitable 
organic  progress  in  their  sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  in  human  affairs,  so  does  a  similar  progress  display 
itself  in  the  development  of  prose  speculation. 

The  great  deed  of  Herodotus  was  the  practical  attesta- 
tion of  that  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  God  in  History 
from  which  the  Epos  had  sprung.  His  conception  and 
treatment  of  the  actual  histories  of  mankind  are  based 
upon  that  intuition  ;  and  no  less  so  his  artistic  picture  of 
the  triumph  of  civil  liberty  which  had  recently  resulted 
from  the  internecine  contests  of  the  distracted  and  en- 
thralled barbarian  States. 

That  which  in  Herodotus  still  wears  the  hue  of  a  reU- 
gious  belief  based  on  reason,  appears,  only  one  generation 
later  in  Thucydides,  in  the  shape  of  pure  philosophical 
first  principles  ;  and  these  philosophic  postulates  are  now 
no  longer  confined  to  an  historical  theory  of  past  ages, 
but  are  applied  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  own 
country.  Even  before  the  rise  of  the  science  and  art  of 
History,  the  science  of  Thought  had,  in  Ionia  and  Magna 
Gra^cia,  cast  aside  the  swaddling-clothes  of  allegorical 
tradition.  But  this  tradition  itself  had  originally  sprung 
out  of  the  presentiments  suggested  by  the  intuition  of 
the  human  mind,  and  it  was  less  difficult  for  the  Hellenic 
than  for  the  Oriental  philosophers,  to  secure  free  play  to 
speculation,  whether  physical  or  ethical,  without  break- 
ing with  religious  tradition  and  popular  belief     After  the 
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Ionic  philosophers  had  exalted  the  oosmogonic  imagery 
of  Hesiod  and  the  temple  rites  into  self-existent  Powers 
and  Ideals,  and — more  or  less  one-sidedly  and  incom- 
pletely— placed  them  on  the  footing  of  received  First 
Principles,  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  re-conduct  specula- 
tion once  more  back  to  what  was  human  and  ethical 

The  theory  which  he  brought  into  prominence  is  by  no 
means  the  current  Hellenic,  but  rather  the  Orphic-ItaUc 
view.  Thus  the  two  parallel  lines  of  speculation  in  its 
search  after  God  were  generated  purely  from  reflection 
employing  its  enei^es  on  the  Hellenic  primaeval  period. 
The  conception  of  a  universal  order  of  all  things  underlies 
both  these  parallel  courses  of  speculation. 

It  might  appear  as  though  so  fertile  a  theory  of 
the  universe  as  that  which  gave  birth  in  organic  develop- 
ment to  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  to  the  drama  and  sculpture, 
to  history  and  dialectic  ethical  speculation,  must  inevitably 
have  conducted  the  two  great  Socratic  philosophers,  and 
the  nation  at  large,  to  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  hence  to  an  investigation  and  apprehension 
of  the  principle  of  development  in  human  affairs. 

But  just  as  the  rigidity  of  Judaism  crushed  back  the 
world-religion  which  it  bore  within  its  womb,  so  did  full- 
grown  Hellenism  set  itself  in  arms  against  that  philosophy 
of  Humanity,  for  which  it  afforded  a  series  of  personal 
exemphfications  of  hitherto  unrivalled  lustre.  The  very 
energy  of  the  national  life  stifled  the  germ  latent  in  Hel- 
lenism of  a  full  recognition  of  man's  dignity  as  man ;  while 
slavery  constituted  a  practical  obstacle  to  such  arecognition. 
The  Greek  was  in  so  far  sensible  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
that  he,  like  the  Roman,  recognized  the  barbarian  objects 
of  worship  to  be  gods,  and  also  entertained  a  personal  ve- 
neration for  certain  heroes  and  sages  among  the  barbarians. 
But  beyond  this  his  recognition  of  that  truth  did  not 
extend.  No  loftier  sentiment  linked  the  Hellenic  con- 
sciousness to  that  of  universal  Humanity.  The  Greek 
felt  himself  to   be  a  very  godhke  and  comprehensive 
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representative  of  mankind.  This  consdousness  inspired 
him  as  an  artist,  a  poet,  and  a  free  citizen,  who  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  hfe  for  his  free  fatherland,  which  owned 
no  master  but  the  law.  The  Greek  was  not,  indeed,  like 
the  Jew,  devoid  of  all  desire  for  communion  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  but  at  the  date  when  philosophy  existed, 
he  did  lack  moral  earnestness  within  his  own  breast-  It 
was  not  Socrates  who  brought  the  oracles  and  mysteries 
and  ancestral  divinities  into  contempt.  Before  his  day, 
the  vain,  frivolous  tribe  of  the  sophists  had  undermined 
every  deeper  sentiment  in  the  popular  breast,  and  de- 
stroyed the  ground  of  any  common  belief,  by  their  shallow, 
materialistic  rationalism,  conjoined  with  a  moral  philosophy 
of  *'  well-understood  self-interest."  Socrates,  as  we  have 
seen,  counselled  his  more  advanced  disciples  to  cling  to 
the  divine  and  true  revealing  itself  in  the  conscience  and 
reason,  in  preference  to  the  allegories  and  myths,  some  of 
which  indeed  veiled  a  profound  meaning,  but  which  could 
neither  yield  real  knowledge  to  the  intellect,  nor  afford 
the  brooding  heart  an  inward  sohd  satisfaction,  and  none 
of  which  taught  the  great  art  of  hving  well,  and  then  of 
dying  well,  the  true  euthanasia.  The  mythical  stories 
which  do  contain  hints  of  truth,  are  after  all  mere  uncer- 
tain legends,  very  confused,  and  in  parts  so  senseless  as  to 
mock  all  attempts  at  explanation.  But  in  the  mysteries, 
and  even  in  the  popular  cultus,  Socrates  does  recognize, 
more  than  any  other  philosopher  of  antiquity,  a  presenti- 
ment of  eternal  verities  ;  and  in  so  far,  Socrates,  as  repre- 
sented to  us  by  Plato,  who  alone  of  all  his  pupils  under- 
stood him,  may  certainly  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
true  philosophy  of  Humanity. 

But  how  was  it  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  never  felt 
themselves  impelled,  theoretically  to  strike  out  the  path 
for  such  a  philosophy  and  to  present  it  as  an  independent 
branch  of  speculation  ?  They  were  but  Hellenes !  The 
dialectic  philosophy  does  indeed  presuppose  the  inward 
unity  of  mankind,  since  it  challenges  imivcrsal  recognition 
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for  thought.     Plato's  philosophy  more  especially,  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  True  is  at  the  same  time 
the  Good,  and  is  so  on  a  divine  ground.   In  no  philosophy, 
moreover,  is  there  so  living  and  powerful  a  sense  of  an 
essential  unity  between   the   human  and  divine.     The 
State  is  to  him  nothing  else  than  the  realization  of  the 
Good  and  the  True  in  the  greatest  possible  comprehen- 
siveness and  efficiency.     This  is  the  bright  point  in  his 
work,  which  not  even  his  errors  in  the  connecting  of  the 
ideal  with  the  practical  can  obscure.     For,  considered  as 
a  bond  fide  picture  of  anything  that  could  even  approxi- 
mately be  reduced  to  practice,  Plato's  Repubhc  is  equally 
irreconcilable  with  universal  history,  and  with  Hellenism. 
We  deceive  ourselves,  however,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was 
any  reverence  for  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  induced  Plato  to  adopt  an  extra- 
Hellenic,  or  cosmopohtan  point  of  view.     That  which 
constituted  the  Mediaeval  age  to  him,  were  the   early 
Cretan  and  Pelasgian  eras  with  their  more  rigid  aristocratic 
forms  of  government.     Ammon  was  to  him  a  barbarian 
god ;  which  did  not,  however,  hinder  him  from  believing, 
like  Pindar,  in  the  possibility  of  true,  divine  revelations 
through  the  Libyan  oracle.     Ammon  and  Osiris  are  to 
him,  at  most,  obscure  forebodings  of  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
As  they  are  excluded  from  the  Hellenic  Olympus,  so  are 
the  Egyptians  from  the  Hellenic  Pantheon  of  humanity. 
The  world  is  to  be  HeUenized ;  but  Hellenism  has  fallen 
into  internal  disorganization.     The  question,  of  how  Hel- 
lenism stands  related  to  more  ancient  phases  of  humanity, 
lay  remote  from  Plato ;  the  question,  of  what  is  the  coming 
ftiture  of  humanity,  was  too  painful  even  to  be  contem- 
plated closely ;  the  issue  was  but  too  dear  to  him. 

The  philosophizing  on  Humanity  never  far  overshoots 
the  horizon  of  reahties.  It  is  a  most  striking  proof  of 
this,  that  the  Stagirite,  who  had  explored  with  equal 
sagacity  and  breadth  of  acquaintance  with  fact,  the  his- 
tory and  political  institutions  of  antiquity,  was  neither 
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conducted  thereby  to  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  history, 
nor  to  the  theory  of  a  federal  State.  To  the  most 
complete  Hellenic  theory  of  the  world,  there  lacked  an 
adequate  sweep  of  view  over  the  past,  and  therefore  also 
the  possibiUty  of  forecasting  the  future,  and  consequently 
too,  the  yearning  to  grasp  our  collective  course  of  evo- 
lution as  a  unity.  The  orbit  of  the  world's  history  had 
not  as  yet  unrolled  an  arc  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  incite 
the  mind  to  the  discovery  of  its  whole  circumference. 
The  light  that  fell  upon  what  was  shown,  was  merely 
national,  while  all  beyond  lay  veiled  in  deepest  night. 
Shortly  after  this  date,  the  horizon  of  the  Greek  religious 
consciousness  was  indeed  extended  through  the  agency  of 
the  mighty  and  richly  imaginative  Macedonian  conqueror ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  also  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  Greece  collapsed  for  ever. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  shall  nevertheless  be 
compelled  to  declare,  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Aryans  of  Europe  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  aU  which  they  have  contributed  towards  the  work  of 
guiding  man's  consciousness  of  the  divine,  upward  from 
the  reliance  on  those  who  have  taught  by  tradition,  to  the 
reliance  on  mind  in  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  is 
scarcely  to  compare  with  that  which  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  have  initiated  and  accomplished.  They  alone 
have  lifted  the  Hellenic,  and  with  it  by  degrees,  the 
human  mind,  across  the  perilous  gulf  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  without  plunging  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers into  the  abyss  of  Pantheism,  or  suffocating  them 
in  the  quagmire  of  nihihsm  and  materiaUsm.  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Bacon,  and  the  German  philosophers  from 
Leibnitz  to  Hegel,  have  led  mankind  back  to  the  path  of 
observation  (induction)  and  the  investigation  of  mind, 
(dialectic  and  research);  but  it  would  be  a  delusion  to 
maintain  that  they  have  exhausted  the  wisdom  of  those 
ancient  thinkers  and  men  who  have  opened  this  path  for 
us  and  bequeathed  to  us  their  immortal  works. 
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Thus  Socrates  and  his  school  were  the  last  heirs  of  the 
earher  Greek  prophets  of  the  world's  moral  order.  But 
to  understand  the  fiill  import  of  the  Greek  religious  sen- 
timent it  is  indispensable  that  after  the  five  prophets  we 
have  been  regarding  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
clear  insight  into  the  sixth  and  last,  namely,  the  body- 
social,  and  the  champions  of  its  liberties. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  REUGIOUS  SENTIBiENT   INVOLVED  IN  THE   HELLENIC 

SOCIAL   LIFE. 

Anyone  who  has  gravely  pondered,  singly  and  in  their 
connection,  the  pictures  presented  so  far  of  the  develop- 
ment and  moulding  of  the  Hellenic  apprehension  of  God's 
presence  in  history,  will  no  more  be  bUnd  to  its  shorten- 
ings and  defects  than  to  its  grandeur  and  abiding  impor- 
tance ;  and  any  comparison  of  it  with  the  rehgious  con- 
sciousness exhibited  in  Christ  and  his  Church  must  bring 
these  deficiencies  into  yet  stronger  relief.  This  holds  good 
also  of  that  which  we  have  designated  as  the  religious 
sentiment  embodied  in  the  Hellenic  social  hfe.  We  have 
foimd  a  free  commonwealth  living  under  law,  with  here- 
ditary chieftains  and  leaders ;  princes  whose  acts  are 
only  legal  when  done  in  conjunction  with  the  senate  and 
the  popular  assembly,  and  when  they  acknowledge  before 
priests  and  people  a  divine  code  of  custom,  independent 
of  themselves,  even  in  those  cases  where,  carried  away 
by  passion  and  selfishness,  they  have  violated  it  by  their 
crime.  The  legal  body-pohtic  develops  itself  pari  passu 
with  the  religious  sentiment ;  it  struggles  upwards  towards 
freedom,  not  in  opposition  to  the  gods,  but  in  the  firm, 
self-devoted  faith  that  the  Deity  is  on  its  side,  inasmuch  as 
it  upholds  the  cause  of  right,  and  punishes  the  evildoer. 

Very  significant  in  this  respect  is  the  contrast  between 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  elements;  very  painful  the  great 
dissensions  arising  from  self-interest ;  but  the  ideal  Hel- 
lenic communities  are  to  be  sought  in  Delphi  and  ia 
Olympia,  which  sustain  the  unity  of  the  religious  con- 
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sciousness;  and  of  the  suicidal  enormities  perpetrated  in 
the  course  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  greater  part  must, 
we  think,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  aristocratic  party.  The 
intriguing  with  the  foreigner,  and  the  instances  of  treason 
on  the  part  of  the  Pisistratids  and  the  Alcmceonids  on- 
wards, up  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  is  throughout  the  work 
of  the  aristocracy,  with  Sparta  at  their  head ;  while  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  ever  ready  to  devote  property 
and  life  to  the  cause  of  the  fatherland.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  democracy  disturbed  the  balance 
of  the  Solonic  constitution;  but  the  upsetting  of  that 
equilibrium  was  immediately  brought  about  by  the 
avarice,  ambition,  and  boundless  corruption  of  the 
aristocratic  families.  Of  the  selfishness  inherent  in  abso- 
lutism, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Athenian  democracy 
inherited  a  very  considerable  share ;  their  unjust  conduct 
towards  their  federal  allies  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
all  classes  in  Athens ;  but,  in  this  instance,  one  selfishness 
stood  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  another  ;  only  that 
that  of  the  allies  rendered  the  defence  of  the  common 
fatherland  impossible.  In  the  latest  struggle,  however, 
that  against  Philip  and  Alexander,  all  the  treachery 
and  all  the  crime  were  on  the  anti-popular  side.  The 
only  parties  were  those  of  the  popular  assembly  and 
their  unpatriotic  opponents,  who  no  longer  combated 
them,  as  heretofore,  but  betrayed  and  sold  them ;  all 
the  capabiUty  for  self-sacrifice  was  on  the  side  of  the 
people.  Phocion  was  an  honourable  man,  but  his  severest 
punishment  was  not  the  death  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, at  the  close  of  his  trial  before  the  popular 
assembly,  but  the  shame  of  having  had  any  dealings 
with  a  rogue  like  Demades,  and  of  being  compelled 
to  confess  at  the  close  of  his  career,  that,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  venal  traitors,  he  had  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  without  so  much  as  receiv- 
ing from  the  latter  that  modicum  of  reward  which  even, 
as  an  honest  man,  he  might  have  demanded  and  insisted 
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on.  The  populace,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  very  short  time 
rendered  honour  of  their  own  accord  to  the  memory  of 
this  just  man,  as  their  fathers  had  done  to  that  of  Socrates, 
while  the  Macedonian  tyrants  laughed  at  the  simpleton 
who  was  as  unwilling  to  accept  money,  as  Demades 
was  insatiable  in  his  greed  of  it.  Finally,  the  strongest 
proof  that  religious  feeling  found  its  latest  depositaries 
in  the  popular  party  is,  next  to  the  life  and  death  of 
Demosthenes,  whose  grandeur  nothing  but  party  spirit 
or  ignorance  can  now  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  great 
historical  fact,  that  the  actual  corruption  of  morals  — 
the  disbelief  in  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
therefore  in  God  or  the  Gods, — ^was  immediately  conse- 
quent on  the  dechne  of  the  democracy. 

No  better  does  it  fare  with  the  current  complaints  of  the 
ungodliness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  concomitant  fana- 
tical or  judaizing  comparison  of  their  religious  condition 
with  that  of  the  Semitic  heathens, — the  Moloch-worshippers 
and  infanticides.  Even  the  infinitely  superior  paganism 
of  our  Aryan  cousins  in  the  land  of  the  Indus  will  as 
little  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  Greek  as  with  the 
Teutonic  polytheism.  Those  rightly  to  be  termed  idol- 
aters are  the  adorers  of  the  Teraphim  and  of  all  natural 
agencies  or  their  images.  Now  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Greeks  consisted  exclusively  of  divinities  of  the  mind,  of 
Ideals  of  humanity ;  and  had  its  unity  in  Zeus,  a  concep- 
tion which  through  Homer  and  the  other  Hellenic  poets, 
exerted  a  guiding  influence  of  which  even  the  masses  were 
sensible.  For  Zeus  was  not  a  national  god,  but  is  desig- 
nated, even  so  early  as  the  age  of  Homer,  the  Father  of 
Gods  and  men.  It  now  no  longer  occurs  to  any  one  to 
deny  the  mischief  of  that  splitting  up  of  the  consciousness 
of  God  which  was  caused  by  a  plurality  of  gods ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  this  polytheism 
had  in  the  first  instance  grown  up  gradually  out  of 
the  commingling  of  the  separate  tribes  and  the  neces- 
sity for  some  acknowledgment  of  reciprocity.     As  little 
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will  any  one  who  has  a  voice  in  the  European  common- 
wealth of  mind  be  disposed  to  deny  the  weakening  of 
the   ethical   religious  consciousness,  that  resulted  from 
the  overweening  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  know- 
ledge, or  from  the  idolatry  of  Beauty,  involving,  as  it  did, 
a  severance  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  from  the  Good 
and  the  Ethical.     But  those  alone  have  a  right  to  cast 
their  stone  at  the  Greeks,  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  divinity  residing  in  Beauty,  and  who  do  not  refuse  to 
see  the  godlike  in  knowledge :  therefore  no  barbarians, 
baptized  or  unbaptized,  civilized  or  uncivihzed ;  still  less 
thfe  heroes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,   and   their  evil- 
minded  successors,  —  I  mean,  our  idolaters   without  a 
Deity,  the  slaves  of  low  self-interest  and  vanity,  or  of 
the  worst  of  all  idols,  Mammon,  who  is  in  their  eyes 
the  true  God,  the  Eock  of  their  salvation  and  Eedeemer. 
With  these  we  will  not  enter  into   controversy,  when 
engaged  in  so  grave  and  holy  a    meditation.     But  we 
would  fiain  come  to  an  understanding  with  those  well- 
meaning  persons  who  think  that   they  are   authorized 
or  even  enjoined  to  apply  to  the  Hellenes  all  the  curses 
pronounced  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Law,  against 
idolaters  and  sorcerers.     We  would  beg  them  to  lay 
to  heart  the  following  considerations.     When  they  accuse 
the  Hellenes  of  idolatry,  have  they  reaUy  themselves 
risen  to  the  conception  of  the  one  true  God  whom  Jesus 
proclaimed  ?    Have  they,  if  only  in  the  domain  of  their 
understanding   (in   case   they  have  not  sunk   into  the 
worst  kind  of  Pantheism,  namely,  that  of  self-idolatry), 
worked  themselves  clear  of  that  spurious  monotheism  of 
the  second  Temple,  whose  adherents  nailed  Jesus  to  the 
cross  and  persecuted  his  followers  ?  The  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Moses,  and  of  the  Prophets,  is  the  conscious  eternal 
Godhead  living  and  working  in  the  world  and  in  man ; 
but  in  man  alone  consciously,  by  means  of  his  conscience. 
On  the  contrary,  the  God  of  the  Israelitish  and  Christian 
Judaizers  from  Ezra  to  Moses  Mendelssohn,  is  the  so-called 
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"  personal  Gfod,"  or  "  Supreme  Being,"  consequently  a 
being,  like  other  beings.  They  may  contrive  as  many 
fine  phrases  as  they  will,  to  designate  God  as  the  Spirit ; 
their  God  is  still,  only  in  the  highest  conceivable  sphere, 
a  venerable,  corporeal  patriarch,  who  dwells  outside 
the  universe,  though  He  is  called  the  all-pervading 
Spirit ;  severed  by  an  impassable  eulf  from  the  universe 
and  from  the  himan  spirit  which  he  is  yet  said  to 
inhabit;  not  distinguished  fi^om  the  universe,  as  the 
Infinite  from  the  Finite,  but  as  mutual  exclusives,  Uke 
the  watchmaker  and  the  watch  :  out  of  space,  and  there- 
fore banished  from  the  universe,  or  else  dwelling  in  a 
space  by  Himself,  as  the  soul  does,  according  to  the 
view  of  certain  physiologists.  Such  a  God  can  have 
no  other  cultus  than  an  external  and  ritualistic ;  the  truly 
ethical  element  in  worship  is  as  much  repressed,  and 
driven  into  the  background,  by  the  externaUty  of  cere- 
monialism, as  by  the  breaking  up  and  materializing 
of  our  conception  of  Him  whom  the  conscience  recog- 
nizes to  be  One  and  Sole.  Nay,  that  spurious  mono- 
theism is  in  some  respects  still  further  removed  from 
living  faith ;  namely,  in  so  far  as  it  betokens  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  highest  apprehension  of  God,  the  Eternal.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  safeguard  of  the  Mosaic  con- 
ception of  God  lay  in  the  spirit  animating  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  testimony  which  these  bore  against 
ceremonialism  and  justification  by  works,  against  priest- 
craft and  tyranny,  as  they  did  in  later  times  against  Phari- 
saism and  Sadduceeism ;  consequently,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
written  traditional,  historical  word  of  God,  proclaiming 
the  mighty  acts  of  Jehovah  among  the  children  of  men. 
Now,  in  every  age,  such  a  prophetic  guild  and  such  docu- 
mentary testimony  had  been  wanting  to  the  Greeks ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  lost  nothing  in  this  respect  by  not 
erecting  the  Oq^hic  hymns  and  Sibylline  oracles  into  a 
word  of  God,  but  rather  allowing  scope  for  a  free  in- 
tercourse of  the  living  mind  with  the  Deity. 
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And  here  we  touch  upon  a  point  where  again  we  have 
to  complain  of  a  pretty  general,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
not  even  honest  piece  of  ignorance.  It  is  very  customary, 
partly  through  the  fault  of  shallow  pan^yrists  of  an 
imaginary  Hellenism,  to  place  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  Hellenism  in  an  absence  of  all  earnest  worship 
of  God,  and  of  religious  life  in  general.  It  is  heathens 
of  this  sort  who  have  unwarrantably  imposed  on  the  Hel- 
lenes, a  paganism  barren  of  all  sanctities,  and  all  deeper 
apprehension  of  God ;  a  mere  joyous  revelry,  sometimes 
in  sensuaUty,  sometimes  in  poetry,  art,  or  philosophical 
quibbles.  On  the  other  hand,  another  more  recent 
party  would  find  nothing  good  in  Hellenism,  but  the 
undeniable  intolerance  of  the  Athenians,  whereby  they 
drove  Anaxagoras  to  flight  that  he  might  escape  the 
cup  of  poison,  which  Socrates  was  in  fact  compelled  to 
drain  ;  and  in  that  inquisitorial  procedure,  from  which 
Aristotle  withdrew  himself  by  quitting  the  land,  that  they 
might  not,  as  he  said,  repeat  upon  himself  their  crime 
against  Socrates. 

Hence,  to  declare  in  plain  terms  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  such  idle  assertions  of  a  spurious  philosophy  or 
scholarship,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  life  of  classical  antiquity,  especially 
that  of  the  Hellenes,  shows  itself  far  more  interpenetrated 
with  prayer  and  religious  feeling  than  does  that  of  the 
modem  Christian  world.  A  prayer  accompanying  the 
Ubation  to  the  god  at  the  commencement  of  every  meal ; 
a  prayer  at  the  opening  of  every  public  assembly  or 
deliberation;  a  reference  of  any  good  thing  or  happy 
event  to  the  deity;  lastly,  a  prevaihng  consciousness 
of  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  voluntary  self-limit- 
ation; on  which  side  lies  the  heathenism  in  these  re- 
spects P  Among  the  Hellenes,  self-exaltation  is  counted 
not  simply  ridiculous,  but  also  impious  and  immoral. 
Is  that  an  imgodly  trait?  Then,  too,  do  we  find  that 
practical   evidence  of  the  fear  of  God   for  which  the 
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Athenian  people  was  especially  lauded,  was  with  them 
attached  to  the  observance  of  particular  sacred  customs 
or  the  celebration  of  mysterious  rites,  or  was  it  not 
rather  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  of  forethought  in  the 
first  place,  next  of  wisdom  and  valour  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  moral  cowardice),  and  to  that  justice,  in  which 
all  the  other  virtues  were  included?  Was  the  idea  of 
sacrifice, — the  root-idea  of  all  religions — ^placed  in  the 
outward  sacrificial  act  of  the  community,  or  was  it  not 
rather  in  the  personal  self-surrender  to  the  Fatherland  for 
the  defence  of  the  common  weal,  which  they  denoted  by 
the  words  "  the  holy  and  consecrated,"  signifying  by  the 
former,  the  adoration  of  God,  and  by  the  latter,  the 
legally  constituted  State?  Lastly,  if  we  look  at  that 
popular  Assembly,  said  to  be  so  godless  and  immoral, 
did  they,  for  the  space  of  many  centuries,  select  in  pre- 
ference for  their  lawgivers  and  prophets  the  most  imgodly 
or  the  most  pious  and  earnest  men?  JBschylus  and 
Sophocles  were  their  men,  not  Agathon  and  Euripides. 
As  Solon  was  the  greatest  and  noblest  statesman  of  the 
period  of  their  opening  bloom,  so  was  Demosthenes  of 
that  of  their  decUne  ;  both  were  men  of  the  people. 

The  latter  had  given  his  counsel  in  favour  of  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Chasronea.  When,  after 
that  heavy  blow,  a  malicious  accusation  was  brought 
against  him  by  ^Slschines,  it  was  the  Athenian  populace 
who,  after  a  gravely  and  generously  conducted  trial, 
accorded  to  him  the  well-deserved  civic  crown.  But 
already  before  this,  on  occasion  of  erecting  a  monument 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  the  warriors  who  fell  there,  the 
people  had  nominated  him  to  the  presidency  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  composition  of  the  funeral 
inscription.  This  has  been  preserved  to  us  undoubtedly 
genuine  though  with  a  corrupt  text,  in  both  MSS.  of  his 
Oration  for  Vie  Crown^  and  we  subjoin  it  here  in  a  fiuth- 
fiil  translation,  as  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  epitaph  of 
Simonides  on  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae :— 
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These  were  the  brave,  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Who,  terrible  in  battle,  kept  the  field 

Against  the  foe,  and,  higher  than  life's  breath 

Prizing  their  honour,  met  the  doom  of  death. 

Our  common  doom,  that  Greece  unyoked  might  stand. 

Nor  shuddering  crouch  beneath  a  tyrant's  hand. 

Such  was  the  will  of  Zeus ;  and  now  they  rest 

Peaceful,  enfolded  in  their  country's  breast. 

The  immortal  Gods  alone  are  ever  great. 

And  erring  mortals  must  submit  to  fate.^ 

As  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  noble,  humane,  and 
auspicious  elements  that  existed  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Athenian  people  at  that  date,  we  know  nothing 
better  to  offer  to  our  readers  than  Niebuhr's  vindicatory 
description  of  them ;  the  most  eloquent  words,  perhaps, 
which  he  ever  vnrote ;  they  are  contained  in  an  Appendix 
which  he  wrote  in  1828,  two  years  before  his  death,  to 
his  treatise  on  Xenophon's  Hellenica  : — 

As  to  those  who  declaim  against  the  Athenians  as  a  worth- 
less, frivolous  people,  and  talk  of  their  Bepublic  as  ruined 
beyond  hope  in  Plato's  time,  I  will  not  reckon  them  as  re- 
sponsible for  their  injustice,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  insufficient  knowledge 
leads  to  injustice  and  calumny.  Why  does  not  every  one  ask 
himself  whether  he  is  really  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  facts  lying  before  him?  Here,  too,  the  daemon  of 
Socrates  will  not  forsake  the  upright  man.  Let  others  raise  an 
outcry  against  me,  or  scorn  me  as  they  will ;  I  pray  God  to 
give  me,  if  days  of  trial  should  be  allotted  to  my  old  age,  and  to 
give  my  children,  who  will  certainly  see  evil  days,  as  much  self- 
control,  mastery  over  the  desires,  courage  in  danger,  calm  for- 
titude in  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  resolution  whose  issue 
was  unfortunate,  as  the  Athenian  people  displayed,  taken  as 
one  man  (of  the  morality  of  individuals  we  are  not  speaking 
here) ;  and  the  man  who  possesses  such  a  character,  and  sins 
no  more  in  proportion  than  the  Athenians,  may  look  forward  to 
his  last  hour  in  peace The  fathers  and  brothers  of  the 

*  Tr.  by  T.  Campbell.    See  Appendix,  Note  Q. 
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thousand  citizens  who  fell  as  freemen  at  Chaeronea, — who  joy- 
fullj  declared  in  the  monumeDtal  iDscriptiony  that  they  did  not 
repent  their  resolution :  that  the  issue  was  decided  by  the  gods, 
the  resolution  was  the  glory  of  men ; — who  conferred  a  golden 
crown  upon  the  orator  by  whose  counsel  arms  had  been  at- 
tempted with  such  ill  success,  and  their  beloved  ones  had  fallen, 
without  inquiring  whether  it  would  excite  the  anger  of  the 
victor :  the  people  who  refused  to  deliver  up  the  patriots — 
though  summoned  to  do  so  by  Alexander  from  the  ruins  of 
Thebes, — and  chose  rather  to  await  him  before  their  walls: 
who,  while  the  time-serving  and  timid  warned  them  day  by 
day  not  to  irritate  him,  condemned  citizens  to  death,  who  had 
bought  slaves  that  had  come  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians 
through  the  conquest  of  Greek  cities  that  were  hostile  to 
Athens :  the  people,  whose  poor  men,  preponderating  in  the 
Assembly,  renounced  the  public  distributions  by  which  alone 
they  obtained  on  a  few  feast  days  the  luxury  of  meat,  whereas, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  round,  they  lived  upon  olives,  herbs, 
and  onions,  with  dry  bread  and  salt  fish,  and  made  this  sacrifice 
that  they  might  arm  for  the  honour  of  their  country ; — ^thig 
people  has  my  whole  heart  and  my  deepest  reverence.  •  .  . 
There  is  no  example  in  history,  of  efforts  so  blessed  as  those  of 
Demosthenes ;  his  great  success,  the  resolutions  to  which  he 
impelled  his  own  and  other  cities  with  almost  miraculous 
power,  would  be  the  least  important  part  of  his  work,  even  if  a 
fortunate  issue  had  reversed  the  course  of  the  world's  history. 
It  was  much  more  (and  this  was  ipdependent  of  fortune)  that 
he  refined  and  ennobled  his  people;  those  of  susceptible  minds 
among  the  elder  generation  were  bom  again  through  his  preach- 
ing, and  a  younger  generation  grew  up  among  them,  whose 
ingenuous  spirits  had  been  hallowed  by  him ;  hence  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  110th  Olympiad  stood  far  above  those  of  the 
1 06th. 

It  is  true  they  fell  nevertheless,  and  denied  their  teacher  and 
master ;  they  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  menaces 
of  Alexander,  when  he  turned  back  from  India  towards  the 
West,  and  they  had  no  ally  in  the  whole  world.  That  wounded 
Demosthenes  more  deeply  than  any  misfortune  of  his  life ;  but, 
if  his  reproaches  sounded  bitter,  yet  love  glowed  with  un- 
diminished fervour  in  his  heart.  When  the  moment  came,  in 
which  deliverance  was  possible,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublic 
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had  decided  on  the  right  course,  but  through  jealousy  and  an 
evil  conscience  delayed  the  recall  of  the  great  man,  beside  whom 
they  were  insignificant,  against  whom  they  had  sinned, — he 
joined  himself  (a  faithful  Ekkard)  to  their  ambassadors,  un- 
mindful of  himself,  demanding  nothing  for  himself,  to  enlist 
recruits  for  his  fatherland  and  the  cause  of  his  life;  —  he 
pardoned  without  grudge  the  un&ithful  Hyperides,  because  he 
was  useful  to  Athens,  and  gave  him  courage  to  regard  himself 
once  more  as  the  friend  of  his  exalted  master,  to  forgive  himself, 
and  to  die  with  composure.^ 

But  for  the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity  and  power, 
we  will  let  Pericles  himself  speak  by  the  mouth  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  reporting  the  pubhc  funeral  harangue  dehvered 
by  that  statesman  puts  into  his  mouth  the  following  words 
in  praise  of  the  special  glory  of  Athens  (ii.  30)  : — 

Yes,  it  ever  remains  our  privilege  that  our  city  is  worthy  of 
admiration  in  military  matters  as  well  as  in  other  things.  For 
we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  Beautiful  in  simplicity,  and  to 
speculation,  without  weakening  our  energy  in  action.  Our 
wealth  we  display  on  fitting  occaAions,  rather  by  deeds  than  by 
magniloquence  in  words.  Among  us  a  confession  of  poverty  is 
dishonouring  to  no  man ;  but  it  is  held  a  much  greater  disgrace 
not  to  avert  it  by  active  exertion.  Among  us  the  same  men 
devote  themselves  to  domestic  and  to  public  employments; 
while  others,  again,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  other 
handicrafts  have  no  mean  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  We 
alone  proclaim  him  who  takes  no  part  in  these,  not  a  lover  of 
repose,  but  a  useless  human  being ;  we  ourselves  decide,  or  at 
least  deliberate,  upon  affairs  of  State  with  a  correct  eye.  We 
do  not  hold  that  discussion  is  injurious  to  action,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  deficiency  in  preliminary  information  is  to  be 
corrected  by  means  of  discussion  before  proceeding  to  action 
in  the  needful  ca^es.  For  undoubtedly  that  excellence  is 
peculiarly  our  own,  that  with  high  courage  we  combine  a  careful 
calculation  of  our  enterprises,  where,  without  it,  inexperience 
is  apt  to  be  the  source  of  rashness,  and  caution  of  irresolution. 
For  we  may  with  reason  declare  those  to  be  the  bravest  souls 
who  are  familiar  with  difficulties  as  well  as  with  easy  paths, 
and   therefore   do  not  shrink   back  from  the   perils  of  war. 

»  Life  of  Niebuhr,  vol  iii.  pp.  208,  211. 
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With  regard  also  to  the  virtue  of  a  readiness  to  oblige  we  hold 
different  views  from  the  multitude.  For  we  do  not  win  our- 
selves friends  by  the  receipt,  but  by  the  conferring  of  benefits ; 
for  the  benefactor  is  more  constant  in  his  friendship,  in  order 
to  secure  the  meed  of  gratitude  from  the  recipient  of  his  bounty ; 
while  the  debtor  is  more  negligent,  since  he  well  knows,  that 
he  cannot  render  service  in  roturn  as  kindness  deserving  thanks, 
but  only  as  the  payment  of  a  debt.  We  are  the  only  ones 
who  reader  others  assistance  without  any  ulterior  object,  not 
so  much  reckoning  up  our  own  advantage  as  trusting  to  their 
generosity.  To  sum  up  my  view  in  one  word :  I  assert  that 
not  only  is  our  Bepublic  on  the  whole  a  school  for  Hellas, 
but  also  as  regards  the  individuals ;  since  I  believe  that  a  man 
taken  from  our  midst  will  prove  himself  capable  of  fulfilling  a 
variety  of  functions,  and  will  generally  be  at  the  same  time  in 
a  high  degree  cultivated  and  graceful. 

This  sketch  displays  in  every  feature  the  acme  of  art 
in  the  sphere  of  historical  observation ;  from  our  point  of 
view,  it  is  important  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  ex- 
cellences here  pointed  out  in  the  Attic  culture  and  re- 
finement in  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  their  special 
worth,  manifest  themselves  as  the  fruits  of  that  relisrion 
of  moderation,  and  of  awe  coupled  with  grace,  which 
forms  the  fundamental  groundwork  of  the  Athenian 
character.  * 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MANIFESTED 
IN   THEIR  SOCIAL   AND   POLITICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

It  would  only  be  to  erect  a  useless  scaffolding,  were 
we  to  treat  the  apprehension  of  God's  agency  in  his- 
tory which  was  possessed  by  the  Eomans,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  Hellenes,  and  we  sliould  at  the 
same  time  do  a  crying  injustice  to  the  great  historical 
individuality  of  this  people,  were  we  to  look  for  the  high- 
est manifestations  of  their  religious  sentiment  on  the 
same  field.  In  their  case,  we  have  to  apply  what  we 
have  said  in  our  introductory  chapter  respecting  the  an- 
tithesis between  historical  thoughts  and  historical  deeds, 
the  attestation  of  the  religious  sentiment  by  reasoning  or 
by  volition. 

Of  its  own  kind,  the  Eoman  people  possessed  a  national 
apprehension  of  the  divine  agency  in  human  affairs,  such 
as  was  shared  by  no  other  people  of  antiquity,  and, 
regarded  from  its  own  point  of  view,  it  occupies  a 
position  equally  exalted  with  that  of  the  Hellenes,  and 
which  supphes  what  was  wanting  in  theirs.  The  ancient 
world  of  the  Aryans  in  Europe  has  two  eyes,  and  the 
function  which  Athens  and  Sparta  respectively  fulfilled 
towards  Hellas,  Greece  and  Eome  fulfil  on  a  larger  scale 
towards  the  whole  classical  world  of  which  tliey  are  the 
two  luminaries.  It  is  the  combined  influence  of  their 
respective  religious  ideas,  which  has  transformed  or  cre- 
ated anew  the  whole  of  European  society,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  the  new  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  destined  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

From  the  very  beginning  onwards,  we  find  at  once  a 
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resemblance  and  a  contrast  pervading  every  manifestation 
of  the  Hellenic  or  Eoman  genius,  which  both  equally 
demand  recognition.  In  considering  this  point,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  place  the  Doric-^Eolic  element  in  Hellenism 
in  the  foreground,  although  that  certainly  forms  the 
stepping-stone  to  any  comprehension  of  the  analogies 
between  the  two  nations  in  language,  religion,  and 
political  institutions.  For,  at  the  same  time,  there  runs 
through  all  those  products  of  the  Eoman  mind  something 
that  is  foreign  to,  or  at  least  very  remote  from,  the  Hel- 
lenic creed,  and  is,  moreover,  an  element  of  a  more  sombre 
hue,  which  disturbs  the  transparency  of  the  organism. 
It  was  but  an  exaggerated  view  of  this  pervading  dif- 
ference which  led  Niebuhr  to  fancv  that  he  had  detected 
a  thoroughly  un-Hellenic  element  in  the  Latin  terms 
relating  to  war,  the  chase,  and  similar  subjects.  Com- 
parative philology  proves  that  the  roots  of  these  words 
have  not  only  a  common  Aryan  origin,  but  for  the  most 
part  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  Greek  language  itself.* 
Nor  can  we  call  the  language  of  the  Eomans  a  mixed  lan- 
guage (which  certainly  the  Etruscan  was,  although  spring- 
ing from  different  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock).^  It  was 
what  it  calls  itself,  Ijatin  ;  but  it  has  two  poles,  of  which 
one,  the  Oscan,  was  further  removed  than  the  other 
from  the  pure  and  full  Aryan  organism,  of  which  the 
lonians,  more  especially  among  the  various  Greek  tribes, 
present  us  with  the  perfect  flower,  unique  in  symmetry  of 
proportion.  The  investigation  of  the  most  ancient  linguis- 
tic formations  of  the  Asiatic  Ar}'ans  has  enabled  us  to  lay 
bare  the  respective  idiosyncrasies  in  the  texture  of  both 
these  languages,  no  less  than  their  original  and  direct  re- 
lationship. Without  entering  into  disputes  about  names, 
we  may  say  that  the  general  result  of  these  investigations 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Latin  has  a  closer  affinity  than  the 
Greek  with  the  Pelasgic  standing-point ;  and  has  not  so 

>  See  Dr.  Aufrecht*8  Essay  in  my  "Outlines  of  Universal  Historr,'* 
vol.  i.  p.  100.  »  lb.  p.  86. 
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completely  and  organically  advanced  beyond  that  stage 
as  its  sister-tongue  has.  But  the  two  languages  intersect 
and  overlap  each  other,  and  the  religious  consciousness 
revealed  in  both,  has  a  closer  internal  analogy  than  there 
exists  between  any  other  two  Aryan  languages.  From  a 
very  early  date,  however,  the  Latin  bears  the  impress 
which  the  Romans  have  by  means  of  their  prose  writings 
more  or  less  stamped  on  the  whole  modern  world, — that 
of  sharply  defined  ideas,  limited  by  practical  ends,  and  of 
which  common  sense  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Tlieir  classical  tongue  is  the  language  of  the  forum,  while 
that  of  the  Greeks  is  their  poetry,  with  its  inexhaustible 
flexibihty  of  movement  and  unsurpassable  grace  in  the 
harmonies  of  form. 

The  concrete  reahty,  as  it  unfolds  itself,  corresponds  to 
its  antecedent  adumbration  in  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. With  Greece  and  Eome  alike,  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  community  at  once  free  and  ruled  by  law, 
the  equally  legitimate  rights  possessed  by  each  individual, 
and  by  the  family  or  tribe  towards  which  he  stands  re- 
lated, form  the  substructure  of  the  social  edifice ;  espe- 
cially if,  in  considering  Greece,  we  take  its  Doric  element 
into  due  account.  The  Eoman  clings  to  monarchy  as 
long  as  he  can ;  but  when  he  is  compelled  to  relinquish 
it,  regal  institutions  are  with  him  more  completely  at  an 
end  than  in  Sparta,  nor  are  there  any  periods  in  his 
history  resembhng  that  of  the  Pisistratids  in  Athens. 
Thus  again  the  Eoman  does  not  relinquish  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gentes^  or  houses,  as  to  which,  however,  distinc- 
tions of  tribe  and  the  rehgious  rites  peculiar  to  each  gens 
play  an  important  part.  The  democracy  never  com- 
pletely gets  the  upper  hand  after  the  Attic  fashion ;  the 
hatred  against  the  ohgarchy,  and  the  national  incapacity 
to  make  the  rural  districts,  and  not  the  municipahties 
alone,  an  administrative  basis,  led  at  last  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  military  Cajsarism,  which  was  the  gorgeous  and 
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ghastly  tomb  of  liberty.  But  even  then,  Rome  retained 
the  vocation  and  the  energy  for  universal  empire ;  and 
the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Roman  religious  con- 
sciousness, namely,  that  of  law  and  its  administration, 
siu'vives  in  the  body-politic.  Jurisprudence  is  the  prose 
of  justice,  the  Leviticus  of  the  Law.  It  rests  upon  the 
universal  basis  of  righteousness  and  reason,  but  it  chal- 
lenges unconditional  submission  to  its  behests.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  relations  of  human  life,  and  has 
Imman  well-being  for  its  aim  and  purpose;  but  it  re- 
gulates the  former  by  coercion,  and  often  comes  into 
collision  with  the  latter.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  the 
eternal  glory  of  the  Roman  people,  and  constitutes  the 
claim  of  their  religious  consciousness  to  a  respectful  re- 
cognition in  universal  history. 

And  in  very  deed  was  the  Roman  called  and  autho- 
rized to  take  upon  himself  this  great  task.  "  Deus 
FiDius,"  the  God  of  loyalty  and  faith,  was  really  the 
tutelar  deity  of  ancient  Rome.  All  the  fundamentid  re- 
lations of  the  family  were  grounded  upon  mutual  trust, 
therefore  upon  confidence  in  each  other  s  moral  strength 
and  trustworthiness ;  above  all  was  it  so  in  the  case  of 
him  who  was  called  to  be  the  supreme  administrator  of 
justice  in  his  quality  of  husband  and  father.  The  security 
that  he  would  not  abuse  the  power  thus  entrusted  to  him, 
rested  ultimately  upon  the  actual  integrity  and  honourable 
loyal  fear  of  God  by  which  those  men  were  animated,  and 
in  no  inferior  degree  their  wives  also  ;  for  woman  took  as 
high  a  place  among  the  Romans  as  she  did  among  the 
Spartans — nay,  a  higher,  because  she  was  freer  than  were 
the  Spaitan  women. 

Such  a  nation— endowed  with  valour,  patriotism,  and 
immovable  tenacity  of  purpose — has  indeed  a  vocation  to 
become  the  legislative  nation  that  regulates  the  jiuispru- 
dence  of  the  w^orld.  This  jurisprudence  however  consti- 
tutes not  only  the  glory  but  also  the  tragedy  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  the  Romans  in  its  political  aspect. 
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Undoubtedly  it  formed  a  step  in  human  progress.  The 
principle  was  proclaimed  and  carried  out,  that  the  relations 
of  men  towards  each  other  and  towards  things  should 
shape  themselves  out  into  certain  norms  for  immediate 
practical  guidance ;  which  norms  are  designated  as  per- 
sonal contracts  and  rights  to  property  over  things.  It  was 
proclaimed  and  carried  into  effect,  that  by  means  of  legal 
definitions  drawn  out  into  their  logical  consequences  and 
apphed  by  the  judicature,  the  ideal  of  justice  and  goodness 
should  obtain  a  coercive  hold  over  the  actual  facts  of  social 
Ufe.  But  in  the  very  fact  of  coercion  there  lurks  at  the 
same  time  a  germ  of  death.  ^^Perimiis  Ileitis"  "  we  perish 
by  what  is  permitted,"  is  the  pregnant  motto  of  a  noble. 
EngUsh  family,  which  we  may  also  translate  thus  :  "  We 
perish  by  means  of  law."  For  "  summiim  jus^  summa 
injuria,''  is  also  true  in  the  sense  that  all  forensic  defi- 
nitions become  a  fetter  and  a  curse,  if  they  are  to  be 
enforced  regardless  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  supremacy  of  their  complement 
and  superstructure  residing  in  the  conscience  of  the 
community ;  or  unmindful  that  the  living  operativeness  of 
the  ethical  idea  is  sustained  in  the  body-politic  by  means 
of  legal  freedom.  The  old  Eoman  creditors,  so  far  from 
violating  any  law,  fulfilled  one  of  its  express  declarations 
when  they  hewed  into  pieces,  proportionate  to  their  several 
demands,  the  body  of  their  debtor,  who  was  unable  to 
pay  his  debts  to  them.  Cato  the  Elder  could  not  be 
punished  if  he  fed  his  lampreys  with  the  flesh  of  old 
slaves  who  were  past  their  work  :  he  only  "  did  what  he 
liked  with  his  own."  But  none  the  less  did  both,  in  the 
eyes  of  Divine  Justice,  commit  a  murder.  Or  as  we  should 
say,  looking  at  the  question  from  our  point  of  view,  both 
contributed  to  render  public  law  ungodly  or  godless.  It 
does  not  mend  the  matter  to  say  that  this  doctrine  is  open 
to  great  abuses.  To  charges  of  this  kind  there  are  two 
answers :  first,  that  God's  world  and  word,  reason,  and 
social  order  lie  open  to  the  very  greatest  abuses ;  and 
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most  of  all  is  this  the  case  with  the  best  gifts  that  are  of 
God's  direct  creation.  Secondly,  that  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  religious  consciousness,  and  a  sincere  faith  in  the 
inoml  order  of  the  w()rld  suffice  to  set  every  serious 
student  of  human  things  perfectly  at  rest  on  tliis  point. 
If  we  will  but  in  the  first  place  honestly  and  unreservedly 
recognize  the  principle ;  the  remedy  for,  and  safeguard 
against,  the  abuse  will  spontaneously  present  themselves. 
But  the  selfishness  of  the  powerful  (whether  these  be 
individuals  or  nations)  is  just  what  hinders  tins  from 
being  done,  or  at  least  done  honestly.  On  this  point, 
nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  study  of  Roman 
history  and  the  tracing  of  the  Eoman  elements  in  the 
Romance  nations,  and  through  them  in  the  Teutonic 
peoples  up  to  our  own  day.  Here,  too,  it  is  not  selfish, 
calculating  prudence  and  policy  from  which  the  admi- 
rable system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the  Roman 
power,  in  general,  have  issued,  but  a  real  and  therefore 
moral  apprehension  of  God — a  practical  faith  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  w^orld.  The  corruption  of  tliis  system  is 
owing  to  the  severance  of  jurisprudence  from  its  root  in 
moral  freedom  and  the  ethical  law ;  and  to  that  very  same 
cause,  great  part  of  the  tragedy  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  Hving  nmst  be  attributed. 

A  similar  phenomenon  presents  itself  with  respect  to 
the  religious  cultus  among  the  Romans  ;  or  their  sense  of 
a  religious  fellowship.  In  this  sphere,  however,  we  again 
encounter  that  darker  element  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted  in  speaking  of  the  language  of  this  people  ;  that 
portion  of  the  original  woof  in  the  texture  of  Roman  life, 
which  is  not  translucent,  because  not  penetrated  and 
illumined  by  thought.  In  tlieir  theology,  as  in  their 
language,  the  indigenous  and  vernacular  element  is  the 
Latin.  The  divinities  which  we  must  refer  to  this  element 
are  of  purely  moral  origin  ; — ^personifications,  often  of  the 
strangest  and  most  grotesque  kind,  of  all  the  human 
affections,  impulses,  and  physical  powers  ;  and  side  by  side 
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with  these,  come  the  secret  rites  of  the  women  which  no 
profane  eye  might  witness,  in  honour  of  the  Bona  Dea^  or 
the  primal  feminine,  maternal,  life-giving  Power.  Second 
in  importance  to  these,  came  a  number  of  divinities  corre- 
sponding in  their  main  features  to  the  Hellenic  race  of 
deities  presented  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  such  as  Jupiter 
(Dies-piter)^  Juno,  Venus,  &a  All  these,  however,  are 
tinged  with  a  certain  hue  belonging  to  a  different  and  older 
mental  stratification,  a  tinge  which,  however,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  gradually  effaced  under  the  progressive  influence 
of  Hellenic  ideas.  It  was  not  thus  effaced,  however,  in  the 
public  solemnities,  in  which  all  the  Latin  observances  that 
passed  under  the  name  of  the  institutions  of  Numa,  still 
reigned  supreme.  The  books  of  the  Pontifices  and  the 
Augurs  contained  enactments  and  legal  decisions ;  the  fes- 
tivals, rites  of  consecration,  and  traditional  customs  bore 
collectively  the  title  of  the  ^^religiones''  Many  of  the  pub- 
lic and  domestic  formularies,  spells  against  sorcery,  and 
the  hke,  were  couched  in  a  Latin  which  was  already  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  no  longer  intelligible.  We  can  form  some 
idea  of  it  from  the  hymns  of  the  Salii  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  from  a  few  household  formularies  of  ad- 
juration which  Cato  gives  in  his  books  on  agriculture 
as  of  approved  eflicacy,  and  of  which  the  whole  charm 
and  magic  evidently  consists  in  their  unintelligibleness. 
In  the  year  571  A.u.c.  (181  B.C.)  a  very  bungling  at- 
tempt was  made  to  introduce  some  philosophy  into  the 
Eoman  rehgion.  Six  Latin  and  six  Greek  books,  to- 
gether with  an  empty  sarcophagus  of  Numa,  were  said  to 
have  been  disinterred  in  a  sacred  stone  reservoir  on  the 
Aventine  Mount.^  The  attempted  imposture  failed,  more 
owing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Senate  than  to  the  critical 
acumen  displayed  by  the  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  Praetor  ordered  the  books  to  be 
submitted  to  his  inspection ;  the  examination  of  their  con- 
tents convinced  him  that  these  Latin  books  were  calcu- 

'  '-*  See  Liv.  xi  129. 
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lated  to  promote  the  dissolution  of  religious  observances, 
and  the  weakening  of  tlie  popular  belief,  while  the  Greek 
volumes  were  composed  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating 
the  so-called  Pytliagorean  philosophy.  That  the  case  was 
really  as  he  stated,  and  that  the  books  ought  to  be  burnt 
in  consequence,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  depose  upon 
oath ;  whereupon  the  Senate  pronounced  their  decision, 
The  books  were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  without 
allowing  any  other  person  to  see  them.  "  It  is  expedient 
that,  in  matters  touching  religion,  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
should  not  get  at  the  truth,"  says  P.  Mucins  Scaevola, 
Pontifex  and  Tribune,^  who,  in  Cicero's  dialogues,  is  the 
representative  of  Roman  wisdom  in  the  good  old  times  of 
the  Scipios. 

But  the  genuine  ancient  books  and  rites  were  for  from 
being  quite  consistent  among  themselves.  Much  in  them 
was  simply  the  tradition  handed  down  in  particular 
ancient  fomilies.  No  organic  development  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  was  in  existence.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  ouAvards,  various  heterogeneous  elements 
had  been  assimilated  into  the  cultus,  which  w^ere  all  alike 
invested  with  authority.  There  existed  no  philosophy  of 
the  Eights  of  the  Pontifices  and  A  ugurs,  although  we  see 
from  the  Commentary  of  Servius,  that  from  very  early 
times,  there  had  been  attempts,  based  on  the  old  Etruscan 
theolog}%  to  construct  philosophic  and  dogmatic  definitions 
respecting  the  fundamental  relations  of  fate,  predestination, 
the  might  of  the  gods,  the  power  of  the  indwelling  genius 
to  impel  to  moral  action,  &c.  That,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Orphic  Sibylline  maxims 
and  aphorisms  had  struck  deeper  root  in  Italy  than  in 
Hellas,  is  proved  by  what  Virgil  says  respecting  the  puri- 
fication of  the  souls  after  death :  "  We  spirits  all  suffer 
(atone)  each  one  for  his  own  sins."^  Here  the  sense  of 
personal  moral  responsibility  is  expressed  as  a  popular 

'  According  to  the  statenieut  of  Varro  reported  by  Augustine  in  his  work, 
*'  J)e  Civitate  Dci,^'  iv.  27:  "  Expedit  civcs  falli  in  religiono." 
"  *'  Quinquo  ntvm  patiraur  Manos.*' — A  reading*  in  "which  we  foUow  an 
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belief,  not  as  a  philosophical  doctrine.  In  a  similar  way 
we  find  even  in  the  early  Koman  Church,  the  belief  in  an 
intermediate  state  of  purgatory  after  death,  much  more 
highly  developed  than  in  the  Greek  church.  But  in  every 
epoch  alike,  all  that  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the  affections 
and  moral  sentiments  continued  to  be  inseparably  bound 
up  with  forensic  formulas.  Juridical  conceptions  form 
the  very  core  of  the  Eoman  religious  sentiment;  and 
this  tendency  to  strive  after  what  could  be  distinctly 
grasped  by  the  understanding  and  reduced  to  rule,  was 
associated  with  and  upheld-  by  an  unfaltering  sagacity 
and  a  strictly  conservative  policy.  Everything  must  be 
avoided  whicli  might  produce  disturbance,  cause  scandal, 
jeopardize  or  infringe  vested  rights.  It  would  no  more 
have  entered  the  heads  of  the  Senators  than  of  the  an- 
cient kings  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  theology  of 
the  Pontifices  and  Augurs,  or  the  exposition  of  their 
sacred  books.  For  that  part  of  their  cultus  which  was 
of  Etruscan  origin,  the  youths  who  were  destined  to  en- 
ter the  ecclesiastical  state,  were  trained  from  infancy  in 
their  respective  birthplaces.  Home  had  something  else 
and  better  to  do  than  to  concern  herself  with  theology. 
On  that  point,  the  pious  and  freethinkers  were  agreed. 
Who  could  tell  where  we  might  be  landed,  if  we  once 
forsook  the  solid  footing  of  existing  institutions,  and  en- 
tered on  a  region  where  this  footing  no  longer  subsisted  ? 
Now  the  whole  field  of  speculation  and  of  spiritual  agency 
in  general,  was  precisely  such  a  region.  The  Eoman  be- 
lieved in  spiritual  agency,  but  it  was  something  external 
to  himself  and  foreign  to  his  sphere.  Hence  he  feared  it, 
as  children  fear  spirits,  thinking  them  to  be  spectres,  lie 
sought  to  exorcise  it,  not  in  order  to  study  it,  but  to  keep 
out  of  its  way. 

The  fundamental  theory  held  by  the  Eomans  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  Deity  and  mankind  reveals 

emendation  suggested  by  Professor  Jacob  Bemajs  of  the  present  text,  wbich 
by  no  contriyance  can  be  made  to  yield  a  reasonable  sense :  "  Quisque  sftas 
patimur  Manes."     ^neid  vi.  743. 
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itself  also  in  their  attitude  towards  foreigners.  Each  nation 
has  a  right  to  have  its  own  gods,  and  these  have  a  right 
to  reign  in  the  land  where  they  are  at  home.  When  a 
place  is  besieged,  the  lloman  general  solemnly  adjures  its 
patron  deities  to  forsake  the  city  which  he  has  doomed  to 
destruction  and  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  camp.  If 
the  gods  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  the  Romans  had  no 
further  responsibility  towards  them.  The  relation  is  that 
of  a  contract :  "  if  you  will  do  this  for  me  I  will  give  you 
that  in  return." 

The  profound  abyss  into  which  this  mode  of  thought 
had  conducted  the  nation,  was  exhibited  in  frightfid 
colours,  when  the  Hellenic  pliilosophy,  poetry,  and  art 
invaded  the  Rome  of  the  seventh  century  with  the  irre- 
sistible might  of  intellect  and  of  beauty.  Among  the 
Roman  upper  classes  of  that  era,  the  professedly  orthodox 
had  no  more  belief  than  the  declared  philosophers ;  and 
those  two  caricatures  of  the  Greek  philosophies, — Epi- 
cureanism and  Stoicism, — became  the  reigning  theories 
of  the  universe;  while  the  Academicians,  or  followers  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  took  up  a  middle  position  between 
them,  powerless  for  good.  In  this  instance,  too,  the 
revolution  had  not  caused  the  overthrow  of  belief,  but 
only  laid  bare  the  intellectual  disintegration  and  paraly- 
sis long  ago  accomplished  inwardly  in  men's  minds. 

In  vain  did  Cajsar  and  Augustus  endeavour  to  restore 
the  old  religion  as  well  as  the  old  marriage  law  to  their 
pristine  authority ;  their  own  conduct  and  opinions  pro- 
nounced a  sufficient  verdict  on  the  futiUty  of  such  an 
enterprise.  Indeed  this  is  the  final  action  of  the  divine 
element  within  us,— that  it  revenges  itself  upon  those  who 
lightly  sport  with  it,  or  even  proceed  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  any  political 
ends  whatsoever ;  for  in  fact  these  ends  do  in  all  ages,  just 
as  at  the  present  day,  come  properly  within  the  province 
of  police  regulations. 

This  possibility  that  the  divine  element  within  us  may 
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SO  act  as  to  lead  men  to  their  own  perdition  forms  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  world's  order.  It  is  the  Nemesis 
awaiting  a  theory  of  the  universe  that  is  in  its  deepest 
root  godless  because  it  takes  impiety  and  hypocrisy 
into  its  service,  and  which  is  doomed  by  all  God's 
laws  to  perdition.  The  instruments  of  divine  vengeance 
are  often  anything  but  holy  ;  that  it  is  so  is  a  part  of  the 
retribution. 

Nor  in  this  whirlpool  of  conflicting  ideas  could  the 
genuine  ancient  rehgious  belief  of  the  Eomans  find  an 
anchorage  in  art  or  poetry,  any  more  than  in  a  profound 
mental  philosophy.  To  the  Eoman  everything  of  that 
kind  was  at  most  but  an  article  of  luxury,  a  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  government,  the  business  of  teaching 
and  administering  the  laws.  Among  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  various  styles  or  modes  of  com- 
position came  into  fashion  by  turns,  but  literary  avoca- 
tions were  always  a  pastime,  never  a  serious  occupation  of 
the  life.  The  high-minded  Virgil  has  given  the  noblest 
possible  expression  to  the  practical  mission  of  his  nation 
in  this  world,  and  yet  even  his  description  reveals  how 
superficial  and  how  incommensurate  to  the  extent  of 
human  nature,  was  their  theory  of  the  universe.  These 
are  his  words  : — 

Others  belike  with  happier  grace 
From  bronze  or  stone  shall  call  the  face, 
Plead  doubtful  causes,  map  the  skies, 
And  tell  when  planets  set  or  rise: 
But  Roman,  thou,  do  thou  control 

The  nations  far  and  wide  : 
Be  this  thy  genius — to  impose 
The  rule  of  peace  on  vanquished  foes. 
Show  pity  to  the  humblest  soul, 

And  crush  the  sons  of  pride.' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  imperial  epoch,  the  Eomans  still  regarded 

>  Conington's  "  -rEneid,"  book  vi.  p.  212,  2nd  ed. 
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the  ruling  of  the  world  as  a  vocation  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  gods,  for  the  suppression  of  injustice  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  obtaining  of  redress  for  the  oppressed,  tlie 
latter  of  course  being  those  who  appealed  to  the  Romans 
for  defence.  Those  who  preferred  independence  were 
rebels,  seditious.  All  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  civilizing,  law-dispensing  di\nnities  were 
regarded  as  barbarians.  Now  so  long  as  die  sense  of 
the  authority  of  law  was  a  sincere,  hving  sentiment  in 
the  national  breast,  and  not  as  yet  overpowered  by  the 
lusts  of  ambition  and  avarice,  the  world  might  certainly 
declare  with  truth  that  there  was  no  people  so  bom  to 
sovereignty  as  the  Romans.  That  they  were  so,  was  the 
fruit  of  their  original  religious. faith.  But  with,  the  loss 
of  this  moral  element,  their  yoke  soon  became  insupport- 
able, while  liberty  in  Rome  itself  became  impossible.  Im- 
perialism could  work  nothing  but  evil ;  the  worst  among 
the  emperors  wrought  evil  with  avidity  ;  the  best  of  them 
had  to  tolerate  its  being  wrought  by  others.  This  was 
the  divine  retribution,  and  the  sign  of  the  approaching 
end  of  that  dispensation  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV* 

THE   RELIGIOUS    CONSCIOUSNESS   OF  THE   ROMANS   AS 
EXPRESSED   IN   THEIR   LITERATURE. 

The  Romans  had  no  hereditary  sacred  Code  relating  to 
spiritual  and  moral  things,  such  as  was  delivered  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  even  such  as  the  Greeks  possessed  in  that  early 
period  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  designate  as 
the  Pelasgic  stage  of  culture.  Nor,  again,  had  the  Romans 
any  prophets  either  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrews,  or 
such  as  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with.  They  had  priests, 
soothsayers,  and  sacred  customs,  and  to  these  they  clung 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  superstition.  Nay,  so  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  Christian  century,  Salvianus^  informs 
us  that  even  then,  therefore  nearly  half  a  century  after 
Theodosius,  the  sacred  chickens  were  kept  with  the 
consuls,  and  the  auspices  consulted !  Still  the  Romans 
were  not  mere  warriors  and  conquerors.  They  too  had 
their  prophets — ^wise  lawgivers,  who  made  efficient  regu- 
lations and  adhered  to  them — ^from  Servius  TuUius  on- 
wards ;  courageous  statesmen  and  upright  judges ;  and 
as  the  Institutions  of  Numa  and  the  Ten  Tables  constituted 
their  Law,  so  do  the  jurisconsults  constitute  their  prophets. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  Roman  prophet  in  this  sense  is  the 
Roman  people  itself :  "  Senatus  populusique  "  constitute 
the  representative  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  people  itself 
i^,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  greatest  prophet  of  all  that 
magnificent  edifice  of  poUtical  art  and  organization;  un- 
knowing indeed  that  it  is  so,  and  in  later  times  not  setting 

'  De  Gubernat  Dei,  vi.  106,  editio  Brem.  1688,  cf.  Note  to  p.  6o5.  It  is 
probable  that  a  certain  revenue  waa  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
birdS;  like  that  of  the  bears  at  Berne,  or  the  ravens  at  Merseburg. 
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its  divine  vocation  before  its  eyes  as  a  practical  object. 
For  at  the  date  when  the  nation  consciously  arrogated 
this  mission  to  itself  it  had  already  lost  its  faith.  The 
lloman  feels  a  bond  between  himself  and  the  Deity,  in 
virtue  of  his  citizenship  in  the  city  that  is  called  to  bear 
sway  over  Italy  in  accordance  with  law  and  order,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  over  the  world  at  large.  The  rest  of  man- 
kind are  to  him  at  best,  the  raw  material  out  of  which  he 
has  been  coined,  in  order  to  be  made,  or  to  make  himself 
their  guide  and  ruler,  in  friendship  or  in  enmity  as  they 
shall  comport  themselves  towards  him.  Hence  mankind 
are  loth  to  render  him  any  thanks  even  when  they  have 
received  a  real  benefit  at  his  hands ;  for  in  conferring  it 
he  has  after  all  cared  only  for  himself ;  he  has  reckoned 
only  on  the  efficacy  of  the  baser  motives  in  them,  never 
assumed  the  existence  of  the  noblest  and  highest  motives, 
still  less  appealed  and  done  homage  to  their  presence. 

The  national  literature  was  a  very  late  growth,  and  an 

article  of  luxury.  The  authorswere  foreign  freedmen,needy 

wretches  or  adventurers,  at  best  advocates.     It  was  only 

in  later  times  that  some  were  travelled  senators,  therefore 

millionnaires.    The  Roman  middle  classes  that  lay  between 

these  two  extremes  did  not  addict  themselves  to  any  such 

unremunerative  arts.     They  calculated  their  profits  and 

took  good  care  to  get  them  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  paid 

their  own  debts  punctually,  presented  themselves  duly  when 

summoned  to  join  the  army,  and  stuck  to  their  leader  in 

battle.     If  a  literature  is  to  arise,  if  art,  poetry,  learning, 

are  to  expand  and  burst  open  the  self-seeking,  national 

heart,  and  draw  out  the  gold  of  humanity  from  its  brazen 

husk,  the  nation  must  actually  carry  within  itself  such 

unproductive  capital.     Thus,  it  was  only  in  a  late   age, 

when  the  intensity  of  the  national  rigidity  had  somewhat 

relaxed,  that  a  literature  sprang  up  in  Eome  ;  and  then  it 

was  predominantly  Greek  in  its  spirit ;  a  Hellenic  rehgion 

ot  civihzation,  in  a  clear,  forcible,  but  prosaic  style. 

And  what  a  field  for  contemplation  was  that  which 
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offered  itself  to  a  Eoman  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, who  had  opened  his  heart  to  humanizing  influences. 
A  grand  background  of  national  memories  extended  be- 
hind him  ;  aU  the  treasures  of  Hellenic  and  Alexandrian 
wisdom  and  learning  lay  outspread  before  the  masters  of 
the  world ;  the  raetropohs  itself  swarmed  with  European 
and  Asiatic  Greeks  and  men  of  various  nations  trained  in 
Greek  culture,  seeking  there  for  influence,  honour,  or 
bread.  Kay,  from  the  time  of  SyUa,  the  Jews  also  had 
been  represented  by  men  of  cultivation  and  learning. 
Under  that  dictator,  Alexander  Polyhistor  had  imparted 
to  the  Eomans  much  information  respecting  their  own 
history;  already,  before  his  time,  the  sacred  scriptiu'es 
of  the  Jews  had  been  translated,  and  were  now  accessible 
to  aU  educated  people  in  intelligible  Alexandrine  Greek. 
Egypt  contributed  her  antiquaries,  versed  in  critical 
inquiries,  and  priests  who  could  read  the  hieroglyphics ; 
Syria  her  theosophists  and  hierophants.  Csesar  himself 
turned  his  attention  to  ethnology,  and  this  unrivalled 
general  and  statesman,  who  occupied  himself  intently 
with  grammatical  studies,  was  also  the  first  to  investigate 
the  manners  and  history  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans. 
Yarro,  the  friend  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  was  an  erudite 
archaeologist,  and  in  his  own  way  a  man  of  philosophical 
mind.  If  it  had  but  been  possible  for  a  Roman  to 
jtake  in  the  idea  of  Humanity  as  a  wliole^  what  a  field 
would  have  lain  open  to  view  from  the  pinnacle  on  which 
he  stood!  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the 
deities  of  light,  had  conferred  upon  all  those  nations  civil 
liberty,  law  and  order,  poUtical  wisdom  and  virtue,  art 
and  science.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth 
w^as  accessible  to  Hellenic  enhghtenment,  Eoman  laws, 
and  the  privileges  of  Eoman  citizenship ;  nay,  was  already 
subject  to  those  influences  or  well-disposed  to  become  so. 
The  kings  of  the  barbarians  paid  homage  to  Hellenic  cul- 
ture even  when  they  did  not  to  the  Eoman  empire.  Yet, 
after  all,  where  was  the  evidence  of  progress  ?    What  was 
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the  prospect  for  the  future  ?  The  historical  background 
of  the  world  lay  covered  with  bloody  ruins,  bristling  with 
the  corpses  of  crushed  and  enslaved  nationalities.  The 
lifeless  forms  of  Magna  Gnecia  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Italy  with  the  mortal  coil  of  Hellas  Proper,  lovely  even 
in  death,  were  the  first  objects  that  met  his  gaze  ;  present- 
i!ig  to  a  serious  and  candid  contemplator,  a  spectacle  of 
God's  mode  of  governing  the  world,  replete  with  heavenly 
warning  yet  with  mournful  attraction.  Even  in  a  previous 
age,  Scipio,  as  he  stood  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Jiad  been 
seized  with  the  melancholy  presentiment  that  Eome's  last 
day  would  come  too,  hke  that  of  Carthage  and  Troy,  and 
the  prophet's  words  rose  into  his  thoughts : — 

For  that  the  day  shall  come  when  sacred  Troy, 
When  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  old 
Spear-practised  king  shall  perish,  well  I  know. 

The  letter  of  condolence  written  by  Servius  Sulpicius 
to  his  friend  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,^  is 
equally  striking  on  account  of  the  sense  it  expresses 
of  the  universal  tragedy  of  the  world,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  writer  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  human  soul 
or  the  amount  of  love  possible  towards  it,  or  above  all  to 
understand  how  such  deep  grief  could  be  experienced 
for  the  mere  loss  of  a  girl.  In  this  letter,  Sulpicius 
relates  how  he  sailed  past  the  ruins  of  Corinth  and  the 
ravaged  coasts  of  Achaia,  with  his  mind  filled  with  the 
sense  of  Eoman  greatness,  and  compared  the  present  de- 
solation and  powerlessness  of  Athens,  once  the  capital  of 
the  world,  with  the  former  splendour  of  those  cities. 
After  depicting  the  misery  of  their  present  condition, 
and  observing  that  now  that  liberty  was  over  (Csesar  had 
in  that  year  been  invested  >vith  the  imperial  dignity),  there 
was  but  httle  happiness  to  be  anticipated  either  for  our 
own  life  or  for  that  of  our  children,  he  thus  continues  : — 

*  Cic.  lib.  XL  1.  3,  A.TT.c  708,  B.C.  45. 
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On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  uEgina 
towards  Megara,  I  amused  myself  with  contemplating  the 
circumjacent  countries.  Behind  me  lay  ^gina,  before  me 
Megara;  on  my  right,  I  saw  the  Piraeus,  and  on  my  left, 
Corinth.  These  cities,  once  among  the  most  flourishing  and 
magnificent,  now  presented  nothing  to  my  view  but  a  sad 
spectacle  of  desolation.  Then  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  mind 
the  following  considerations :  "  How  shall  we  feeble  sons  of  men 
be  struck  down  with  grief  when  one  of  our  relations,  who  had 
at  best  but  a  brief  term  of  life  to  look  forward  to,  dies  by 
violence  or  in  the  common  course  of  nature ;  while  here  at  one 
glance  I  behold  the  corpses  of  so  many  great  cities  lie  stretched 
before  me?  Bear  up  then,  0  my  heart!  remembering  the 
general  lot  to  which  man  is  born."  Believe  me,  I  found  my 
mind  greatly  refreshed  and  comforted  by  these  reflections. 

We  take  this  in  the  light  of  an  involuntary  testimony 
to  man's  apprehension  of  the  Divine,  similar  to  that  borne 
by  Scipio  at  Carthage,  or  by  ^^Emilius  Paulus  in  Olym- 
pia.  The  writer  felt  the  breath  of  the  Eternal  Spirit 
passing  over  him.  The  vanity  of  all  things  earthly  had 
been  brought  before  his  eyes  in  a  visible  shape,  and  he 
knew  no  better  consolation  to  offer  to  his  eloquent  and 
deep-hearted  fiiend  in  his  heavy  sorrow,  than  to  hold  up 
this  picture  for  his  contemplation.  If  such  fates  can  befall 
the  greatest  of  cities  and  countries,  how  can  we  grieve 
so  deeply  over  the  death  of  a  girl  ?  To  perish  is  the 
lot  of  mortals,  alike  for  individuals  and  for  nations! 
"  Eome  alone  is  eternal,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  so,"  is 
undoubtedly,  however,  the  thought  in  the  background  of 
his  mind,  and  with  it  is  connected  the  proud  conscious- 
ness :  "  And  I  am  a  distinguished  citizen,  consul,  and 
general  of  that  city."  In  the  minds  of  the  more  thought- 
ful men  possessing  a  certain  sort  of  religious  feeling,  the 
fiirther  reflection  would  naturally  suggest  itself, — "  Eome 
must  needs  be  eternal,  for  how  else  could  the  Deity  find  a 
vicegerent  for  his  world  ?  "  A  thought  which  lies  more 
deeply  implanted  in  human  nature  than  we  are  wont  to 
believe ;  a  delusion  common  to  all  ages,  which  is  the  off*- 
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spring  of  the  most  ridiculous  vanity  of  mankind,  who 
forget  that  if  he  will,  "God  can  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  out  of  these  stones."  For  the  most  part  nothing 
short  of  protracted  and  heavy  judgments  can  avail  to 
dispel  this  presumptuous  belief,  and  nothing  less  than 
destruction  to  atone  for  it. 

In  vain  do  we  look  around  in  that  crowd  of  great  men 
and  great  women  who  filled  Eome  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  of  the  city,  for  any  prophet,  for  any  man 
of  spiritual  eminence  and  deep  sense  of  God's  presence 
— with  the  exception  of  Ciceix).  Let  us  consider  that 
noble  patriot,  virtuous  statesman,  eloquent  orator,  and 
highly  cultivated  earnest  thinker  from  this  point  of  view. 

Cicero  sought  some  better  consolation  for  his  father's 
heart  than  his  friend  could  give  him,  and  would  seem  to 
have  really  succeeded  in  attaining  to  a  higher  point  of  view 
in  an  Essay  on  Consolation^  which  is  lost  to  us,  but  which 
was  probably  written  in  imitation  of  the  (also  lost)  dia- 
logue of  Aristotle  entitled  ^^Eudemos"  or  of  the  Essay  on 
Consolation  written  by  the  Academician,  Grantor.  For  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  mind  of  tliis  real  and  worthy  disciple 
of  the  best  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  the  general  belief  of  all  nations  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Divine  Cause,  and  hence  also  of  the  souls 
of  the  Good,  was  still  a  living  principle ;  and  not  only  so 
on  philosophic,  but  also  on  religious,  grounds  Yet  how 
weak,  nevertheless,  was  his  philosophical  faith,  and  how 
poor  of  consolation  he  felt  himself  when  he  placed  before 
his  mind  the  enigma  of  the  lot  of  man,  is  displayed  most 
forcibly  in  his  principal  work  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
— the  three  Books,  "  De  Naturd  Deorum.''  This  work 
reveals  to  view  the  fiill  extent  of  the  bewilderment  and 
misery  of  the  Eoman  heart.  It  brings  home  to  us  the 
frightftil  chasm  that  yawned  between  the  age  of  Solon  and 
.35schylus  and  that  of  Caesar.  The  prophets  of  the  former 
epoch  seek  to  give  account  to  themselves  of  a  religious 
belief  that  throbs  in  all  hearts,  and  has  its  high  authenti- 
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cation  in  the  life  of  the  State.  The  prophet  of  the  last 
century  of  the  Koman  repubUc  seeks  to  discover  the 
ground  and  the  nature  of  religious  belief,  because  that 
belief  has  vanished  from  actual  Ufe,  or  is  in  a  hopelessly 
chaotic  condition.  "  There  is  no  substantial  ground  what- 
ever for  the  State  religion,  and  the  creed  of  the  vulgar,'* 
says  the  first  interlocutor,  a  philosopher  of  the  Epicurean 
school.  "  Such  and  such  were  the  philosophical  ideas  that 
that  creed  was  intended  to  convey,  and  they  are  quite  true  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  salutary  and  virtuous  to  believe,"  says 
the  second,  a  Stoic  Senator.  "  The  true  philosophy  is 
for  a  wise  man  to  confess  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter,  and  refrain  from  pronouncing  a  decisive 
opinion,"  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Academician. 
PtacticaUy  all  three  beliefs  come  to  much  the  same  thing, 
but  Eoman  society  was  thrown  into  two  opposing  camps 
by  the  two  distorted  systems  respecting  God  and  mankind 
which  it  had  constructed  for  itself  out  of  the  writings  of 
Epicurus  and  Zeno.  The  Eoman  Epicurean  was  a  mate- 
rialistic atheist*  The  Eoman  Stoic  preached  virtue,  but 
found  no  God  whom  he  could  revere  ;  and  took  up  with 
a  pantheism  equally  unsatisfactory  to  reason  and  to  piety. 
Lastly,  the  Academician,  pluming  himself  on  his  disciple- 
ship  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  is  through  and  through  a 
sceptic,  not  only  as  regards  the  popular  religion,  but  even 
as  compared  with  the  other  two  philosophers.  All  this 
comes  out  in  lively  colours  in  this  Tractate  of  Cicero's. 
After  the  Epicurean  has  delivered  himself,  Cicero,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Stoic,  sharply  attacks  and  confutes  the 
Epicurean  view  of  the  popular  religion  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  argument,  the  Stoic,  who  is,  like  his  opponent,  a 
Senator  and  highly  distinguished  man,  gives  utterance  to 
some  very  beautiful  sentiments.  So,  for  instance,  after 
enlarging  in  the  usual  teleological  strain  on  the  fitness 
with  which  means  are  adapted  to  ends  in  this  universe, 
he  goes  on  to  declare  how  evident  it  is  that  the  world  has 
been  made  for  the  only  rational  inhabitants  thereof,  viz. 
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gods  and  men,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  city 
and  republic  of  both ;  that  the  earth  is  an  island  of  this 
universe,  and  all  its  regions  are  but  parts  of  our  divine 
island  ;  that  each  of  us  is  a  portion  of  this  Kosmos : — ^the 
aim  of  all  which  is,  tliat  we  ought  to  prefer  the  common 
weal  to  our  own.  But  all  the  while  he  is  discoursing 
in  this  strain,  he  is  very  well  aware  that  this  duty  is 
precisely  what  very  few,  if  any,  really  practise  now-a- 
days ;  moreover,  that  it  is  much  if  any  one  of  his  present 
auditors  believed  in  this  doctrine.  The  one  who  finally 
takes  up  the  word — the  master  of  the  house,  Caius  Cotta, 
the  ambitious  consul  and  proconsul,  at  that  time  Ponti- 
fex — ^proceeds,  in  his  character  of  an  Academic  philo- 
sopher, to  demolish  with  httle  difficulty  the  loosely  con- 
structed edifice,  pointing  out  the  perversions  of  language 
in  which  the  Stoics  indulged  themselves,  when  attempting 
to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  myths  relating  to  the  gods. 
But  being  Pontifex,  he  feels  a  special  vocation  to  pour 
ridicule  upon  the  belief  in  visions  sent  by  the  gods 
through  dreams.  Cicero  fails  to  give  us  the  final  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  whole.  He  does  indeed  hold 
out  some  hope  of  it  at  a  future  time,  and  concludes  with 
saying,  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Stoic  than 
with  the  Academician.  But  who  can  fail  to  descry  lurking 
behind  the  philosophical  difficulties,  his  inabihty  to  con- 
nect any  reasonable  belief  in  God,  or  any  moral  veneration 
of  Him,  with  a  religion  whose  holiest  acts  consisted  in  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^  and  whose  mysteries  consisted  in 
the  flight  of  birds  to  right  or  left,  and  whether  the  sacred 
chickens  ate  greedily  or  hung  their  heads  ?  Every  one 
laughed  at  these  things  when  he  was  alone  with  his 
friends  ;  yet  no  one  dared  to  assail  them  publicly.  Thus, 
what  between  mocking  philosophers  and  incorrigible 
popular  superstitions,  Cicero  remained  in  a  state  of  help- 
less inability  to  make  up  his  mind  as  a  philosopher,  even 
before  he  came  to  lose  all  consolation  as  a  citizen.  It  is 
only  when  he  stands  on  his  own  proper  domain  as  a  Eomau 
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and  as  Cicero,  in  exploring  the  ultimate  foundations  of 
the  political  edifice,  that  the  ethical  belief  which  yet 
lived  in  his  soid,  comes  out  victorious.  His  ^'Republic  " 
— a  work  to  be  named  with  all  honour,  and  indescribably 
attractive,  even  in  the  fragments  of  it  which  oiu*  age  has 
been  privileged  to  recover — concludes  with  a  vision  of 
the  noble-minded  elder  Cato,  which  is  radiant  with  faith 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Kosmos,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  And  however  unsatisfactory  may  be  the  at- 
tempt which  Cicero  has  made  in  his  work  "  De  Legibics^'' 
to  find  props  for  the  old  religion  and  to  ennoble  the 
political  ideas  involved  in  it,  by  the  importation  of  ethical 
thoughts,  yet  that  work  is  nevertheless  fraught  with  all 
that  was  loftiest  and  best  in  what  apprehension  of  a 
divine  agency  in  human  affairs  yet  lingered  in  the  ancient 
Eoman  polity,  cultus,  and  manners.  But  neither  of  these 
two  works  seems  to  have  left  any  impression  whatever 
on  his  age.  The  Eoman  religion  was,  and  remained 
essentially  in  all  ages,  a  political  institution  designed 
for  public  ends,  from  which  the  spirit  had  departed, 
but  whose  forms  entwined  themselves  around  the  whole 
life,  at  once  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual,  with  a 
rigid  grasp  that  ossified  what  it  embraced.  That  which 
was  truly  divine  in  this  religion — the  reverence  of  spirit 
it  instilled — ^had  evaporated  from  it.  To  the  Stoic 
Brutus,  Cicero  appeared  a  weak-willed,  fair-spoken 
Academician  who  meant  well;  to  Caesar,  the  man 
of  the  world,  an  ingenious  but  unpractical  visionary. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  precisely  the  un-Koman  element  in 
Cicero  that  constitutes  the  most  exquisite  charm  of  his 
writings  and  of  his  personality.  He  was  more  than  a 
Eoman,  he  was  a  man,  and  had  a  profound  fellow-feeUng 
with  Humanity.  He  who  fails  to  recognize  this,  shows 
that  he  is  neither  a  philosopher,  nor  a  historian.  But  we 
must  admit  that  Cicero  had  no  fellow-feeling  for  humanity, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  barbarian,  any  more 
than  any  other  Eoman  philosopher.     Whoever  may  be 
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the  author  of  the  Roman  ban  mot  somewhere  preserved, 
referring  to  the  boundless  arrogance  of  the  Jews  in  re- 
gard to  their  God :  "  He  must  be  after  all  a  little  god 
since  he  has  given  them  such  a  little  country ; "  it  is  such 
a  witticism  as  Cicero,  too,  might  very  probably  have  per- 
mitted himself.  A  Eoman  valued  a  god  "  for  what  he 
was  worth,"  to  use  an  English  phrase  ;  namely,  according 
to  the  amount  of  worldly  power  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  his' votaries.  Thus  a  conquered  people  was  at  its 
highest  estate  only  worthy  to  serve  the  lords  of  the  world 
as  his  betters,  and  to  contribute  soldiers  to  their  armies. 
The  Greeks  alone  were  clever  and  agreeable  enough  to 
furnish  them  with  recreation. 

It  is  only  by  the  fact  that,  for  a  Roman,  Humanity  was 
merged  in  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  various  sentiments 
of  our  nature  in  conventionalisms,  or  the  prescriptions  of 
manners  and  customs,  that  we  can  explain  how  the  simple 
speech  of  old  Chremes  in  Terence's  play,  "  I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign  to  me,"  ^  could 
make  so  deep  an  impression  on  an  audience  to  which 
Csesar  and  Cicero  belonged,  that  the  spectators  broke  out 
into  universal  plaudits. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  at  the  present  day,  their  de- 
scendants are  enchanted  with  the  admirable  sentiments 
delivered  on  the  stage  by  one  of  Goldoni's  heroes.  When 
Augustine,  to  whom  we  owe  this  anecdote,  adds,  that 
nevertheless  the  spectators,  whose  enthusiasm  was  excited 
by  the  expression  of  such  noble  sentiments,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  silly  and  uneducated  people,  we  must  not 
forget  that  Cajsar  and  Cicero  might  have  been  among 
their  number.  For,  in  all  probability,  this  incident  must 
have  taken  place  at  one  of  the  earliest  performances  of 
the  piece,  when  the  speech  was  something  new.  Cicero 
quotes  it  on  two  occasions,^  and  regards  it,  especially  in 
the  latter  passage,  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  that  of 

'  Terence :  "  Heautontimoroumenos,"  1.  i.  25. 
»  See  Cic.  "  de  Officiis/'  i.  9 ;  «  de  Legibus/Vv.  12. 
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the  self-devotion  of  the  individual  for  the  common  weal. 
CaRsar's  lines  on  Terence  were  familiar  to  all.  An  acci- 
dent has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  similar  expression 
of  sympathy  with  Humanity  occurring  on  the  Athenian 
stage,  in  the  fine  line  of  Menander,  preserved  to  us  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  "  Hypotypos  "  ^ : — 

How  lovely  is  man  when  he  is  a  man  1 

Among  the  Athenians  such  a  speech  would  be  sure  to 
have  elicited  approval,  but  it  would  hardly  have  created 
such  an  extraordinary  sensation.  What  was  lacking  in 
the  public  worship,  the  social  world  of  antiquity  desired 
to  hear  in  the  theatre.  Socrates  applauded  a  moral 
apophthegm  of  Euripides.  The  Greeks  were  men,  and 
delighted  in  being  so,  even  in  their  era  of  decline. 

The  Eoman  was  deeply  moved  in  such  cases,  even 
though  it  should  be  a  simply  human  trait  that  met 
his  eye  ;  humanity  without  Roman  citizenship  1  It  was 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Persian  conqueror  was 
moved,  when  the  idea  was  brought  home  to  him  that, 
after  a  score  or  two  of  years,  not  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  lay  encamped  before  him  would  be  yet 
alive.  Therefore  he  too,  the  king  of  kings,  would  be  no 
more  I  He,  too,  was  but  a  man  hke  these !  What  a 
thought !  It  is  the  might  of  the  Eternal,  which  at  such 
moments  rises  up  before  the  mortal  who  is  swallowed  up 
in  his  own  imaginary  greatness.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
conqueror  of  Macedonia,  when  he  compared  himself  with 
the  Zeus  of  Phidias,  and,  in  gazing  on  the  marble  image, 
felt  the  presence  of  the  father  of  the  gods  as  he  had 
never  felt  it  before. 

Cicero  was  the  first  literary  prophet  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  last  but  one.     If  Cicero  has  been  undervalued 

Cf.  Bansen's  Analecta  Ante-Niaeana  in  "  Christiaiiity  and  Mankind/' 
▼ol.  V.  p.  172. 
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by  many,  and  if,  in  particular,  his  tractate  "  de  Naturd 
Deorum  "  has  recently  received  a  too  unfavourable  ver- 
dict,— ^Tacitus,  whose  mind  and  writings  are  so  incompar- 
ably more  difficult  to  fathom  and  to  expound,  has  been 
the  object  of  yet  more  divergent  views,  nay,  of  most 
imjust  censure,  even  on  the  part  of  his  enthusiastic  editor 
Lipsius.  Two  special  disquisitions  on  liis  religious  views 
are  valuable  but  not  exhaustive ;  that  of  Hofmeister  is 
one-sided,  that  of  Botticher  fantastic.  Some  great  histo- 
rians and  philosophers  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
the  religious  character  of  Tacitus  himself,  seem  to  us  to 
have  displayed  much  ingenuity  without  hitting  the  mark  ; 
while  some  betray  an  altogether  inadequate  acquaintance 
with  his  terminology,  style,  and  circle  of  ideas.  Thus  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail  respect- 
ing this  writer,  from  the  point  of  view  which  concerns 
our  present  purpose. 

Yet  once  again  after  Cicero  was  the  Eoman  mind  ele- 
vated to  the  height  of  prophecy  in  Comehus  Tacitus,  the 
deepest-hearted  of  all  Eomans,  the  greatest  tragic  writer 
among  the  historians  of  all  ages.  It  was  vouchsafed  to 
him  to  witness  the  days  when  the  world  once  more 
breathed  freely  after  the  confusion  which  followed  upon 
Nero's  death,  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  full-blown, 
systematic  imperial  despotism,  with  its  elaborate  apparatus 
of  tyranny  in  the  legions,  Praetorian  guards,  and  pohce 
officers.  This  interval,  when  the  last  delusive  hopes 
were  cherished  by  the  nations,  was  that  of  Tacitus's 
disenchantment.  Inaugurated  by  the  paternal  rule  of 
Nerva, — and,  under  the  circumstances,  inaugurated  wisely, 
—  the  hopelessness  of  amehoration  revealed  itself  to 
Tacitus,  even  under  Trajan ;  for  Csesarism  was  an  abid- 
ing evil.  Already,  under  Hadrian,  the  Bomans  came  to 
perceive  this ;  and  the  period  of  renewed  hope  and  hap- 
piness came  to  an  end  for  ever,  when  Marcus  Am-elius 
closed  his  eyes    and  Commodus  ascended   the   throne. 
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But  Tacitus  did  not  live  to  witness  the  close  of  Trajan's 
reign.  It  was  under  that  emperor  that  he  composed 
his  first  great  historical  work, — ^the  "  Hisioria^'  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  and  then  later,  the  ^'Annales^^'  extend- 
ing from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero.  His 
"  Agricola "  was  composed  in  the  first  year  of  Trajan, 
and  wiis  soon  followed  by  his  "  Germania.''  But  the 
period  of  Trajan  was  precisely  that  which  could  not  but 
intensify  Tacitus's  despair  of  the  future  of  his  nation,  for, 
alas  1  under  the  best  of  emperors,  he  could  descry  no 
signs  of  fresh  life.  On  all  hands  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
slavish  mind  veiled  under  despotic,  and  at  the  same  time 
dishonest,  forms.  The  imperial  despotism  had  become 
a  necessity. 

Tacitus  is  the  prophet  of  the  Eomans,  but  he  is  the 
prophet  of  death,  the  herald  of  the  day  of  judgment  upon 
that  dispensation,  of  whose  approach  he  is  conscious  in 
his  own  heart.  He  sees  that  ruin  is  inevitable,  that 
Cassarism  is  an  unconditional  evil  in  itself,  that  it  can 
issue  in  nothing  but  evil.  And  yet  it  seems  to  have 
become  indispensable.  Agrippa's  dreams  have  fled.  The 
nobler  class  who  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and 
the  mad  lust  of  blood  displayed  by  Caligula,  and  again 
by  the  blasphemous  Domitian,  were  forsaken  by  fortune 
and  by  their  contemporaries.  In  all  this,  Tacitus  recog- 
nized the  divine  retribution,  and  keenly  felt  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods.  Vain  are  the  imagined  or  invented  omens 
of  good  and  evil.  Not  even  rites  of  atonement  will  avail 
aught,  although  it  is  a  duty  to  perform  them.  There  is 
a  divinity  in  the  affairs  of  men,  but  not  to  help,  only  to 
chastise.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  difficult  passage 
with  which  he  concludes  the  dehneation  presented  in  the 
opening  of  his  "  Historia^''  of  the  alturming  and  threaten- 
ing condition  of  the  city  and  empire  of  Eome ;  a  passage 
which  is  equally  far  from  being  the  utterance  of  a  hater 
of  man  and  scoffer  at  the  gods,  as  from  that  of  a  mere 
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orator,  or,  as  Napoleon  calls  him,  an  "  Ideolc^ist."    These 
are  his  words  : — 

Never  has  it  been  proved  by  surer  tokens,  or  more  terrible 
reverses  to  the  Roman  arms^  that  it  is  not  our  welfare  which  the 
gods  have  at  heart ;  but  the  due  retribution  of  our  crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  full 
scope  of  all  that  such  words  imply  in  the  mind  of  their 
author.  Never,  in  fact,  had  the  downfall  of  a  free  consti- 
tution and  the  threatening  overthrow  of  a  great  empire 
been  more  frightfully  displayed  than  after  Nero's  death. 
The  Claudian  emperors  had  done  their  ruthless  work, 
half  as  calculating,  half  as  insane  tyrants.  The  Prastorians 
and  the  police  were  the  lords  of  the  lords  of  the  world. 
The  Emperor  was  their  handiwork,  and  therefore  their 
tool.  The  Senate  had  become  as  ridiculous  and  vexatious 
a  sham  as  the  Popular  Assembly  had  been  from  the  time 
of  Cassar.  Thus  the  "  majesty  of  the  Koman  people," 
which  had  been  the  object  of  worship  for  centuries,  was 
no  more.  But  Tacitus  asserts  the  same  of  earUer  times 
also.  It  was  only  that  the  anger  of  the  gods  displayed 
itself  now  in  more  awful  and  unmistakeable  characters 
than  at  any  previous  time.  That  the  kindness  and  mercy 
of  the  gods  predominate  in  human  afiairs,  cim  in  no  case 
be  assumed  to  be  our  author's  view  of  the  world.  Tlie 
sense  of  their  wrath  is  so  overpoweringly  vivid,  that  he 
well-nigh  expresses  the  reverse  of  such  a  view.  And  yet, 
if  we  compare  either  his  ^'History  "  or  his  "  Annals  "  with 
those  of  other  reporters,  we  see  that  no  other  historian  has 
80  greatly  despised  the  practice  of  adding  piquancy  to 
history  by  scandalous  anecdotes  and  racy  personalities,  or 
by  blackening  its  colours.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  the 
central  point  of  his  religious  belief,  or  else  of  his  disbelief, 
in  any  divine  plan  running  through  history  ? 

That  the  vulgar  creed,  with  its  omens — ^which,  however, 
he  never  fails  to  mention — was  a  mere  superstitio  n,  was  no 
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matter  of  doubt  to  him.  Nay,  he  recognized  it  to  be  a 
superstition  that  was  doubly  baneful,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
first  place,  it  diverted  men's  attention  from  the  distinct 
recognition  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs  and  so  weak- 
ened the  incentives  to  moral  action ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  the  belief  it  involved  in  a  blind,  unavoid- 
able destiny,  drove  many  noble-minded  men  to  despair ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  rushed  upon  death  without 
attaining  any  good  end  thereby,  or  obtaining  freedom  for 
the  survivors.  This  is  the  sense  of  a  passage  that  has 
given  rise  to  various  misconceptions.  When  he  is  re- 
lating how  Silius  and  his  wife  Sosia  were  condemned^ 
by  Tiberius,  because  the  favour  shown  to  them  by  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina  had  excited  his  suspicions  against 
them,  Tacitus  mentions  that  Marcus  Lepidus,  one  of  their 
judges,  had  mitigated  the  vote  first  passed  against  this 
family ;  adding  that  this  judge  was  an  upright  man,  who 
had  understood  the  art  of  retaining  the  favour  of  Tiberius 
without  descending  to  baseness,  and  fiirther  remarks  : — 

This  and  similar  instances  force  me  to  doubt  whether  the 
favour  of  princes  for  some,  and  their  enmity  towards  others,  he 
determined  by  destiny,  and  the  lot  assigned  us  at  birth ;  or 
whether  something  do  not  depend  on  our  own  voluntary  choice. 
And  further,  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  steer  a  middle 
course  of  conduct,  alike  remote  from  froward  opposition  and 
contemptible  servility,  which  may  be  at  once  at  a  distance  from 
the  rewards  or  the  perils  of  ambition. 

These  words  are  evidently  written  in  allusion  to  Agri- 
cola,  as  is  shown  by  many  passages  in  the  hfe  of  that 
prince,  and  not  without  a  reference  to  himself  personally 
in  his  relations  with  Domitian  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  intended  as  a  general  criticism  upon  the  pohtical 
value  of  characters  of  the  type  of  Thrasia  Paetus, "  who  put 
themselves  into  danger  without  opening  to  others  the  path 

>  Silius  commited  suicide;  and  Sosia  was  banished. 
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to  freedom."  Nothing  is  further  from  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  than  the  dehveiy  of  any  opinion  upon  fate  and 
moral  self-determination. 

Thus,  according  to  our  author,  from  the  vulgar  belief 
in  fate  no  good  can  arise,  from  deeds  of  desperation  very 
little.  But  may  not  philosophy  solve  the  problem  for  us  ? 
Tacitus  was  a  genuine  Koman  of  the  type  of  his  age.  He 
understood  nothing  about  philosophy  except  as  presented 
in  the  two  opposing  systems  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism, 
between  which  it  in  that  age  vibrated.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  satisfy  him.  Gladly  would  he  have 
believed  in  Stoicism,  if  it  could  have  unravelled  for  him 
the  knotty  tangle  of  present  reahties.  Nor  was  Epiciuns 
in  the  right,  when  he  opined  that  the  gods  do  not  concern 
themselves  at  all  with  human  affairs ;  for,  alas  !  is  it  not  but 
too  visible  and  palpable  that  they  do  so  concern  them- 
selves, viz.  with  the  design  of  bringing  the  Boman 
Empire  to  ruin,  in  retribution  for  our  long  career  of 
crime  ?  Tacitus  does  not  conceal  from  us  the  struffcrles 
going  on  within  in  his  mind.  In  a  very  remarkable 
passage  of  the  ^^ Annals^''  ^  he  discusses  the  current  report 
that  Tiberius  had  been  in  the  habit  of  learning  the  futm-e 
from  Thrasyllus,  who  was  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  whom  he  secretly  kept  at  Capreae,  in 
order  to  consult  him.  Thus,  in  particular,  he  had  learnt 
tlu'ough  him  ^  that  Galba  would  reign  after  himself  for 
a  short  space,  and  had  been  greeted  by  Nero  as  the 
future  Emperor.  On  this  Tacitus  breaks  out  with  the 
following  confession  of  his  philosophic  faith  : — 

When  I  reflect  on  this  fact  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  I 
find  my  judgment  so  much  in  the  balance,  that  whether  human 
affairs  are  governed  by  fate  and  immutable  necessity,  or  left  to 
chance,  I  am  not  able  to  decide.     For  we  find  that  among  the 

»  ii.  22. 

^  If  there  be  any  foundation  whatever  for  the  story,  ThnusyUus  had  evi- 
dently derived  his  knowledge  not  from  the  stars  but  from  magnetisim. 
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wisest  ancient  masters  of  philosophy,  and  the  followers  of  their 
sects  among  the  moderns,  two  opposite  opinions  have  prevailed. 
According  to  the  one  party,  in  all  that  relates  to  man,  his 
formation,  his  progress,  and  his  end,  the  gods  take  no  concern ; 
and,  by  consequence,  calamity  is  often  the  good  man's  portion, 
while  the  wicked  live  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  prosperity.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  another  school  maintain  that  there  is 
indeed  a  connection  between  the  immutable  law  of  fate  and 
human  affairs ;  but  that  that  law  does  not  depend  on  the  course  of 
wandering  planets,  but  is  fixed  in  the  first  principles  of  things, 
supported  and  preserved  by  a  chain  of  natural  causes.  Man, 
notwithstanding,  is  left  at  liberty  to  choose  his  manner  of  life, 
but  the  choice  once  made,  the  consequences  follow  in  a  regular 
course,  fixed,  and  inevitable.  Good  and  evil,  they  say,  are  not 
always  what  vulgar  opinion  has  so  defined ;  on  the  contrary, 
many  whom  we  see  struggling  with  adversity,  are  happy ;  while 
others,  in  all  the  pride  and  affluence  of  fortune,  are  yet  truly 
wretched ;  namely,  when  the  former  tower  above  the  ills  of  life 
by  their  fortitude,  while  the  latter  make  a  bad  use  of  their 
prosperity.  However,  with  the  majority,  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  from  their  minds  the  belief  that  each  has  his  fate 
allotted  to  him  at  birth  ;  and  that,  though  many  things  fall  out 
contrary  to  what  has  been  predicted,  it  is  owing  to  the  self- 
deception  of  those  who  declare  events  of  which  they  are  really 
ignorant.  Hence  the  art  of  divination  is  brought  into  disrepute ; 
of  the  truth  of  which,  nevertheless,  both  antiquity  and  oiu-  own 
age  furnish  brilliant  examples.  In  fact,  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
foretold  by  this  very  Thrasyllus. 

What  a  depth  below  the  level  of  Greek  moral  philo- 
sophy and  religious  consciousness,  as  exhibited  in  their 
Epos  and  Drama,  must  we  rank  the  insight  obtained  by 
Tacitus  into  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the  position 
held  by  man  in  reference  to  the  tragic  complications  of 
destiny !  How  far  above  all  these  reflections  of  the 
Roman  of  Trajan's  age  soar  those  words  of  Hector,  which 
have  winged  their  way  through  all  after  ages,  spoken 
when  he  takes  leave  of  his  wife  and  child  in  full  view  of 
the  impending  fall  of  Ilium !  Nay,  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  does   not   even  reassert  the  grave,  though   not 
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bitter,  theory  of  the  world  enunciated  by  Scipio  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  in  allusion  to  the  ultimate  fall  of  the 
Queen  of  the  world.  Still  Tacitus  is  very  far  indeed  from 
re-echoing  the  horrible  words  which  his  dying  agony  on 
the  battle-field  of  Philippi  is  reported  to  have  wrung 
from  Brutus  :  "  0  Virtue,  thou  art  an  empty  shade ! "  It 
needed  seventeen  more  centuries  of  Italy's  woe  to  fling 
Giacomo  Leopardi — the  poetical  and  philosophical  com- 
patriot of  Tacitus,  and  his  brother  in  spirit — from  the 
height  of  his  earlier  and  never  abandoned  Platonic  creed, 
down  to  the  stoical  despair  expressed  in  his  tragic  dia- 
logue entitled  ^^ Brutus  the  Younger"  Tacitus  believed 
in  virtue,  and  therefore  in  freedom  ;  but  he  believed  no 
longer  in  the  possibility  of  their  triumph  in  Eome — ^nor 
therefore  in  this  world,  Home's  property.  Under  Domi- 
tian,  it  had  been  stiU  possible  to  indulge  hope ;  but  how 
could  he  do  so  after  ten  years  of  Trajan's  rule  ?  He  might 
with  truth  extol  the  rare  happiness  of  an  age  in  which 
men  were  allowed  to  think  what  they  would  and  to  say 
what  they  thought.  But  when  the  dark  thundercloud 
of  the  savage  tyrant's  reign  had  passed  away,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sunshine  of  a  mild  and  just  government, 
Tacitus  was  less  able  than  ever  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  evidence  of  universal  serviUty  and  deep-seated  cor- 
ruption of  manners  which  Imperialism  had  engendered. 
Despotism  had  become  a  necessity — ^to  his  and  the  world's 
ruin !  Home  is  falling,  and  Eome  is  the  world !  The 
Komans  are  an  irremediably  corrupt  nation,  and  Boman 
citizens  constitute  humanity!  The  empire  is  sick  unto 
death ;  our  only  hope  is  in  the  disimion  and  fratricidal 
feuds  of  the  barbarians,  above  all  the  German  tribes. 
Such  a  view  he  had  expressed  in  the  beginning  of 
Trajan's  reign,  in  that  ever  memorable  passage  of  the 
"  Germania"  in  which  he  relates,  with  undisguised  bitter- 
ness, how 

The  gods  have  probably  permitted  the  bloody  massacre  of  the 
Bructerians  by  the  surrounding  German  tribes  out  of  favour 
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to  US.  Above  60,000  of  the  enemy  have  fiftUen,  not  by  our 
arms^  but  cut  off  as  it  were  in  a  theatre  of  war^  to  furnish  a 
spectacle  on  which  to  feast  our  eyes. 

And  then  he  proceeds : — 

May  this  continue  to  be  the  fate  of  foreign  nations  I  If 
not  the  friends  of  Borne,  let  them  be  enemies  to  themselves  t 
For,  in  the  present  tide  of  our  affairB,  what  can  fortune  have  in 
store  so  devoutly  to  be  desired  as  intestine  discord  among  our 
enemies  ? 

The  nations  hate  us,  and  we  have  deserved  it  by  our 
sins,  our  ambition,  our  avarice,  and  our  unfeeling  cruelty. 
But  that  is  not  all ;  it  is  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  these 
nations  of  which  our  legions  are  composed.  This  thought 
he  had  already,  in  the  first  year  of  Trajan,  put  into  the 
moutli  of  the  Caledonian  general,  Calgacus,  before  his 
battle  with  Agricola ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
specimen  of  our  author's  historical  art : — 

Us,  who  are  last  on  firm  land  and  last  in  liberty,  distance 
itself  and  the  dimness  of  rumour  hitherto  has  screened ;  now, 
the  very  extremity  of  Britain  is  laid  open.  What  is  unknown 
is  thought  grand  and  mighty  ;  but  no  longer  is  there  any  tribe 
beyond  us :  nothing  but  waves  and  rocks,  and  Komans  fiercer 
than  t&ey,  whose  proud  cruelty  you  would  vainly  escape  by 
dutifulness  and  good  behaviour.  Plunderers  of  the  world,  after 
the  land  fails  from  their  ravage,  they  grope  even  into  the 
sea ;  being  greedy  of  his  wealth  if  the  enemy  be  rich,  covetous 
of  his  servility  if  he  be  poor :  men  whom  neither  East  nor 
West  can  satiate.  Alone  of  mankind  they  covet  alike  men's 
afBuence  and  men's  indigence.  Theft,  butchery,  robbery,  they 
falsely'  call  Empire,  and  where  they  make  a  desert,  they  name 
it  Peace. 

Nature  has  decreed  that  to  each  man  children  and  kinsmen 
should  be  dearest :  these  are  snatched  from  us  by  conscription, 
to  become  slaves  elsewhere.  Our  wives  and  sisters,  if  they  es- 
cape the  lust  of  soldiers,  yet  are  polluted  by  those  who  take  the 
name  of  fiends  and  guests.  Our  goods  and  fortunes  they 
shovel  away  as  tribute;  our  yearly  crops,  for  their  supplies. 
Our  very  bodies  and  limbs  they  use  up  in  paving  forests  and 
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marshes  under  the  stick  and  the  jibe.  Caitiffs  born  for  slavery 
are  sold  once  for  all  and  are  fed  gratis  by  the  master.  Britain 
daily  buys,  daily  feeds  her  own  slavery.  And  as  in  a  household 
every  new  slave  is  mocked  at  by  even  his  fellow-slaves,  so  in  this 
inveterate  world- vassalage  are  we  (new  and  cheap!)  hunted 
for  extirpation.  For  we  have  neither  fields,  mines,  nor  havens, 
that  we  should  be  spared  to  work  in  them :  moreover,  valour 
and  high  spirit  in  subjects  are  unwelcome  to  despots ;  while 
distance  itself  and  secrecy,  from  their  greater  safety,  are  the 
more  suspected.  Since  hope  of  pardon  is  thus  removed,  at 
length  put  on  courage,  all  ye  who  dearly  love  whether  safety  or 
glory. 

In  the  theory  of  the  universe  here  expressed,  Tacitus 
was,  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  quite  in  earnest. 
It  is  the  solemn  dignity  of  his  sentiments  which  has  lent  to 
his  writings  the  irresistible  charm  that  they  exert  on  all 
noble  minds,  and  which  caused  him,  even  in  his  earlier 
years,  to  be  regarded  with  quite  peculiar  respect  by  his 
contemporaries  as  an  orator  and  advocate.  It  is  neither 
Epicureanism  nor  despair  of  God  which  they  express, 
although  he  has  completely  given  up  hope  for  his  own  age 
and  the  future,  and  not  without  embittered  feehngs  to- 
wards God  and  man.  Some  passages,  which  have  been 
often  quoted  in  proof  either  of  his  superstition  or  of  his 
bitter  unbehef  in  Providence,  really  express  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  often  the  charge  has  arisen  from  simple  mis- 
understanding of  his  language.  But  Tacitus  is  a  Eoman ; 
he  understands  little  of  religion,  and  nothing  about  Provi- 
dence, although  he  takes  upon  himself  to  philosophize. 
Rehgion  means  to  him  the  "  religiones\'  that  is  to  say,  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  observed  by  the  various  nations  by 
which  the  Deity  is  honoured,  and  by  which  more  espe- 
cially his  anger  is  turned  away.  The  term  "  superstition  " 
is,  in  his  view,  equally  applicable  to  anything  that  sets 
itself  in  opposition  to  these  ceremonies  on  conscientious 
grounds,  or  anything  that  connects  itself  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  in  the  shape  of  a  belief  in  omens.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  Roman  trait,  when  the  populace. 
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on  hearing  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Germanicus,  threw 
their  household  gods  into  the  streets  (just  as  their  de- 
scendants of  the  present  day  sometimes  when  angry 
treat  the  images  of  their  saints),  "  because  they  had  not 
kept  Germanicus  aUve."  Such  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  gods  was  a  breach  of  contract.  Tacitus  was  a 
Boman,  but  in  him  this  characteristic  national  sentiment 
rises  into  the  moral  reflection :  "  The  gods  were  disposed 
to  be  gracious  to  us"  (he  says  in  Trajan's  time),  "had  our 
manners  rendered  it  possible."  The  deity  is  an  avenging 
one,  and  we  have  all  deserved  vengeance.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  we  have  to  explain  the  harsh,  unsym- 
pathizing,  unhistorical  verdict  of  this  author  on  the  Jews 
and  Christians. 

As  regards  the  Jews,  we  must  confess  that  his  re- 
searches iuto  their  antiquities  and  history  are  a  complete 
and  signal  failure.  Even  without  reading  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  or  making  himself  acquainted  with 
Josephus,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  residing  in 
Eome  at  that  time,  he  might  have  acquired  better  in- 
formation from  the  Alexandrines  than  that  which  he 
gives  us. 

His  account  of  their  then  condition,  however,,  though 
conceived  in  a  partial,  unfriendly  spirit,  is  yet  historical 
and  dignified.     He  says^: — 

The  Jews  acknowledge  one  God  only,  and  him  they  see  in  the 
mind's  eye,  and  him  they  adore  in  contemplation,  condemning 
as  impious  idolaters  all  who,  with  perishable  materials,  wrought 
into  the  human  form,  attempt  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
Deity.  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  great  governing  mind,  that 
directs  and  guides  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  eternal,  infinite, 
and  neither  capable  of  change,  nor  subject  to  decay. 

But  their  religious  worship  he  calls,  in  contrast  to  the 
joyous  Bacchic  festivals,  "  absurd  and  mean/'    In  de- 

1  Hist  V.  5. 
VOL.  II.  c  c 
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scribing  the  beginning  of  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem,  he  says 
that  ominous  portents  had  not  been  wanting : — 

Portents  and  prodigies  announced  the  ruin  of  the  dty ;  but 
a  people,  blinded  by  their  own  national  susperstition,  and  with 
rancour  detesting  the  religion  of  other  States,  held  it  unlawful 
by  vows  and  victims  to  deprecate  the  impending  danger. 

He  calls  them  in  so  many  words  "  a  people  addicted  to 
superstition,  inimical  to  reUgion."  Notwithstanding  their 
superstition,  they  would  have  found  favour  in  his  eyes,  nay, 
would  have  received  great  commendation  for  their  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity,  but  that  they 
despised  and  scoffed  at  the  religious  rites  of  the  surround- 
ing nations  ;  in  which  rites  after  all,  according  to  the  view 
of  Tacitus,  religion  consists,  and  whereby  alone  a  religious 
bond  can  be  maintained  among  mankind.  This  was  in- 
tolerable in  his  eyes ;  just  as  we  find  that  a  similar  senti- 
ment among  the  Christians  was  regarded  by  his  friend 
PUny  the  Younger,  and  his  master  Trajan,  as  high  treason 
against  the  State,  deserving  the  punishment  of  death. 
Now  the  Jews  were  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion;  but  that  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eoman 
statesman  constituted  the  obnoxious  and  politically 
dangerous  side  of  their  character,  was  their  propensity 
to  make  proselytes. 

Among  themselves  (he  says)  their  passions  are  without  restraint 
Vice  itself  is  lawful.  That  they  may  know  each  other  by  distinc- 
tive marks,  they  have  established  the  practice  of  circumcision. 
All  who  embrace  their  faith,  submit  to  the  same  operation.  The 
first  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their  proselytes  to  despise 
the  gods,  to  abjure  their  native  land,  and  to  become  indifferent 
to  their  parents,  their  brothers,  and  their  children. 

We  see  that  he  perpetually  returns  to  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  proselytizing  character  of 
Judaism,  viz.  the  dissolution  of  paganism  and  the  hold 
which  the  Jews  might  obtain  upon  the  populations.  It 
seems,  too,  as  though  in  the  last  part  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
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his  History,  this  had  been  the  ground  he  alleged  why  Titus, 
in  the  final  council  of  war,  held  before  the  storming  of 
Jerusalem,  voted,  with  the  majority  of  his  staff,  for  its  total 
destruction.  Josephus  says,  as  we  know,  precisely  the 
contrary ;  but  that  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  his 
relations  with  the  Flavians.  Now,  as  regards  his  motive, 
the  record  presented  to  us  simply  says  that  Titus  was 
impelled  to  that  decision  by  the  consideration  that  such  a 
course  would  give  the  death-blow  to  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, who  were  at  bottom  but  one  sect.  But  no  doubt  the 
determining  political  reason  was  hatred  against  the  pro- 
selytes, and  the  danger  which  threatened  the  established 
religion  and  the  empire  from  their  increase ;  therefore  a 
view  similar  to  that  held  by  Tacitus.^  Thus,  how  pre- 
eminently fraught  with  peril  must  not  Christianity  have 
appeared  !  For  this  was  a  much  more  malignant  specimen 
of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  Christians  had  no  national 
colour  whatever,  neither  practised  circumcision  nor  super- 
stitious observances,  and  set  themselves  against  every- 
thing that  savoured  of  paganism  with  an  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  that  despised  even  death.  In  his  account  of 
the  burning  of  Eome  by  Nero*,  he  tells  us,  that 

The  people  hated  the  Christians  (so  named  after  Christ,  who 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius)  on  account  of  tbeir 
crimes  [Jlagitid].  This  execrable  superstition  [eocitiabUia  super" 
atitio]  had,  like  everything  else  impure,  gained  a  footing  in  Rome 
also.  Wherefore,  first  those  who  had  been  arrested  at  the  time  of 
the  conflagration  and  confessed  their  part  in  it  [i.  e.  those  from 
whom  a  confession  had  been  extorted  by  the  rack],  and  after- 
wards an  immense  number  on  their  testimony,  were  judicially 
condemned  by  the  tribunals ;  not  so  much  because  they  were 
convicted  of  being  accessory  to  the  conflagration,  as  on  account 
of  their  hatred  towards  the  human  race. 

Any  expression  of  compassion  towards  the  victims 
savagely  torn  to  death  by  dogs,  or  set  alight  as  torches 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  R.  *  See  his  "  Annals/'  xv.  44, 
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to  iUuminate  the  circus,  did  but  add  fuel  to  the  wild  lust  of 
murder  which  inflamed  Nero's  soul,  so  that  the  judicial 
execution  of  the  Christians  came  to  be  regarded  as  having 
taken  place  rather  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  furious  monster, 
than  in  behalf  of  the  general  welfare.  Tacitus  evidently 
shared  this  feeling.  Thus  did  the  noblest  mind  of  that 
age  experience  the  Nemesis  of  that  godless  obduracy  of 
Boman  pride  which  recognized  the  lineaments  of  the 
common  humanity  only  in  themselves  and  the  Greeks ; 
and  did  so,  not,  like  the  Greeks  (who  had  first  turned 
the  Eomans  into  cultivated  human  beings),  in  virtue  of 
superior  mental  culture,  but  in  virtue  of  the  might  which 
they  called  a  divine  right,  constituting  them  the  viceger- 
ents of  God  in  the  government  of  mankind.  For  "by  the 
grace  of  God"  did  the  Koman  rule  the  world— for  his  oicn 
advantage!  To  be  consistent  with  himself,  Tacitus  ought 
to  have  revered  in  Judaism  the  only  example  of  adherence 
tx)  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the 
worship  of  the  Eternal ;  while  in  Christianity  he  was  met 
by  precisely  that  for  which  he  was  seeking  in  vain — self- 
respect  on  the  part  of  a  morally  self-determining  human 
being,  with  the  rejection  of  that  superstitious  bondage  to 
mere  outward  forms,  in  which  he  recognized  but  too 
surely  the  seed  of  national  corruption.  It  is  clear  that 
Christianity  has  occupied  his  thoughts,  Christ  has  touched 
him  to  the  quick,  else  he  would  never  have  repudiated 
Christianity  with  an  acrimony  unexampled  even  in  his 
writings.  "  What  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
How  should  this  despised  barbarian  nation  whom  we  have 
deprived  of  country,  city  and  temple,  and  scattered  in 
slavery  over  all  lands,  confer  on  us  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  that,  too,  through  the  medium  of  a  man 
crucified  as  a  malefactor  by  a  Eoman  governor  ?  And  yet 
a  presentiment  that  such  was  the  case  was  invading  every 
province  of  the  Eoman  empire,  as  Tacitus  is  very  well 
aware.  At  the  opening  of  his  narrative  of  the  Jewish 
war,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Jews : — 
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Most  of  them  cherished  the  conviction  thatit  had  been  declared 
in  the  ancient  books  of  their  priests,  that,  about  that  time,  the 
East  would  rise  in  insurrection,  and  that  men  who  were  bom 
in  Judea,  should  usurp  to  themselves  the  government  of  the 
world. 

This  prophecy  was  not  unknown  to  the  Eomans  either. 
They  interpreted  it  (after  the  fact,  as  Tacitus  himself  tells 
us  in  another  place)  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  But  the  last 
of  these — Domitian — no  more  believed  in  this  prophecy, 
than  did  his  historian.  Nay,  he  must  surely  have  heard 
of  the  true  interpretation,^  since  he  caused  careful  inquiries 
to  be  instituted  after  the  surviving  members  of  the  family 
of  Jesus,  and  only  desisted  on  learning  that  they  were 
poor  peasants  whose  hands  were  homy  with  heavy  toil  in 
the  fields !  Again  a  genuine  Eoman  trait !  He  naturally 
took  for  granted  that  Christ's  family  must  be  one  of  high 
consideration,  whose  representative  was  the  head  of  tlie 
sect;  and  then  to  find  them  all  poor  peasants!  No 
danger  need  be  dreaded  from  such  miserable  creatures  1 
Eome  shall  flourish  eternally,  and  her  Emperor  is  even 
in  his  earthly  lifetime  a  god ;  nay,  does  not  the  very 
steed  that  carries  him,  stand  in  a  temple?  Therefore, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  boldly  to  proclaim  himself  the 
reigning  Deity !  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  he  com- 
manded his  chancellors  to  commence  his  proclamations 
with  the  blasphemous  words  :  "  Our  Lord  and  God  com- 
mands that  thus  it  shall  be."  If  only  the  Eoman  people 
had  but  had  one  neck,  that  he  might  have  annihilated  it 
at  a  single  blow,  what  a  godlike  joy  ! 

Placed  amid  the  dark  surroundings  of  such  an  age, 
the  noble  moral  features  of  Tacitus's  mind  shine  forth 
brightly  in  spite  of  all  blots,  and  the  assertion  we  made 
respecting  him  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  is  justified. 
But  we  have  still  the  brightest  side  of  his  character  to 
contemplate,    viz.   his  sense   of    a   common   humanity. 

^  See  Ilegesippus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  cf.  Saetonius, ''  Vespas."  4. 
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This  could  not  be  proved  by  the  speech  he  ascribes  to 
Calgacus ;  but  it  is  proved  very  clearly  by  his  "  Germania" 
the  most  genial  and  humane  of  all  his  writings,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  especially  rich  in  researches  that  are  emi- 
nently successful  because  prosecuted  with  affection.  With 
the  consideration  of  this  work  we  open  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS    OF  THE    TEUTONS    PREVIOUS 
TO  THEIR  RECEPTION   OP   CHRISTIANITY. 

1.  The  **  Germaiiia"  of  Tacitus^  cmd  other  AtUhorities* 

The  fiindamental  idea  pervading  Tacitus  s  "  Treatise  on 
the  Germans"  is  his  conviction  of  the  autochthonic  charac- 
ter of  the  German  nation,  and  of  the  grand  future  in  store 
for  it.  His  belief  in  the  former  is  thus  expressed  in  one 
of  the  opening  passages  of  that  treatise : — 

I  accede  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  CrermaDs 
are  a  pure,  unmixed,  and  indigenous  race,  unlike  any  other 
people. 

The  separate  tribes  all  bear  the  tokens  of  a  distinct 
national  type,  having  a  family  likeness  throughout  the 
nation,  while  they  are  quite  distinct  from  all  other  peoples. 
So,  too,  he  finds  it  easy  to  explain  why  all  the  Teutonic 
tribes  who  have  crossed  the  Rhine  should  bear  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Germans  ;"  for  that  means  "shouters,"  warriors 
loudly  shouting  (in  Cymric,  garmwyn\  as  in  like  manner 
the  Celts  beyond  the  Ehine  had  named  the  formidable  and 
victorious  Tungrians,  who  were  their  first  invaders,  after 
their  war-song : — 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  name  has  gradually  been  transferred 
from  a  tribe  to  the  nation,  so  that  all  came  to  be  called  Germans, 
first  by  the  vanquished  on  account  of  the  terrors  they  inspired, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Germans  themselves,  who  found  this  ap- 
pellation already  in  use.^ 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  S* 
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How  correctly  he  has  conjectured  in  this  instance  is 
proved  by  that  great  primeval  monument — ^Language — 
on  the  evidence  of  which,  not  only  the  German  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  the  Flemings,  and  the  Hollanders,  but 
also  the  Scandinavians,  belong  to  the  same  stock  with  all 
the  other  tribes  of  historical  Germany.  Through  the 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  latter  possess  an 
unbroken  series  of  literary  monuments  extending  over 
1500  years  ;  while  the  Scandinavians  possess  a  hterature 
extending  over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  by  means  of 
the  Edda,  written  in  the  Norwegian  dialect  of  the  ninth 
century,  which  in  Iceland  became  a  fixed  language.  The 
identity  among  the  Teuton  tribes  of  religious  intuition  in 
the  strictest  sense  displays  a  similar  evidence  of  indigenous 
growth,  and  hence  this  also  possessed  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  Tacitus.  He  found  in  it  something  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  external  and  materialistic  character  of  the  Roman 
creed  ;  something  inwai^d  and  spiritual,  and  yet  free  from 
the  harshness  and  exclusiveness  which  so  repelled  him  in 
Judaism.  Lastly,  the  Germans  prized  and  cherished  their 
freedom,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  common  cause,  and  to  follow  the  chieftains  of 
their  choice  to  battle,  so  soon  as  the  Assembly  of  the  people 
had  declared  for  war.  This  was  a  people  after  Tacitus's 
own  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  intelligent  and 
susceptible  of  culture,  consequently  were  destined  to  ac- 
quire ere  long  a  most  important  influence  on  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Empire.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  no 
longer  enough  for  the  Eomans  to  make  splendid  presents 
to  the  leading  men  of  the  Teutons,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  friendship  ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  we  have  taught  them  to 
accept  money  too  "  ^  (to  buy  off*  their  hostility).  The  only 
hope  of  the  Empire  lies  in  the  disunion  of  the  enemy  and 
the  mutual  feuds  of  the  tribes. 

These  considerations  supply  inducements  enough  for  this 
philosopher,  statesman,  and  historian  of  the  imperial  age 

/  See  cap.  xv. 
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to  compose  his  monograph  on  the  Germans  as  a  highly 
important  prolegomena  to  his "  History  "  and  "  Annals'' 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  this  essay  which  entitles  us  to 
attribute  to  it  any  special  political  object,  such  as  the 
dissuasion  of  his  countrymen  from  making  war  upon  a 
race  who  were  by  nature  peaceful,  but,  when  once  roused, 
hard  to  paciiy.  It  betrays  a  really  ludicrous  ignorance, 
when  foreign  writers,  nay,  even  historians,  would  fain 
resuscitate  the  long-exploded  view  that  in  this  work 
Tacitus  has  been  writing  an  historical  romance,  and 
intentionally  painted  everything  in  the  rosiest  colours,  in 
order  to  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-Eomans  a 
mirror  that  might  fill  them  with  shame.  In  all  antiquity, 
there  is  no  more  conscientious  and  scrutinizing  piece  of 
research  into  foreign  manners.  The  hght  thrown  upon 
our  own  origines  by  recent  German  investigations  (es- 
pecially those  of  the  brothers  Grimm)  has  at  every  step 
illuminated  some  word  used,  some  assertion  made,  or 
some  conjecture  thrown  out,  by  this  Koman  philosopher 
of  history. 

Nor  does  Tacitus  by  any  means  stand  alone  among  our 
foreign  witnesses.  The  indigenous  character  of  the 
Teutons  had  been  already  remarked  by  Caesar  {De  Belh 
Gall.  i.  29  ;  iv.  1).  When,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  the  Germans,  who  had  been  victorious 
over  the  Celts  and  Romans  in  Gaul,  and  received  from 
those  they  had  defeated  "presents,"  i.e.  tribute-money 
as  the  "  price  of  peace "  (as  Salvianus  expresses  it),  the 
Germans  were  already  passing  through  the  perilous 
crisis  of  the  transition  to  Roman  civilization  ;  and  yet  the 
learned  and  intelligent  Bishop  of  Marseilles  bears  a  simi- 
lar testimony  in  behalf  of  these  barbarians.  Nay,  a  text 
only  recently  discovered '  proves,  that  so  early  as  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  (between  250  and  253  a.d.) 
the  candid-minded  African,  Commodianus,  had  expressed 
his  presentiment  that  it  would  be  the  heathen  Goths, 

'  See  my  *'  Hijipolytus  and  his  A^e"  second  edit  yoL  ii.  p.  348.  eeq. 
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who,  after  crossing  the  Danube  and  embracing  Christiamty, 
would  be  the  chosen  instruments  of  God  in  overthrowing 
the  heathen  imperial  city,  and  in  abolishing  the  Senate 
that  was  the  implacable  foe  of  Christianity.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  later,  a  bishop  of  these  same 
Goths,  Ulphilas,  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  his 
converted  countrymen,  by  whose  armies,  one  generation 
later,  haughty  Bome  was  conquered.  Not  long  after  this 
event  the  Germans  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire, 
and,  by  settling  in  Italy,  laid  the  ethnic  foundation  for  the 
modem  world. 

After  the  facts  we  have  already  encountered  respecting 
the  mental  endowments  of  the  Aryan  stock  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  it  follows  almost  as  a  thing  of  course,  that, 
with  the  advent  of  the  thoroughly  pure-blooded  Bactro- 
Aryan  Teutons,  a  new  outgrowth  of  Humanity  in  religion, 
as  in  all  else,  should  appear  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
The  Eomans  were  not  such  an  autochthonic  people 
properly  speaking  The  original  Italic  conception  of  reli- 
gion had  been  early  disturbed  by  schisms  and  intermix- 
tures, and  Eome  herself  had  grown  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  clan-Ufe  not  destitute  of  civilization,  endowed  with  that 
mighty  energy  for  action  which  distinguishes  peoples  of 
mixed  and  still  commingling  elements,  but  destitute  of 
that  spontaneous  poetry,  or  that  wealth  of  direct  intuition, 
which  characterizes  the  Greeks.  The  Teutonic  tribes 
were  awakened  by  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  Celts  out  of 
the  slumber  of  national  infancy.  They  stepped  out  into 
the  arena  of  history  fresh  and  unenfeebled ;  the  great 
race-day  and  its  struggles  lay  before  them.  "  They 
love  indolence  and  hate  repose  "  (the  repose  of  peace) 
says  Tacitus  ("  Geiinania"  cap.  15).  But  their  love  of 
indolence  lasted  only  so  long  as  they  had  no  great  deeds 
held  up  before  their  eyes.  Their  faculty  of  lying  idle 
before  the  fire,  singing  their  ancient  lays,  was  what  in- 
sured to  them  and  their  posterity  the  freshness  of  their 
energies  when  destiny  summoned  them  to  action. 
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We  will  now  in  the  first  place  consider  the  religious 
apprehension  possessed  by  the  Teutons,  as  revealed  in  the 
fundamental  relations  of  life,  and  then  proceed  to  the  more 
difficult  undertaking  of  demonstrating,  as  we  are  enabled 
to  do  by  the  help  of  their  sacred  traditions,  the  sponta- 
neity of  their  sense  of  God's  agency  in  the  universe,  and 
in  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 

2.  The  Religious  Sentiment  evinced  in  the  Teutonic  Social  Life 

and  Marriage  Rites. 

In  their  social  life,  the  first  point  that  strikes  us  as  re« 
gards  outward  matters,  is  their  sense  of  a  divine  vocation 
to  till  the  earth ;  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  among 
the  Zoroastrians,  and  even  the  Indian  Bactrians.  What 
Tacitus  says^  of  the  adoration  of  the  Earth-Mother, 
Nerihus  (commonly  called  Bertha),  among  the  Angli  and 
their  neighbours, — "  they  believed  that  this  Earth-mother 
guided  human  afiairs,  and  showed  herself  to  the  tribes 
driving  in  her  car ; " — holds  good  of  all  the  Teuton  tribes. 
It  is  the  same  sentiment  which  animates  that  poem  of 
Zoroaster,  which  we  have  cited  at  the  close  of  our 
account  of  his  religion.^  On  occasion  of  the  festival  of 
this  Earth-mother,  held  in  the  unprofaned  and  sacred  grove 
situated  on  the  island  of  the  Ocean  (as  Tacitus  tells  us), 
the  goddess  draws  nigh  at  the  moment  when  the  priest 
is  sensible  of  her  presence.  She  comes  in  festal  robes  but 
with  her  countenance  veiled,  and  is  seated  in  a  car  drawn 
by  cows.  So  again,  the  archetypal  Cow,  Aiidhumbla 
(moist  with  treasures,  food-giving),  waa  regarded  as  the 
universal  nurse,  who  licked  the  first  God  or  man  out  of 
the  rock  of  salt.  This  first  man  was  Burt,  the  progenitor 
or  creator  of  the  world. 

Thus  here  we  have  Demeter  traversing  the  earth  in 
her  car,  teaching  husbandry  and  showering  rich  blessings 
on  her  pupils.    Joy  follows  in  the  track  of  Demeter  over 

1  See  cap.  40.  *  See  toL  i.  p.  203. 
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the  earth,  as  Zoroaster  too  had  sung  in  earlier  ages.  In 
like  manner,  at  the  festival  of  Hertha^  the  Angh  in  their 
sacred  grove  repose  from  all  strife  and  war. 

Then  come  days  of  gladness.  All  the  villages  which  the 
goddess  deigns  to  visit  as  a  guest,  are  decked  out  in  festive 
array.  No  war  is  begun,  the  weapons  are  laid  to  rest,  the  iron 
bow  is  locked  up,  nothing  but  peace  and  joy  is  to  be  seen,  or 
entertained. 

The  individual  passes  his  whole  life  within  the  precincts 
of  this  community ;  but  he  is  a  free  man,  and  has  an 
imperious  sense  of  personal  freedom,  which  to  the  Eoman 
observer  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  his  acquiescence 
within  those  social  limits.  The  "hundred"  as  well  as  the 
more  extensive  district  of  the  Canton,  or  "  Gau  "  (the  land 
or  earth),  govern  themselves  by  elected  representatives. 
It  is  no  longer  the  city,  but  a  rural  district,  which  is  the 
depositary  of  liberty  and  authority.  The  free  men  elect 
their  representatives  in  the  communes,  the  princes  and 
generals  are  elected  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  whole 
people.  The  former  are  chosen  out  of  the  noble  families, 
the  latter  on  account  of  their  valour.  The  Popular  As- 
sembly deliberates  and  votes  upon  the  laws  proposed  to  it 
by  the  representatives  or  princes.  It  has  the  prerogative 
of  a  final  decision  on  matters  of  life  and  death.  The  right 
of  imposing  minor  penalties  rests  with  the  priests,  not  the 
nobles.  But  the  highest  glory  of  the  proud  freemen  is  their 
fidelity  towards  their  leader,  whose  "  men  "  they  call  them- 
selves, to  whose  service  they  have  voluntarily  attached 
themselves,  because  they  hold  him  to  be  the  bravest 
among  them.  Even  the  noble  and  free  man  who  in  the 
passion  of  gambling  at  dice  has  staked  his  own  person, 
remains  true  to  his  word,  like  the  Indian  prince's  son 
Nal,  who  at  last  stakes  his  beloved  wife  Damajanti,  the 
daughter  of  the  gods.  He  quietly  allows  himself  to  be 
bound  and  sold  by  his  successful  rival.  "  A  most  per- 
verse caprice,"  exclaims  the  Eoman ;  "  they  themselves 
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call  it  fidelity !  "  That  "  a  promise  constitutes  a  debt,"  is 
an  old  German  proverb. 

Thus  loyalty  and  veracity,  combined  with  unconquer- 
able love  of  liberty,  so  strong  as  even  to  impel  them  to 
suicide  if  treated  with  indignity,  present  themselves  as 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their  social  hfe. 

We  find  the  same  characteristics  with  respect  to 
marriage.  Woman  takes  a  high  and  honourable  posi- 
tion ;  she  is  afiectionate  and  faithful,  but  strong-wiUed  and 
courageous.  She  is  the  wife  of  one  man,  the  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  his  companion  at  home  and  on  the 
battle-field.  In  the  historical  epoch  of  antiquity,  we 
everywhere  find  marriage  regarded  by  this  race  as  the 
most  sacred  of  all  bonds.  "The  Germans,"  says  Tacitus, 
''  are  the  only  people  who  content  themselves  with  one 
wife."^  He  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  their  mode  of 
celebrating  marriage  is  for  the  bridegroom,  in  presence 
of  their  respective  parents  and  relations,  to  present  the 
bride  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  caparisoned  horse,  a  shield, 
lance,  and  sword, 

That  she  may  be  reminded,  at  the  very  outset  of  her  wedded 
life,  that  she  is  to  be  henceforth  the  companion  of  his  labours 
and  perils,  and  will  have  to  suffer  and  to  dare  the  same  with 
him  in  peace  and  in  war. 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  describing  the  custom 
which  still  exists  among  the  Low  Saxons,  under  the 
title  of  "  Winkop"  or  buying  the  bride ;  the  public  be- 
trothal, or  mutual  plighting  of  troth,  as  it  is  still  called 
in  the  English  marriage  service,  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  popular  formula,  which  in  its  present  version 
dates  from  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  in  sub- 
stance evidently  dates  from  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

I  take  thee  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this 
day  forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in 

^  See  cap.  xtuL 
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sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  as  do 
part,  according  to  Grod's  holy  ordinance ;  and  thereto  I  plight 
thee  my  troth. 

Thus  in  the  relationship  of  marriage,  equally  with  that 
towards  the  community  at  large,  fidelity  and  truthfulness 
were  with  them  of  primary  and  most  sacred  obligation. 
For  this,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
but  also  that  of  Cassar  and  all  our  later  informants. 
It  was  not  until  the  times  of  the  Christian  Franks,  and 
then  chiefly  in  the  royal  house  and  more  powerful 
famiUes,  that  the  terrible  corruption  of  the  ancient  manners 
which  had  gradually  been  engendered  by  a  more  southern 
clime  and  the  sense  of  possessing  unresisted  power  rose 
to  the  surface  of  society.  The  heathen  Saxons  maintained 
their  reputation  for  inviolable  fideUty  up  to  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  by  Charlemagne.  All  these 
pleasing  national  traits  are  still  distinctly  reflected  in 
the  "  Beliand "  (Heiland,  or  Saviour),  a  Saxon  epos  on 
the  life  of  Christ  composed  shortly  after  that  forcible 
conversion.  This  is  very  inadequately  described  by 
calling  it  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  genuine  poem,  but  as  befits  its  epic  character, 
the  composition  is  kept  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Gospel 
harmony.  It  is  in  the  ancient  metre  common  to  the 
Teutons  and  Scandinavians,  without  rhyme  but  no  longer 
in  strophes.  The  relation  of  the  disciples  to  our  Lord 
is  that  of  the  faithful  men  or  companions  to  their  leader, 
duke  (Droste^  i.  e.  shepherd  of  the  land)  or  sovereign. 
Loyal  adherence  to  him  constitutes  faith ;  to  remember 
and  keep  his  words  constitutes  piety,  in  contradistinction 
to  external  works.  With  special  predilection  does  this 
poem  dwell  upon  all  the  details  referring  to  this  personal 
relationship  of  self-sacrificing  divine  love,  and  the  aflfec- 
tionate  gratitude  with  which  it  is  requited.  A  fine 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (2553,  2623).  We  subjoin 
the  rendering  of  it  into  the  language  of  the  present  day  by 
Kone,  in  the  edition  published  by  him  in  1855,  which 
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corresponds  to  the  original,  word  for  word,  retaining  the 
alliteration :  — 


*  Da  um  den  begliickenden  Christ 
Bolche  Gefahrten, 

der  Waltende  unter  dem  Wehrthum 
die  Getreuen,  um  den  Gotteaeohn; 
die  Wehren  wiUiglich : 

dachten  und  staunten, 

wollte,  der  Waltende  selber, 

diesen  Leuten  znr  Liebe. 

Gottes  eigener  Sohn, 

"woUte  mit  seiner  Sprache 

lehren  die  Leute, 

in  diesem  Weltreiche 

Sass  da  und  schwieg, 

war  ihnen  hold  in  seinem  Herzen, 

mild  in  seinem  Gemiithe. 

wies  mit  seinen  Worten, 

maach'  herrlich' Ding ; 

sagt*  er  in  weisen  Worten, 

Christ  der  All  waltende, 
welche  waren  Ton  aUen 


naher  g^ngen 

die  er  sich  selber  erkor, 

standen  die  weisen  Manner, 

begierig  gar  sehr, 

war  ihnen  nach  den  Worten  Yer- 

l&ngen, 
was  ihnen  der  Volker  Droste 
mit  Worten  kiinden 
Dann  sass  der  Landeshirt, 
angesichts  der  Getreuen, 
manches  weise  Wort 
wie  sie  Lob  Gotte 
wirken  soUten : 
und  sah  sie  an  lange, 
der  heilige  Droste, 
Und  nun  seinen  Mund  offnete  er, 
des  Waltenden  Sohn, 
und  den  Mannen 
denen  die  er  zu  der  Sprache  dort- 

hin, 
gekoren  hatte, 
Ehrenmannem'  (Irminmannen), 


1  Then  iiround  the  blessing-bringiiig  Christ, 

Such  companions 

He,  the  ruler  amid  the  warrior  host. 

Stood  round  the  Son  of  God 

Ready  to  follow  his  behests. 

Thej  meditated  and  wondered, 

The  Ruler  and  Lord  Himself, 

for  love  of  these  men. 

God's  own  Son, 

Was  minded  in  his  discourse 

To  teach  the  people. 

In  his  kingdom  of  this  world 

He  sat  there  and  kept  silence. 

Was  gracious  to  them  in  his  heart, 

Full  of  gentleness  in  his  spirit. 

Unreiled  with  his  words 

Many  a  glorious  thing ; 

He  delivered  in  wise  words 

Whom  he,  Christ  the  AU-mling, 
Who  were  above  all  others 


There  drew  nearer 

As  he  had  chosen  to  himself. 

The  wise  men  and  faithful 

Filled  with  eager  longing, 

They  craved  full  sore  to  hear  the  Word, 

What  the  Governor  of  the  nations 

Would  fain  proclaim  in  speech 

Then  the  Shepherd  of  his  people 

Before  all  his  faithful  followers, 

Many  a  wise  word 

How  they  might  to  the  praise  of  God 

Fulfil  all  their  works. 

And  beheld  them  for  a  long  space. 

The  holy  Ruler, 

And  now  he  opened  his  mouth. 

He,  the  Son  of  the  Almighty, 

And  to  his  men 

To  those  whom  he  had  bidden  to  his 

discourse. 
Had  chosen  for  his  own. 
Honourable  men 


1  In  the  original  Irmitimanno,  which  Eone  translates  Erdenmdnnem ;  but, 
according  to  his  own  explanation  of  v.  675,  Irmin  (in  Irminsul,  Irminsaule, 
and  perhaps  too  in  Arminius)  is  the  superlatiye  of  or,  er,  ir,  therefore  der,  das, 
Er-de;  hence  Oberste,  Grosste. 
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Gott  die  werthesten  Ton  dem  Menschengeachlechte. 

Sagte  ihnen  da  fUr  sicber,  Bprach  dass  sie  selig  waren, 

die  Manner  in  dieaem  Mittelgarten,^  die  bier  in  ibrem  Mutbe  waren. 

arm  durcb  Demutb ;  denen  ist  das  ewige  Beidi 

Bebr  beiliglicb  auf  der  IIimmelBaU| 
Ewigleben  verlieben  .... 

Selig  sind  aucb,  denen  bier  milde  wird  Das  Herz  in  der  Heldenbmst, 

denen  wild  der  beilige  Droste  milde,  der  Macbtige  selber. 

The  captives  taken  in  war  were  made  domestic  slaves, 
who  were  bought  and  sold.  Tacitus  says  expressly,  it 
might  happen  to  one  of  these  that  his  master  might 
strike  him  a  mortal  blow  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  that 
they  were  not  systematically  ill-treated.  They  received 
a  piece  of  land  for  themselves,  in  return  for  which  they 
had  to  render  a  certain  portion ,  of  corn  and  cattle.  But 
they  compose  a  portion  of  the  ^^Uaiis  und  Bof"  "  house 
and  homestead,"  or  family  and  retainers.  For  among 
the  Germans  the  house  and  homestead  originally  belong 
together,  as  the  alliteration  of  the  expression  shows.  It 
is  not  in  towns,  nor  in  villages  of  contiguous  houses,  that 
the  genuine  Teuton  dwells ;  he  must  have  a  court-yard 
and  field  around  him,  with  a  hedge  around  his  house. 
"  They  live  separately  and  apart,  just  as  a  spring,  a  field, 
or  a  grove  happens  to  take  their  fancy."  Such  were  the 
Germans  described  by  Tacitus;  such  are  to  this  day 
the  Westphalian  peasants  and  landed  proprietors;  and 
such  in  the  main  is  the  mode  of  hfe  still  chosen  by 
preference  in  Teutonic  England  by  every  one  who  has 
prospered  sufficiently  to  live  in  accordance  with  his  tastes. 

In  Ghod's  eye  tbo  most  worthy  Of  the  whole  race  of  men. 

He  told  them  there  for  certain,  And  said  that  those  were  blessed. 

The  men  in  this  middle  garden,  Who  here  were  in  their  spirits 

Poor  through  humility  :  To  such  shall  the  eternal  kingdom. 

The  most  holy  place  In  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Eternal  life  he  granted  .    .    . 

Blessed  are  likewise,  those  who  here  Cany  a  meek  heart  in  a 'hero's  breast. 

To  such  will  the  Heavenly  Euler  Be  gentle  too,  He,  the  Mighty  One  Him- 

Belt 


^  MiddUgardun,   In  the  Edda,  the  name  of  the  eartb  is  Midgardx  in  Beo- 
wulf, likewise,  the  eartb  is  so  calledt 


N 


N. 
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3.  The  Religious  Sentiment  of  the  Teutons  evinced  in  their 
Mode  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and  m  their  Theory  of 
the  Universe.     The  Edda  and  Voluspa. 

The  Celt  has  Dmida,  the  Teuton,  sacrificing  bards, 
who  are  organs  of  the  community ;  but  the  father  of  a 
family  may  also  offer  his  sacrifice  himself.  The  rites 
of  worship  are  not  performed  in  temples ;  for  what  are 
so  called,  are  simply  the  sacred  groves  in  which  the  images 
and  symbols  of  the  Deity  are  preserved.  The  places 
where  the  Teuton  loves  to  worship  are  the  silent  retreats 
of  nature,  the  lake  shut  in  by  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  grim  ravine,  the  topmost  peak  of  a  mountain  lost 
in  the  clouds.  For  so  we  must  understand  what  Tacitus 
says: — 

Their  deities  are  not  immured  within  walls,  nor  represented 
under  any  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  This  were 
in  their  opinion  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  superior  beings. 
Woods  and  groves  are  the  sacred  depositaries  of  the  Germans, 
and  they  give  to  those  sacred  recesses  the  name  of  the  divinity 
that  fills  the  place,  which  they  never  behold  but  with  reverent  awe. 

The  assembled  household  or  community  form  the 
Teuton's  holy  place.  The  family  constitutes  a  community 
for  all  domestic  affairs.  The  highest  of  all  vows,  that  of 
conjugal  fidelity  for  the  whole  life,  is  pronounced  before 
parents  and  kindred,  with  their  weapons,  horses,  and  cattle 
aroimd  them.  "Such,"  says  Tacitus,  "are  their  sacred 
rites,  such  their  hymeneal  gods." 

They  regard  augury  as  a  function  of  the  human  mind. 
This  is  most  generally  practised  by  shaking  together 
small  sticks  of  beech  wood  in  a  garment,  and  then  drawing 
lots  among  them.  These  sticks  are  covered  with  rhymes, 
with  signs  which  are  symbolical,  or  with  others  which 
consist  of  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  German 
word  for  a  syllable, — Buchstabe,  "  beechen-stick," — is 
derived  from  this  custom.     It  was  the  function  of  the 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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priest  to  interpret  the  signs  inscribed  on  the  lot  which 
was  drawn. 

All  this  reveals  a  sense  that  the  Deity  is  not  far  re- 
mote from  human  destinies,  that  the  human  mind  which 
seeks  Him  is  His  priest  and  temple,  and  is  at  once  the 
questioner  and  declarer  of  His  oracles.  The  relation  sub- 
sisting between  man  and  the  Deity  is  a  personal  one, 
and  therefore  will  not  fail  to  be  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit  of  integrity,  prompt  obedience,  and  fidelity  even 
unto  death,  which  distinguishes  the  relation  of  each  in- 
dividual to  his  class,  to  his  leader  and  prince,  and  so 
also  that  of  husband  and  wife  towards  each  other,  or  of 
man  to  man.  This  fidelity  in  rendering  obedience  is  itself  a 
religious  sentiment,  and  must  needs  therefore  reveal  itself 
also  in  the  domain  of  religion  strictly  so-called.  For  if 
that  which  manifests  itself  in  the  relationships  of  this  life 
is  not  calculating  selfishness,  it  can  be  nothing  else 
than  genuine  religious  feeling,  the  religion  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  true  piety.  There  are  but  these  two  mightiest 
ultimate  mainsprings  of  action, — self-love,  or  a  pious  self- 
surrender  to  the  Divine.  Consequently,  where  the  latter 
temper  of  mind  discovers  itself  in  the  life  and  conduct,  we 
are  authorized  in  regarding  it  as  the  root-principle  on 
the  domain  of  worship,  the  primary  sentiment  to  which  all 
revelation  of  tlie  Divine  addresses  itself.  Now,  since  his- 
tory teaches  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  no 
other  nation  has  of  its  own  spontaneous  impulse  laboured 
so  energetically,  or  perseveringly  to  change  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  contributed  so  greatly  to  extend  the  horizon  of 
humanity  as  the  Teutons,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  conjec- 
ture that  they,  like  the  Greeks,  have  entered  on  the  field 
of  European  history  with  that  rich  plenitude  of  Aryan 
endowment,  which  from  the  earliest  ages  onward  has 
exhibited  such  wonderful  vigour  and  tenacity. 

Now  this  conjecture  is  by  no  means  based  simply 
on  philosophic  or  speculative  grounds.  The  legends  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  which  are  contained  in  the  Edda, 
and  find  a  hundred  echoes  in   the  relics    of   ancient 
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German  customs  and  poetry  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  discover  a  lineage  kindred  to,  and  equally  illustrious 
with,  the  Vedic  hymns  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  theogonic 
and  mythologic  traditions  of  the  Greeks  on  the  other. 
Nay,  within  the  last  few  years,  we  have  obtained  beyond 
this,  a  vista  into  a  background  whose   existence  was 
hitherto  undreamt  of,  for  that  theory  of  the  universe 
which  underlies  the  Edda  and  other  extant  monuments. 
The  brilliant  discoveries  of  that  great  scholar  Castren, 
have  presented  us  with  a  pendant  and  supplement  to 
the  Teutonic  Epos  on  the  Turanian  side,  in  the  Kale- 
wala,  the  Epos  of  the  Finns.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Dr.  Meyer  will  not  much  longer  delay  the  publication 
of  the  fiiiits  of  his  many  years'  labour,  which  will  in  a 
like  manner  exhibit  the  limits  of  Teutonic  thought  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  on  which  it  is  bordered  by  that  of 
the  Aryan  Cymri.     The  grand  mystery  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  Gods  is  identical  in  the  Edda  and  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda.     In  the  background,  lie  cosmogonic 
fiction  and  reminiscence,  while  the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  occupied  by  the  poetry  of  the  solar  year,  the  conflicts 
of  the  sun  with  hostile  powers.     In  the  Edda,  too,  we 
find  the  God  who  dies  only  to  renew  his  youth.     Baldur 
the  Strong  is  slain  by  the  blind  Hodur;  but,  after  the 
winter  solstice,  a  brother  is  bom  to  him  who  avenges 
his  death.     Iduna,  the  blooming  maiden,  is  despatched 
on  a  mission  and  disappears  again.     In  other  traits,  we 
have  echoes  of  the  Hellenic  legends ;  perhaps  we  shall 
even  encounter  again  Prometheus  and  the  Titans,  while 
elves  and  dwarfs  replace  the  nymphs  and  Kabiri.     Again 
do  we   encounter  the   various  "Ages  of  the  world;" 
nay,  even  reminiscences  of  the  Deluge  seem  to  disclose 
themselves.      But  all   that    relates  to   the    origines  is 
conveyed  in  mere  hints,  or  else  bears  traces  of  a  later 
elaboration  by  inferior  hands,  so  that  the  Teuto-Scandi- 
navian  cosmogony  looks  pale  and  faint  beside  that  of 
Hesiod.     On  the  other   hand,  the  destined  termination 
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of  the  present  race  of  the  Gods,  which  the  Greek  myths 
but  dare  to  hint  at  in  faintest  undertones,  comes  out  here 
in  distinct  and  clear  accents,  forming  the  most  sublime 
portion  of  this  whole  poem  on  the  origin  and  end  of  the 
universe.  The  Gods  succumb  in  the  contest,  but  the 
best  of  them  revive  again  in  heightened  glory.  Lastly,  the 
grand  fiction  of  the  world-tree,  the  mighty  ash,  Yggdrasil 
(She  who  carries  the  Deity)^  which  is  the  centre-point  of 
the  ancient  Teutonic  conception  of  God's  actual  presence 
in  the  natural  world,  is  also  a  most  worthy  type  of  the 
depth  and  sublimity  of  this  autochthonic  religious  intu- 
ition. It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  first  man  sprang 
from  the  ash-tree.  Truly  the  symbolic  types  of  the  out- 
ward universe  and  of  man, — of  the  Macrocosm  and  the 
Microcosm — are  identical,  as  has  been  abeady  remarked 
by  the  sagacious  Icelander,  Finn  Magnussen.  The  native 
intuition  of  God  among  the  Teutons  soars,  like  their  world- 
tree,  up  to  the  vault  of  heaven,  while  its  roots,  reaching 
down  to  unfathomable  depths,  are  fed  by  the  ever-renewed 
fountains  of  worlds  that  are  as  .yet  in  embryo.  Heat  and 
cold  beat  upon  its  head,  vermin  and  monsters  gnaw  at  its 
bark  and  branches,  but  the  dew  of  heaven  descends  upon  it, 
and  divine  spirits  protect  its  main  stem  from  destruction. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  ^  we  have  given  tlie 
entire  text  of  the  great  prophetic  poem  entitled  the 
"  Voluspa^'  the  oldest  kernel  of  the  Edda,  at  full  length, 
with  the  requisite  explanatory  remarks.  In  this  place  we 
must  only  permit  oiu^selves,  in  proof  of  our  assertions,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  so  much  as  can  be  presented  clearly 
without  entering  into  the  details  of  research,  or  into  obscure 
and  doubtful  points  in  order  to  set  our  picture  of  the  Teu- 
tonic intuition  into  the  framework  of  universal  history. 

We  would  fain,  however,  incite  as  many  as  possible  of 
our  readers  to  undertake  the  very  slight  labour  of  reading 
that  text  for  themselves  in  its  connection,  and  therewith 
of  mentally  transporting  themselves  into  the  realm  of  one 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  T,  where  wiU  be  found  a  comprehensive  essay  upon 
the  religious  antiquities  of  the  Teutons. — Tb. 
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of  the  sublimest,  yet  least  generally  known,  creations  of  the 
human  mind,  and  which,  moreover,  is  the  work  of  our 
own  ancestors.     It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  old 
Teutonic  mythology  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  does 
not  possess  the  grace  of  the  Hellenic  fictions.    The  Muses 
and  Graces  have  not  smiled  on  her  birth  as  on  that  of  her 
Greek  sister.     Nor  has  she  been  reared  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Ionia,  but  amid  constant  strife  with  an  austere 
cUme  and  rugged  Nature.     Consequently  this  mythology 
has  not,  hke  the  former,  received  such  an  organic  elabo- 
ration as  to  impart  to  it  an  undying  influence  upon  the 
course  of  human  history.    Christianity  did  not  blight  it  in 
its  bloom,  but  put  an  end  to  the  progressive  decay  that 
had  b^un  before  its  buds  had  come  to  their  full  flower. 
Thus,  regarded  as  a  means  of  general  human  culture,  no 
reasonable  man  can  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two* 
So,  again,  this  Teutonic  poetry  has  neither  exerted  an  intel- 
lectually formative  influence  during  the  political  bloom  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Eomanic  peoples,  nor  yet  given  birth  to 
a  world-wide  historical  art  and  poetry.    The  extant  monu- 
ments did  not  assume  their  present  shape  until  the  age 
in  which  the  religious  consciousness  which  they  embody 
had  already  begun  to  grow  dim.     A  savage  rudeness  of 
manners  has  already  invaded  society,  and  the  present  age 
is  a  dark  and  gloomy  time,  as  the  Voluspa   expressly 
asserts,  and  the  whole  of  the  Edda  proves  to  be  the  fact. 
Christian  ideas  and  the  course  of  history  combined,  have 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  Yggdrasil,  as  St.  Boniface 
hewed  down  the  "  Odin's  oak  "  of  Geismar,  and  only  single 
fragments  of  it  have  been  employed  in  the  rearing  of  the 
new  temple  of  the  Deity,  just  as  beams  taken  from  that 
oak  were  used  in  the  erection  of  a  church.     Then,  more- 
over, it  was  in  the  remote  region  of  Iceland  that  the  relics 
preserved  in .  Scandinavia  found  an  asylum,  and  it  was 
there  that  they  were  reduced  to  order  in  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era.     It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  Edda  was  made  known  to 
Europe  at  large,  and  not  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
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that  it  began  to  be  philologically  investigated  in  Scan- 
dinavia itself.  In  Germany,  it  is  only  since  1815  that  it 
has  found  its  prophets  in  the  noble  brothers  Grimm,  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  its  expositors  and  preachers 
in  Uhland  and  Simrock.  How  can  we  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  greatest  ignorance  of  these 
monuments,  therefore  of  ancient  Teutonic  mythology  in 
general,  should  still  prevail;  notwithstanding  Sharon 
Turner's  praiseworthy  efforts  to  open  up  these  fields  of 
research  in  England,  and  Kemble's  zealous  emidation  of 
him  in  the  same  direction ;  notwithstanding  Ampere's 
enthusiastic  praises,  and  Bergmann's  inviting  edition  of 
the  text  of  the  Edda,  furnished  with  French  glossaries, 
translations,  and  explanatory  notes.  And  yet  the  noble 
blood  of  the  bards  and  heroes  of  those  world-conquering 
tribes  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  not  alone  the  language,  but 
also  the  Christian  creed  of  Western  Europe,  has  received 
very  important  influences  from  the  old  Teutonic  rehgion. 

Nay,  it  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  case,  that  if  we 
look  to  the  leading  fundamental  view  of  God  and  the 
universe,  that  primeval  religion  of  the  Teutons  has  un- 
consciously and  unnoticed  already  twice  experienced  a 
double  resurrection.  First,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  school  of  Eckard  and  Tauler,  from  which  the  "  Theo- 
logia  Gennanica "  has  proceeded,  together  with  the 
efforts  after  a  reform  of  the  Church  that  have  been  based 
thereon  ;  secondly,  in  the  development  of  the  science  of 
religious  thought  from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel. 

While  referring  our  readers  for  further  details  to  the 
essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  we 
will  now,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  set  before  our 
readers  the  three  great  acts  of  that  Teutonic  epic  of  the 
Kosmos  in  their  main  features,  and  then,  secondly,  en- 
deavour to  find  the  actual  position  which  the  religious 
behefe  of  the  pre-Christian  Teutons  occupy  in  the  general 
history  of  our  race. 
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I.  The  Origines. — ^In  the  beginning  was  a  yawning  abyss, 
"  gdhnender  Ahgrund^^  a  term  exactly  answering  to  the 
Greek  word,  chaos.  At  one  end  of  this  abyss  reigned  icy 
coldness ;  at  the  other,  burning  fire.  By  the  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  these  two,  the  elements  began  to  disengage 
themselves,  and  the  first  steps  took  place  towards  the  pre- 
paration of  the  world  for  the  creation  of  the  various 
beings  hereafter  to  occupy  it.  The  first  condition  of 
things  that  existed  was  the  world  of  the  Giants,  or  Jotun. 
These  are  the  ofispring  and  representatives  of  over- 
whelming physical  forces,  destitute  of  intelligence.  They 
make  war  upon  Odin  and  his  subordinate  deities.  Next, 
the  earth  brings  forth  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  as 
man  and  wife,  under  the  likeness  of  the  hard  ash-tree  and 
the  soft  alder.  But  it  is  the  gods  who  endow  them  with 
inteUigence  and  strength,  and  deliver  them  from  the 
giants,  or  destructive  agencies  of  Nature. 

The  first  lay  of  Helgi,  with  which  the  songs  relating  to 
the  heroes  begin,  seems  to  point  to  some  reminiscence  of 
the  Deluge,  with  which,  as  we  shall  find,  the  records  of  all 
the  other  Aryan  races  are  acquainted.  The  passage  runs 
thus : — 

In  alten  Zeiten,  als  Aare  Bangen, 

Heilige  Wasser  rannen  von  Himmelabergen, 

Da  hatte  Helgi  den  grossherzigen 

Borghild  geboien  in  Bralondur.* 

n.  The  Ordered  Worlds  or  Kosmos. — The  Universe  is, 
and  is  called,  the  "  Bearer  of  God,"  the  Terrible,  the 
Fearful,  the  Almighty  One.  This  is  the  literal  meaning, 
and  also  supplies  the  explanation  of  the  mighty  Ash,  or 
World-tree,  called  Yggdrasil.  In  another  of  these  poems 
we  are  told  that  Odin  hangs  on  this  tree :  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  entered  into  this  universe  and  shares  its  fate. 

But  the  root  of  this  World-tree  was  undermined  by 

*  In  ancient  days  vben  eagles  sang 

Sacred  waters  flowed  from  the  hiUs  of  hearen 

Then  was  Helgi  the  great-hearted. 

Bom  of  Borghild  in  Bralundtir. 
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death  {HeU  whence  our  word  hell)  and  thus  the  whole 
tree  was  imperilled.  Still  its  topmost  crown,  rising  up 
to  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  is  nourished  with 
celestial  dew,  and  men  dwell  safely  in  Midgard ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  "  middle-garden,"  or  Earth,  which  is  em- 
braced by  the  branches  of  this  world-tree.  The  gods 
themselves  take  part  in  the  warfare  against  the  destructive 
elements  of  frost  and  heat,  and  maintiiin  the  order  of  the 
seasons.  This  is  the  scene  of  action  of  the  Epos  treating 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  solar  year. 

Now  in  all  this  we  have  something  very  analogous  to  the 
successive  strata  of  the  Vedic  Hymns.  Only  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  cosmogonic  idea  always  gleams  out  in  strong 
and  distinct  colours,  while  in  the  Teutonic  poem,  on  the 
contrary,  the  personal  element  breaks  out  through  the 
mere  poetry  of  Nature.  In  the  Veda,  the  actual  undis- 
guised forces  of  Nature,  such  as  light  and  darkness,  or 
again,  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  sun  and  moon, 
cloud  and  storm,  are  the  objects  in  which  the  religious 
sense  embodies  itself.  In  the  Edda,  the  gods  have  already 
assumed  a  personal  type  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  they 
very  distinctly  retain  the  appellations  of  those  physical 
elements  and  forces.  But,  at  length,  the  nature-myths 
and  nature-drama  merge  (although  apparently  by  a  leap) 
into  the  history  of  semi-divine,  semi-human  heroes,  The 
legends  of  Helgi  and  Sigurd  (therefore  also  those  relating 
to  Siegfried,  the  hero  of  the  modern  Teutonic  Ihad  of  the 
Nibelungen)  are  demonstrably,  in  their  origin,  one  and 
the  same  mythus,*  which  is  transferred  from  the  sphere  of 
the  gods  to  that  of  the  heroes.^ 

ni.  'The  last  Conjlict^  the  Downfall  of  the  Teutonic 
Pantheon^  and  the  Palingenesia. — The  celestial  world  is 
overclouded  by  trouble.  Inexpiable  crimes  have  been 
committed  among  the  gods.  There  has  been  a  breach 
of  covenant  and  a  fratricide.^     What  lies  at  the  bottom 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  T. 

'  See  Note  T,  Section  B.  ^' Helgi,  Sigurd,  and  Siegfried,  or  the  sucoeasiTe 
strata  of  the  Teutonic  Epos.'' 
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of  these  myths  we  are  given  to  understand  by  expressions 
whose  import  is  most  imambiguous.  The  race  of  man, 
once  pious  and  god-fearing,  has  now  become  corrupt; 
evil  has  got  the  upper  hand ;  this  degenerate  world  must 
be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  by  means  of  a  general 
conflagration. 

But  a  new  world  arises.  The  guilt  is  atoned  for,  evil  is 
vanquished,  the  gods  descend  as  of  old  and  come  among 
the  children  of  men.  Justice  and  righteousness  reign  once 
more  upon  the  earth.  And  thus  is  fulfilled  that  sublime 
thought  contained  in  the  elder  Edda :  that  every  sin  must 
needs  be  expiated,  even  that  of  the  gods.  This  final  age 
of  the  world,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived.  Nevertheless, 
the  indications  of  the  latter  days  are  already  present,  the 
twilight  of  the  celestial  world  is  beginning. 

This  forms  the  termination  of  the  Voluspa,  and  there- 
with of  the  Teutonic  rehgious  consciousness  prior  to 
Christianity. 

It  is  worth  our  pains  to  unravel  somewhat  carefully  all 
the  threads  that  compose  the  texture  of  this  grand  fiction, 
so  far  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  by  availing  ourselves 
of  the  fragments  still  remaining  to  us  (some  of  which  have 
already  received  a  thorough  critical  analysis,  while  others 
he  before  us  inviting  a  further  investigation  and  considera- 
tion) in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
of  genuinely  heathen  origin,  totally  uninfluenced  by  Chris- 
tian conceptions.  No  one  who  has  really  explored  the 
Teutonic  antiquities  for  himself  could  harbour  any  doubt 
on  the  subject;  those  which  have  been  most  recently 
suggested  by  Weinhold,  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dietrich.  But  really,  in  regard  to  all  essential  points,  it 
would  be  equally  reasonable  to  throw  out  such  hypotheses 
in  the  direction  of  Zoroaster,  the  Vedic  hymns,  or  the 
-^Eschylean  Prometheus,  if  we  are  to  set  above  facts  a  pre- 
conceived opinion,  taken  up  at  random  on  the  slightest 
grounds,  or  indolently  to  decline  all  searching  scrutiny  of 
those  facts,  or  profound  reflection  on  what  they  indicate. 
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death  {Hel^  whence  our  word  hell)  ar  *  /         .an  to  show, 
tree  was  imperilled.     Still  its  topr  pre-Christian 

to   heaven,  the   abode  of  the  '^       ■         elopment  of  the 
celestial  dew,  and  men  dweU  ^  hand,  with  the 

to  say,  on  the  "  middle-gar^'  with  the  Greek  and 

braced  by  the  branches  velopment.     For  it  is 

themselves  take  part  in  ♦'  rightly  appreciate  the 

elements  of  frost  and  '  ,ae  Teutonic  element  on  the 

reasons.     This  is  th  ^^elf,  or,  at  least,  approximate  in 

of  the  tragedy  of '  ^ch  an  estimate. 

Now  in  all  th*       ^^  ^^  ^ill  now  turn  to  consider  the 
successive  strr    ^^  ^yths  of  Loki,  of  Heimdall,  and,  lastly, 
latter,  thee  ^aih. 
and  distin' 
contrarv  Loki  and  Prometheus. 

mere 

.     ^e  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  the 

°      ftbot  the  chained  Prometheus  still  survives  in  an  Aryan 

Jbe  of  the  Caucasus.     Among  those  wild  mountaineers 

ihe  belief  is  current  to  this  day,  that  an  evil  god  lies  bound 

in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  high  up  among  the  ice,  with  a  sword 

hanging  over  his  head. 

That  Loki^  like  Prometheus  —  the  Hephaestus  of  the 
ancient  religion — ^was  a  god  of  Fire,  is  proved  at  once  by 
his  name ;  for  "  Loki "  cannot  be  explained  to  mean  any- 
thing else  than  another  form  of  the  original  term  for  fire 
— logi^ — whence  our  German  word  "  Lohe,''  or  glow.  The 
name,  too,  which  he  bears  when  engaged  in  the  creation 
of  man,  viz.  Lodur  (der  Lodemde,  or  "  glowing  "),  has  the 
same  import.  And,  again,  he  appears  in  the  shape  of  con- 
suming fire  in  the  last  great  battle  of  the  gods,  where  it 
is  he,  strictly  speaking,  who  sets  the  world  in  flames.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ifegend,  as  a  punishment  for  his  contempt  of 
the  gods  and  repeated  wily  frauds,  he  was  at  length  taken 
captive  and  fastened  to  the  rock.  The  gods,  it  is  said,^ 
placed  him  in  a  cavern,  took  three  long  blocks  of  stone, 
bored  a  hole  through  each,  and  bound  him  with  iron 

'  Of.  Simrock,  «  Mjtbologie,"  s.  125. 
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fetters  on  these  rocks.  A  poisonous  serpent  was  fastened 
above  him,  whose  venom  trickles  down  upon  his  face. 
When  he  writhes  in  his  anguish,  an  earthquake  takes 
place.  But  originally  he  had  been  one  of  the  Asas^  or 
gods^ ;  nay,  as  Fire^  he,  in  conjunction  with  Odin 
(-ZEther)  and  Honir  (Water),  formed  the  triad  of  the 
elements,  and  co-operated  with  these  in  conferring  various 
endowments  on  earth-born  men.  Moreover,  he  had 
rendered  signal  services  to  Odin  in  his  contest  with  the 
giants,  whose  cunning  and  deceit  Loki  alone  was  able  to 
penetrate,  especially  on  occasion  of  the  disappearance  of 
Iduna.  All  these  are  features  in  the  story  of  Prometheus 
already  familiar  to  our  reader  in  its  twofold  form. 

Loki's  father  was  the  giant  Farbauio^  who  is  also  called 
Oergelmir,  the  giant  who  concealed  himself  in  a  ship  from 
the  great  flood,  in  which  Ymir,  the  Father  of  the  Giants, 
perished  with  all  his  posterity.  So  likewise  Prometheus 
is  the  son  of  the  ancient  Titan,  lapetos,  and,  according  to 
one  of  the  modifications  of  the  myth,  the  Father  of  Deu- 
calion, whom  he  taught  how  to  build  the  ark  in  which  he 
was  saved  from  the  flood. 

Loki  again,  like  Prometheus,  is  to  be  ultimately  released. 
But  that  is  relegated  to  the  remotest  future ;  for  it  is 
not  to  take  place  till  the  eve  of  the  new  dispensation. 
Then  "he  is  to  be  unloosed"  and  to  set  the  world  in 
flames,  and,  after  that,  to  fight  a  duel  with  Hodur,  in 
which  both  perish.  Thus  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  stories  lies  solely  in  the  root  of  the  myth,  viz.  the  con- 
ception of  the  wily  and  sagacious  Fire-god,  who  first  sits 
in  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  is  afterwards  expelled 
and  placed  in  fetters  on  account  of  his  frauds. 

This  point  of  view  is  retained  throughout  by  the  Ger- 
mans. His  subsequent  atonement  and  reconciliation 
with  the  gods  is  the  product  of  the  Hellenic  mind  alone. 
Still,  the  Teutonic  mind,  too,  clings  to  the  idea  of  an  ulti- 
timate  release,  accompanied  with  the  annihilation  of  the 
power  of  evil  embodied  in  Loki. 

>  Ibid  s.  108. 
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Ileimdall  and  Phoebus. 

When  the  realm  of  the  Asas  is  at  its  height  of  pros- 
perity, Heimdall  is  the  sentinel  of  the  gods.  He  is  the 
wisest  and  most  resplendent  of  all  the  Asas.  His  palace, 
Himinbiorg,  or  Heaven's  citadel,  is  situated  in  the  far 
East,  close  to  the  "  god's-bridge  " — Bif-rost,  the  waving 
"resting-place  "  (in  German  "  bebende  Raststdtte  ")  L  e.  the 
rainbow.  From  this  throne  he  can  survey  all  things ;  his 
glance  can  penetrate  the  most  secret  recesses;  and  the 
blast  of  his  horn  resounds  through  the  whole  world.  We 
give  here  only  a  few  of  his  more  salient  characteristics. 
He  rides  the  steed  Gulltopp^  or  "  gold-mane  "  (in  German 
Goldzopf),  Now  what  else  can  this  Deity  be  than  the  sun's 
disc  ?  We  are,  moreover,  landed  in  the  same  conclusion 
by  the  only  tenable  explanation  of  his  name,  which  desig- 
nates him  as  the  Enlightener  of  the  worlds.  The  dark 
black  Nighty  belonging  to  the  race  of  the  Giants,  is  wedded 
to  DellinguVj  of  the  race  of  the  Asas,  and  their  son  is  the 
bright  Dag  or  "day."  Hence  some  have  attempted  to 
derive  Dellingur  from  an  original  form  Deglingur^  "  the 
Dawning."  Simrock  thinks  that  it  means  "  the  rosy  mom," 
the  "  dawning  of  the  day."  Heimdall  says  of  himself  that 
he  is  the  son  of  nine  mothers,  who  are  sisters.  Now  as 
this  number  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  night  and  its 
three  watches,  it  can  scarcely  refer  to  anything  else  than 
the  nine  mythological  worlds  mentioned  in  the  second 
strophe  of  the  Voluspa.  There  are  also  elsewhere  allusions 
to  these  nine  worlds.  Nijlheim  the  lowest  of  them  (the 
nether  world  of  death)  is  called  the  ninth.  According  to  this, 
Heimdall-Helios  would  be  the  son  of  the  nine  worlds. 
We  are  told  in  the  Voluspa,  that  the  point  of  his  horn  sticks 
in  Niflheim  at  the  root  of  the  World-tree  ;  for  he  himself 
too  has  sprung  forth  from  Night.  In  the  opening  of  the 
Voluspa,  gods  and  men  are  called  "  Heimdall's  children." 
In  the  Vedic  Hymns,  the  sun  is  in  like  manner  called  the 
progenitor  of  gods  and  men.     The  same  conception  we 
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find  repeated  under  innumerable  modifications  of  the 
most  ancient  myths  relating  to  Osiris,  Adonis,  and  Bel. 

Now,  side  by  side  with  these  Nature-divinities,  stands 
Baldu7\  the  Apollo  of  the  Teutonic  mythology.  Here, 
too,  as  with  the  Greeks,  the  relation  these  two  gods  bear 
to  each  other  is  that  of  one  of  the  primeval  gods  to  the 
reigning  personal  deities:  Heimdall  is  the  guardian  or 
sentinel  of  the  gods,  but  he,  like  Kronos,  hves  for  himself. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  this  point,  lies  the  key  to  some 
bitter  jests  of  Loki  in  the  strange  poem  which  in  Sim- 
rock's  work  is  called  '^  Oegir's  Drinking  Bout'^'  \mi  in 
Munch's  and  Bergmann's,  following  a  difierent  super- 
scription, bears  the  title  of  ^'LoHs  Satires ^  This  most 
thoroughly  pagan  but  very  erudite  poem  evidently  belongs 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  Northern  heathenism.  From 
the  mention  of  the  island  of  Samsoe,  lying  to  the  east 
of  Jutland,  in  which  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Odin, 
Scandinavia  is  recognized  as  the  mother  country .-^  The 
self-contradictions  of  the  ancient  myths  are  ingeniously 
brought  forward  with  a  malicious  perversion  of  their 
figurative  language.  Still  we  must  not  compare  the  writer 
with  Lucian.  Loki  is  here  the  Momos  of  the  Greek  Olym- 
pus, and  the  poet  suffers  him  to  indulge  his  biting  sarcasm 
without  stint.  Now  in  this  poem,  in  which  Loki  takes 
this  mode  of  revenging  himself  for  not  having  been  invited 
to  the  grand  revel  of  the  gods,  some  genuine  features  of 
the  most  ancient  myth  referring  to  Odin  and  Heimdall 
appear  with  a  malignant  interpretation  assigned  to  them. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  seat  at  the  banquet,  Loki  reminds 
Odin  of  their  ancient  brotherhood,  cemented  by  mixing 
their  blood  after  making  an  incision  in  the  arm  of  each. 

Qedenkst  du,  OdiD;  wie  wir  in  Urzeiten, 

Das  Blut  mischten  beide  P  du  gelobtest^  nimmer 

Dich  zu  laben  mit  Trank,  wiird'  er  una  beiden  nicbt  gebracbt.' 

*  See  Stropbe  24. 

'  Bememberest  thou,  Odin  how,  long  ago 

We  two  mixed  our  blood  ?  Thou  didst  vow  nerer 

Thy  thirst  to  quench  until  the  bowl  were  brought  to  me  too. 
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But  Heimdall  he  makes  a  laughing-stock,  on  account  of 
the  mean  office  which  had  been  assigned  to  that  god  in 
the  realm  of  the  Asas : — 

Schweige  do,  Heimdall  t  in  der  Schopfimg  Beginn 

Ward  dir  ein  leidig  Loos :  mit  feuchtem  Riicken 

Fangst  du  den  Thau  auf  und  wachat^  der  Goiter  Warier ! ' 

These  thoughts  are  nothing  else  than  grotesque  parallels 
to  the  similar  taunts  which  Prometheus  hurls  against  '*  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men/'  or  to  his  mockery  of  the  patient 
Oceanus.  Loki  himself  belongs  to  the  race  of  ancient  gods, 
but,  like  Prometheus,  he  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  halls  of 
the  celestial  divinities. 

Thus  the  ancient  sun-god,  Heimdall,  is  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  PhcBbus- Apollo,  merged  into  the  younger  personal 
divinity.  Still  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Nature-god 
has  Bgildur  retained,  and  still  less  does  he  approach  to  a 
humanized  Ideal ;  while  Heimdall,  from  being  a  god,  has 
been  transformed  into  the  gate-keeper  of  Heaven.  Thus, 
in  this  instance  too,  we  see  that  the  process  of  metamor- 
phosis has  not  advanced  so  far  among  the  Teutons  as 
among  the  Greeks,  and  still  less  have  they  accomplished 
the  transition  from  a  physical  to  an  ethical  religion. 

If  we  compare  the  stage  reached  by  the  mythology  of 
the  Eddas  with  that  exhibited  in  the  Vedic  Hymns,  we 
are  struck  by  another  trait  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  With  the  Indian,  when,  with  the  maturing 
of  his  intellect  to  self-consciousness,  the  poetry  of  Natural 
Forces  has  lost  all  power  over  his  mind,  he  surrenders  his 
mind  to  a  multitude  of  religious  conceptions  that  are 
extremely  fantastic,  but  which  nevertheless  evidently  tend 
in  the  direction  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideas.  We  have 
already  seen  an  illustration  of  this  in  that  touching  hymn 
of  aspiration,  addressed  to  "  the  unknown  god."     In  the 

>  Hold  thy  peace,  Heimdall !  when  Creation  arose. 

To  thee  fell  a  poor  lot :  To  sit  with  bare  shdolders 

All  drenched  with  the  dew  and  sleepless  to  watch  by  the  gat«8  of 

the  gods.— See  Strophe  47. 
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Teutonic  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  Northern  rude- 
ness gradually  breaks  out,  mingled  with  the  sluggishness 
of  whiclj  Tacitus  complains.  The  Teuto-Scandinavian  feels 
that  the  era  of  the  new  religion  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
him ;  for  speculation  upon  the  nature  of  Mind  he  has  little 
inclination,  and  so  he  clings  for  support  to  the  valour  and 
honesty  of  the  gods,  and  of  his  own  heart  I 

Baldur  and  Dionysus ;  the  God  who  is  slain. 

Baldur  the  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga — the  Strong  Asa — 
is  troubled  by  dreams  of  evil  portent.  The  whole  con- 
clave of  the  Asas  is  in  a  state  of  commotion.  Every  being 
in  Nature  is  made  to  take  an  oath  not  to  injure  Baldur ; 
the  mistletoe  alone,  which  grows  and  ripens  in  the  winter, 
is  forgotten.  But  when  the  gods  are  practising  archery 
together,  having  taken  Baldur  for  their  mark,  Loki,  instead 
of  the  arrow,  puts  a  twig  of  the  mistletoe  into  the  hand  of 
Baldur's  Wind  brother,  Hodur,  who,  suspecting  no  evil, 
places  it  in  his  bow,  draws  the  string  and  kills  Baldur. 
Afterwards  however,  a  brother  is  bom  to  Baldur,  called 
Ali  or  Waliy  who  avenges  him,  but  only  by  the  slaying  of 
their  joint  brother  Hodur.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
exquisite  poem  of  the  Edda,  ^^  Baldur' s  Dream^'  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  title  it  more  commonly  bears,  "  Wegtamslied^'' 
or  "Wanderer's  Song."  This  we  will  now  subjoin  in  its 
purest  text  according  to  Munch,  omitting  however  a  super- 
fluous line,  and  without  the  interpolated  strophes,  which 
Simrock  has  included,  though  he  places  them  between 
brackets : 

1.  Die  Aaen  eilten  all'  z^  Vewammlung 

Und  die  Afliimen  all'  zum  Gesprach : 

Dariiber  beriethen  die  himmliachen  Richter, 

Waniin  den  Baldur  bose  Traume  echreckten  P' 


1.  The  Goda  have  hastened  all  to  the  assembly, 

The  Goddesses  gathered  all  to  the  council ; 

The  heavenly  rulers  take  counsel  together 

Why  dreamt  of  ill-omen  thus  terrify  Baldur  ? 
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2.  Aaf  stand  Odin 

Und  Bcbwang  den  Sattel 

Nach  Nebelheim 

Da  kam  aus  Hels  Haua 

•3.  Blutbefleckt 

Und  dem  Yater  der  Lieder 

Fort  ritt  Odin, 

Zu  dem  hohen  Hause 

4.  Da  ritt  Odin 
Wo  er  der  Wola 

Das  Weinlied  zu  singen 
Bis  gezwuDgen  sie  aufstand, 

5.  '' Welcher  der  Manneri 
Schafft  mir  Beschwer, 
Schnee  beschneite  mich 
Thau  betraufte  michy 

6.  "Wegtam  heiss  ich, 
Sprich  du  von  der  Unterwelt, 
Wem  Rind  die  Sitze 

Die  glanzenden  Ketten 


der  AUerscfaaffer, 

auf  Sleipnirs  ^  Hucken. 

hemieder  ritt  er ; 

ein  Hund  ihm.  entgegen 

Tom  an  der  Brust, 
bellt'  er  laut. 
die  Erde  drohnet, 
kam  er,  der  HeL 

ans  ostliche  Thor, 
Hiigel  wussto : 
begann  er  der  Weisen, 
Unheil  verkiindend. 

mir  unbewusster, 
stort  mir  die  Rub  ? 
Kegen  bescblug  mich, 
todt  war  icb  lange/' 

Waltams  Sobn  bin  icb, 
icb  von  der  Oberwelt. 
mit  Kingen  bestreut, 
mitGoldbedecktP" 


2.  Then  up  rose  Odin 
And  flung  the  saddle 
And  downwards  rode  he 
Where  a  dog  met  him 

3.  Spotted  with  blood 
Loudly  he  bayed 
But  on  rode  Odin, 
When  he  reached  the  lofty 

4.  But  Odin  rode  on. 
Where  well  he  knew 
The  seers'  song 

Till  he  forced  her  to  rise 

6.  "  What  man  among  men, 
Causes  me  trouble ; 
The  snow  hath  enwrapped  rae, 
The  dews  have  drenched  me, 

6.  **  Wegtam  my  name  is, 

Speak  thou  of  the  under-world, 
For  whom  are  these  seata, 
These  shining  chains. 


the  All-creator, 
on  Sleipnir's  back, 
to  Nebelheim, 
from  the  house  of  HeL 

on  his  front  and  cbest, 
at  the  Father  of  Song ; 
the  earth  made  moaning, 
mansion  of  Hel. 

to  its  eastern  portal 
was  the  Vola's  mound ; 
of  the  wine-cup  singing, 
a  foreboder  of  ill. 

one  whom  I  know  not, 
and  breaks  my  rest? 
the  rain  beat  upon  me, 
for  I  was  long  dead.** 

Waltam's  son  am  I, 
I  of  the  upper ; 
thus  decked  with  rings, 
all  covered  with  gold  ? 


Sle^nir,  the  '*  Slippery/'  or  ''  Smooth-backed^"  Odin's  steed. 
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7.  '' Hier  stelit  dem  Baldur 
Der  schimmemde  Tiank, 
Die  Aaen  alle 
Genotliigt  sprach  ich, 

8.  "  Schweige  nichty  WoIa, 
Bis  Alles  ich  weiss : 
Welcher  der  Maimer 
Und  Odina  Erben 

9.  ''Hodur  bringt  den  hohen 
£r  wird  dea  Baldur 

Und  Odina  Erben 
Qenothigt  sprach  ich, 

10.  "  Schweige  nicht,  Wola, 
Bis  Alles  ich  weiss : 
Wer  wird  an  Hodur 
Und  Baldurs  Morder 

11.  «  Rindur » im  Westen 
Der  Odins  Erben 

Er  wascht  die  Hand  nichty 
Bis  er  Baldurs  Morder 
(Genothigt  sprach  ich, 


der  Meth  geschenkt, 
vom  Schilde  bedeckt. 
aind  ohne  Hofihung : 
HUB  will  ich  schweigen." 

ich  will  dich  fragen, 
noch  will  ich  wissen, 
wird  Baldum  morden 
das  Ende  fugen  P  " 

Beriihmten  hierher, 

Morder  werden 

das  Ende  fiigen. 

nun  will  ich  schweigen." 

ich  will  dich  fragen, 
noch  will  ich  wiasen, 
Rache  gewinnen 
sum  Holzstoss  bringen  P  ** 

gewinnt  den  Lohn, 
einnachtig  erschlagt. 
das  Haar  nicht  kammt  er, 
zum  Holzstoss  brachte. 
nun  will  ich  schweigen.)' " 


7.  "  The  mead  is  prepared 
The  gleamiog  draught 
There  is  no  hope 
Compelled  1  have  spoken 

8.  "  Close  not  thy  lips  yet 
Tilll  know  all  thlDgs; 
What  man  among  men 
And  bringeth  their  end 

9.  "  Hodnr  will  strike  down 
He  will  become 

And  bring  down  their  end 
Compelled  1  have  spoken 

10.  "Close  not  thy  lips  yet 
Till  I  know  all  things, 
Who  will  accomplish 
And  bring  to  the  scaffokl 

"  Rindur  in  the  West 
Who  shall  slay  in  one  night 
His  hands  he  shall  wash  not 
Till  he  brings  to  the  scaffold 
(Compelled  I  have  spoken 


11. 


for  Baldor  here, 
covered  o'er  with  the  shield, 
for  the  Gods  above: 
but  now  I  am  mute." 

1  must  ask  farther, 
and  this  will  I  know : 
is  the  murderer  of  Baldur 
upon  Odin's  heirs  ?  " 

the  Mighty,  the  Famed  One, 
the  murderer  of  Baldur, 
on  the  heirs  of  Odin  : 
but  now  I  am  mute.  " 

I  must  ask  farther, 
and  this  will  I  know : 
vengeance  on  Hodur, 
the  murderer  of  Odin  ?  " 

hath  won  the  prize 

all  Odin's  heirs. 

his  locks  he  doth  comb  not, 

the  murderer  of  Baldur. 

but  now  I  am  mute)." 


^  Bindur.    The  prose  Edda  mentions  Rinda   (in  the  feminine)  as  the 
mother  of  the  avenger,  Ali  or  WaU, 

'  This  line  should  be  erased  as  superfluous.   In  the  Voluspa,  the  Codex  R 
has  the  same  strophe,  but  without  this  line,  which  has  evidently  been 
interpolated  in  order  to  make  this  atrophe  match  with  the  preceding  ones. 
VOL.  n.  E  E 
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12.  "  Schweige  nicht,  Wola, 
Bis  AUee  ich  weiM : 
Wie  heimt  daa  Weib, 
Uod  himmelAO  werfen 

13.  ^  Du  bint  nicht  Wegtam, 
Odin  bist  du, 

''  Du  bifit  keine  Wola, 
Vielmehr  biat  du  dieaer 

14.  "  Heim  reite,  Odin, 
Kein  Mann  mehr  kommt 
Bu  lo0  und  ledig 

Und  der  Qotter  Damm'rung 


ich  will  dich  friig«n| 
noch  will  ich  wisMn, 
die  nicht  weinen  will 
dee  Hauptee  SchlderP  " 

wie  ent  ich  wahnte, 
der  Allerachaffer." 
kein  wiaaendes  Weib^ 
Thuraen  *  Mutter." 

und  riihme  dich, 
mich  zu  beauchen, 
der  Bande  wirde  Lold, 
yerderbend  einbricht" 


The  thin  veil  of  disguise  is  easily  stripped  from  this 
fiction.  Baldur  the  Strong  is  the  summer  sun  which 
reaches  its  maximum  of  power  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  blind  brother  who  slays  him,  is  the  autumn  sun,  when 
the  nights  begin  to  be  longer  than  the  day.  But  between 
the  winter  solstice  and  the  vernal  equinox,  a  new  Sun-child 
is  bom.  All  (the  sustainer,  the  vigorous)  announces  the 
approaching  victory  of  day  over  night  (St  Valentine's  day 
when  the  birds  pair).  He  is  also  called  Bui^  the  tiller  of 
the  earth ;  for  the  hard  crust  of  frost  has  given  way,  and 
it  is  again  possible  to  till  the  soil.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  simile  does  not  correspond  to  the  fact  in  the 
regions  of  the  extreme  North,  but  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof  that  the  legend  originated  in  a  milder  clime.     There 


12.  **  Close  not  thy  lips  yet, 
Till  I  know  all  things, 
The  name  of  the  woman 
And  cast  to  the  heayens 

13.  "  Thou  art  not  Wegtam 
But  thon  art  Odin 

«  And  thou  art  not  Wola, 
Nay,  thou  art  the  mother 

14.  "  Ride  home,  0  Odin, 
That  never  again 
Till  Loki  hath  broken 
And  the  twilight  of  Gods 


I  will  ask  further, 
and  this  will  I  know : 
who  refuses  to  weep 
the  veil  from  her  head  ?  ** 

as  erst  I  deemed  thee, 
the  AU-cieatorl" 
no  wise  woman  thou, 
of  giants  in  HelL" 

and  make  thy  boast 
shall  a  man  visit  me, 
his  fetters  and  chains, 
brings  the  end  of  all  things.'* 


1  The  Thwraen  are  the  Gianta. 
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is  a  great  similarity  between  this  legend  and  the  Thracio- 
Hellenic  fiction,  according  to  which,  Dionysus  is  slain  by 
his  brothers  and  then  comes  to  life  again.  But,  here  too, 
as  in  the  cognate  Apollo-myths,  how  much  further  have 
the  Greeks  advanced  in  their  conception  of  the  celestial 
world !  The  Vedic  hymns  stop  short  at  the  collision  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  forces  of  Sunshine  and  Storm,  for 
in  the  region  where  they  arose,  there  is  no  question  of 
any  marked  decline  of  temperature. 


Now  if  we  unite  into  one  focus  the  various  lines  of 
legend  we  have  traced,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  submit 
the  following  nine  propositions  as  their  net  results  : — 

1.  The  Teutons  are  among  the  number  of  those  nations 
who  have  worked  out  their  religion  for  themselves,  starting 
from  the  basis  that  they  found  already  existing  in  the  an- 
cient reminiscences  which  their  forefathers  brought  with 
them  from  Central  Asia.  The  names  of  their  gods  are  not 
traditional  proper  names,  nor  yet  mythical  designations, 
but  nouns-adjective;  and  moreover  vety  simple  ones, 
borrowed  partly  from  natural  objects  (the  Bright,  the 
Shining,  the  Dark,  &c.);  partly  from  human  conceptions 
(the  Good,  the  Strong,  the  Fair,  &c.). 

2.  The  hierarchy  of  the  celestial  world  possesses  an  in- 
dubitable unity,  in  so  far  that  the  universe  is  regarded  as 
an  ordered  Whole,  or  Kosmos.  The  type  of  this  is  found 
in  the  jEther^  the  pure  atmosphere  of  hght,  the  upper 
space.  But  Odin  is  also  called  "  the  Father  of  the  worlds," 
the  "  All-father." 

3.  The  polytheistic  element  in  this  religion  has  its 
roots,  not  like  the  conception  of  the  Elohim  among  the 
Semites,  in  the  idea  of  the  active  Forces  of  Nature,  but  in 
that  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  with  their  elemental 
components,  air,  water,  and  fire.  Thus  among  the  Teutons 
the  cosmogonic  phase  of  their  mythology  no  less  than  the 
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cosmic,  borrows  its  conceptions  for  the  chief  part  from 
concrete  physical  objects. 

4.  It  is  when  this  stage  has  been  reached,  that  the 
heroic  element  first  develops  itself,  constituting  a  third 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  Teutonic  reUgious  consciousness. 
The  gods  are  not  men  who  have  been  raised  first  into  demi- 
gods, or  divinized  human  beings,  and  then  completely 
deified ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  gods  are  the  reflex  of 
the  human  mind's  sense  of  God's  presence,  first  in  the  world 
of  Nature,  and  then  later  in  that  of  Ideas,  in  the  ideab  of 
Humanity.  It  is  the  heroes  possessing  each  a  distinc- 
tive personaUty  of  his  own  who  first  bring  God  and  human- 
ity into  contact  with  each  other.  The  conception  of  per- 
sonaUty, at  first  flung  back  into  external  objects,  now  re- 
appears, seated  in  its  rightful  abode  in  the  soul  of  man. 

5.  The  Teutons  form,  however,  a  contrast  and  an  onward 
step  in  human  progress,  when  compared  with  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  world  regarded  in  its  totaUty.  They  do  not,  Uke 
those  peoples,  pour  out  their  whole  intellectual  energy 
upon  the  field  of  mythology,  and  on  that  domain  build  up 
the  monuments  destined  to  constitute  their  influence  in  the 
history  of  our  race ;  but  they  remain  as  it  were  in  an  at- 
titude of  waiting  expectation  ;  in  an  inaction  of  portentous 
significance.  The  Teutonic  mind  never  comes  to  its  bloom 
while  in  this  stage  of  its  existence ;  it  has  not  yet  fought 
its  battle  with  the  world,  but  is  going  forth  to  meet  that 
struggle,  full  of  unworn,  youthful  freshness  of  body  and 
of  mind. 

6.  The  Teuton  steps  out  into  the  arena  of  history  an 
honest,  sturdy,  energetic  barbarian,  susceptible  of  culture, 
and  already  possessing  the  sense  of  membership  in  a  com- 
munity, both  domestic  and  national,  which  community  is 
in  each  case  self-governed.  The  individuals  among  them 
regard  each  other  with  mutual  trust,  and  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  terrified  or  deluded  by  anything  outward, 
because  their  whole  existence  reposes  upon  the  freedom, 
self-reliance,  and  good  intentions  of  the  individual.    Their 
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danger  Kes  in  the  direction  of  absence  of  moderation ; 
their  strength  lies  in  the  depth  and  force  of  their  sponta- 
neous emotions ;  their  vices  are  intemperance  and  sudden 
outbursts  of  rage. 

7.  Their  special  contrast  to  the  Greeks  consists  in  the 
retardation  of  their  natural  flowering  season ;  their  pro- 
pensity to  cling  to  the  bare  kernel  or  substance  of  things, 
and  to  adhere  to  simpUcity  of  form,  though  at  the  same 
time  not  averse  or  indifierent  to  beauty. 

8.  Their  special  contrast  to  the  Eomans  consists  in  their 
slight  regard  for  the  outward  forms  prescribed  by  law  in 
comparison  to  the  inner  spirit ;  and  their  aversion,  spring- 
ing thence,  for  all  belief  that  is  chained  to  the  letter,  and 
all  forensic  subtleties. 

Hence  the  course  of  their  after  progress  must  be  deno- 
minated, to  some  extent  the  work,  to  some  extent  the 
destiny,  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  Their  mission  in  the 
great  plan  of  history  had  opened  in  the  world  of  Byzan- 
tium and  Eome,  with  the  settlement  of  the  Goths  on 
the  Lower  Danube,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  did  indeed  likewise  at  that  era  enter 
the  Christian  world  of  Byzantium  and  Rome,  through  their 
conversion.  They  would  not  however  consent  to  accept 
the  new  faith  on  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  but  re- 
ceived it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  rehgion  taught 
by  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible.  Hence  Ulphilas,  their  own 
countryman  and  Bishop  (though  of  Greek  extraction), 
undertook  the  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  their 
own  powerful  and  intellectual  language;  a  vehicle  of 
thought  not  inferior  in  its  resources  and  pliancy  even  to 
the  Greek  tongue  itself. 

If,  from  the  point  now  reached,  we  turn  to  consider  the 
effects  upon  mental  culture  and  ethical  ideas,  exerted  by 
that  Nature-religion  which  is  reflected  in  the  Eddas,  that 
is  to  say,  the  veneration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
Kosmos  as  divinities,  these  Edda  monuments  will  be  found 
to  contain  very  important  testimonies  and  warnings. 
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The  recognition  of  a  Divine  element  residing  in  the 
plurality  of  phenomena,  parallel  with  and  subordinate  to 
a  Mental  Unity,  is  by  no  means  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  with  that  which  the  Bible  calls  "  idolatry;"  which 
term  originally  was  more  pecuUarly  used  by  the  Scripture 
writers  in  reference  to  the  corrupt  Semitic  religions  around 
them.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  element  of  poly- 
theism does  more  and  more  obtain  the  upper  hand,  while 
the  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  unity  retreats  into  the 
back-ground,  and  with  it,  the  spirituahty  of  religion,  and 
above  all  the  ethical  element  For  this  reposes  on  the 
sense  of  moral  freedom,  that  is  to  say,  self-determination 
and  hence  moral  responsibility. 

And  pari  passu  with  this,  moreover,  any  intelhgent 
understanding  of  the  mythology  vanishes  more  and  more, 
while  there  springs  up  a  most  dangerous  indifference  to 
historical  truth  or  despair  of  the  possibility  of  its  attaui- 
ment.  When  our  faith  is  demanded  for  every  iota  that  is 
traditional,  received,  hallowed,  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual come  at  last  no  longer  to  believe  anything.  The 
sense  of  truth  becomes  obliterated,  and  with  it  that  of 
moral  personality.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek  the 
main  cause  of  the  dying  out  of  paganism.  No  religion  can 
hold  its  ground  in  an  age  of  civilization  and  science,  after 
the  conviction  has  once  taken  root  in  men's  minds  that  it  is 
a  lie ;  even  although  it  be  a  useful,  and  probably  a  beautiful 
lie.  Even  then,  it  may  indeed  for  a  time  be  kept  up  by 
outward  force,  but  it  has  no  longer  any  real  hold  on  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  except  what  is  owing  to  a  general  ab- 
sence of  faith  in  that  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  the  pre- 
sentiment of,  and  trust  in  which,  form  the  pre-requisite 
and  basis  of  all  religion,  and  which  we  have  designated 
as  man's  consciousness  of  the  actual  presence  of  God 
among  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  ARYAN  BELIGIOUS  BELIEF  IN  THE 
ANCIENT  WOELD,  AND  THE  AKYAN  GERM  OF  THE  MODERN 
WORLD. 

We  have  now  traversed  a  space  of  three  thousand  years, 
while  we  have  been  engaged  in  tracing  the  most  con- 
spicuous phenomena  presented  by  the  consciousness  of 
our  Aryan  race,  from  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  up  to 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  from  Zoroaster  to  Buddha  and 
from  Homer  to  Socrates,  and  lastly  from  Scipio  to  Cicero 
and  Tacitus. 

During  the  progress  of  this  development,  the  civilized 
world  of  that  period  has  been  marvellously  transformed 
by  the  intensifying  of  man's  apprehension  of  the  actual 
presence  of  God  in  the  unfolding  of  human  affairs.  Not 
only  are  the  boundaries  of  Humanity  extended,  but  all 
the  achievements  and  creations  of  these  various  peoples 
are  imbued  with  a  larger  measure  of  the  divine  element 
Beflecting  reason  acquires  a  liveher  consciousness  of  her 
vocation  than  she  has  ever  felt  before,  when  she  comes 
to  see  the  human  world  around  her  increasingly  filled  with 
reason.  A  belief  in  Goodness  springs  up,  and  consequently 
in  a  benign  Deity  and  in  Providence,  because  men  per- 
ceive that  on  the  whole,  the  Good  prevails,  and  that  Evil 
is  doomed  to  a  just  retribution  at  the  hands  of  divine  Law. 
Immeasurable,  in  consequence,  is  the  progress  of  the 
European  compared  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans ;  ines- 
timable the  benefits  which  have  accrued  therefrom  to 
Humanity  in  all  succeeding  ages.  The  "  times  of  idolatry  " 
strictly  so  called, — the  ages  when  men  sought  to  find 
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the  actual  presence  of  God  in  **  the  works  of  their  own 
hands,"  which  they  have  framed  to  be  the  symbols  of  the 
outward  forces  of  Nature,  seem  past  for  ever.  In  the  heart 
of  man,  God  has  his  dwelling ;  there  is  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  His  actual  presence.  Man  is  the  image  of  God ; 
exactly  as  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  On  this 
basis  is  reared  up  a  free,  progressive  commonwealth  under 
the  rule  of  law ;  in  which  art  and  science  have  taken  their 
respective  places,  and  shine  forth  in  brilliant  splendour. 

But  then  in  a  subsequent  age,  we  behold  this  exalted 
sense  of  God's  actual  agency  in  human  things  gradually 
dechne  and  perish ;  among  the  Greeks  it  does  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  self-idolatry  of  their  genius ;  among  the 
Romans  through  the  arrogance  with  which  they  were  filled 
by  the  overwhelming  sense  of  their  irresistible  power  and 
consummate  statesmanship.  The  Greek  philosopher  sur- 
vives the  freedom  of  his  fatherland;  the  last  Eoman 
prophet  already  experiences  in  his  own  heart  the  sharp 
measureless  anguish  of  the  approaching  national  ruin, 
which  his  predecessor  had  vainly  sought  to  conceal  from 
himself  and  others  by  indulging  in  illusions. 

The  divine  instinct  in  man  seems  to  be  lost ;  even  seek- 
ing minds  can  no  longer  find  a  faith,  or  at  all  events  cannot 
succeed  in  making  it  a  living  one.  "  Sons  are  no  longer 
born  to  the  gods,"  exclaims  Strabo  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
But  while  the  Graeco-Eoman  world  is  in  a  despairing  state, 
the  keen  glance  of  that  latest  Boman  prophet  descries  in 
the  depths  of  the  German  forests  the  nation  of  the  future. 
Nevertheless  he  is  so  little  able  to  render  intelligible  to  his 
own  mind  the  advent  of  a  new  factor  in  the  sphere  of 
history,  namely,  an  intensified  sense  of  personal  self-deter- 
mination and  moral  responsibility,  that  he  most  pertina- 
ciously rejects  the  supplementing  of  that  German  feeling  for 
Nature  by  means  of  the  preaching  and  deeds  springing 
from  the  moral  energy  of  the  Spirit  which  would  answer  to 
the  demands  of  that  natural  intuitio^i.  And  yet  there  had 
been  a  preparation  for  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  among  the 
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Aryans  of  Asia ;  while  among  the  Semites,  the  sense  of 
such  a  religion  had  ab*eady  become  a  common  possession, 
first  through  Abraham,  and  then  by  the  institution  of  the 
Decalogue  as  a  national  Code. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  obstinate 
national  prejudices  of  a  high  culture  which  still  retains  a 
vitality  in  the  shape  of  civilization  (in  the  outward  sense 
of  that  word).  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  examples 
of  China  and  Byzantium,  but  also  by  those  of  Athens  and 
Eome.  "  How  can  any  good  thing  come  from  among  the 
barbarians?"  was  the  cry  even  of  a  Tacitus,  when  he  was 
confronted  by  Christianity  with  its  courage,  which  de- 
manded for  itself  nothing  but  respect  for  man  as  man,  or 
else  death.  And  yet  it  was  he  who  had  recognized  the 
natural  element  of  the  future  among  the  barbarians  I 

Thus  here,  too,  was  the  wisdom  of  man  to  be  turned  into 
foolishness,  that  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God  might  have  all 
the  glory  I  From  the  wise  men  of  that  age  was  hidden 
that  which  was  revealed  to  babes  in  intellect,  because  they 
humbly  opened  their  minds  to  receive  the  Word,  and  so 
found  its  truth  in  their  own  hearts  which  it  filled  with  a 
divine  energy  for  life  and  in  death!  This  is  the  retribu- 
tion  which  awaits  the  shallowest  and  most  immoral  of  all 
views,  that,  we  mean,  which  severs  Knowledge  and  Truth 
from  Goodness. 

The  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  that  takes  place  be- 
tween the  influence  of  the  more  or  less  perfect  individuals 
and  that  of  the  commimity  which  elaborates  and  carries 
out  in  practice  the  ideas  to  which  they  have  given  birth — 
between  the  highest  self-consciousness,  and  the  most  loyal 
faith  in  the  testimony  borne  by  that  self-consciousness — is 
the  graQd  mystery  of  the  history  of  our  world,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  in  the  introduction  to  our  present  in- 
quiries. This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  a  dis- 
covery of  the  organic  general  law  of  such  a  reciprocal 
action.'  But  so  much  we  may  venture  to  affirm  on  the 
authority  of  the  results  we  have  already  obtained : — 
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That  which  in  the  age  of  Augustus  was  already  the 
grand  desideratum,  that  after  which  all  mankind  were 
sighing  more  oi'  less  vaguely  or  consciously,  was  the  ad- 
vent of  a  pure  human  personality. 

Nay,  from  our  present  standing-ground,  from  which  we 
look  back  upon  a  development  extending  over  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years,  we  may  even  venture  to  add  a 
second  assertion : — 

Such  a  person  could  not  spring  from  the  Aryan  stock ; 
but  could  only  be  looked  for  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Semitic  race,  and  from  the  Abrahamic  development. 

There  alone,  although  with  the  accompaniments  of 
harsh  exclusiveness  and  rigid  prejudice,  was  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  the  Spirit  held  fast  in  principle.  The  heroes  of 
humanity  had  nobly  led  the  rank  and  file  of  our  race  on- 
ward to  glory  so  far  as  in  them  lay ;  but  the  reign  of 
Zeus  was  no  more  destined  to  endure  eternally  than  that 
of  Bel-Kronos  whom  he  succeeded.  And  thus  the  time  had 
come  for  the  priesthood  of  the  ethical  Spirit  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  other  leading  race  of  mankind  to  enter  on 
its  functions  once  more.  Needs  must  that  the  reason  of 
the  self-sufficient  Hellenes  and  Eomans  should  be  cast  down 
from  its  fancied  heights,  and  brought  to  recognize  the 
highest  glory  of  the  present  God  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
humiliation,  and  the  greatest  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
God  to  man,  in  the  ignominious  death  of  the  Eighteous 
One. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared ;  and  bound  together  the 
old  world  with  the  new ! 

And  with  the  proclamation  of  the  message  of  salvation 
to  all  Mankind,  with  the  renewal  of  the  world  result- 
ing therefrom,  and  the  rejuvenescence  of  Humanity  for 
millenniums  to  come,  was  fulfilled  that  ancient  German 
prophecy  contained  in  the  close  of  the  Voluspa,  which  we 
have  subjoined  in  our  Appendix,  restored  and  explained 
Shortly  before  the  description  of  the  general  destruction, 
it  gives  utterance  to  the  feeUng  that  the  world  must  needs 
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succumb  beneath  the  pressure  of  greed,  of  bloodshed,  and 
of  lust.  But  then  it  goes  on  to  announce  the  new  world. 
And  with  these  last  words  of  this  ancient  German  monu- 
ment  of  Man's  apprehension  of  God,  we  wiU  conclude  our 
picture  of  the  pre-Christian  Aryan  world.  After  depicting 
the  twilight  of  the  Gods  and  the  destruction  of  the  former 
world,  the  old  Destiny-goddess  or  prophetess  concludes 
with  these  words  : — 

^  Sieht  sie  auftauchen  zum  andem  Male 
Aus  dem  Wasser  die  Erde  und  wieder  griinen : 
Die  Fluten  fallen,  der  Aar  fliegt  dariiber, 
Der  auf  den  Felsen  nach  Fischen  weidet. 

Die  Asen  einen  sich  auf  Idafeld, 

Ueber  den  Weltumspanner,  den  grossen^  zu  sprechen 

Und  des  grossen  Gottes  iil teste  Runen. 

Da  werden  eich  wieder  die  wundersamen 
Goldnen  Tafeln  im  Grase  finden, 
Die  in  Urzeiten  die  Asen  batten. 

Da  werden  unbesat  die  Aecker  tragen, 

Alles  Boae  scbwindet,  Baldur  kebrt  wieder : 

In  des  Siegesgottes  Himmel  wobnen  Baldur  und  Hodur. 

Da  kann  Honir  selbst  sein  Loos  sich  kiesen, 

Und  der  beiden  Briider  Sohne  bebauen 

Das  weite  Windheim :  wisst  ihrs  endlich  oder  was  P 


>  Lo,  she  beholds  the  Earth  once  more  emerge 
From  out  the  waters  and  grow  green  again : 
The  floods  subside,  the  eagle  flies  abroad. 
And  seeks  his  flshy  pasture  from  the  rocks. 

The  Oods  shall  meet  again  on  Ida's  field, 

And  speak  of  Him  who  clasps  the  world  around, 

And  of  the  mighty  God's  most  ancient  runes. 

Then  shall  once  more  be  found  upon  the  meads 
The  wondrous  golden  tables  which  the  Gods 
Had  in  the  long  past  dajs  of  earliest  eld. 

The  fields  unsown  shall  yet  bring  forth  their  crops, 
All  eyil  vanish,  Baldur  come  again, 
And  dwell  with  Hodur  in  the  heaven  of  Him 
Who  is  the  God  of  victory. 

Then  Honir  shall  himself  choose  his  own  lot, 
And  the  twin  brothers'  sons  shall  tiU  the  vast 
Windheim :  and  do  ye  understand  my  words  at  last  ? 
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Einen  Saal  sieht  sie  acbeinen  beller  als  die  Sonne, 
Mit  Gold  bedeckt,  auf  Gimils  Hoh', 
Da  werden  tugendaame  Volker  wohnen 
Und  duich  Weltalter  Wonne  geniessen. 


She  sees  a  hall  shine  brighter  than  the  son, 
CoTered  with  gold,  npon  &ir  Gimirs  heights, 
There  riitaous  nations  shall  for  erer  dwell 
Through  the  long  ages  filled  with  happiness. 


APPENDIX 
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Note  A  (p.  28). 

THB  FIFTH  AGE  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

Thb  three  lines  mentioning  flaxen-haired  men  (180-182),  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion^  and  which  we  have 
omitted,  those  following  the  lines — 

Still  do  the  Gods  a  weight  of  care  bestow, 
Though  still  some  good  is  mingled  with  the  woe, 

are  evidently  an  interpolation  made  in  the  age  of  the  Celtic 
incursions ;  but  not,  however,  as  some  have  supposed,  occasioned 
by  the  sack  and  conflagration  of  the  Delphic  temple  in  the 
year  548  B.C.  For  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  so  late  an 
age,  such  an  unskilfully-contrived  passage  should  have  foimd 
its  way  into  the  MS.  We  must  not  forget  that  Asia  Minor  is 
the  scene  in  which  the  poem  of  the  Ages  of  the  World  is  laid. 
Now  the  first  historical  inroad  of  this  tribe  into  Hellenic  Asia 
Minor,  took  place  towards  the  year  730  b.c.  (See  the  Note  on 
the  age  of  Callinus.)  It  inspired  universal  terror,  and  at  that 
date,  the  arrangement  of  the  text  of  Hesiod  (Diaskeiuise)  was 
not  yet  fixed.  The  brilliant  valour  which  the  Ionic  Hellenes 
displayed  in  that  crisis,  would  surely  have  seemed  to  demand 
some  qualification  of  the  scathing  condemnation  which  Hesiod 
passes  upon  the  existing  generation.  Still  more  fitly  would 
these  lines  apply  to  such  a  valiant  expulsion  of  the  Celts  some 
fifty  years  earlier.  And,  in  fact,  there  are  indications,  but  no 
well-authenticated  record,  of  such  an  inroad  having  really  taken 
place  about  the  year  780  B.C.    (See  Note  K.) 
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Note  B  (p.  53). 

UPETUS  AND   PTAH-HEPH^STUS. 

On  this  point,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  root-conceptions 
of  widely-severed  ages  by  the  light  of  historical  monuments. 
From  the  point  of  view  which  would  seem  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Hebrew  consciousness  as  evidenced  in  their  language,  Japhet 
is  the  Shining ;  the  White ;  to  which  the  name  of  Kham  (the 
Dark,  the  Black)  presents  a  very  suitable  contrast.  And  yet 
this  apparent  derivation  would  mislead  us.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  (ch.  ix.  v.  27)  points  us  towards  the  true  root  of  Japhet, 
Podahy  "  to  stretch  out,"  "  to  expand.'^  This  root  is  strengthened 
in  Patakhj  to  open ;  and  from  this  form  of  the  word  is  derived 
the  Phoenician  name  of  the  Kabiri  (the  Mighty  Ones) :  Patc^ 
koi^  the  Openers,  or  Demiurgic  Forces.  But  the  Hebrew  root  is 
the  older  of  the  two,  as  is  proved  by  the  word  Japhet,  in  which 
the  biliteral  root  P  T  has  only  received  the  first  and  slightest 
form  of  expansion  into  a  triliteral  root  by  the  addition  of  a  soft 
aspirate.  P  T  H  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  Kabiri, 
of  Ptah,  among  the  Egyptians,  who  are  the  primitive  Semites. 
And  in  this  case  it  is  really  difficult  to  avoid  the  assumption  of 
a  derivation  of  a  Greek  name  from  the  Phoenician,  although  -as 
yet  we  have  only  come  upon  the  word  in  the  course  of  research, 
and  have  never  encountered  it  in  inscriptions  or  direct  citations. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  name 
from  Egypt.  Ptah  is  a  primaeval  Asiatic  word,  and  belongs  to 
the  early  Semitic  (Khamitic)  treasury  of  language.  It  is  proved 
that  this  word  in  its  more  elaborated  form  was  possessed  by  the 
Phcenicians,  among  whom  it  was  the  name  of  the  great  Demi- 
urge ;  Sanchoniathon  calls  him  the  Opener, 


Note  C  (p.  61). 

NEMESIS  IN  HESIOD. 

According  to  Hesiod,  Nemesis  is  the  daughter  of  Nighf^ 
and  the  sister  of  Deceit^  of  soi^muful  Old  Age  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  what  we  call  happy  Old  Age),  and  of  Discord.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  text  which  has  come  down  to  us  with 

*  See  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 
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no  various  readings,  the  fourth  daughter  of  this  series  is  the 
nocturnal  blandishments  of  love,  conceived  as  the  delusions  of 
love,  and  hence  placed  side  by  side  with  Deceit :  thus  we  have 
no  right  to  make  any  change  in  the  text  which  runs  thus : — 

TiKTe  2c  Kol  Ni/iCfftVy  irrifia  Orrirolffi  (ip6T0iai 
TripaQ  T*  ovXofieyot'j  k'ai  "EpcK  riKi  KaprtSdvfiOV, 

I  agree,  however,  with  Gottling  in  believing  the  verses  speak- 
ing of  the  MoercB  and  Keres  (v.  217-223)  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion. K6r  had  already  been  mentioned  in  v.  211;  while  the 
two  principal  verses  treating  of  the  three  Moerce  are  w.  905 
and  906,  where  the  mention  of  them  comes  in  its  proper  place. 


Note  D  (p.  63). 

NEMESIS  IN  HOMER. 

In  later  times,  also,  we  again  encounter  this  term,  used  after 
Homer's  fashion  as  an  impersonal  word,  bearing  the  significa- 
tion of  presumption,  sin,  anything  which  calls  down  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  ;  a  circumstance  testifying  to  its  common  accepta- 
tion in  the  popular  mode  of  speech.  Thus  when  Sophocles 
uses  the  expression  •*  that  would  be  a  Nemesis,"  it  might  be 
translated  **that  would  be  a  transgression  which  would  call 
down  the  divine  retribution;"  or,  in  other  words,  Nemesis. 
But,  in  the  writings  of  Sophocles,  there  is  also  mention  of  a 
personal  Nemesis,  who  is  attributed  to  the  individual  souls 
of  the  deceased.  She  is  the  daemon  of  the  deceased,  their 
avenging  spirit.  Thus  Electra  invokes  the  Nemesis  of  Aga- 
memnon. Her  horrible  mother  does  not  conceal  her  joy  at  re- 
ceiving the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Orestes,  which  renders  it 
possible  to  rid  herself  of  Electra  also.  Nay,  on  her  daughter's 
question :  "  Is  this  rightly  done  ?  "  she  does  not  shrink  from 
replying  {"Electra,''  174>— 

Not  rightfully  towards  thee,  but  towards  the  other 
[Agamemnon]  that  w^ich  is  done,  is  rightly  done. 

On  which  Electra  too  utters  her  final  word  : — 
O  hear,  thou  Nemesis  of  the  scarce  dead  I 
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Note  E  (p.  82). 

THE  SIBTL3  AND  HERACLITUS. 

The  words  quoted  from  Plutarch  are  contained  in  his  (on 
various  grounds  so  highly  interesting)  treatise  entitled  :  '^  Why 
tlie  Pythiano  longer  Speaks  in  Verses^  ed.  Wyttenbach,  p.  627. 
Herr  Lasalle,  in  his  valuable  and  exhaustive  *^  Essay  on  Hera^ 
clitus  *'  (which  appeared  in  1858  and  with  regard  to  which  we 
must  concur  with  the  author  in  regretting  that  he  had  not  read 
the  investigations  of  Professor  Jacob  Bemays  on  this  subject 
till  his  own  work  was  finished),  thinks  that  on  this  point  he  can 
further  adduce  a  passage  from  the  third  book  of  lamblichus, 
"  On  the  Mysteries J^  But  the  words  "  with  frantic  mouth  " 
which  are  the  only  ones  that  we  can  with  certainty  ascribe  to 
Heraclitus,  are  there  cited  as  a  current  popular  saying,  ^'  People 
say/'  not  ^^  Heraclitus  says."  As  far  as  I  know,  Creuzer  has  in 
his  remarks  on  ^'  Cic.  de  Naturd  Deorum  ^  (ii.  3)  been  the  first 
to  notice  these  words  of  Heraclitus  quoted  by  Plutarch. 


Note  F  (p.  84  > 

THE   ORACLES. 

In  his  work  "  Ueber  das  Delphische  Orakdy'^  S.  56,  Professor 
Julius  Kaiser  says  :  '*  The  Pythia  was  chosen  from  among  the 
noble  Delphic  gentes.  Hence  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  no 
individual  and  personal  endowment.''  I  have  sought  in  vain 
for  any  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  assertion  here  made  by  so 
learned  a  scholar,  but  which  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
very  definition  of  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  passage  to  which 
he  refers  (Plut  "2)6  Orac  Defedu!^  cap.  9.  p.  698,  editio 
Wyttenbach)  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  Even  the  circumstance 
of  her  selection  out  of  certain  noble  families  is  at  variance  with 
Plutarch's  statement  in  his  work  I[epl  rod  fiif  XP^^*  ^^  ^^P* 
22,  where,  in  speaking  of  one  of  these  seeresses,  he  says  that  she 
had  grown  up  to  woman's  estate  in  the  house  of  poor  peasants, 
as  well  as  with  other  statements.  .  But  even  assuming  that  she 
Wiis  ordered  to  be  chosen  from  a  limited  circle  of  families,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  her  personal  qualifications  were  not  to 
be  taken  into  account. 
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Note  G  (p.  87), 

THE  PURIFICATION  OP  APOLLO  AFTER  NINE  YEARS  FOB  THE 

SLAYING  OF  THE  PYTHON. 

In  the  case  of  the  Greek  myths,  their  astronomical  origin  has 
been  so  artfully  concealed,  the  simple  riddle  is  so  overgrown  with 
the  myths  of  personification,  that  it  seems  a  thankless  labour  to 
attempt  to  track  the  stages  of  their  growth.  We  are  in  danger 
of  spoiling  what  we  have  without  acquiring  any  compensating 
certainties.  But  in  this  instance,  the  veil  thrown  over  the 
sacred  temple-legend  is  so  thinly  woven,  that  we  may  venture 
to  try  to  see  through  it.  The  solution  which  immediately  pre- 
sents itself  by  the  supposition  of  an  allusion  to  the  octennial 
periods  is  certainly  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  accept,  if  we 
attempt  to  derive  this  from  the  observation  that  the  pure  lunar 
year  of  eight  years  turns  out  too  short  by  three  months  of  thirty 
days  each  (8x11^  days).  According  to  this,  it  would  have 
been  requisite  to  intercalate  a  month  after  every  thirty-two  lunar 
periods,  or  every  two  and  a  half  years.*  In  the  first  place,  the 
festival  of  purification  does  not  recur  every  eight  years  (like  the 
oktaeteria),  but  after  nine  years.  Thus  that  festival  of  purifi-' 
cation  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  tenth  year,  not 
of  every  ninth.  In  the  second  place,  the  scientific  fixing  of  the 
octennial  period  did  not  take  place  at  earliest  till  towards  the 
sixtieth  Olympiad,  consequently  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  some  fifty  years  after  Solon,  who  introduced  into 
Athens  the  alternate  reckoning  by  perfect  and  imperfect  moons, 
that  is  to  say,  a  regular  alternation  between  months  of  thirty  and 
of  twenty-nine  days.  The  observation  of  the  octennial  periods 
dates  from  a  very  ancient  epoch  in  Delphi,  for,  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  Pythian  games  were  not  celebrated  every  four  but 
only  every  eight  years.*  Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  simplest 
possible  hypothesis;  that  of  deriving  them  from  the  trieteris^ 
or  triennial  period.  The  latter,  again,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  alternation  of  perfect  and  imperfect  moons,  combined 
with  that  of  twelve  and  thirteen  months  for  the  whole  year. 

>  See  Tdeler,  i.  266-305,  cf.  i.  47. 
'  See  Censoria  apud  Ideler,  i.  300. 
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This  gives  us  738  days  (354  +  384),  therefore  7^  days  more 
than  two  solar  years  (2x365^  =  730^).  Now  if,  after  four 
such  periods  (eight  years),  an  intercalary  month  is  omitted, 
a  very  closely  approximate  solar  year  will  result.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  oktaeteria  and  the  trieteris  may  be  most  satis- 
factorily explained  by  this  very  simple  observation.  And  why 
should  not  the  priests  in  Delphi  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
reasonable  arrangement  of  alternate  months  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  days  before  the  Athenians  were  so  ?  Now  it  may  per- 
haps be  proved  still  more  clearly  from  Plutarch  than  has  yet 
been  done,  thftt  it  was  precisely  this  mystery  which  lay  concealed 
beneath  the  Delphic  mythus. 

The  intimation  of  an  astronomical  explanation  of  that  Delphic 
mythus  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  his  e&say,  "Z)€  Defec.  Orac,^^ ' 
The  commonly-received  legend  that  Apollo  had  to  do  penance 
and  suffer  banishment  for  nine  years,  because  he  had  slain  the 
Python,  is  in  fact  too  absurd  to  have  been  the  original  myth. 
For  the  slaying  of  the  Python,  or  noxious  black  earth-serpent, 
could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  crime  deserving  death ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  killing  of  a  monster  was  a  most  meritorious  act. 
Thus  it  must  surely  be  some  astronomical  monster  that  is  in 
question,  which  is  to  be  vanquished  by  the  solar  year.  It  is 
only  in  Plutarch  that  we  find  the  following  statement  brought 
forward  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  fiistorical  account. 
"  The  slayer  of  the  Python  was  neither  banished  for  nine  years, 
nor  yet  banished  to  Tempe.  Eather,  must  we  say,  that  he  came 
as  a  fugitive  into  another  world  {Icosmoa)^  and  returned  thence 
again  at  the  expiration  of  nine  great  years  (solar  years)  pare  and 
truly  phoebus-like  ("  shining,"  hence  the  most  ancient  title  of 
Apollo,  Phcebus) ;  and  further,  that  on  his  return  he  has  taken 
charge  of  the  oracle  hitherto  in  possession  of  Themis  (the 
Earth)."  In  taking  this  view,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  the 
trieieria  did  not  begin  with  twelve  months,  but  with  a  year  of 
thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  ninth  year,  the  year  of  the  games, 
would  be  the  year  of  release,  if  only  twelve  months  were  assigned 
to  it.  Thus  the  meaning  is,  that,  at  the  termination  of  nine 
years,  the  solar  year  was  once  more  in  order,  and  it5  complication 
with  the  lunar  year  was  at  an  end.  The  connection  with  the 
Python  may  either  be  symbolical,  or  some  legend  which  fell  in  with 
the  astronomical  enigma.     On  this  subject  we  would  further  re- 

>  Cap.  21,  p.  723,  editio  Wyttenbach. 
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mind  our  readers,  that  hiavro?  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Phoebic 
or  solar  year :  the  first  part  of  the  word  would  be  ipo9f  old  (Ion.), 
instead  of  iyos ^hen,  Cymric  for  old,  Lat.  sen-ex :  whence  hnf 
Koi  via  for  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Hence  this  word  would 
be  a  contraction  of  (jiKios)  ivos  o^ro^s  the  old  sun  himself, 
the  sua  which  has  returned  once  more  to  his  old  place.  The 
ordinary  explanations  of  this  term  are  assuredly  mistaken  ;  for 
iT09  has  no  radical  connection  with  ivos,  although  it  has  the  same 
meaning = veins. 

Note  H  (p.  87). 

LOBECK  OX  THE  PLTIIPICATIONS. 

That  sacerdotally  prescribed  purifications  were  unknown  to 
Homer,  does  not  indeed  follow  of  necessity  from  the  fact 
certainly  proved  by  Lobeck,'  that,  in  Homer,  the  homicide  is 
required  either  to  pay  a  fine,  or  escape  this  penalty  by  flight,  but 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  purification.  For  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  latter  only  took  place  when  the  criminal  had 
paid  the  appointed  fine.  But  even  if  we  assume  thii),  it  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  existence  of  sacred  lustrations 
or  purifications,  that  Ulysses,  who  performs  such  lustrations 
after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  performs  them  in  his  char- 
acter of  head  of  the  house  and  prince,  not  as  a  priest  by 
profession.  For,  in  fact,  every  father  of  a  family  was  priest 
and  sacrificer  in  his  own  house.  Lobeck,  too,  has  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  traditions 
of  antiquity  as  to  the  customs  of  the  heroic  age  in  respect  to 
purifications ;  and,  in  attempting  to  refute  the  passage  where 
Ovid  speaks  of  the  purification  of  Medea  by  iEgeus  (Fast.  ii. 
33),  he  has  given  us  something  of  his  own  into  the  bargain.* 


Note  I  (p.  95). 

THE  EI  (or  LETTER  e)  IN  DELPHL 

It  would  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  adhering  to 
those  passages  which  ascribe  to  Pythagoras  the  assertion  of  the 
Divine  Unity  as  distinct  from  the  universe  (especially  those  of 

'  I.  300.  »  IL  968  fg. 
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Philolaus  apud  Stoboeus,  lamblicbus,  and  Philo^)^  that  otherwise 
all  the  references  which  we  find  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Theo- 
phrastus  to  the  numerical  system  of  philosophy,  and  indeed 
the  whole  conception  of  this  philosophy  presented  in  their  writ- 
ings, would  appear  to  me  quite  unintelligible.  On  this  point, 
I  have  Bockh  and  Brandis  on  my  side  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
puted quotation  from  Philolaus  found  in  Stobseus;  and  sub- 
stantially also  Schleiermacher  and  Bitter.  The  opposite  view, 
which  has  been  advocated  with  great  ability  and  erudition  by 
Zeller,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  **0e8chichte  dei*  Philosophies^ 
is  plainly  open  to  the  objection  that  he  is  unable  to  get  oyer 
the  numerous  unimpeachable  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  Py- 
thagoras did  distinguish  between  God  and  the  universe,  and 
derive  the  Manifold  from  the  causality  of  the  One,  except  by  the 
expedient  of  asserting  these  to  be  theological  dogmas  of  Pytha- 
goras, for  which  he  never  attempted  to  assign  philosophical 
grounds.  Lastly,  I  must  also  confess  that  I  am  scarcely  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  undisputed  declara- 
tions respecting  the  Unity  and  itfl  contrast  to  the  Manifold,  in 
the  circumstance  that  unity  is  the  reconciliation  of  contradic- 
tions ;  that  this,  however,  consists  in  harmony ;  and,  moreover, 
under  the  form  of  the  relations  of  the  musical  scale.  For 
harmony  is  the  direct  contrary  of  unity.  Those,  however,  who 
incline  to  adopt  Zeller^s  view  would  simply  have  to  explain  the 
E  in  Delphi  as  representing  the  contrast  of  unity  to  plurality  ; 
not  indeed  of  the  absolute,  but  still  of  the  objective  unity. 


Note  K  (p.  122). 

THE  AGE   OP   CALLINUS. 

I  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  there  is  only 
one.  historical  defeat  of  the  Magnesians  recorded.  I  refer  to 
Magnesia  on  the  Masander,  next  after  Ephesus  the  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  Asia  Minor.  But  this  disaster,  we  must,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  place  at  latest  in  the  reign  of  Candaules,  who 
deprived  Gyges  of  his  throne  and  life.  For  Pliny  twice  men- 
tions  the  remarkable  fact,'  that  that  king  had  purchased  a 

^  See  Kitter  and  Preller,  §  107,  108.  *  See  8.  237-275. 

'  XXXV.  66.  cf.  vii.  126. 
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historical  picture  by  Bularchus  (a  tablet  of  considerable  size) 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  But  Candaules,  he  adds^  died  in  the 
eighteenth  Olympiad.  The  middle  of  this  Olympiad  would 
correspond  to  our  year  706  B.  c.  But  the  date  commonly  as- 
signed to  this  event  is  Olymp.  16^1  =  716  b.c.  The  migration 
to  Thasos,  in  which  Archilochus  took  part,  is  assigned  to  Olymp. 
15,  or  Olymp.  18.  He,  as  we  know,  speaks  of  the  lamentable 
overthrow  of  the  Magnesians.  Now  Callinus  not  only  mentions 
this  calamity,  but  also  the  former  flourishing  condition  of  this 
city.  Hence  we  shall  have  to  place  the  incursion  of  the  Cim- 
merian Treres  {Tr&ereSy  query  Trevires?)  in  which  that  city 
was  destroyed,  about  730  b.  c,  or  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
Olympiad.  The  text  of  the  principal  passage  in  Strabo  referring 
to  this  circumstance  is  unquestionably  corrupt.  The  struggle 
to  which  Callinus  summons  his  countrymen  is  an  arduous 
one ;  "  war,"  he  says,  "  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land." 

We  have  already  Intimated  in  Note  A,  that  the  undisputed 
allusion  to  a  Celtic  inroad  occurring  in  Hesiod  (although  in  an 
interpolated  passage),  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  place  this  incursion  as  early  as  possible  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c. 


NoTB  L  (p.  132). 
SOLON  AND  CBCBSUS. 

The  doubts  raised  as  to  the  historical  character  of  this  beau- 
tiful story  in  Herodotus  (I.  29  seq.)  were  only  founded  on  slight 
chronological  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies,  which  have  on 
further  examination  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  Duncker 
has  discussed  this  topic,  like  many  others  in  ancient  history,  in 
a  very  luminous  and  conclusive  mode.  The  critical  school  were 
evidently  unanimous  on  this  point,  and  only  needed  additional 
evidence.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  doubts  thrown  out 
respecting  the  burning  of  Crcesus.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
assume  as  a  fact,  that  Croesus  followed  the  Lydian  custom  of  self- 
devotion  to  a  sacrificial  death. 
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Note  M  (p.  134> 

PINDAR'S  SECOND  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

Since  I  must  here  allow  myself  to  express  my  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  our  most  revered  master  in  philology,  and  from 
that  of  my  never-to-be-forgotten  teacher  and  friend  Dissen, 
my  readers  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  entering,  contrary  to  my 
usual  practice,  into  a  detailed  justification  of  my  translation : — 

£in  Reichthum,  der  mit  Tugenden  prangt,  bringt  ftirwahr  ZeitigUDg 
f  Ur  dieses  und  jenes,  tiefe  Soige  abwehrend,  die  zu  wild  andrangende  : 
weitstrah lender  Stern,  wahrhaftes  Licht  dem  Manne ;  doch  nur,  wenn 
der,  welcher  ihn  besitzt,  weias,  was  zukUnflig  ist ;  daas  theOs  namlich 
schon  hier  der  Gestorbenen  unbandiger  Sinn  alsbald  die  Strafe  bezahlt 
bat,  theilfl  aber  Jemand  unter  der  Erde  das  in  diesem  Reicbe  des  Zens 
Gefrevelte  richtet,  den  Ausspruch  verkUndend  mit  feindlicber  Noth- 
wendigkeit.  Die  Edlen  dag^en,  der  Sonne  geniesaend,  gleichmaasig 
in  den  Nachten  und  in  den  Tagen,  erfreuen  sicb  einea  muhelosea 
Lebenslaufs,  nicht  duichpflUgend  mit  krafliger  Hand  das  Erdreicb, 
noch  des  Meeres  Gewasser  um  sparlichen  Erwerb :  nein,  sie  alle,  die 
des  Eidschwurs  Treue  glaubig  gebalten,  durcbleben  thranenloaes 
Dasein  bei  den  Gottergeehrten,  wabrend.jene  ein  nicht  zu  schauendes 
Leid  achleppen.  Wie  viele  aber  dreinial,  in  beiden  Heimatben  weilend, 
es  bestanden  rein  zu  bewahren  die  Seele  von  Unrecht,  die  wandeln 
den  Weg  des  Zeus  bin  nach  des  Kronos  Burg,  dort,  wo  des  Oceans 
Lufte  umwehn  die  Eilande  der  Seligen. 

In  this  confessedly  very  difiScult  passage  (antistrophe  and 
epode  3)1  find  no  alteration  of  the  text  necessary  or  permissible 
beyond  the  very  slight  emendation  recommended  by  Bockh 
and  adopted  by  Dissen  and  Bergk,  of  changing  the  si  Si  into 
tl  ye,  which  only  assumes  a  scarcely  noticeable  variation  in 
an  ancient  MS.  According  to  this  the  text  would  then  read  as 
follows : — 

6  fiav  TXovroc  aptralc  ieiaiiaXfiiyoc  fipti  rwv  re  tat  rUr 
Katpovj  fiaOeiay  vwixiar  fiipifiray  Ayporipayf 
(Epodos)  iurriip  apl^riXoc*  et  ye  fiiy  tyy^y  nc  Mty  ro  niXkoPj 
ore  Qayoyriay  fiiv  iySah*  avuK  hwaXafiyoi  ^pcrcc 
irocfac  €Ti(yayf  rcc  h*  iy  Aioc  apX? 
6\iTpa  Kara  ydc  hi:aZti  ric  <X^P? 
Xoyoy  ^pavatc  iiyayK^, 
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Such  an  eulogy  of  wealth  would  be  very  incredible  in  the 
writings  of  Pindar,  without  such  a  sharply  marked  qualifying 
clause  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  et  ys.  This  has  been 
felt  even  by  those  who  translate  the  passage  as  though  the 
^*  virtues  ^  were  the  subject  (which  is^  however,  an  inadmissible 
reading). 

Now  as  regards  the  exposition  of  the  passage,  I  cannot  consider 
either  Bockh's  or  Dissen's  translation  satisfactory,  nor  yet  the 
somewhat  dififerent  interpretation  submitted  by  the  Editor  of 
the  excellent  Gotha  edition.  Bockh  translates  the  opening  lines 
thus : — 

Atqui  opulentia  virtutibus  omata  harum  atque  illanim  rerum  fert 
opportunitatem,  profundam  euppeditans  curam  venatricem :  sidua 
inaigne,  verum  bomini  lumen,  quam  si  quia  tenet,  norit  futurum  quod 
mortuorum  impise  hie  mentes  pcenas  statim  luunt,  quodque  iacta  in 
hoc  Jovis  imperio  delicta  sub  terra  judicat  aliquis  infesta  aententiam 
dicens  necesaitate. 

In  the  commentary  the  whole  passage  is  thus  explained  by 
Dissen : — 

^nesidami  filiam  ilia  ex  gente  oriundum  (Theronem)  decet  nunc 
prsedicare,  qui  et  ipse  vicit  et  fratrem  victorem  habet.  Tales  victoriee 
certaminibua  partae  curia  liberant;  ejusmodi  autem  auaia  opportuni- 
tatem  prtebent  opes  virtutibus  omatse. 

The  last  words  are  thus  translated : — 

Studium  et  ciu'am  profdndam  subjiciena  menti  quasi  venatricem 
pulchrarum  rerum. 

That  pJpifivav  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ^'  studium 
glorioe^^  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  dispute ;  but  I  should 
dispute  whether  it  could  be  so  taken  when  in  connection  with 
arffxrripav,  which,  accprding  to  the  common  usage  of  speech, 
would  be  equivalent  to  (wrioremy  nimia  ferarriy  acrem,  and  with- 
out any  ulterior  significance.  The  use  of  0a0ela  as  an  adjective 
qualifying  fikpi^va  in  the  sense  of  "  care,"  "  anxiety,"  is  very 
common ;  but  not  so  in  the  sense  of  **  striving."  And  thus  too 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  v7r/^o>v,  aubjicienSy  in  the  same 
way  as  we  say  "  svJbdere  facem  "  when  speaking  of  kindling  a 
flame ;  of  which  there  is  no  question  in  the  present  instance. 
Not  that  any  one  could  satisfactorily  explain  this  vrrr^tfv,  but 
here  all  we  have  to  do  with  is  our  objection  to  Dissents  ren- 
dering. 
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Now,  if  instead  of  viriyfov  we  read  on  the  contrary  "EiiExaN, 
which  is  an  extremely  slight  change,  we  obtain  the  sense  ex- 
pre&sed  in  our  translation,  viz.  that  riches  and  power,  united 
to  uprightness  of  mind,  will  avert  from  a  man  the  intolerably 
onerous  cares  of  life,  aod  therefore  set  him  at  liberty  to  de- 
vote himself  freely  to  the  nobler  objects  of  eflFort,  or  more  re- 
munerative enterprises  (such  as  were  the  national  contests). 

The  second  part  Dissen  does  not  translate  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  Bockh,  but  as  follows : — 

Ita  vero  virtu tibus  junctas  divitias  qui  habet,  non  ignorat  ncque 
obliviscitur,  apud  inferos  futuraa  maleficiorum  poenas. 

What  is  required  by  the  meaning  of  this  philosophical  part  is 
precisely  that  which  his  words  express : — 

si  quidem  qui  eas  habet  non  ignorat,  etc 

But  how  could  Pindar  express  it  as  his  conviction  and  doc- 
trine, that  tji©  godless  of  mankind  "  straightway  "  atone  for  their 
crimes  ?  The  very  difficulty  in  the  matter  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  numbers  of  them  do  not  do  so,  but  die  surrounded  by  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Pindar,  by  the 
"  straightway,"  meant  thepunishment  in  the  nether  world  follow- 
ing immediately  upon  death  ?  In  that  case,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  division  in  the  two  members  of  his  thought  ?  For 
such  a  division  is  very  decidedly  there. 

and 

TCL  le  ,  .  .  aXirpa  .  .  .  liKa^ti  ric  .  •  . 

Some  antithesis  must  be  here  expressed,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  the  words  will  with  difficulty  admit  of,  yet  what  the  poet's 
theology  demands.  The  truly  wise  prince  knows,  that  some  of 
the  wicked  dead  have  here  straightway  auffei^ed  punishTnent 
(J,  e.  during  their  life  on  earth),  which  the  word  iriaav  un- 
questionably asserts,  but  that  other  evil-doers  will  in  any  case 
find  there  an  inexorable  judge  for  the  crimes  that  they  have 
perpetrated  while  here  on  earth.  The  bolder  construction  of 
the  sentence,  according  to  which  we  should,  in  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence,  make  the  evildoers  no  longer  the  subject, 
but  make  their  crime  the  object  of  judgment,  can  scarcely  be 
called  surprising  in  PintJar. 

Some  have  thought  they  detected  here  an  allusion  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls  in  the  following  manner  :•— That  the 
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manes  not  only  suffer  in  the  nether  world  for  the  sins  com- 
mitted here,  hut  that  also  the  souls  that  ha^e  returned  to  earth 
have  here  to  pay  the  penalty  for  transgressions  committed  in 
Hades  (where,  however,  they  must  belong  either  to  the  class  of 
the  Blessed  or  the  Reprobate).  It  would  scarcely,  I  think,  be 
possible  to  find  such  a  view  as  this  anywhere  propounded  as  a 
religious  doctrine ;  but  assuredly  it  was  not  so  among  the  Orphic 
poets,  or  among  the  Greeks  in  general. 


Note  N  (p.  202). 

schneidewin's  solution  op  the  enigma  of  the  akrange- 

ment  of  the  thebais. 

Schneidewin  has  not  concurred  in  the  needless  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  some  German  philologers  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  "Didaskalia  "  of  the  Medicean  MS.  published  by  Franz 
in  1848.  This  thoroughly  honest  man  and  arduous  investigator 
was  far  from  meriting  such  a  suspicion,  as  every  one  who  has 
known  him  personally  will  bear  witness.  The  former  profound 
scholar  and  ingenious  interpreter  of  the  tragic  poets  (who  like- 
wise has  been  snatched  from  us  by  an  untimely  death)  published 
in  the  same  year  another  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  in  the 
''Philologus  "^(  1 848,  s.  348—365 ).  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has 
since  then  occupied  himself  with  a  similar  attempt. 

Schneidewin  starts  from  the  following  points : — 

1.  Between  the  first  two  pieces  there  occurs  an  interval  of  at 
least  four  years,  since  Jocasta  has  borne  to  (Edipus  the  two 
pairs  of  children.  But,  on  the  assumption  of  iEschylus,  the  sons 
were  still  children  when  their  father  pronounced  his  curse  upon 
them  on  making  the  horrible  discovery  of  their  incestuous 
parentage,  so  that  they  grew  up  to  man's  estate  laden  with  the 
curse  (Chorus  v.  812,  seq.).  In  this  view  of  the  sequence  of  the 
story  we  agree  with  him,  but  not  in  the  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  it,  *^  he  pronounced  upon  his  children  curses, 
which  affected  their  rearing "  (rpoifAs)  I  should  rather  trans- 
late with  Schiiz  and  Hermann,  "  the  wrath-stricken  scions  " 
(rpo^dff  agreeing  with  the  MSS.). 

2.  According  to  the  same  Chorus,  the  guilt  of  transmission 
endures  to  "  the  third  generation."  Schneidewin  thinks  him- 
self justified  in  inferring  from  this,  that  the  entanglement  in 
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crime  began  with  the  disobedience  of  Laius,  when  he  begot 
a  son,  contrary  to  the  warning  of  Apollo.  Hence  that  .£schy- 
los  has  noty  like  Euripides,  deduced  the  train  of  guilt  from  the 
abduction  and  outrage  of  Ghiyfdppus,  on  account  of  which  Pe- 
lops,  the  father  of  the  latter,  had  pronounced  a  heavy  curse. 
Now  in  this  assumption  of  Schneidewin  we  cannot  concur, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  this  offence  against  the  son 
of  Pelops  which  we  regard  as  the  ground  of  the  subsequent 
complication.  It  is  true  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  adduce 
distinct  proof  in  support  of  our  view,  since  this  is  not  expressly 
asserted  to  be  the  case  in  the  '^  Seven  against  ThebesJ**  But 
no  more  can  Schneidewin  bring  forward  any  proof  for  his  as- 
sumption ;  while  the  whole  tendency  of  ^schylns's  conception 
of  tragedy  would  tell  against  such  a  view.  A  mere  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  prohibition  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  our  nature  would  certainly'not  afford  an  adequate  satisfaction 
to  our  moral  sense  for  the  ruin  of  three  successive  generations. 
But  those  words  of  the  Chorus  would  rather  support  than  con- 
tradict our  view : — 

With  urgent  pace  the  Fury  treadeth, 
To  generations  three 
Avenging  Laius*  sin  on  Laius*  race ; 
Wbat  time  he  sinned  against  the  gods'  decree, 
When  Phcebus  from  earth's  central  shrine 
Thrice  sent  the  word  divine — 
Live  childless,  Laics,  for  thy  seed 
Shall  work  thy  country's  woe. 

Bat  he  to  foolish  words  gave  ear, 

And  ruin  to  himself  begot, 
The  parricidal  CEdipus,  who  joined 
A  frenzied  bond  in  most  unholy  kind, 
Sowing  where  he  was  sown ;  whence  sprung  a  bud 

Of  bitterness  and  blood.' 

The  first  guilty  act  impelled  Laius  to  the  disr^ard  of  the 
warning  prohibition.  Why  should  we  not  suppose  that  the 
first  and  oldest  tragedy  should  have  exhibited  and  branded 
"  the  great  transgression,"  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  after 
stream  of  ill  ?  Nay,  how  could  it  have  left  this  crime  unnoticed, 
whether  the  curse  of  Pelops  rest  on  the  authority  of  older  or 
more  recent  records  ? 

'  Blackie's  ".^EBchylua/'  iL  1©4. 
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3.  According  to  Schneidewin,  ^schjlus  means  to  represent 
Eteocles  as  a  pious  man,  implicated  solely  by  Destiny  in  the 
curse  personally  unmerited  by  him  (s.  359).  But  this  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Antigone  in  the  piece  which  we 
possess,  but  also  to  the  whole  delineation  of  the  king^s  son. 
Eteocles  is  brave,  but  boiling  over  with  ungovernable  wrath.  In 
defiance  of  all  warnings  he  goes  out  with  the  express  intention 
of  killing  his  brother  in'  the  combat,  instead  of  choosing  some 
other  foe  to  fight  with  out  of  the  seven  heroes.  His  father's 
curse  lights  on  turn,  because  he  will  not  give  ear  to  the  voice  of 
warning  when  the  Chorus  appeal  to  him  :— 

CHORUS. 

Dear  son  of  (Edipus  1  let  not  thy  wrath 
Wax  hot  as  his  whom  thou  dost  chiefly  chide  ! 
Let  the  Cadmians  with  the  Argives  fight, 
This  is  enough  :  their  blood  may  be  atoned, 
But,  when  a  brother  falls  by  brother's  hands, 
Age  may  not  mellow  such  dark  due  of  guilt. 

ETEOCLES. 

If  thou  canst  bear  an  ill,  and  fear  no  shame. 
Bear  it:  but  if  to  bear  is  to  be  base. 
Choose  death,  thy  only  refuge  fix>m  diBgrace. 

CHORUS. 

Whither  wouldst  thou  ?  calm  thy  bosom, 
Tame  the  madness  of  thy  blood ; 
Ere  it  bear  a  crimson  blossom. 
Pluck  thy  passion  in  the  bud. 

ETEOCLES. 

Fate  uiges  on ;  the  god  will  have  it  so. 
Now  drift  the  race  of  Laius,  with  full  sail. 
Abhorred  by  Phoebus,  down  Ck>cytus*  stream  I 

CHORUS. 

Let  not  ravening  rage  consume  thee  I 
Bitter  firuit  thy  wrath  will  bear ; 
Sate  thy  hunger  with  the  thousands, 
But  of  brother's  blood  beware  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

The  curse  must  work  its  will :  and  thus  it  speaks, 
Watching  beside  me  with  dry  tearless  eyes, 
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Death  is  thy  only  gain  and  death  to-day 
la  better  than  to-morrow  /     .     .     . 
The  gods  will  reck  the  curse,  but  not  the  prayers 
Of  Laios*  race.     Our  doom  is  their  delight. 
*Tis  now  too  late  to  fawn  the  Fate  away.     .     . 
The  curse  must  sway,  my  fiither  s  burning  curse, 
The  visions  of  the  night  were  true,  that  showed  me 
His  heritage  twin-portioned  by  the  sword. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  but  women  :  yet  we  pray  thee  hear  us. 
Fight  not  before  the  seventh  gate,  we  pray  thee. 

ETEOCLES. 

My  whetted  will  thy  words  may  never  blunt. 

CHORUS. 

But  brother's  blood — ^pluck  not  the  bloody  blossom. 

ETEOCLES. 

If  gods  are  just,  he  shall  not  'scape  from  harm.^ 

In  this  wild  spirit  of  vengeance  he  rushes  into  the  strife ;  the 
cruel  sword  proves  to  be  the  prophesied  divider  of  the  realm ; 
the  two  brothers  share  a  few  spans  of  earth  in  death !  Mean- 
while the  Chorus  raise  the  lofby  strain  from  which  we  have  given 
a  few  strophes  in  the  preceding  page.  This  chorus  of  maidens 
is  in  truth  animated  by  piety  and  wisdom^  but  not  so  the  sons  of 
(Edipus. 

4.  Schneidewin  finds  the  tragic  reconciliation^  which  Siivera 
could  nowhere  discover,  in  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  both 
of  whom  the  Chorus  wish  to  inter  with  like  honours.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  solution  must  not  be  sought  in  any  sequel  to  the 
play  recording  the  deeds  of  the  Epigoni^  as  Bockh  has  con- 
jectured. The  Epigoni  furnished  no  solution.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  ApoUodorus,  Theseus  was  the  first  who 
made  expiation  for  Thebes.  But  when  Schneidewin  states  bis 
own  solution  as  follows  : — 

The  fulfilment  of  the  curse  laid  upon  the  &mily  of  the  Labdacids  was 
the  aim  of  the  Trilogy,  and  the  besieging  of  Thebes,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  levied  by  Polynlces  upon  his  brother  and  the  city  of  his  birth, 
simply  furnishes  the  external  fi^mework  for  the  interior  action  of  the 

>  See  Blackie's  ^'.^Eschylus;'  vol  ii.  p.  100. 
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piece ;  namely,  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle  and  of  the  paternal  curse 
to  which  that  oracle  had  given  rise — 

we  cannot  but  regard  the  view  here  propounded  as  a  very 
imperfect  representation  of  the  ^Sschylean  theology.  It  is  not 
Destiny,  not  the  Oracle^  but  the  guilt  self-incurred  in  each  of 
the  three  successive  generations,  that  forms  the  subject  presented 
to  our  contemplation.  On  the  theory  now  submitted,  the  con- 
cluding piece,  for  which  previous  critics  have  felt  themselves 
unable  to  find  a  justification,  becomes  on  the  contrary  indis- 
pensable, and  constitutes  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole  grand 
poem. 


Note  0  (p.  316). 

THE   MONOGENES  OP  THE  TIM^US   AMONG   THE    PHCENICIANS 
AND  IN  THE  WRITINGS  OP  PABMENIDES. 

Two  additional  circumstances  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  ex- 
plaining the  Platonic  Monogenes^  used  as  an  adjectival  appella- 
tion of  the  piienomenal  God.  Fibst,  that  this  expression  occurs 
in  indisputably  genuine  Phcenician  cosmogonies  as  a  personified 
cosmogonic  factor.  On  this  point  I  would  refer  my  readers 
to  "Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  149-156, 
where  the  text  is  given.  Secondly  :  that  this  term  occurs  in 
Parmenides,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
Universe  itself,  considered  as  the  Sole,  the  Identical,  the 
Unchangeable.  This  very  remarkable  and  pregnant  fragment 
is  to  be  found  in  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  145.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing literal  prose  rendering  of  this  passage : — 

There  is  only  a  single  mode  lefb  open  to  us,  by  which  we  can  assert 
that  there  is  a  Present  Existence.  Very  many  things  would  point 
towards  this,  and  tend  to  prove  that,  since  it  is  unbegotten,  it  must 
also  be  nnchangeable,  a  Whole,  a  Sole  {Monogenee)^  and  this  immutably 
and  ever  identical.  It  was  never,  and  will  he  never ;  for  it  is  now, 
everything  at  once,  one  coherent  Whole.  For  what  origin  wouldst 
thou  find  for  it  ?  How  and  whence  should  it  increase  ?  I  will  further 
allow  thee  to  say  or  to  think  that  it  may  have  sprung  out  of  non-ex- 
istence. For  we  are  unable  to  think  or  afiirm  that  the  Existing  is  not. 
Yet  what  necessity  could  have  impelled  it  sooner  or  later  out  of  nothing 
to  begin  to  be  ?  Therefore,  it  must  needs  either  be  or  not  be,  and 
firom  the  Existent  can  nought  save  Being  ever  spring. 
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NoTB  P  (p.  327). 

THE  GERMS  OP  A  THEODICY  IS  ABISTOTLE'S  METAPHTSICS, 

BOOK  XII.   GAP.  10. 

The  tranfllation  which  we  have  ^ven  of  the  beginning  of  the 
concluding  chapter  needs  no  further  justification,  since  Bonitz' 
has  proved  (what  even  the  ancient  commentator  Alexander 
discerned),  that  in  the  first  place  onlj  a  dilemma  is  stated 
(iroTip»t\  and  the  following  three  words — 

Or  in  both  modes  at  once  7 

supply  the  answer  under  the  form  of  a  fresh  question.  Instead 
of  this,  even  Hengstenberg,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  construe- 
iixm^  takes  the  question  as  three-sided,  and  translates : — 

Or  both  together  like  an  army  7 

Our  translation  is  somewhat  expanded,  in  order  to  render 
any  misapprehension  impossible.  For,  without  a  resort  to  such 
ezpedi^its,  it  is  impossible  to  translate  this  book  of  Aristotle's 
at  alL 

With  the  following  ^<  but  ^  there  begins,  as  we  take  it»  an 
entirely  new  sentence ;  not>,  as  Bonitz  thinks,  a  continuation  of 
the  preceding  one.  On  the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  this  whole  chapter,  the  mode  in  which  the  following 
sentence,  beginning. 

But  as  for  example  in  a  household, 

is  linked  on  to  what  precedes,  assumes  an  ellipse  of  thought, 
which  we  have  supplied  by  the  words  placed  between  brackets. 
The  same  thing  occurs  at  the  end  of  this  barely-hinted  com- 
parison, and  here  too  we  have  indicated  what  is  necesss^  to 
complete  the  thought.  The  turn  by  which  Aristotle  re-enters 
on  the  consideration  of  his  proper  subject — the  contemplation  of 
the  order  of  the  world — ^is  as  abrupt  as  his  digression  from  it 
had  been. 

There  seems  to  be  some  obscurity  prevailing  as  to  the  proper 
meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  word  Suucptdtjvau  Biandis  trans- 
lates the  passage : — 

.  >  See  his  observations  on  this  poiat,  s.  618. 
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Eveiything  must  contribute  to  the  process  of  analysis  (and  change), 
and  there  are  yet  other  things,  in  r^;ard  to  which  each  severally  co- 
operates towards  the  whole.  ^ 

Bonitz  (s.  519)  thinks  that  the  word  refers  to  the  mode  in 
which,  throughout  the  universe,  one  thing  is  generated  from 
the  destruction  of  another,  and  adds  the  following  by  way  of 
explanation : — 

Aliaque  quas  communiter  omnia  confenint  ad  servandum  imiversum 
mundi  ordinem. 

He  thinks,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  unjustly,  that  in  the 
metaphor  of  the  household  there  is  an  implicit  allusion  to  the 
stars,  which  move  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  depart  not  from 
their  appointed  orbit,  but  he  omits  the  reference  to  the  mind  in 
man,  which,  in  the  view  of  Aristotle,  occupies  no  mean  rank  in 
the  collective  universe. 

With  respect  to  the  translation  of  the  word  Biaiepidrjvai  he  adds : 

Quid  significet  dubium  est,  neque  contenderim  vere  me  h.  v.  interpre- 
tatum  esse. 

But  should  not  the  established  use  of  Sidxpiau  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  the  sense  of  "  decomposition,"  "  decay,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  avyKpiais,  "  union,"  ^  reconstruction,**  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  proof  that  we  ought  to  explain  the  word  here 
in  the  same  sense?  Such  investigations  bring  home  to  us  all 
very  painfully  the  want  of  an  exhaustive  Aristotelian  lexicon. 

Note  Q  (p.  349). 

THE  EPITAPH   COMPOSED   BY  DEMOSTHENES   ON  THE  HEROES 

OP   CHiERONEA. 

My  readers  will,  I  think,  be  grateful  to  me  for  laying  before 
them  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  J.  Bernays  (of  Bonn) 
upon  this  epigram : — 

'  With  r^ard  to  the  last  distich,  Bergk  has  already  '  obviated  all 
difficulty  by  the  following  punctuation  : 

Mtf^iy  hpapriiy  itrri  dewy  ical  iroiTa  raropOovy, 
'Ef  /3ccirp  fJLolpar  h^  ovn  ifvytlr  twopey. 

^  Es  muss  alles  zum  Prozess  der  Aussonderung  (und  des  Wechsels) 
beitragen,  und  noch  andres  gibt  es,  riicksichtlich  defisen  Jegliches  zum 
Gftozen  mitwirkt    (Arist.  S.  641.) 

'  In  the  second  edition  of  his  '^  Poetie  Lyrici,''  p.  604. 
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'Never  to  fail  and  to  conduct  all  things  to  a  happy  issue  is  the 
attribute  of  the  gods ;  but  in  the  life  of  man  to  evade  De«tinj*can 
nought  (no  kind  of  power)  avail/'  The  connotation  of  human  life 
inheres  so  essentially  iu  the  word  fiior^,  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  any  Greek  ear  in  its  antithesis  to  0cm v,  even  without  the 
addition  of  fitpoviay  (which  yields  nothing  that  will  construe);  while, 
on  the  contrary,  if  fitorri  be  referred  to  Hewy,  as  it  does  according  to  the 
ordinary  punctuation,  it  would  be  quite  intolerable. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  distich  is,  however,  sadly  corrupt. 
That  here  no  minor  expedient  vdll  avail,  has  been  felt  by  all  the  able 
scholars  whose  various  suggestions  Bergk  enumerates.  Bergk  himself 
declares  the  passage  to  be  "  locum  nondum  persanatum,^^  and  offers  in 
doubt  and  despair  the  following  reading :  ftatofuyoi  d'apcn/c  tvo^acfioi  oc- 
I  too  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  somewhat  bold  suggestion.  I  should 
write :  &pyvfityoi  h^apiriiy  ^'X"  ^alfwyoQ,  and  translate  it : 

Gotterverlassene  Tugend  erwablten  sie,  mochten  ihr  Leben 
Retten  nicht ;  Hades*  Recht  soUt'  ihnen  reichen  den  Preis. 

The  thought  would  remind  us  of  that  verse  in  Lucan  :  "  Victrix  causa 
Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni."  Suf  hufwyi  means  "  cum  Dts,"  "  under 
divine  favour."  Homer,  II.  xi.  742  :  ciexa  Satfioi'oc,  or  (as  it  would 
stand  in  Iambic  verse),  2ac/ioioc  5«x**>  ^^y  "sine  Disy  Now,  Kouoy 
fipafOj  will  also  receive  its  pointed  significance.  When  asserted  of  a 
8c«:aiTr»/c,  with  the  addition  of  /3/>o/jcvc,  Koiyog  will  in  Greek,  like  cequus 
in  Latin,  intimate  impartiality,  as  any  dictionary  will  show. 

The  gods  were  partisans  of  Philip  in  that  battle.  Hence  the 
Athenians  choose  Hades  as  an  impartial  judge. 

That  here,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  koI  is  to  be  interchanged  with  lixn^ 
has  been  already  noticed  by  Jacobs.  The  Homeric  turn  apyvfiiro^  ify 
re  ypv^hyj  occurring  in  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey,  will  be  present  to 
every  reader's  memory. 

According  to  this  the  epigram  ought  to  read  as  follows,  and 
this  is  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  as  the 
basis  of  our  translation  * : — 

*  The  following  is  Bunsen's  German  renderiDg  of  the  passage  (Tr.)  : — 
Diese  ergriffen  die  Waffen,  das  Vaterland  zu  erretten : 

Uebermiithigem  Feind  hoten  sie  freudigen  Trutz, 
Tugend  wider  Geschick  erwahlten  sie,  opfemd  das  Leben, 

Harrend  gerechten  Geiichts  drunten  aus  Aides  Mund — 
AUes  fiir  Hellas  Volk,  dass  nicht  es  geknechteten  Nackens 

Triige  das  scbmahliche  Joch,  duldete  bittern  Hohn. 
Jetzo  ruht  das  Gebein  der  gefallenen  Helden  im  Schooase 

Heimischer  Erde,  da  Zeus  fuget  den  Menschen  es  so. 
Fehllos  Alles  zum  Ende  zu  fiihren  gehoret  den  Gottern, 

Sterblichen  ist^s  nicht  gegonnty  hier  dem  Geschick  zu  entfliehn. 
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Oc^c  irarpaQ  iveKa  cftripac  etc  ^fjpiy  idiyro 

orXa,  Kai  iiyTtiraKioy  v0ptv  AiretrKi^aiTay' 
apyvfityoi  11*  &p€T^v  ^^X^  ^^.tfiovoc  ovk  iaatatrav 

\l/vj(aQf  aW  *Ai$i|K  KOivov  eOevTO  (^paflflf 
ovv€Key  'EKXfiyufyi  itc  fifj  ^vyoy  av^iyi  QivriQ 

ZovXoavytiQ  orvyipdy  afufng  l^taviy  vfipiy' 
yaia  3c  iraTpic  l\ti  kSXitoiq  Tuy  wXeiffra  icafJidvTi^y 

ffwfiOf  eirct  dynrdig  Ik  Aioc  ^^e  KplaiQ, 
prj^ty  iifiapTiiy  Ian  Oe&y  Kai  vayra  jcaropOovr, 

iy  fitory  ficfipay  3*  ovri  tjivytty  eiropey. 

Our  MSS.  give  the  following  various  readings: — 

Distich  2  :  fiapvdfjLSPoi  S*  apeTfjs  koX  Seifiarof  oifK  iadaaav  (Be*' 

fiaTOfj  according  to  V. ;  D.  and  Z.,  on  the  contrary,  read  XqaaTos). 
Concluding  distich :  instead  of  ovri  <l>vy6iv  hropevy  V    reads 

iffvygw  fupinrwy,     B.  b.  put  the  comma  after  fiun^* 


Note  R  (p.  387). 

A  STATEMENT  OP  TACITUS  RESPECTING  THE  GROUND  OP  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  TEMPLE  OP  JERUSALEM,  PRESERVED 
BY  SULPICIUS  SEVERUS. 

It  is  to  a  communication  received  from-my  friend  Professor  J. 
Bemays  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  statement  made  in  the  text 
on  this  subjects  He  has  remarked,  that  several  notices  relating 
to  Jewish  and  Christian  facts  and  circumstances  occur  in  the 
Hiatory  of  the  Saints^  written  by  the  celebrated  Gallic  rhetor- 
ician and  Christian  scholar  Sulpicius  Severus,  about  the  year 
A.D.  420 ;  and  further^  that  these  statements  appear  to  proceed 
from  a  reliable  source,  and  differ  widely  from  those  of  Josephus 
and  other  authors.  Moreover,  that  some  of  these  passages  be- 
tray a  striking  resemblance  to  Tacitus  in  their  mode  of  ex- 
pression. This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  in  the  description  of 
the  cruel  execution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero  (ii.  29).  Now 
the  passage  to  which  we  tire  referring  (ii.  30)  reads  as  follows: — 

Fertur  Titiis  adhibito  consilio  prius  deliberasse,  an  templum  tanti 
operis  everteret.  Etenim  nonnullis  videbatur,  aedem  sncratam,  tdtra 
omnia  mortalia  illuKtrem,  non  deberi  deleri :  quae  servata  modestiae 
Romanae  testimonium,  diruta  perennem  crudelitatia  notam  pneberet. 
At  contra  alii,  et  Titus  ipse,  evertendum  templum  in  primis  censebant 
quo  plenius  Judaeorum  et  Cbristianonun  religio  tolleretur.     Quippe 
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h'is  religiones,  licet  contrarias  sibi,  iiisdem  tamen  auctoribus  profectas, 
Christiaaos  ex  Jadseis  extitisse  :  ladice  Bublata,  stirpem  ^unle  peritaram. 

Now  we  know  that,  in  the  lost  part  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  his 
History,  Tacitus  had  given  an  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Can  we  suppose  that  so  able  a  scholar  and  orator 
as  Sulpicius  Sevenis  should  have  neglected  to  read  the  chief 
authority  on  the  subject  he  is  treating,  viz.  Tacitus,  whose  style 
moreover  he  has  evidently  studied?  He  brings  forward  two 
views:  the  first  is  the  current  one  based  on  the  writings  of 
Josephns;  surely  the  second  will  have  been  that  of  Tacitus? 
We  should  scarcely  expect  in  this  remarkable  and  now  under- 
valued work  to  find  an  instance  of  a  statement  destitute  of  all 
historical  authority,  when  Sulpicius  Severus  must  have  had 
Roman  sources  of  information  open  to  him.  And  it  is  also 
hard  to  say  from  what  other  hbtorian  he  could  have  derived  this 
statements  To  this  may  be  added  the  coincidence  of  entire 
phrases.  Professor  J.  Bemays  intends  before  long  to  bring  the 
whole  subject  under  discussion  among  scholars  by  publishing  a 
comprehensive  essay  on  Sulpicius  Severus  and  the  text  of  his  work. 
As  regards  the  passage  in  hand,  it  is  very  explicable  why 
Josephus  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  should  have  avoided 
and  ignored  everything  that  would  tend  to  make  the  character 
of  the  Flavians,  and  of  Titus  in  particular,  odious  to  the  Jews. 
Judging  from  other  examples,  we  may  without  unfairness  be- 
lieve him  quite  capable  of  positively  reversing  facts  with  a  view 
to  that  end.  Now  it  is  clear  that  Tacitus  was  in  possession  of 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  this  whole  period.  He  would 
scarcely  therefore  have  accepted  a  mere  rumour,  and  least  of  all 
one  that  redounded  to  the  credit  of  Jews  or  Christians. 

These  considerations  would  lead  us  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion which  I  have  expressed  in  the  text.  The  dominant  idea 
in  the  mind  of  Tacitus  in  reference  to  this  whole  subject,  is 
evidently  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Roman  Empire  from 
the  Jewish  proselytes,  and  it  is  a  genuinely  Roman  sentiment. 
Now,  whether  or  no  he  distinctly  expressed  that  fear  on  this 
occasion,  it  assuredly  was  floating  before  his  mind's  eye.  The 
decision  to  which  Titus  came  had  its  deepest  political  ground  in 
that  very  hatred  against  the  proselytes.  Already  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  such  a  view  reveals  itself  in  his  ingenious  and  malig- 
nant defence  of  Flaccus.  It  was  not  simply  the  didrachmas 
that  poured  year  by  year  into  the  Temple  treasury  from  every 
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convert,  as  well  as  from  every  native  Jew,  that  induced  that 
governor  to  issue  his  proclamation  forbidding  the  export  of 
silver  from  his  own  province  (Asia  Minor)  but  it  was  the  sus- 
picion that  these  revenues  would  in  the  long  run  be  used  to 
make  one  of  the  most  considerable  fortresses  in  the  empire  still 
more  impregnable,  and  one  of  the  most  stiffnecked  of  the  nations 
still  more  unruly.  To  this  consideration  was  added  the  incen- 
tive of  what  Tacitus  calls,  *'  The  hatred  felt  by  all  mankind  for 
the  Jews."  But  Christians  were  Jews ;  nay,  Jews  of  a  much 
more  dangerous  sort  than  those  in  Palestine  :  so  thinks  Tacitus. 

Note  S  (p.  391). 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  GERMANS. 

With  regard  to  this  passage  of  Tacitus,  I  concur  in  the 
emendation  suggested  by  Jacob  Grrimm,  and  the  necessity  of 
which  he  has  convincingly  proved  in  his  ^^Oeschichte  der 
deutschen  Sprache : " — 

Primuxn  a  victo  ob  metum, 
instead  of 

Primum  a  victore  ob  metmn. 

The  name  is  Celtic ;  it  was  the  Celts  who  conferred  it,  and 
they  did  so  when  defeated,  expressing  therein  their  sense  of 
terror.  But  the  passage  demands  some  further  emendation. 
Bekker  gives  it  thus : — 

Ceterum  Germanise  vocabulum  recens  et  nuper  additum,  quoniam 
qui  primi  Rhenum  transgressi  Gallos  expulerint  ac  nunc  Ttmgri 
tunc  Germani  vocati  sint.  Ita  nationis  namerij  nan  gentis,  evaluisse 
paulatim,  ut  omnes  primum  a  victore  ob  metum,  mox  a  ee  ipsisi 
invento  nomine,  Germani  vocarentur. 

According  to  this  text,  gens  would  designate  the  single  tribe, 
natio  the  whole  German  people.  But  Tacitus  says  gens  Oer^ 
manorunif  and  uses  the  term  nationes  to  denote  the  subdi- 
vision of  a  whole  nation  or  race.  What  he  says  of  the  Suevi 
(Germ.  38)  is  decisive  on  this  point : 

Propriis  adhuc  nationibus  nominibusque  discreti,  quamquam  in 
commune  Suevi  vocentur. 

Thus  we  should  read  with  Acidalius  and  Emesti : — 
Nationis  namen  in  nomen  gentis  evaluisse. 

This  too  justifies  the  word  evaluisse. 

o  o  2 
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Note  T  (p.  404). 

THE   RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS   OF  THE   TEUTONS   EXHIBITED 

IN   THEIR   SACRED  TRADITIONS. 

The  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  main  subject  of 
our  work,  in  this  necessarily  condensed  section  of  it,  must  be 
found  in  two  great  points.     We  must  be  able  to  prove. 

First,  That  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  Aryan  religious 
consciousness  has  an  objective  subject-matter ;  and  that  in  the 
shape  of  a  Nature-religion  belonging  to  the  same  strata  of 
human  thought  that  we  have  found  both  among  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Hellenes.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  we  shaU  discover 
its  primary  manifestations  in  certain  cosraogonic  ideas;  next 
will  come  the  perception  of  individual  friendly  or  hostile  natural 
forces,  which  make  themselves  felt  in  the  sky,  the  air,  the  water, 
or  on  the  earth  ;  lastly,  we  shall  have  personal  embodiments  of 
these  forces  as  the  gods  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
elemental  character  will,  however,  still  cleave  more  or  less  closely 
to  these  personal  gods.  Thus  it  is  natural  that  the  solar  year, 
with  its  wonderful  process  of  a  new  birth  after  the  apparent 
extinction  of  the  life  of  earth,  should  assume  more  or  less 
prominence ;  but  it  must  be  regarded  not  as  the  foundation,  but 
the  symbol  of  their  objective  religious  consciousness. 

Seconblt,  That  the  heroes  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  histori- 
cal personages,  around  whom  a  halo  is  thrown  as  they  recede 
into  the  past,  but  as  descents  of  the  gods  into  human  form ;  and 
belong  to  th^^  stage  of  the  popular  religious  consciousness  at 
which  Grod  is  apprehended  as  the  spiritual  element  in  man. 

What  it  appears  necessary  or  desirable,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  science,  to  advance  on  these  two  points,  in  order  to 
justify  the  statements  of  this  section,  is  here  compressed  into 
two  essays. 

Thus,  our  present  subject  will  divide  itself  into  a  critical 
introduction,  and  three  principal  parts. 

The  Intkoduction  will  discuss  the  principles  which  must 
determine  the  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Edda,  and  of  the 
Voluspa  in  particular. 

The  FiBST  Part  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  two  earliest 
and  most  important  heroic  legends  of  the  Edda,  the  Jays  of 
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Helgi  and  those  of  Sigurd,  sprang  originally  from  one  source, 
which  was  a  poem  of  mythologic  and  cosmogonic  character; 
next,  we  shall  show  that  the  lays  of  Sigurd  in  the  Edda  have 
adopted  into  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  the  freely  handled  but  truly  historical  element 
of  the  German  epic  poem  of  the  fifth  century,  and  thus  are  at 
bottom  really  historical  as  to  events  and  personages.  Again :  as 
the  Nibelungen-Lied  ("The  Woes  of  the  Nibelungs")  is  based 
on  the  same  national  epic  of  pre-Carlovingian  date,  which  was, 
however,  gradually  developed  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  did  not  receive  its  final  shape 
until  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  we  shall  be  able  thus  to  trace  the 
OENEALOGT  not  Only  of  the  national  epic  of  the  Germans,  but 
also  of  their  religious  consciousness.  Lastly :  we  shall  thus  offer 
a  new  and  typical  instance  of  the  process  of  organic  growth  by 
which  all  genuine  epics  are  formed ;  and  shall  add  another  to 
those  facts  which  serve  essentially  to  indicate  the  laws  of  the 
development  of  man's  apprehension  of  God  both  in  the  physical 
and  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 

The  Second  and  Third  Parts  will  treat  of  the  Voluspa,  its 
religious  aspect,  and  its  text.  The  text  is  given  twice — first  in  a 
translation  from  the  manuscripts  with  critical  annotations  (in 
this  text  the  passages  of  proved  or  probable  unauthenticity  are 
given  in  smaller  print) ;  and,  secondly,  a  restoration  of  the 
genuine  ancient  text,  based  on  the  former  version,  and  accom- 
panied by  explanatory  remarks.  This  latter  text  is  placed  first, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  at  once  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  scope  of  this  lofty  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A. 

The  Oi^in  of  the  Vdluspa  and  the  Edda  Poetry  in  general. 

The  MS.  which  constitutes  our  main  authority  for  the  lays 
and  legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  the  liberty-loving 
Norwegian  patricians  took  with  them  to  Iceland,  when  they 
emigrated  thither  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Fairhair,  was  not  discovered  until 
1643,  when  it  was  found  by  an  Icelandic  bishop.  The  title 
'*  Edda  Saemunda  dee  Gelehrten  "  ("  The  Edda  of  Saemund  the 
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learned  '*)  baa  no  other  documentary  attestation  but  tbis  MS. 
AsHuredly,  bowever,  botb  these  names  are  autheutieally  handed 
down  by  tradition.     Saemund  was  the  most  learned  Icelander 
of  his  times,  a  great  traveller,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  bis  life 
a  priest  enjoying  high  consideration.     He  was  in  the  height  of 
bis  fame  about  the  year  1 100.     The  word  Edda  signifies  great- 
grandmother  ("  the  mother  of  the  parents,"  compare  atavus). 
Thus  these  stories  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  aged  matron. 
One  might  be  tempted  to  account  for  this  seemingly  fabulous 
name,  by  attributing  it  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Christian  com- 
piler or  editor  to  place  a  mythological  name  on  the  forefront  of 
his  work.     If,  however,  we  compare  the  superscription  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  poem  of  the  Edda,  the  Voluspa,  we 
find  there  the  wise  prophetess  who  relates  it,  "  the  aged  woman,"^ 
called   Wala    or   Wola,   and   are   reminded   how   the   ancient 
Germans  venerated  certain  women  as  sibyls.     The  word  Edda 
itself  occurs  in  that  sense  in  an  early  lay  of  the  collection.     It 
may  not  be  impossible  that  the  name  of  the  renowned  pro- 
phetess, who  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  was  regarded  with 
almost  divine  reverence  through  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany, 
and  who  was  led  in  triumph  by  Vespasian — ^^'^eleda  (Dio  writes 
it  BelSda) — designated  that  priestess  as  ^^  the  aged  mother  who 
predicts"  (Vola-Edda).     So  too  the  name  of  the  other  sibyl 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Aurinia,  is  clearly  nothing  else  than 
**die  Runenkundige "  ("she  who  knows  the  Runes"),  which  is 
equivalent  to  **8he  who  prophesies,"  whence  our  word  Alraune^ 
Now,  as  regards  the  date  of  the  compilation.     From  the  silence 
observed  towards  it  by  Snorri  Sturleson,  the  assumed  author  of 
the  younger  Edda  (a  connected  prose  story  with  interpolated 
citations  from  the  ancient  lays,  composed  about  1220),  it  hajs 
been  attempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Saemundic  or 
poetic  Edda  might  turn  out  to  be  even  younger  than  the  prose 
one ;  therefore,  probably,  not  older  than  that  chief  parchment 
MS.,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  such  an  argument  from  the  bare  fact  of 
silence  is  very  inconclusive.  Moreover,  the  prose  Edda  constantly 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  our  Edda  lays,  and  all  its  quotations 
from  them,  especially  from  the  Voluspa,  agree  completely  (vrith 
the  exception  of  a  few  verbal  deviations)  with  the  text  of  our 
collection,  which  cannot  be  an  accidental  circumstance ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  unmistakeable  internal  coherence  of  the  different 
lays  of  our  collection,  which  no  one  who  has  more  than  tlie 
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slightest  acquaintance  with  them  could  characterize  as  uncon- 
nected fragments.  If  we  eliminate  the  Voluspa,  the  Edda  lays 
are  simple  poems  forming  an  artistic  whole.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  Voluspa  too,  a  nearer  examination  reveals  a  very  close  inter- 
nal connection ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  citations  found 
in  the  younger  Edda  are  connected  expansions  of  these  already 
partially  misunderstood  fragments.  Lastly,  the  language  of  the 
lays  is  older  by  centuries  than  that  of  the  prose  tales ;  and  it  is 
specially  noteworthy  that  some,  very  old  grammatical  forms  are 
found  only  in  the  Voluspa,  and  a  few  others  of  the  earlier  pieces. 
Now  this  most  ancient  MS.  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the 
so-called  Codex  Kegius,  preserved  in  the  Soyal  Library  at  Co- 
penhagen. It  is  by  no  means  faithfully  rendered  in  the  great 
Copenhagen  edition  of  the  Edda.  The  text  of  this  edition  is 
mixed:  the  text  of  the  MS.  is  neither  printed  separately,  nor 
are  the  various  readings  all  indicated.  Doubtless  we  cannot 
but  be  grateful  to  the  laudable  industry  of  certain  learned 
men  for  the  work  as  it  stands ;  still  its  whole  conception  does 
not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  our  present  textual  criti- 
cism, and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  first  volume, 
which  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1787.  That  it  at  least  does 
not  give  the  various  readings  of  the  MS.  either  accurately 
or  completely,  is  proved  by  the  Swedish  edition  published  at 
Christiania  by  Munch  in  1847.  Then  again  the  text  of  this, 
the  only  reliable  MS.,  is  frequently  defaced  by  emendations 
and  additions  adopted  from  the  paper  MSS.,  which,  as  Munch 
rightly  observes,  are  evidently  arbitrary  interpolations,  not 
one  of  which  is  cited  in  the  Snorri-Edda.  Thus  the  printed 
text  cannot  be  the  correct  one.  Where  the  sense  renders  it 
ineyitable  to  assume  the  omission  of  something  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  copyist,  it  will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  only 
other  parchment  MS.  which  exists  in  two  volumes  (one  of 
which  contains  the  Voluspa),  in  the  collection  of  the  learned 
and  noble  founder  of  Icelandic  research.  This  is  called  the 
Ama-Magnean  text.  Thus,  wherever  a  hiatus  in  the  text  really 
occurs  (as,  for  instance,  in  strophe  40  of  the  Vafthrudismal),  the 
first  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  recur  to  the  original  text  of  the 
parchment  MS.,  which  has  been  unhappily  forsaken,  or  not 
accurately  given.  Such  was  in  general  the  endeavour  of  the 
learned  Icelander  Finn  Magnussen,  who  brought  out  in  1818  the 
second  volume,  containing  the  heroic  lays  and  the  prose  Edda ; 
and  in  1828  the  third,  which  includes  the  three  missing  lays  of 
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the  gods  (the  Voluspa,  Havamal,  and  Bigsmal),  and  in  conclu- 
sion some  very  erudite  glossaries.  Meanwhile  the  heroic  lays 
had  been  published  by  the  brothers  Grimm  in  1815,  with  a 
translation  and  expository  notes,  while  in  the  same  year  the 
whole  Edda  was  printed  at  Stockholm  by  the  acute  and  learned 
Bask,  whose  arbitrary  method  of  treatment,  however,  especially 
of  the  Voluspa,  cannot  be  justified.  Lastly,  in  Munches  text 
(1846)  we  have  an  important  advance  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  various  readings  of  the  two  parchment  MSS.  are 
given,  and  those  of  the  paper  MSS.  removed ;  in  one  or  two 
instances  only  where  a  passage  seems  to  him  indisputably  to 
demand  completion,  Munch  gives  the  usual  additions  in  the 
notes.  Besides  the  two  parchment  MSS.,  he  also  assumes  a 
third  source  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  text,  namely,  the 
quotations  from  the  lays  to  be  found  in  the  prose  Edda.  These 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  three  very  ancient  parchment 
MSS.,  whose  readings  for  the  most  part  coincide.  We  thus 
arrive,  by  the  help  of  these  original  documents,  at  the  primitive 
text  of  twenty-six  strophes  belonging  to  the  oldest  song  of  the 
Edda,  the  Voluspa,  which,  according  to  Munch's  reckoning,  con- 
sisted of  sixty-four  strophes,  but,  according  to  the  Copenhagen 
edition,  of  only  fifty-nine.  We  possess,  therefore,  a  very  ancient 
text  for  about  half  of  it ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  by  no  mere 
accident  that  all  these  passages,  derived  from  quotations  in  the 
prose  Edda,*  belong  to  that  poition  of  the  poem  in  which  we  be- 
lieve we  can  recognize  its  true  primeval  form. 

It  is  in  these  two  points  that  the  permanent  value  of  Munch's 
edition  for  critical  purposes  consists.  We  are  wholly  unable  to 
approve  his  alteration  of  the  ordei^  of  the  strophes.  Either  we 
have  no  guide  at  all  on  this  point,  or  the  Codex  Begins  must 
be  acknowledged  as  our  standard.  It  is  true  that  the  Arna- 
Magnean  text^  of  the  Voluspa  presents  some  not  unimportant 
deviations  from  the  order  of  the  Codex  Begius ;  but  this  text, 
which  has  been  exactly  reproduced  and  intelligently  annotated 
by  the  learned  Finn  Magnussen  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Co- 
penhagen edition,  affords  no  support  to  the  alterations  introduced 
by  Munch.  The  first  question,  therefore,  that  a  higher  criticism 
has  to  answer  is,  whether  the  traditional  order  of  the  Song  of 
the  Voluspa  is,  or  is  not,  thoroughly  confused  and  untenable  ? 

^  One  of  them  is^  boweyer,  somewhat  amplified  in  the  prose  Edda. 

«  No.  644. 
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We  are  convinced  that  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative  is  an 
over-hasty  assumption.     It  has  indeed  a  great  intrinsic  impro« 
bability  against  it.     We  may  well  suppose  that  in  such  a  poem 
interpolations  have  taken  place.     But  wherever  the  connection 
is   clear,  and  the  text  and  rhythm  are  certain,  the  Yoluspa 
stands  out  before  us  as  a  truly  poetic  creation,  fully  on  a  par 
with  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  less  adorned,  but  more  pregnant  and 
majestic.     Unlike  Hesiod,  it  does  not  teach ;  it  takes  for  granted 
that  we  have  an  external  acquaintance  with  tradition,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  disclose  its  inner  meaning  to  us,  under  the  form  of  a 
coherent  history  of.  the  gods.     Hence,  when  we  reach  the  age  of 
the  Skalds,  the  northern  **  master-singers,'*^ — ^the  age  of  artificial 
verse-making  and  of  scholastic  mythology, — we  can  see  how  great 
was  the  temptation  to  develope  certain  details  either  on  their 
learned  or  their  sentimental  side ;  or,  again,  to  fill  up  real  or 
imaginary  gaps ;  or,  again,  to  smooth  away  any  antagonisms  to 
the  current  popular  traditions  of  those  days.     Now,  is  it  im- 
possible to  sift  out  these  later   additions  ?      I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  possess  two  certain  tests  for  their  detection : 
one  in  the  umistakeable  root-idea  of  the  poem,  the  other  in  its 
incontestably  primitive  form.     With  regard  to  this  fundamental 
idea,  it  is  so  unmistakeably  expressed  in  the  opening  and  close 
of  the  poem,  that  none  but  very  weighty  reasons  can  withhold 
the  philosophical  critic  from  presupposing  it  in  all  that  lies 
between  these  extremities.     The  Voluspa  begins  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world ;  it  ends  with  the  destruction  of  gods  and 
men  and  the  creation  of  a  new  earth.     There  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  for  our  starting-point,  and  the 
Gospel  or  Apocalypse  for  our  goal :  and  yet  both  in  a  purely 
heathen  and  Aryan  form.     And  how  can  we  fail  to  discern  the 
order   of  progress  from  this  commencement?     After  the   de- 
struction of  the  giants,  we  come  to  the  creation  of  the  present 
world,  then  to  that  of  man.     The  description  of  the  blessed 
life  of  the  Asas  (gods)  is  clearly  followed  by  the  story  of  a  dis- 
cord, which  springs  from  their  intermixture  with  the  giant  race, 
and  from  the  strife  between  the  gods  of  heaven  and  the  deities 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  Wanas.     Hence  springs  great  disaster. 
The  epic  drama  of  divine  things  is  played  out  among  the  Asas ; 
but  man  shares  their  calamities.     Now,  may  it  not  be  that  the 
points  here  brought  forward — confessedly  the  same  which  recur 
under  its  own  colouring  in  the  prose  Edda — are  simply  a  new 
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embodiment  of  those  ideas,  which,  throu<^hout  the  history  of  the 
mythological  development  of  man^s  religious  consciousness  in 
the  Aryan  world  (and  even  in  yet  wider  spheres),  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  organic  members  of  its  growth  ?  The  tragedy 
of  the  solar  year,  of  the  murdered  and  risen  god,  is  familiar  to 
us  from  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt ;  must  it  not  be  equally  of 
primeval  origin  here  ?  An  antagonistic  power  of  Evil  in  the 
universe  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  pre-Zoroastrian  basis  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  Central  Asia:  it  has  confessedly  it8 
representative  in  the  Teutonic  poetry.  Lastly,  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  or  the  so-called  twilight  of  the  gods,  is  preceded 
by  evil  times ;  and  even  so  it  is  in  the  Zendavesta  and  else- 
where. Now,  wherever  such  a  coherent  progress  as  this  can  be 
discerned,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  any  confusion  in  the  traditional  form  of  the  poem ; 
such  a  confusion  is  more  likely  to  exist  in  the  inadequate  ex- 
planations of  some  narrow  theory  about  it,  or  the  disquisitions 
of  analysing  critics. 

The  second  circumstance  that  we  mentioned  above, — the  ex- 
istence of  a  definite  metre  (which,  it  is  well  known,  is  wanting 
in  the  Greek  theogony),  also  affords  assistance  to  an  unbiassed 
and  intelligent  criticism  of  this  poem.  Here,  as  in  all  the 
other  ancient  poems,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  Song, 
the  four-lined  strophe  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  and  only 
genuine  form.  Each  of  these  four  lines  is  broken  into  two  by  a 
pause,  and  each  ought  to  contain  three  alliterative  words,  two 
in  the  first  half  of  the  line,  and  the  third  and  most  strongly 
accented  (called  the  chief  beat)  in  the  latter  half.  Must  we  not 
therefore  regard  strophes  of  two  and  three  lines,  either  as  frag- 
ments or  as  shapeless  interpolations  and  glosses ;  and  strophes 
of  five  and  six  lines  as  defaced  by  later  additions  ?  If  a  process 
of  sifting  these  out  is  found  practicable ;  if  the  poem  itself  thus 
acquires  more  internal  significance  and  clearer  coherence;  if, 
lastly,  the  MSS.  point  in  the  same  direction,  are  not  we  justified 
in  assuming  that  we  have  taken  the  right  road,  and  are  on  tbe 
right  track  ? 

And  here  again  we  are  aided  by  another  fact,  which  in  our 
opinion  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 
The  prose  or  Snorri-Edda,  which  we  shall  always  quote  after 
Simrock's  example,  in  its  natural  divisions  (the  first  fifty- 
seven  out  of  its  sixty-five  numbers  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the 
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Voliispa),  mentions,  besides  ours,  another,  the  "  little  Voluspa." 
That  this  latter  is  not  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  former,  is 
proved  by  the  quotation  in  §  5,^  which  runs  thus : — 

From  Widolf  are  all  the  Volas  descended, 

All  the  magicians  are  the  brood  of  Wilmeidi, 

Those  who  are  expert  in  boiling  (cooks)  are  the  posterity 

of  Swardhbfdi, 
But  Ymir  is  the  sire  of  all  the  giants.* 

Here  we  have  no  longer  Homer,  but  Tzetzes ;  not  the  He- 
siodic  singer,  but  the  didactic  grammarian  and  mythographer. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-six  strophes 
cited  by  the  Snorri-Edda  from  our  Voluspa, — all  of  which  are 
free  from  interpolation,  except  one  passage,  the  longest,  which 
evidently  contains  some  later  additions.  Equally  pure  are  the 
other  ancient  strophes  not  quoted  by  Snorri.  The  interpolation 
in  this  one  passage  consists  of  names,  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  another  precisely  similar  fragment  which  is  quoted  in  §  20. 
In  this  Odin  himself  is  made  to  recount  forty-nine  titles  of  his 
own,  which  are  nakedly  enumerated  in  four  strophes  of  three 
lines  each.  This  passage  is  based  no  doubt  on  the  concluding 
strophe  of  the  Lays  of  Grimnir  or  Odin,  where  he  names  ten 
of  his  names  besides  that  of  Odin.  Between  these  ten,  however, 
a  certain  internal  connection  is  traceable,  which  is  entirely  absent 
in  the  longer  catalogue  ;  nor  does  the  latter  even  contain  all  the 
ten  titles.  Both  the  Lay  and  these  mnemonic  verses  have 
the  three-lined  metre.  This  form  predominates  in  those  Eddaic 
Lays  of  the  gods,  which  take  the  shape  of  conversation,  and 
must  thus  be  classed  as  dramatic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elder 
form  of  epic  narrative,  which  is  always  couched  in  four-lined 
strophes.  The  latter  strophe  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
absolute  canon,  and  the  three-lined  strophe  as  a  later  modifi- 
cation. Now  it  is  plain  that  the  four-lined  metre  predominates 
BO  strongly  in  the  Voluspa,  that  where  three-lined  strophes  occur, 
especially  when  they  are  of  a  prosaic  and  didactic  character,  we 
are  justified  in  suspecting  them  to  be  interpolations  from  the 
smaller  Voluspa.  This  remark  will  probably  be  found  not  un- 
fruitful of  results  when  we  pass  to  the  criticism  of  details. 

'  Simrock,  p.  244. 

•  Von  Widolf  stammen  die  Wolen  alle, 

Alle  Zauberer  sind  Wilmeidis  Eneugte ; 

Die  Sudkiinstler  (Koche)  stammen  von  Swardhofdi, 

Aber  run  Ymir  die  Kiescn  alle. 
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Id  this  condition  of  the  textual  criticism,  therefore,  we  have 
thought  an  attempt  to  apply  the  following  principles  to  the 
determination  of  the  text,  would  be  likely  to  reward  us  by  its 
results :  — 

1.  The  text  of  the  Codex  Regius  is  the  standard  for  the  order 
of  the  strophes. 

2.  It  is  laid  down  as  the  highest  external  rule  of  an  intelli- 
gent criticism,  that  all  deviations  from  the  four-lined  strophe 
must  be  either  later  interpolations  or  glosses;  or  signs  of  a 
partially  concealed  hiatus. 

3.  Strophes  not  found  in  the  Codex  Regius  are  not  taken  into 
account  at  all. 

4.  What  we  thus  find  ourselves  obliged  to  weed  out  from 
the  text,  whether  on  internal  or  external  grounds,  is  given  in 
smaller  type  within  brackets. 

5.  The  Roman  numerals  to  the  strophes  follow  the  Copeu- 
hagen  edition. 

6.  The  expurgated  text  is  extracted  from  this  larger  text ; 
its  strophes  are  numbered  continuously  in  Arabic  numerals ; 
and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  is  facilitated  by  the  di« 
vision  of  the  genuine  poem  into  its  five  principal  sections. 

7.  Wherever  practicable,  both  in  the  more  extended  and 
documentary  text,  and  in  that  of  the  restored,  shorter,  and 
primitive  version,  we  have  preserved  Simrock's  translation  (of 
the  second  edition),  which  we  regard  as  a  national  trophy,  and 
which  should  always  remain  the  basis  of  such  an  undertaking. 
We  have  deviated  only  where  it  was  required  by  some  diflFerence 
as  to  the  text  itself,  or  its  meaning. 

In  his  continuation  of  the  Copenhagen  edition,  Finn  Mag- 
nussen  was  of  course  to  some  extent  bound  by  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors;  but  we  may  gather  his  own  personal  views 
from  his  critical  edition  of  the  Arna-Magnean  MS.  of  the 
Voluspa.  The  Codex  Regius  ought  to  have  been  edited  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  at  the  least  so  much  of  it  as  contains 
this  most  important  poem.  Nor  does  the  comparative  view  of 
the  two  MS.  given  by  Munch  fulfil  all  that  is  wanted ;  we  are 
still  obliged  to  resort  to  the  very  definite  indications  afforded 
by  the  upright  Finn  Magnussen,  to  explain  the  variations  of 
these  readings.  And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  few 
words  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  my  well-remembered  teacher, 
to  that  noble,  acute,  deeply-learned,  and  yet  modest  man.     I 
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can  not  merely  testify,  but  prove  in  his  own  handwriting,  that 
so  early  as  1815  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  now  really  superannuated  first  volume  of  the  Copenhagen 
edition.  For  I  still  possess  in  his  own  hand  the  corrections 
and  notes,  which  he  appended  to  my  Danish  version  of  all 
the  Eddaic  songs.  This  translation  I  had  undertaken  as  a 
reminiscence  of  his  lectures  during  my  six  months'  residence 
in  Copenhagen,  where  I  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1815  purposely  to  acquire  an  independent  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  language,  and  of  the  religion  of  the 
Eddas.  At  that  period,  Finn  Magnussen  had  already  prepared 
a  complete  revision  of  the  text  of  the  songs  comprised  in  the 
first  volume,  with  very  valuable  notes ;  as  is  also  proved  by  his 
detailed  essay  in  Danish  on  the  elder  Edda,  published  in  1820. 
Here,  as  in  his  oral  lectures,  it  is  easy  to  sift  out  the  fine  gold 
of  his  really  unique  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  his  most 
acute  remarks  on  it,  from  the  heap  of  his  not  very  happy  specu- 
lations and  comparisons  on  philological  and  mythological  points. 
Even  at  this  time,  he  was  already  devoted  to  these  speculations  ; 
and  if  we  are  obliged  to  reject  them  altogether  as  erroneous, 
they  are  at  least  the  fruit  of  honest  research.  Nor  was  he 
inaccessible  to  necessary  emendations  of  the  text,  even  where 
the  ]MSS.  aflforded  no  help,  if  they  could  be  justified  on  philo- 
logical grounds.  This  is  shown  by  the  manuscript  text  of  the 
Icelandic  Voluspa  (which  had  not  then  been  reprinted),  and 
which  follows  the  Codex  Regius,  but  not  slavishly.  The  same 
principles  guided  him  in  the  copy  of  the  prose  Edda,  which  he 
most  kindly  caused  to  be  made  for  me.  But  my  documentary 
proofs  fail  me  in  this  instance,  as  I  lost  this  copy,  with  the 
whole  of  my  Icelandic  library,  by  an  unlucky  accident.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  Copenhagen  edition,  however,  we  possess 
on  this  point  the  last  touches  of  his  hand. 

B. 

The  Proof  that  the  Teutonic  Epos  had  its  Origin  in  the  Organic 
Growth  of  the  Religious  Consciousness. 

We  have  now  to  accomplish  our  promised  task,  by  presenting 
in  clear  relief  those  facts  which  prove  that  the  Teutonic  Epos 
took  its  rise  in  the  mythologic  religious  consciousness,  by  virtue 
of  an  organic  process,  which  must  rest  on  universal  laws,  since 
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it  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  parallel  phenomena  of  develop 
ment  elsewhere. 

The  questions  which  should  thus  be  brought  to  a  decision  are 
the  following : — 

1.  The  background  of  the  national  Epos  of  the  Aryans  is 
ideal,  not  external  and  historic ;  and  it  presupposes  a  previous 
stage  of  the  same  process,  that,  namely,  in  which  the  human 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  is  mirrored  in  theories  of  cosmo- 
gony, and  of  the  order  of  the  physical  world.  The  most 
ancient  heroes  are  the  Creative  Powers,  human  gods;  and  the 
most  ancient  heroic  achievements  and  events  are  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  existing  Kosmos. 

2.  These  mytbologic  and  ideal  events  have  been  transferred 
into  historical  shape,  have  become  seeming  history.  Human 
experiences  have  been  idealised  and  treated  with  poetical  free- 
dom. This  blending  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Beal  is  an  organic 
process:  it  inevitably  presupposes  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  Presence  has  awakened  in  man. 

3.  Hence  every  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Aryan 
Epos,  whether  in  the  Homeric,  the  Indian,  the  Teutonic,  or  the 
Finnish-Turanian  form,  which  does  not  take  into  account  the 
mutual  cooperation  of  both  these  poles  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, is  radically  mistaken.  The  mythologic  element  de- 
mands recognition,  within  the  sphere  of  the  epos ;  so  does  the 
historical  element,  especially  that  of  personality,  within  the  same 
domain,  but  as  a  secondary  stratum.  The  great  problem  which 
criticism  has  to  solve  in  this  region,  is  to  find  the  thread  which 
binds  the  Historical  to  the  Ideal,  whether  it  lie  in  a  process 
of  blending  the  one  into  the  other,  or  of  continuation,  or  of 
both. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  national  Epos  is  more  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  documentary  form  by  the  Epos  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 
than  in  any  other  case.  This  is  especially  true  when  we  com- 
pare it  ¥dth  the  Homeric  Epos  of  the  Hellenes ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Iliad  and  its  fortunes  throw  very  important 
light  on  the  Teutonic  Epos. 

From  this  critical  introduction,  we  now  pass  to  a  delineation 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Teutons  as  exhibited — 

I.  In  the  lays  of  the  heroes. 

II.  In  the  lays  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  in  the  Voluspa. 
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FIRST   PART. 


THE   IDENTITY   OF   THE    MYTHOLOGICAL   BASIS   IN   THE  LAYS   OF    HELGI, 

OF   SIGURDy   AND   OF   THE  NIBELUNGS. 


I. 

The  Lays  of  Helgi, 

We  have  three  Helgis :  I.  Helgi  the  son  of  king  Hiorvardur, 
and  Sigurlin  the  daughter  of  Swadnir,  and  beloved  by  Swava, 
the  daughter  of  king  Eylimir;  II.  Helgi  eon  of  Sigmund, 
sumamed  Hundings-Bana,  or  the  slayer  of  Handings  and  be- 
loved by  Sigrun  the  daughter  of  king  Hogni ;  III.  Helgi  Had- 
dinga-Skhadi,  or  the  hero  of  Haddinga,  whose  lover  is  Kara, 
daughter  of  king  Halfdan.  Helgi  I.  has  a  friend  and  comrade 
in  battle  in  Atli,  son  of  the  jarl  or  earl  of  his  father.  King 
Hiorvardur.  All  the  three  maidens  beloved  of  the  Helgis  are 
Valkyrias,  divine  prophetesses  of  fate.  Hogni  is  the  Grerman 
Hagene,  one-eyed  like  Odin,  and  therefore  in  all  probability 
originally  a  god  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  Wuotan-Odin. 
Here  then  we  have  already  two  heroes  of  the  Sigurd  Saga;  one, 
Hogni  or  Hagene,  belonging  to  its  ideal,  and  one,  Atli,  or  Etzel, 
to  its  truly  historical  stratum.  These  traits  invite  us  to  further 
investigation. 

About  Helgi  Hundings-Bana  (II.  the  son  of  Sigmund),  we 
have  two  poems,  whose  most  characteristic  portions  are  of 
great  antiquity.     The  first  begins  thus : — 

In  the  dawn  of  the  ages,  when  eagles  sang, 
Sacred  waters  flowed  from  the  hills  of  heaven, 
Then  was  it  that  Helgi,  the  noble-hearted, 
Was  bom  of  Borghild  in  Bralundur. 

It  was  night  in  the  castle.     The  Nomas  came 
Who  fixed  the  lot  of  the  noble  babe     .     .     . 
They  plied  with  might  the  distaff  of  fate 
Till  the  castle-walls  broke  in  Bralimdur.^ 


Am  Morgen  der  Zeiten,  als  Aare  sangen, 
Heilige  WajBser  rannen  Ton  Himmelsbergen, 
Da  batte  Helgi  den  bochherzigen 
Borghild  gehoren  in  Bralundur. 

Nacht  in  der  Burg  war*8.    Nomen  kamen, 
Die  dem  Edeling  das  Alter  bestimmten,  .  .  . 
Sie  Bchniirten  mit  Kraft  die  Schicksalsfaden, 
Dass  die  Burgen  hrachen  in  Bralundur. 
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According  to  the  Lay  of  IJelgi  and  Swava,  the  hero  who  was  dumb 
in  his  youth  (Helgi  I.,  Hiorvard's  son),  did  not  receive  the  name 
of  Helgi  from  his  father  and  mother ;  the  Valkyria  first  applies 
it  to  him  in  her  address.  It  was  therefore  already  a  name  of 
acknowledged  lofty  import.  The  young  hero,  however,  only  con- 
sents to  accept  it,  on  condition  of  obtaining  with  it  the  Valkyria 
herself.     Thus  in  strophe  8  (Grimm's  edition)  he  says : — 

But  what  in  to  follow  the  Helgi  name, 

0  white-tinted  maid,  that  thou  offerest  me  ? 
Bethink  thee  well  what  thy  greeting  means, 

1  take  not  the  name,  if  I  take  not  thee  too.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  a  divine  name,  with  which  its  significance 
(Helgi  means  Saviour)  well  accords.  Hedin,  the  brother  of  this 
Helgi  (L),  remains  with  his  father.  Seduced  by  a  sorceress,  he 
makes  a  vow  on  the  Yule-eve  to  marry  Helgi's  betrothed.  Soon, 
however,  he  repents  of  his  rash  and  wicked  vow ;  after  long  rides 
in  search  of  him,  he  finds  his  brother,  confesses  his  wrong-doing, 
and  laments  his  plight.  Helgi,  who  has  a  foreboding  of  his 
own  death  in  the  approaching  combat  with  Alfur,  the  son  of 
Hrodinar,  promises  him  in  this  case  the  reversion  of  his  bride. 
When  mortally  wounded,  he  discloses  this  promise  to  Swava ; 
she,  however,  abides  by  her  vow,  never  to  listen  to  any  man 
after  Helgi,  and  he  dies,  pledging  himself  to  return  when  his 
death  has  been  avenged.     Snch  is  Helgi  I. 

Helgi  II.,  son  of  Sigmund,  son.  of  Volsung,  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Uelfingen  or  Volsungs  (Wolfangen  or  Welfen), 
and  took  his  surname  from  Hunding,  the  king  of  Hund- 
land  (according  to  the  prose  Edda).  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  the  young  hero  vanquished  and  slew  the  cruel  king,  and 
afterwards  the  sons,  the  race  of  Geirmimir  {Speermimir  the 
giant;  mimir  is  the  sea),  when  in  revenge  they  conspired  against 
his  life.  Sigrun,  a  Valkyria,  a  re-embodiment  of  Swava,  was 
the  daughter  of  King  Hogni,  and  sister  of  Bragi  and  Ddg.  She 
seeks  out  the  hero,  and  promises  him  her  love,  if  he  will  under- 
take the  combat  with  the  sons  of  Granmar,  to  one  of  whom, 
Hodbroddur,  she  has  been  betrothed  by  her  father.  From  love 
to  the  maiden  Helgi  promises  to  attack  him ;  he  undertakes  a 


1 


Was  lassest  du  folgen  dem  Helgi-Namen, 

Weissfarbige  Frau,  da  du  mir  ihn  bietest  ? 

Btidenk'  du  den  ganzen  Zugniss  wohl, 

Nicht  nehm'  ich  den  Namen  an,  ausser  wenn  iuh  dich  mit  habe. 
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voyage  against  him^  during  which  he  is  protected  in  a  storm  by 
Sigrun  in  the  character  of  a  Valkyria.  The  battle  is  won,  all 
the  sons  of  Granmar  fall ;  only  Dag,  son  of  Hogni,  is  spared, 
and  he  swears  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Volsungs.  But  he 
offers  sacrifices  to  Odin  to  obtain  vengeance  for  his  father,  which, 
as  Simrock  proves,  implies  a  vow  on  his  own  part  to  offer  him* 
self  as  a  victim  to  Odin,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  fixed  period. 
He  seeks  and  finds  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  Helgi,  and 
brings  the  news  of  his  death  to  Sigrun.  She  reminds  him  of 
his  broken  oath,  curses  him,  and  refusing  all  the  atonement  he 
offers,  swears  that  she  will  not  live : — 

Unless  a  gloiy  should  break  from  the  prince's  grave, 
And  Vigblar  the  horse  should  speed  hither  with  him, 
The  gold-bridled  steed  bearing  him  whom  I  &in  would 

embrace.  .  .  . 
As  the  noble  ash-tree  above  the  thorns, 
So  towered  Helgi  o*er  other  heroes ; 
Or  as  dripping  with  dew  the  roe-deer  springy 
From  afar  it  overtakes  all  other  beasts, 
And  heavenward  rise  its  shining  horns. ^ 

The  measureless  grief  and  ever-flowing  tears  of  Sigrun  dis- 
turb Helgi  in  his  grave.  His  wounds  open  afresh.  He  appears 
to  her  as  she  is  descending  into  his  grave,  and  rebukes  her  for 
her  incessant  weeping : — 

Thou,  Sigrun,  must  answer  for  Sewastoll, 
llirough  thee,  Helgi  drips  with  dewdrops  of  pain. 
Thou  aheddest  golden-shining,  but  bitter  tears, 
Thou  sunny  and  southern  one,  ere  thou  sinkest  to  sleep. 
Each  falls  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  breast  of  the  heroj 
On  his  ice-cold  anguish-laden  breast '  .  .  .  . 

^  Es  brech'  ein  Glanz  denn  aus  dem  Fiintengmb, 

Wigblar,  das  Ross,  renne  daher  mit  ihm, 
Das  goldgezaumte,  den  so  gem  ich  imifinge  .... 
Wie  die  edle  Escbe  Uber  Domen, 
So  bob  sich  Helgi  iiber  andere  Helden; 
Oder  wie  thaubetrauft  das  Tbierkalb  springt. 
Wait  uberbolt  es  anderes  Wild, 
Und  gegen  den  Himmel  gliibn  seine  Horner. 

'                 Dn  Sigrun,  bist  Scbuld  von  Sewastoll, 
Dass  Helgi  trieft  von  thauendem  Jlarm. 
Du  vergiessest  goldziere,  grimme  Zahren, 
Sonnige,  Sudlicbe,  ehe  du  schlafen  gebst. 
Jede  fiel  blutig  auf  die  Brust  des  Helden, 
Auf  die  eiskalte,  ongstbeklommene 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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TboQgh  landa  &nd  pleasore  be  lost  at  onoe, 
Tet  should  we  quaff  the  delicious  cup ; 
Let  no  one  ndse  the  death-eong  for  me, 
Though  he  see,  in  my  turn,  my  breast  is  pierced. 

She  now  prepares  a  common  reating-place  for  him  and  herself 
in  the  grave,  and  says : — 

Here  have  I  prepared  a  bed  for  thee,  Relgi, 
A  couch  free  from  care,  O  Son  of  the  Volsungs ; 
I  will  sleep  in  thy  arm,  O  Etheling,  here, 
As  I  lay  with  the  king  when  he  yet  was  in  life.^ 

He  vanishes  before  daybreak,  and  when  the  next  night  comes 
and  he  does  not  reappear,  she  devotes  herself  to  death.  The  song 
indicates  this,,  tenderly  but  unmistakeably,  in  the  warning  words 
addressed  to  the  princess  by  her  maiden : — 

Be  not  so  impious,  O  Skioldtmg^s  daughter, 
As  to  wander  alone  to  the  house  of  the  dead.' 

The  excess  of  her  love  and  sorrow  for  the  dead  can  only  be 
expiated  by  death,  and  the  heroine  enters  of  her  own  free-will 
on  the  sunless  path.  This  is  the  true  tragic  solution  of  a  £eite 
which  does  not  shun  comparison  with  the  woes  of  Antigone. 

Both,  however,  once  more  return  to  life,  he  as  HeJgi  Haddinga- 
Held  (IIIO>  ^^^  ^  Kara,  Halfdan's  daughter,  this  time  there- 
fore in  Scandinavia.  Their  mutual  love  and  tragical  end  sur- 
vived in  the  legend  of  Leonora.  Biirger  caught  the  soul  of  the 
story  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  extinction,  and  lent  it  a  new  and 
immortal  life  among  the  Grerman  people.  That  the  root  of 
the  Helgi  Saga  was  G-erman,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the 
popular  ballad  we  have  mentioned. 

But  Helgi,  the  son  of  Sigmund  (IL),  and  Sigrun  are  them- 
selves new  embodiments  of  Helgi  L  and  Swava.  Like  Helgi 
L  he  has  a  mighty  brother,  Sinfiotli,  son  of  Sigmund,  of  the 

Wohl  sollen  wir  trinken  kostlichen  Trank, 
Yerloren  wir  Lust  imd  Lande  gleich ; 
Stimme  Niemand  ein  Sterhelied  an, 
Sieht  er  durchbohrt  die  Brust  mir  auch. 

*  Hier  haV  ich  ein  Bett  dir,  Helgi,  bereitet^ 
Ein  sorgenloses,  Sohn  der  Helfings^ 

Ich  will  dir  im  Anne,  Edeling,  sdilafen, 
Wie  ich  dem  lebenden  Konige  leg. 

*  Sei  nicht  so  frevelnd,  allein  za  fahren, 
Skioldtmgstochter,  zu  der  Todten  Htitten. 
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Yolsungs;  the  name  signified  he  who  binds  in  strong  fetters, 
or  the  hero  of  strength  and  security.  The  prose  Edda  relates 
that  Sinfiotlif  having  slain  the  brother  of  his  step-mother  in  a 
dispute  about  a  maiden,  receives  from  the  Queen  a  poisoned 
draught  in  a  drinking-horn.  His  corpse  was  then  laid  on  a  ship 
by  his  father,  and  abandoned  to  the  waves.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  is  done  by  Odin  on  the  death  of  Baldur.^  Here  again, 
therefore,  the  personal  and  emotional  element  of  the  tale  does 
not  link  itself  on  to  actual  history,  but  rather  blends  into  an  an- 
cient tradition  which  beai'S  the  traces  of  a  purely  mythological 
significance. 

In  the  Lays  of  Helgi  we  find  already  slight  indications  of  the 
story  that  women  strove  with  each  other  for  the  hero.  The  sor- 
ceress Urimgerda,  daughter  of  the  giant  Hati,  whom  Helgi  I. 
slew,  ofiers  to  be  reconciled  to  him  if  he  will  become  hers  for  a 
night,  an  offer  which  Helgi  repulses  with  loathing ;  he  and  his 
comrade  Atli  (husband  of  Alof,  daughter  of  the  jarl  who  was 
foster-father  to  Sigurlin)  compel  Hrimgerda  to  prophesy  to 
them  till  the  day  dawns,  and  her  power  is  at  an  end.  All  this 
is  purely  ideal  except  the  name  Atli. 

The  author  of  the  Lays  of  Helgi  has  no  other  thought  than 
that  he  is  narrating  the  deeds  and  sorrows  of  three  very  ancient 
heroes,  as  he  himself  has  heard  them.  But  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  does  not  preclude  our  perceiving  that  the  three  heroes 
are  one,  and  have  sprung  from  the  myth  of  a  Grod ;  though  the 
proof  of  this  assertion  must  be  found  in  a  sphere  beyond  and 
above  the  poem  itself. 

The  Prose  tale  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  later  form  of  the 
Saga,  as  a  late  prose  offshoot  of  the  Scandinavian  school  of  bards. 
It  is  aware  that  Sigmund  the  Volsung  was  king  of  Frankland  ; 
his  wife  Borghild  had  a  brother  named  Hroar,  who  wooed  the 
same  maiden  as  her  step-son  Sinfiotli,  the  eldest  son  of  Sigmund. 
Sinfiotli  slew  Hroar,  Borghild  accepted  atonement  from  the  mur- 
derer; but  at  the  banquet  of  reconciliation  she  poisoned  him 
craftily  with  a  horn  of  beer. 

According  to  this  latest  version,  Borghild  was  the  Queen  of 
Denmark  when  Sigmund  came  thither,  married  her,  and  took 
her  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Frankland.  Afterwards  he  married 
Hiordisa,  daughter  of  king  Eilimir,  by  whom  he  had  his  famous 
son  Sigurd.    Sigmund  fell  in  battle  against  the  sons  of  Hunding, 

»  Simrock,  p.  8G8. 
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and  his  widow  gave  her  band  to  a  king's  son  named  Alf.  Here 
we  have  at  once  points  of  contact  with  Scandinavia,  with  the 
Germans  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  the  Bhine^  and  with  the 
story  of  Siegfried. 

II. 

The  Lays  of  Sigurd. 

Sigurd  had  an  uncle  on  his  mother  s  side,  Gripir,  son  of  king 
Eilimir,  a  wise  king,  in  whom  dwelt  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  At 
the  urgent  entreaty  and  questioning  of  his  nephew,  he  prophesies 
to  him  the  following : — Sigurd  will  overcome  the  mighty  sons  of 
Hunding,  slaying  first  the  dragon  Fafnir,  then  his  evil  brother 
Begin,  and  will  obtain  possession  of  "the  Hoard  "  (the  Ho7%  or 
treasure  of  gold) ;  then  he  will  ride  forth  on  his  noble  steed 
Grani,  to  Giuki  in  Frankland.  Moreover  he  will  find  a  king^s 
daughter,  who,  since  the  death  of  Helgi,  has  been  sleeping  in 
her  shining  corslet  {Brunie).  Odin  has  sent  a  m^c  sleep  on 
her,  but  Sigurd  will  slit  ber  corslet  with  Fafhir's  sword :  she  will 
awaken,  and  teach  him  the  wisdom  of  the  Bilnes.  We  feel  that 
this  is  Brunhild  (the  heroine  of  the  corslet),  the  mighty  arbitress 
of  fate.  At  last,  indeed,  the  seer  reveals  that  this  foster-daughter 
of  Heimir,  the  child  of  Budhi,  will  work  him  much  woe.  We 
hear  now,  as  the  story  goes  on,  that  Sigurd  finds  her,  that  he 
admires  her  wisdom,  and  she  promises  him  her  love,  as  the  only 
hero  absolutely  without  fear ;  for  she  has  made  a  vow  to  Odin 
never  to  marry  any  man  who  has  known  fear.  But  as  Gripir 
also  indicates,  he  forgets  her  when  he  reaches  the  court  of  Giuki, 
prince  of  the  Giukungs,  and  beholds  the  beautiful  Gudrun,  the 
sister  of  Gunnar,  and  daughter  of  the  crafty  queen  Grimhild. 
She  is  promised  to  him  on  condition  that  he  will  woo  Brunhild, 
whom  he  himself  loves,  for  his  brother-in-law  Gunnar,  the 
son  of  Giuki,  and  king  of  the  Goths.  Gunnar,  Hogni,  and 
Sigurd  swear  an  oath  to  each  other.  Sigurd  changes  shapes 
with  Gunnar,  woos  Brunhild,  and  goes  through  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  with  her  in  his  assumed  form.  One  night  he  rests 
chastely  by  her  side.  The  marriages  of  the  two  brides  are  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  The  queen,  in  her  anger  on  discovering 
the  deceit,  slanders  Sigurd  to  her  husband:  the  brothers  of 
Gudrun,  Hogni  and  Guthorm,  cotmsel  his  death :  the  king 
consents;  Sigurd  is  treacherously  murdered ;  and  Hogni,  who  did 
the  deed,  bears  the' tidings  to  the  inconsolable  Gudrun. 
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• 

In  the  Lay  of  Brunhild,*  Brunhild  calls  Sigurd  *'  the  Hun," 
that  is,  "  the  Southerner,"  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  him. 
She  herself  is  also  called  the  Skioldung's  daughter.  So  again  in 
the  Lay  of  Sigurd,*  Sigurd  is  called  "the  Hun,"  and  "the 
Southerner,"  i.e.  German  or  Dane.  His  treasure  is  called  "  the 
Bhenish  hoard."'  According  to  this  song  he  is  murdered  by  the 
side  of  his  loving  wife.  Brunhild  is  also  called  Atli's  sister.^ 
Gudrun  tells  the  dying  Sigurd  that  her  brothers  will  be  his 
avengers.^  Brunhild,  on  her  part,  is  certain  that  she  will  be 
avenged  by  Atli.  She  then  puts  herself  to  death,  after  having 
arranged  the  most  solemn  immolation  of  her  corpse  beside 
the  funeral  pile  of  Sigurd. 

In  Brunhild's  "  Ride  to  Hela,"  she  relates  (pp.  187-190)  to  the 
accusing  giantess,  the  guardian  of  the  portals  of  the  nether  world, 
that  she  never  loved  any  one  but  Sigurd,  •*  the  Danish  chief- 
tain," who  released  her  from  her  magic  slumber  in  the  close- 
pressing  corslet,  after  he  had  slain  Fafnir.  Sigurd  is  murdered, 
she  says,  and  I  have  killed  myself: — 

But  we  two  shall  ever  remain  together, 
Sigurd  and  I ;  vanish,  thou  giant-born  I 

Love  is  stronger  than  the  spectre  of  the  goddess  of  retribu- 
tion !  According  to  the  Lay  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Niflungs, 
Atli  is  appeased  by  obtaining  Gudrun,  Sigurd's  widow,  for  his 
wife.  Atli  invites  Gunnar  and  Hogni  to  a  feast :  Gudrun  strives 
in  vain  to  warn  them,  first  not  to  come,  and  then  to  make  their 
escape ;  her  sons  refuse  to  beg  for  the  lives  of  the  Giukungs ; 
Gunnar  and  Hogni  are  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Here  we  see  how  the  story  contradicts  itself  in  those  details 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  German  tradition.  The 
northern  Chrimhilda  is  not  Siegfried's  wife,  but  the  wicked 
mother  of  his  beloved  consort.  In  the  older  portions  of  the 
Edda,  however,  there  is  least  variance  from  the  German.  Thus 
we  must  assume,  as  a  tradition  common  to  both,  that  the  widow 
of  Sigurd  married  Atli,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  that  it  was  at 
Atli's  court  that  her  murderous  relatives  met  their  end. 

We  will  now  give  a  comparative  view  of  certain  isolated  traits, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  these  two  chief  points: — 

>  Str.  8,  p.  176,  Simrock. 

»  The  Woe  and  Death  of  Brunhild,  pp.  177-186. 

»  Str.  16.  *  Str.  32.  »  Str.  28. 
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L  That  the  Saga  of  Sigurd  is  only  another  form  of  that  of 
Helgi. 

2.  That  its  purely  mythological  traits  are  the  oldest  portion 
of  it 

And  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  bring  forward  an  hypo- 
thesis which  requires  an  independent  elucidation.  In  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  view,  we  connect  with  the  Helgi  Saga,  the 
Alki,  or  Aikis,  the  two  heroic  young  brothers  who,  according 
to  Tacitus,*  were  worshipped  by  the  Naharvalen,  or  Northern 
Teutons,  as  the  Dioscuri.  This  deity  (or  these  twin  gods),  he  says, 
has  the  power  (or  function)  of  our  Dioscuri :  the  name  is  Alcis 
(to  be  pronounced  Alkis).  This  form  cannot  well  be  a  genitive, 
for  the  sentence  runs :  *'  £a  vis  numini  [their  function  is  that  of 
the  Dioscuri]  nomen  Alcis  ;*'  still  less  can  it  designate,  as  Crrimm 
supposes,  the  sanctuary  {cUha  in  Gothic),  the  grove  in  which 
these  gods  were  worshipped.  These  brothers  are  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Bactryo-Indian  Aspin,  or  Asvin  (horsemen),  who  as  twilight, 
or  as  daybreak  and  dusk,  stand  between  night  and  day,  and 
precede  the  dawn:  thus  are  the  saviours  of  vessels  after  the 
storms  of  night.  And  as  for  the  absence  of  the  aspirate — Alkis, 
instead  of  Halkis,  t.  e.  Halgis — we  have  a  precisely  analogous 
instance  in  Irmin  and  Hermun,  in  the  name  of  the  tribe  Her- 
munduren,  which  has  probably  passed  through  an  intermediate 
form  like  Airmana,'  and  in  Hisicion  as  another  form  of  Isco, 
whence  is  derived  the  word  Iscaevoni.  Tacitus  must  have 
received  these  names  from  Roman  lips;  moreover,  we  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  what  hypotheses  we  please  about  the 
dialect  of  those  Naharvalen ;  seeing  we  know  nothing  about  it. 


III. 

The  Identity  of  the  Story  of  Helgi  with  the  Solar  Myth  of  Baldur  and 
Hermodhurj  or  the  Legend  of  the  dying  and  victorious  God, 

Traits  fbox  thb  Mtth  op  the  Gods.  Ths  ou)  Heloi  Saga. 

1.  The    twin-brothers    of   the  1.  Helgi  U.   is  son    of   King 

German    mythology    are     called  Sigmund ;  his  mother    is  called 

Alois    (pronounced    Alkis),   t.  e,  Borghild,  or  war  of  the  bui^ha, 

Halgis  (Halgeis,  according  to  the  That  he  is  a  son  of  the  gods  is 

fourth  Gothic  declension),  Saviours,  indicated  by  a  passage  in  one  of 

the    Dioscuri.        We    take    for  the  Lays  of  Helgi,  where  Odin,  on 

1  Germ.  43.  *  Grimm.  Myth.  208.    Compare  XXVUL  AimenoiL 
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Tratds  fbok  ths  Myth  of  thb  Gods. 

granted  that  thej  were  named  so 
firom  the  elder  brother ;  literally, 
the  Holy  Ones,  Savionrs  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  haligj  or  holy;  Gothic, 
haljan,  to  hallow,  to  make  whole, 
to  save). 


2.  In  Odin's  race  two  pairs  of 
twin-brothers  are  mentioned  :— 
Baldur  and  Hodurl  ^        -r  j* 

Baldur  and  Her-  ^^!,  ,^^  ^^ 

m6dhur.i  J      ^""^^  ^' 


4.  The  Son  of  Odin  fights  with 
the  Dragon,  or  sea-serpent.  Freyr, 
the  Mild  One,  slays  Beli,  the  Roar- 
ing One,  or  the  Storm-wind. 


5.  Baldur  is  killed  by  his 
brother  Ilodur,  and  avenged  by 
Widar,  a  younger  son  of  Odin. 


The  old  Helgi  Saga. 

his  appearance  in  Valhalla,  offers 
to  share  his  throne  with  him.  He 
resigns  his  bride  to  his  brother 
Hedin.  Another  passage  identifies 
him  with  Hermodhur  {Heermuth), 
the  son  of  Odin.  This  is  precisely 
the  God  who,  to  fetch  back  Bal- 
dur, descends  in  yictorious  power 
to  the  nether  world  on  a  horse 
which  outstrips  all  the  gods.  This 
is  therefore  "Sol  Victor,"  the 
Yule-Sun  (December  25) ;  in 
£ict,  the  Yule-Boar  is  connected 
with  him ;  he  is  the  ^3rmbol  of  the 
returning  and  brightening  sun. 

2.  The  bride  of  Helgi  I.  is 
Swava, King Eilimir*s daughter;  he 
resigns  her  to  his  brother  Hedin, 
who  had  vowed  to  become  her 
suitor. 

8.  The  consort  of  Helgi  IL  is 
Signm  the  Valkyria,  who  brings 
victory  {Sieg);  the  sister  of 
Hbgni,  or  Hagen,  of  the  race  of 
Granmar  (the  bearded  spirit,  or 
bearded  steed) ;  the  other  brothers 
are  named  Bragi,  the  Adorned,  or 
strong-bearded  Son  of  Odin,  and 
Dag,  or  Day. 

4.  Helgi  slays  the  race  of  Gran* 
mar.  Dag  alone  is  lefb,  and  he 
avenges  his  kindred.  He  slays  also 
the  giant  Hati,  whose  daughter  is 
the  sorceress  Hrimgerda.  Hati  is 
a  name  of  the  wolf  Managarmur, 
or  the  devourer  of  the  Moon. 

5.  Dag  devotes  himself  to  Odin, 
surprises  Helgi,  and  stabs  him ; 
Sigrun  lays  down  her  life  in  her 
husband's  grave ;  her  son  avenges 
his  fiither. 


Volusps,  52. 
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IV. 

Identity  of  Helgi  and  Sigurd^  and  of  the  Sigurd  of  the  Edda^  with  the 

Siegfried  of  the  Nibelungs. 


The  Hkloi  Saoa.. 

1.  Hdgi  II.  son  of  King  Sig- 
mund,  hiB  mother  is  Sigarlin. 

2.  Helgi  ayenges  his  maternal 
tmcle,  who  had  been  slain  by  his 
mother^s  first  suitor  Hrodmar. 

*  3.  Helgi  slajs  the  hard-hearted 
Hunding  and  his  sons,  the  off- 
spring of  Geirmimir,  or  the  spear- 
bearing  giant  of  Ocean. 


4.  Helgi's  betrothed  is  Swava, 
his  consort  Sigrun,  daughter  of 
Hdgni. 


5.  The  brother  of  Helgi  I., 
Hedln,  makes  a  vow  to  many 
Helgi*8  bride ;  she  rejects  him, 
however,  when  Helgi  has  fallen. 

Helgi  II.  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Hbgnrs  son. 


6.  The  sonof  Hogni  carries  the 
tidings  of  death  to  Sigrun. 

7.  Sigrun  kills  herself  after  de- 
voting Hogni^s  son  to  destruction. 


Thb  Sioubd  Saga. 

1.  Sigurd  (Sigfrid)  is  the  son  of 
King  Sigmund  in  Frank  land. 
(Xanten.) 

2.  Sigurd  persuades  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Gripir,  to  foretell  hia 
future  fortunes. 

3.  Sigurd  kills  Fafnir,  the  drar- 
gon  of  the  gold,  and  his  brother 
Begin,  and  carries  off  the  treasure 
on  his  horse  Grani.  Sigfrid  is  the 
Dragon-slayer,  vulnerable  only  in 
one  spot. 

4.  Sigurd  is  betrothed  to  Ghrim- 
hild,  Giuki's  daughter,  but  marries 
her  daughter  Gudrun.  Afterwards 
he  woos  Brunhild  for  Ghrim- 
hild*B  brother,  Gunnar,  king  of  the 
Goths. 

Sigfrid  marries  Chrimhild,  faster 
of  Gunther,  king  of  the  Bui-gun- 
dians,  having  first  wooed  Brunhild 
for  his  brother-in-law. 

5.  Jealousy  springs  from  the 
slanders  uttered  by  Brunhild 
against  Sigurd,  whom  she  loves, 
to  the  king ;  the  king,  incited  by 
his  wife,  causes  Sigurd  to  be  mur- 
dered by  his  brothers  Hdgni  and 
Guthorm. 

Sigfrid  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Hagen,  at  Gunther*s 
command,  and  Brunhild's  instiga- 
tion. 

6.  Hogni  informs  Gudrun,  and 
Hagen,  Chrimhild,  of  the  mur- 
der. 

7.  Brunhild  kills  herself  that 
she  may  be  biimt  with  Sigurd 
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Thb  Hslgi  Saga.  The  Sigurd  Saga. 

The  oomrade  in  battle  of  Helgi  (like  Swava).  Gudnin  marries 
I.  is  Atli.  Atli,  king  of  the  Huns,  brother  of 

Brunhild :  to  avenge  Brunhild's 
death,  Atli  sends  a  treacherous 
invitation  to  Gunnar  and  Hogni, 
and  has  them  put  to  death.  Gudrun 
then  kills  Atli  with  the  assistance 
of  Dietrich  king  of  the  Goths. 

Chrimhild,  Sigfrid's  widow, 
marries  Etzel,  king  of  the  Huns 
and  at  her  instigation,  the  Nibe- 
lungs,  Gunther  and  his  brothers, 
are  invited  and  massacred. 

Brunhild  is  stabbed  by  Dietrich. 

V. 

The  Historical  Element  of  these  Poems. 

We  now  pass  to  the  side  of  our  argument  still  left  incomplete ; 
namely,  the  proof  that  the  historical  element  in  these  poems  is 
distinguishable  in  its  main  features  from  the  mythological ; 
and  especially  that  the  historical  personages  introduced  are, 
in  point  of  fact^  purely  historical.  Here  we  might  possibly 
have  found  a  very  valuable  guide  in  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  For  as  their  migration  to  England  began  about  a.d. 
450,  and  was  closed  before  the  end  of  the  century,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  poems  and  traditions  of  English 
growth  belonging  to  the  cycle  of  the  ancient  legends,  would 
possess  a  peculiar  freshness  and  significance.  For  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  migration  is  contemporaneous  with  those  events,  which 
first  in  the  form  of  national  ballads,  then  in  their  epic  treatment, 
gave  permanent  shape  to  the  Saga  of  Sigurd  no  less  than  to  that 
of  the  Nibelungs.  Hence  the  publication  of  Beowulf,  edited 
in  1818  by  the  Icelander  Throkelin,  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  in 
England,  was  an  important  occurrence.  But  the  treasures  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lore  have  been  really  unlocked  to  us  for  the  first 
time  by  the  indefatigable  pains  and  researches  of  Kemble,  and 
subsequently  (1855)  of  Thorpe,  whose  high  merits  as  a  scholar 
of  deep  learning  and  great  acuteness  are  not  as  yet  by  any 
means  properly  appreciated  in  England.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  contribution  hence  derived  to  our  present  enquiries  is  the 
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knowledge  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  here  bearing  on  the 
cycle  of  the  primitive  Sagas.  We  have  one  Christian  poem  of 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  King  OfTa  is  mentioned.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Jutland,  though  the  heroes  are  Groths.  The  landing  of 
this  people  on  the  coast  of  Jutland  forms  the  starting-point  of 
the  poem ;  the  name  of  the  Crothic  king  Ermanrich,^  who  died 
in  A.D.  375,  occurs  in  it;  Hengist  appears  as  prince  of  the 
Frisians,  undoubtedly  a  purely  historical  figure ;  but  the  whole 
has  been  so  worked  over  in  later  times,  that  the  old  legends  are 
completely  overlaid  and  lost.  We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  the  Northern  and  Grerman  traditions  in  all 
their  branches  fiirnish  incontestable  proof  of  that  original  unity 
of  the  Northmen  and  Germans  which  is  no  less  indicated  by 
their  language ;  and  of  a  continued  community  of  life,  shown  in 
a  common  mythology  and  traditions,  even  after  a  distinction 
of  country  and  of  language  had  come  into  existence;  while 
they  set  before  us  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  German  races 
during  the  period  of  as  yet  undivided  unity.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  relation  of  the  two  primary  elements,  the  mythological 
and  historical,  of  these  poems  is  concerned,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  following  results : — 

1.  The  fundamental  element  common  to  them  all  is  purely 
mythological,  namely,  the  combat  of  the  Sun-God,  who  is  slain 
by  his  brother,  and  avenged  by  a  younger  brother.  This  ger- 
minal myth  belongs  therefore  to  that  solar  phase  of  the  religious 
consciousness  which  developes  itself  by  an  organic  process  out 
of  the  symbolic  phase,  and  in  which  the  spiritual  element,  or 
B3ul  of  the  imi verse,  is  symbolised  by  the  visible  Kosmos — 
Heaven,  iEther,  the  Sun. 

2.  This  element  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Sigurd  Saga,  and 
the  substance  of  the  Helgi  Saga,  with  the  exception  of  some 
later  additions :  it  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  German  myth  of 
Heracles. 

3.  The  distinctive  element  of  the  Sagas  of  Sigurd  and  Sigfrid 
is  the  historical.  In  the  Sigurd  Saga  this  element  has  only 
one  stratum,  and  that  is  of  Germanic  origin,  but  in  an  older 
form  than  it  assumes  in  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs.  Its  per- 
sonages all  belong  to  the  fifth  century ;  its  epic  treatment  to 
the  close  of  the  sixth,  or  to  the  seventh.     During  the  inter- 

*  On  the  relation  of  the  Frisiana  to  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  see  the 
reinarlffl  of  Bouterwek  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Cuthbert 
in  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  p.  iii  (1857). 
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vening  sixth  century,  that  process  was  going  on  in  relation  to  the 
heroes  and  achievements  of  the  mighty  age  that  preceded  it,  by 
which  historical  facts,  as  their  memories  decay,  are  gradually  de^ 
composed  into  national  poetry,  in  which  they  reappear  under  the 
shapes  and  colouring  which  they  wear  in  the  conunon  popular 
conceptions.  Afterwards,  individual  creative  poets  appeared  who 
gave  permanent  form  to  the  songs  floating  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
How  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  them,  how  much  to  the  na« 
tional  traditions  which  they  found  in  existence,  and  from  which 
they  freely  drew  their  materials,  can  only  be  approximately 
determined.  The  most  ancient  form  of  the  Nibelung  Epos 
has,  however,  been  handed  down  to  us  in  its  Northern  version ; 
and  from  this  it  is  clear,  that  it  consisted  of  separate  lays,  which 
all  formed  part  of  an  epic  whole — a  genuine  embodiment  of 
the  human  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Order.  As  regards  the 
agreement  of  the  personages  and  incidents  borrowed  from  history 
with  historical  fact^  or,  again,  the  deviations  from  fact  to  be  found 
in  the  Saga,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  W.  Grimm's  work, 
"  Deutsche  Yfolder^ '  and  to  the  very  pregnant  criticism  of  A. 
W.  Schl^el.'  Of  late,  however,  this  branch  of  research  has 
been  brought  almost  to  a  final  conclusion  by  two  treatises :  one, 
a  new  edition  of  W.  Grimm's  essay  already  mentioned,  in  his 
*^  Deutsche  Heldensage^  {ISS2) ;  the  other,  Lachmann's  classical, 
terse,  and  exhaustive  '*  Oritidam  of  the  Saga  of  the  Nibdungay 
and  Origin  of  the  Epos  of  the  Nibelungs/*  which  appeared 
simultaneously  with  Grimm's  essay,  and  was  afterwards  printed 
in  an  independent  form  in  1836,  under  the  title  of  *^Zu  den 
NihelungenJ^  Among  later  writers  we  would  mention  Miillenhof 
in  Haupt's  Journal,  vol.  x.  1856,  p.  146.  But  on  the  question 
of  the  traces  still  to  be  found  of  a  somewhat  older  form  of  tlie 
Nibelimgen-Lied,  in  twenty  lays,  Lachmann's  essay  can  never 
lose  its  value  any  more  than  his  method  of  determining  the 
genuine  text  of  this  national  treasure  according  to  the  best 
authenticated  MS. 

We  will  therefore  adduce  only  those  passages  which  have  to 
do  with  the  death  of  King  Gunnar,  or  Giinther,  and  his  brothers, 
among  the  Huns,  as  on  these  points  our  conclusions  do  not 
quite  harmonize  with  Lachmann. 

1.  Atli,  or  Etzel,  is  the  true  historical  Attila,  king  of  the 

^  Vol.  i.  1815,  p.  \9%,  Alflo,  Appendix  11.  1816 ;  also  compare  p.  65, 
''The  Lay  of  Hildebrand." 

'  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher,  1825,  and  vol.  iy.  of  his  Works. 
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Iliinsy  A.B.  434  to  453 :  his  brother  Bleda  shares  the  leadership 
with  him.  The  Sigurd  Saga  calls  -his  father  Bludi,  which  is 
evidently  the  same  name,  and  also  perfectly  historical.  As  he 
is  expressly  designated  the  king  of  the  Huns^  it  demands  really 
a  mythical  courage  to  ignore  the  identity  of  Atli,  Etzel,  and 
Attila.  The  circumstance  that  the  name  Atli  occurs  also  in  the 
Helgi  Saga  cannot  mislead  us^  when  the  relation  of  the  two 
legends  to  each  other  is  remembered.  This  name,  like  certain 
bits  of  local  colouring,  is  a  Scandinavian  addition  on  tlie  his- 
torical side  to  the  old  Helgi  Saga,  and  furnishes  another  proof 
that  the  Edda  songs  did  not  receive  their  present  shape  before 
the  seventh  century.  Atli  and  Etzel  are  alike  destitute  of  any 
root  in  the  Teutonic  element,  either  philological  or  historicaL 
It  will  hardly  be  seriously  objected  that  the  word  "  Etzel "  is 
populai'ly  used  here  and  there  in  Germany  for  grandfather,  since 
the  I  in  the  name  of  the  Hun  king  is  part  of  the  root,  but 
in  the  word  "  Etzel "  is  only  part  of  the  diminutive  of  "  Etti," 
«  Atti,"  «  Vater." 

The  great  power  attributed  to  Attila  is  historical :  read  lines 
4661,  5805,  4679,  and  compare  them  with  5990,  in  the  Nibe- 
lungen-Lied:  ^^his  dominion  is  a  protection  on  all  roads.'* 
Equally  historical  are  all  the  events  immediately  connected  with 
him.  The  Ostrogoths  under  Valimir  and  other  Teutonic  tribes 
are  his  tributaries.  That  his  relation  to  the  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  Gxmther,  is  genuinely  historical,  will  be  proved  by 
ancient  documents  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Gunther.  That 
tbe  immortal  prince,  the  king  of  Italy,  the  great  sovereign  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  Dietrich  of  Bern  or  Verona  ("Thiudarecks,"  the 
people's  prince,  Theodoric  I.,  475-526),  should  be  named  as  his 
contemporary,  is  intelligible  on  the  score  of  epic  tj-eatment. 
This  monarch  was  the  hero  of  all  Teutonic  poetry  in  his  lifetime, 
and  remained  so  after  his  death. 

Besides,  there  really  was  a  contemporary  of  Attila  who  bore 

the  name  of  Theodoric  (a.d.  419-452),  a  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

who  fell,  fighting  against  Attila,  in  the  great  decisive  battle  of 

Chalons,  after  he  had,  however,  rendered  the  victory  certain. 

Again:  that  this  fabulous  conjuncture  of  Attila  and  Theodoric 

the  Great  had  already  become  current  in  Germany  before  the 

date   of  our   national    Epos,   is   shown    by   the   Quedlinburg 

Chronicle  (edited  by  Leibnitz),  which  comes  down  to  1025.    Here 

it  says : — 

'  Appendix^  p.  262. 
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Ermanrich,  king  of  the  Goths,  at  the  instigation  of  his  father*s 
brother,  Odoaker,  drove  Theodoric  out  of  Verona,  and  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  with  Attila  :  afterwards,  by  the  help  of  the  Hunnish  king, 
he  was  restored  to  the  government.  He  besieged  his  uncle  Odoaker  in 
Ravenna,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender.  He  then  banished  him  to  the 
junction  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  as  Attila  would  not  consent  to  his 
execution. 

All  this  is  most  evidently  unhistorical ;  for  Ermanrich  of  the 
Amals,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  killed  himself  when  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  in  order  not  to  survive  the  incursion  of  the 
Huns  into  his  kingdom  between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester. 
Odoaker  and  Theodoric  of  Verona  belong  to  the  end  of  the  next 
century. 

That  Gudrun  murdered  her  consort  has  an  historical  echo  in 
the  circumstance  that  Attila's  young  wife  Ildico  was  suspected 
of  having  killed  him  on  her  bridal  night.  The  historical  name 
of  his  first  wife,  Herka,  occurs  casually  in  the  Sigurd  Saga,  a  trait 
which  can  hardly  be  mere  accident,  though  it  has  no  further 
significance. 

The  rest  of  the  names  and  characters  are  certainly  historical, 
and  the  picture  of  the  Hunnish  camp  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  no  less  than  the  situation  of  their  country  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  is  as  exact  as  is  befitting  the  epic 
character  of  the  whole. 

II.  The  Burgundiana  and  their  king  Ounther^  called  in  the 
North,  Gunnar,  king  of  the  Goths, — Gunther  and  his  sanguinary 
end  are  historical  and  German,  not  mythical  or  Scandinavian. 
There  are  two  certain  and  contemporaneous  sources  of  inform- 
ation with  regard  to  the  chief  event,  the  destruction  of  the 
princely  house  of  the  Burgundians.  The  first  is  a  notice  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  the  private  secretary  of  Leo 
the  Great,  and  contemporary  of  Attila.  Here  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  year  a.d.  435  : — 

When  Theodosius  was  consul  for  the  fifteenth,  and  Valentinian  for 
the  fourth  time,  ^tius  conquered  Gundicar,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
who  lived  in  Gaul ;  and,  on  his  entreaty,  granted  him  peace.  Tbis  peace 
he  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy,  as  the  Huns  destroyed  him  with  his 
whole  tribe  and  nation. 

The  same  statement  is  made  by  Cassiodorus  (under  Theodoric 
the  Great),  in  speaking  of  this  year. 
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The  second  contempofaneouB  notice  is  that  of  Idatius,  whdflc 
Chronicle  extends  to  the  year  467.     There  it  says : — 

A.D.  436.  The  Buigundians,  who  had  revolted,  were  conquered  bj 
the  RomanB  under  ^tius. 

A.D.  437.  Narbona,  besieged  bj  the  Goths,  is  relieved.  Twenty 
thousand  Burgundians  are  massacred. 

On  which  Schlegel  justly  remarks, "  We  are  not  told  where,  nor 
T)y  whom."  He  is  inclined  to  accept  the  tradition  of  our  poem 
as  our  most  trustworthy  guide.  Miillenhof  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  Huns,  with  their  allied  tribes,  may  have  been  invited  to 
a  war  of  extermination  against  Gundicar  by  JStius,  as,  shortly 
before,  the  Burgundians  settled  between  Mayenoe  and  Worms 
had  invaded  the  German  provinces.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
make  an  expedition  by  Attila  himself  to  the  Rhine,  fit  in  with 
what  we  know  of  hi?  history  during  these  years. 

This,  no  more  and  no  less,  is  the  historical  element  in  that 
great  tragedy  of  the  woes  of  the  Nibelungs.  But  the  Homer  of 
that  Iliad,  who  must  have  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  roost  sanguinary  of  all 
great  decisive  battles,  that  of  Chalons,  in  451 ;  in  which  Teutons, 
and  indeed  Goths,  fought  with  Goths ;  the  Ostrogoths  as  vassals 
of  Attila,  against  the  Visigoths  as  allies  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  way  some  passages  in  the  epic  narrative  of 
Chrimhild  and  Brunhild,  which  bear  resemblance  to  the  terrible 
story  in  the  house  of  the  Frankish  king  Sigbert^  of  Fredegonda 
and  Brunhilda  (a.d.  561),  were  no  doubt  composed,  or  had  pre- 
viously been  mixed  up  with  the  old  legend,  from  reminiscences 
of  that  actual  tragedy. 

We  have  another  witness  to  the  historical  existence  of  the 
personages  named  with  Gunther,  or  Gundicar;  in  the  old  Bur- 
gundian  Statute-book  of  Gundomar,  successor  of  Gunther  (about 
490),  which  was  published  by  his  son  and  successor  Sigmund* 
There  it  says  (Grimm,  i.  229)  : — 

If  they  have  become  free  under  our  forefathers,  Gibica  (Gibich, 
whence  Giebichenstein,  from  Giuki),  Godomar,  Gislahar  (Giselher,  pro- 
bably son  of  the  king  of  this  name),  Gundahar  (Gunther;  Scandinavian, 
Gunnar),  they  shall  abide  in  their  freedom. 

Here  again,  therefore,  the  Northern  Saga  is  less  accurate  in 
names  and  places  than  the  German. 

IV.  The  second  stratum^  peculiar  to  the  German  Epos,  is 
a  later  deposit.     Two  genuinely  historical  names  occur  in  the 
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story  of  the  expedition  to  the  Danube :  that  of  Pilgrim^  bishop 
of  Passau,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century ; 
and  thai  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  was  founded  in  the  course 
of  the  same  century.  Both  are  merely  casually  mentioned :  they 
prove  that  this  new  deposit  took  place  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  by  the  close  of  which  the  text  had  assumed  its  present 
form,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Dante. 

V.  The  Northern  form  is,  therefore,  the  more  ancient:  its  com- 
position must  be  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century:  even  the  latest  portions  of  the  German  heroic 
legend  do  not  come  down  later  than  the  year  a.d.  600,  while  the 
Sigurd  Saga,  and  the  whole  Saga  of  the  Nibelungs,  constitute  its 
oldest  element.  At  that  period  there  can  have  been  no  lack  of 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  while  it  was  a 
blossoming-time  of  the  northern  poetry.  The  materials  for  the 
story  came  from  the  **  German  men,"  who  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Prose  Edda.  All  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Lays 
of  Sigfrid  is  foreign  to  the  history  and  localities  of  Scandinavia, 
and  is  given  therefore  with  less  accuracy  and  distinctiveness  there. 
That  certain  personages  among  the  Nibelungs  should  be  brought 
into  connection  with  Denmark,  or  "  Tennemarken,"  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  where  such  a  transference  of  a  story  from  one 
country  to  another  takes  place. 

And  now,  finally,  the  results  obtained  from  a  higher  historical 
criticism  are  partly  negative,  partly  also  affirmative. 

I.  The  whole  Edda,  with  all  the  lays  of  gods  and  heroes, 
bears  witness  against  many  assumptions  which  have  been  made 
in  various  quarters,  and,  in  some,  still  command  assent.  It 
proves  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  ancient  mythology  of  the  Aryans  did  not  spring,  as 
Dupuis  dreamt,  out  of  certain  astronomical  enigmas. 

2.  It  was  not  borrowed  from  without :  it  was  not  accepted 
ready-made,  whether  from  the  Celts  or  from  the  Indians :  all 
its  names  are  Teutonic,  have  an  original  internal  coherence,  and 
bear  a  true  national  stamp. 

3.  The  connection  of  its  roots  with  the  mythologies  of 
Bactria,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  or  with  that  of  the  Semitic 
race,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

4.  Still  less  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  Christi- 
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anity,  which  did  not  extend  to  Scandinavia  until  the  tenth 
century  ;  two  hundred  years  later^  therefore,  than  the  Icelandic 
emigration. 

II.  Our  primitive  documents  bear  testimony  to  the  following 
statements : — 

1.  In  those  ages  when  oral  and  poetical  tradition  preponde- 
rates, the  national  Epos  decomposes  the  history  of  great  events 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  carries  on  this 
process  up  to  the  point  at  which  we  find  it  in  our  existing 
traditions.  From  A.D.  450  to  a.d.  650  there  are  two  centuries, 
equivalent  to  six  generations  in  a  nation,  during  which  the 
composition  of  unwritten  poems  on  the  heroes  by  inspired  bards, 
was  a  national  custom.  The  process  of  decomposition  is  only 
carried  just  so  far  as  to  enable  the  genius  of  epic  poetry  to  impose 
epic  limitations  and  permanent  form  on  the  ever-flowing  stream 
of  tradition  and  legend.  Here  we  have  clearly  before  us  an  organic 
embodiment  of  the  consciousness  of  a  Moral  Order  of  the  world, 
in  the  co-operation  of  these  two  poles,  the  plastic  perceptive  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  the  conscious  productive  genius  of  the  poet. 

2.  The  extremely  remarkable  analogy  in  the  successive  steps 
of  the  Aryan  development  of  the  primary  mythological  ideas, 
which  we  have  hitherto  observed  in  various  branches  of  this 
great  family,  receives  additional  confirmation  in  some  important 
points.  It  hints  at  a  certain  primeval  community  of  life  in  Asia, 
a  community  existing  not  merely  in  the  earliest  formation  of 
language,  but  in  the  figurative  conceptions  themselves  which  are 
embodied  in  that  language. 

3.  The  fact  that  there  are  elements  in  the  most  primitive 
traditions  and  in  their  subsequent  development,  which  remind 
us  of,  and  border  on,  certain  Semitic  and  Turanian  characteris- 
tics, points  us  inevitably  to  a  law  of  organic  development,  which 
will  doubtless  be  found  to  be  analogous  to  that  governing  the  de- 
velopment of  language. 

III.  If  we  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  Homeric  con- 
troversy, and  assume  the  existence  of  an  analogous  process  here 
also,  we  shall  attain  the  five  following  results  : — 

1.  The  conflict  of  allied  Achaean  races  against  Troy  must  be 
no  less  a  &ct  than  the  conflict  of  Grermans  and  Huns  imder 
Attila. 

2.  Homer,  the  creator  of  the  Iliad,  cannot  have  come  into 
possession  of  his  materials  earlier  than  after  the  lapse  of  three 
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centuries  or  more,  for  the  transformations  of  tlie  real  history  are 
evidently  much  greater. 

3.  Such  a  kernel  is  capable  of  manifold  expansions,  which  are 
linked  by  an  organic  connection  to  the  original  germ,  and  do  not 
destroy  its  unity. 

4.  The  unity  of  the  Iliad,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  the 
product  of  accident  or  mere  arbitrary  arrangement  under  the 
Pisistratidas. 

5.  But  equally  impossible  is  it  that  the  ancient  Iliad  should 
have  been  identical  with  our  present  poem  in  its  whole  extent 
of  24  books ;  such  an  hypothesis  fails  to  account  for  its  evident 
contradictions  and  impossibilities,  its  still  perceptible  seams  and 
joins. 


SECOND  PART. 


THE  PRmiTIVE   RELIGIOUS    OONSCIOUSKESS  OF   THE    TEUTONIC    NATIONS    AS 
DEDUCED   FROM  THE  V0LU8PA  AND  THE  EDDAS  IN  GENERAL. 


I. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  World  and  of  Mankind. 

The  horizon  of  the  Edda,  and  yet  more  markedly  of  the 
Voluspa,  is  bounded  by  the  dominion  of  the  twelve  Asas  or 
gods,  of  whom  Odin  is  the  chief.  This  is  the  Olympus  of  the 
Germans  and  Scandinavians  during  the  historical  period  which 
elapsed  before  their  separation  into  distinct  nations. 

In  this  stage  of  their  religious  development,  therefore,  the 
primeval  gods  that  existed  before  the  Asas  have  become 
hostile  giants  {Thuraen),  for  ever  combated  yet  never  utterly 
vanquished,  slain  yet  never  wholly  disappearing — magicians, 
called  Heathen  or  lotun,  whence  comes  the  Neapolitan  word 
Jettaturaj  and  the  name  of  our  sorceress  letta.  The  dwarfs  at 
this  period  are  regarded  as  a  creation  of  the  gods.  But  in 
speaking  of  this  transformation  of  the  primeval  belief,  we  must 
not  overlook  that  touching  and  most  characteristic  trait  of  the 
German  mind  preserved  to  us  by  the  younger  Edda.  Ymir 
and  the  race  of  giants,  his  immediate  offspring  (formed  from  his 
sweat  while  he  lay  asleep),  were  mighty,  it  says,  but  he  was 

VOL.  II.  II 
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wicked,  and  therefore  the  giants  were  not  gods.  Ood  and  gooil 
are  absolutely  identical  to  the  Teutonic  mind,  just  as  the  words 
themselves  are  in  their  deepest  root  (according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  which  cannot 
here  be  explained  away),  and  just  as  certainly  as  the  ideas  of 
Ood  and  lAgkt  are  identical  among  the  rest  of  the  Aryans ;  Dew, 
Zeus,  DiSf  Deu8.  Not  that  the  Germans  lacked  this  latter  con- 
ception, as  IB  shown  by  the  word  Sehora  or  Sihor  for  Ood,  which 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  ^olic  form  of  Zeus,  Sior  (whence 
the  word  Sibyl),  but  the  conception  of  the  Crodhead  as  Goodness 
was  always  predominant. 

This  slight  veil  of  mjrthological  story  reuds  asunder  at  the 
first  touch,  even  without  needing  to  call  to  our  aid  the  ana- 
logies disclosed  by  the  history  of  all  previous  mythologic  de- 
velopments* Yniir,  ^  the  Boarer,"  is  clearly  the  primeval  ocean 
{Urmeer  in  German),  the  heaving  mass,  with  its  abysses,  its 
caverns,  its  rocks.  When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  the  gods  made 
the  world  out  of  Ymir's  blood  and  bones,  the  meaning  simply  is 
that  the  present  Kosmos  was  preceded  by  a  condition  of  Chaos, 
where  all  things  lay  enshrouded  in  dark  mists  and  waters. 

And  the  first  strophe  of  the  Voluspa  sets  Chaos  before  us  in 
so  many  words,  when  it  begins  with  : — "  The  abyss  Ginungagap 
(klaffen,  in  English  gap)  of  yawning  gulfs.*'  Now  from  other 
songs,  and  from  the  prose  Edda,  we  also  learn  that-,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  uninhabitable  world,  lay  Nifihevm  {NebeL- 
heira,  the  home  of  mists),  where  deepest  darkness  and  severest 
cold  ever  reign ;  at  its  southern  extremity,  Muspdheim,  literally 
the  home  of  the  spoiler  of  wood,  i.e.  Fire.  Tradition  also  tells 
that,  in  the  north,  Niflheim  is  the  mighty  cauldron  whence 
issued,  ere  the  creation  of  this  present  world,  the  twelve  prime- 
val rivers,  called  Elivagar,  the  cold  waves.  These  flowed,  some 
northwards,  some  to  the  south ;  the  former  soon  thickened  into 
deathly  ice,  and  the  chains  of  frost  were  laid  upon  them ;  the 
latter  were  warmed  by  the  sparks  that  reach  them  from  the 
land  of  glow  and  fire.  Where,  then,  the  warmth  encountered  the 
frost,  the  ice  was  melted  into  drops  of  matter,  and  there  sprang 
from  the  heat  a  gigantic  being  of  human  form,  Ymir — whose 
descendants,  the  frost-giants  {Hrimthurair),  however,  call  him 
OergelTnir,  probably  equivalent  to  OergemLir,  the  primevaL 

From  this  same  melting  of  the  ice  sprang  also  the  all-nourish- 
ing cow,  Audhumla,  the  "  treasure  of  moisture,"  the  four  streams 
from  whose  udders  nourished  Ymir.    She  is  the  all-nourishing 
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Earth.  With  Zoroaster  the  same  word  actually  denotes  both  cow 
and  earth.  But  the  eldest  Earth  afforded  salt,  which  is  indis* 
pensable  to  healthy  life.  Audhumla  herself  fed  on  the  salt  of 
the  blocks  of  ice.  Now  as  she  licked  these,  there  came  forth 
after  three  days  a  complete  man,  {iedr  and  strong ;  his  name  was 
Buri,  and  he  acquired  a  son  named  Bar.  The  latter  married 
Besla  (also  called  Beysla  and  Bestla,  originally  perhaps  Beidsla, 
t.«.  desire  or  longing  ?),  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthom — 
thorn  of  the  earth,  literally  globe  (t^e.  thorn,  root  or  kernel  of  the 
earthly  globe).  Their  sons  were  the  three  great  gods,  ruling 
heaven  and  earth,  who  in  our  most  ancient  narrative  are  called 
Odih  (Reason),  Wili  (Will),  Wb  (Sacred  or  Consecrated  One). 

Of  these  we  shall  have  to  say  more  hereafter,  and  for  the 
present  therefore  we  leave  these  designations  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  original  tradition  declares,  as  the  Voluspa  and  the  whole 
Edda  show,  that  Odin  and  his  world  of  gods  proceed  from 
BwrL  But  Buri  means  the  creator  of  the  world,  from  the  root- 
word  bera,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth ;  whence  the  name  signifies  the 
parent  or  generator,  and  in  the  Icelandic  still  carries  this  force 
with  it,  like  the  Latin  parerUea  from  parere.  So,  too,  Bori 
still  means  in  Icelandic  the  begotten,  the  son.  This,  again,  is 
a  genuinely  Aryan  conception.  The  original  creator  of  the 
world  stands  in  relation,  and  in  the  relation  of  a  son,  to  the 
primary  powers  of  the  universe,  and  a  spiritual  principle  (such 
as  TToBofj  desire,  longing)  steps  in  between  as  mediator.  But 
the  son  of  the  creator,  that  is,  of  him  who  gives  form  and  order 
to  the  universe,  is  the  archetypal  Man,  the  son  of  the  Crodhead 
in  the  most  pre-eminent  sense.  Here  too,  then,  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  earliest  beginnings  of  religion,  in  a  purely  cos- 
mogonic  domain ;  we  meet  with  a  series  of  conceptions,  which 
are  not  the  fruits  of  metaphysical  thought,  but  the  product  of 
that  instinct  which  is  specifi(»dly  human — ^the  apprehension  of 
the  world  as  an  ordered  whole,  and  of  Grod  as  the  orderer  of  it^ 

In  our  translation  and  criticism  of  the  complete  text,  we  have 
indicated  the  reasons  which  compel  us  to  assume  that  the  story 
of  the  creation  of  the  Dwarfs  afl^r  that  of  the  earth,  and  before 
that  of  the  human  race,  is  not  an  original  portion  of  the  poem, 
because  it  interrupts  the  connection  and  sense  of  the  narrative 
as  we  can  still  trace  it.  And  altogether  this  idea  of  the  dwarfs 
cannot  be  the  original  one.    Dwarfs  and  elves  do  form  part  of 

II  2 
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the  Teutonic  mythology,  but  they  belong  to  the  most  primitive 
epoch,  before  the  age  of  the  worshipped  gods.  As  to  the  name 
itself,  Dwei^gir  {Zwerge  in  German),  Grimm,  following  Schel- 
ling,  adduces  the  explanation  given  by  the  editors  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Copenhagen  Edda,  that  it  is  a  Greek  word,  composed 
in  purely  Greek  manner,  Theurgej  or  magician ;  but  he  can  only 
have  done  this  casually  and  in  jest,  for  no  one  knows  better  than 
he,  that  such  a  derivation  belongs  to  the  youthful  immaturity  of 
philological  science.  The  word  must  be  a  simple  Teutonic  one, 
and  we  most  likely  come  on  the  traces  of  its  primary  significance 
in  our  word  Zwerch,  as  equivalent  to  ^er  (crooked  or  cross), 
the  intellectual  application  of  which  has  survived  in  the  English 
queer.  The  dwar&  of  the  Teutonic  mythology  are  distinguished 
from  its  giants,  because  they  do  not,  like  the  latter,  represent 
the  wild  and  lawless  energies  of  Nature,  but  the  contrivance  and 
wonderful  properties  present  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  shown  in  form  and  shape,  in  colour  and  growth,  in 
various  hurtful  or  useful  qualities. 

The  dwarfs  of  the  plants,  or  Elves,  are  the  nymphs  and  fiftuns 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  or  the  Gandharvas  of  the  Indian.  Thus 
in  Hesiod  the  most  ancient  nymphs  are  the  Melic,  the  asheriy 
because  the  ash  is  the  tree  whose  importance  is  first  felt,  its 
wood  being  hard,  and  good  for  lances  and  spears ;  in  Hesiod,  as 
here,  the  first  man  is  called  aahen^  of  the  Ash-tree,  that  is,  a 
man  of  war ;  just  as  in  Saxon  Germany  to  this  day  a  stout  robust 
fellow  is  called  a  man  of  hornbeam. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  that  precedes  and  follows  this  inter- 
polation bears  a  purely  cosmogonic  and  therefore  primitive  or 
at  least  a  truly  genuine  character.  The  play  of  the  gods  in  the 
golden  age  with  golden  tables  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  favourite 
game  at  dice  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  North.  But  who  does  not 
know  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  turning  of  the  disc,  and  of 
playing,  in  all  demiurgic  systems  ?  The  original  meaning  of  this 
story  among  the  Teutons,  as  elsewhere,  was  in  all  probability  cos- 
mogonic, and  fixes  our  attention  principally  on  the  discs  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon ;  that  the  poet  of  the  Voluspa  had  no  such  thought 
in  his  mind  proves  nothing.  Yet  though  the  position  of  thia 
incident  in  our  poem  and  its  primitive  character  as  a  cosmogonic 
symbol  are  favourable  to  this  interpretation,  it  also  admits  of 
another  and  a  more  natural  one.  It  is  a  remarkable  trait  that 
the  golden  age  is  here  restricted  to  the  Asas,  the  gods  them-* 
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selves ;  they  are  the  original  primary  race  of  mankind.  The 
golden  tables  may  therefore  naturally  serve  to  show  the  super- 
fluity of  the  precious  metal  with  which  the  palace  of  the  gods 
was  adorned,  while  they  were  as  yet  unplagued  by  any  thirst 
after  this  dangerous  possession.  It  is  the  same  with  the  idea  of 
the  destruction  of  this  golden  age — ^the  Fall,  if  we  choose  to  call 
it  so,  of  the  earliest  divine  race  of  mankind.  The  Voluspa,  as  we 
shall  see,  represents  the  entrance  of  guilt  into  the  world  as  the 
work  of  the  gods,  of  their  passions  and  disunion.  But  mankind 
itself  has  its  share  in  the  work,  its  own  corruption  brings  about 
the  bloody  ruin  of  the  whole  orderly  Kosmos. 

In  the  Voluspa,  as  in  the  fable  of  Pygmalion,  and  the  version 
of  the  myth  of  Prometheus  given  by  Hesiod,  the  creation  of  man 
consists  in  the  animation  of  the  human  form  already  existing, 
but  as  yet  without  motion  or  soul.  In  this  condition  it  is  foimd 
on  the  ocean-strand  by  the  gods,  and  once  more  by  a  triad  of 
them : 

Odin — Honir  (Hanir) — ^Lodur. 

And  this  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Olympian  world  of  the  Teutons. 


n. 

The  Reign  of  the  Asaa :  their  Cluarrel  and  Contest  with  the  Oiants  and 

Elves :  Baldur's  Death, 

We  shall  begin  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  names,  number,  and  meaning  of  the  Odin  Pantheon,  so  far 
as  these  points  admit  of  proof,  on  the  basis  of  the  elder  Edda, 
and  especially  of  the  Voluspa.  As  regards  the  information 
given  by  the  younger  Edda  on  these  topics,  we  must  at  once 
discard  the  number  of  twelve  from  which  it  starts ;  for  that  is 
brought  out  by  mixing  up  elements  that  have  no  connection 
whatever  together,  and  stands  in  contradiction  to  unambiguous 
statements  of  the  Voluspa  and  other  ancient  lays.  Very  many 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  younger  Edda  are  nothing 
more  than  attributive  epithets  which  have  been  transformed 
sometimes  into  persons,  sometimes  into  attendants  and  messen- 
gers of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  up  the  number  of  twelve. 
Wanas  and  Asas  came  to  be  alternately  distinguished  and  con- 
founded.   Here  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  mythological 
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gods  actually  worshipped,  and  believed  to  exert  sway,  with 
respect  to  which  we  have  ancient  records  and  reliable  testi- 
monies. 

The  first  point  that  attracts  onr  attention  is  the  difference 
between  the  Asaa  and  the  Wanas.  According  to  the  Voluspa 
(Strophe  XXI 1.),  the  first  wai*  that  took  place  was  that  between 
these  two  orders  of  beings.  The  original  import  of  the  word 
**  Asa,**  plural  **  Asen,"  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  than 
Weaen^  i.e,  the  "  existent,"  the  "  living  ones."  But  what  are 
the  Wanas,  or  elves?  The  ground  of  the  contest  is  Thorns  com- 
plaint that  '*  the  air  had  been  corrupted  by  noxious  admixtures." 
The  giants  are,  however,  also  parties  to  the  strife,  for  Thor  is 
angry  because  **  Odin's  virgin,  or  bride,"  has  been  given  to  the 
giants  in  order  to  appease  them. 

Now  in  the  elder  Edda,  and  more  especially  in  the  Voluspa, 
the  elves,  or  **  TFaruw,"  are  divinities  of  the  air.  The  word 
**  Wanen  "  was  originally  "  Anen^  coming  from  the  root  Andy 
Le,  "  breath,"  "  air,"  "  spirit."  Anen  is  afterwards  turned  into 
TTanen,  like  All  into  Wall.  Their  home — Wanenheim — is 
called  in  the  Voluspa  (Str.  56)  Windheim.  Thus  we  are,  at  all 
events,  led  to  refer  then  to  the  lower  domain  of  nature,  the 
sphere  of  earth.  And  indeed,  without  this  explanation  of  the 
name  and  import  of  the  Wanerij  or  elves,  a  very  indispensable 
connecting  link  would  be  wanting  to  the  mythological  fabria 
On  high  we  have  the  gods  of  Asgard,  the  Asas,  the  rulers  in 
the^ther;  here  below  the  dwarfs  and  giants,  with  Warmth, 
(fire)  and  Water  (ice,  cold).  But  where  is  the  air  which 
is  the  intermediary  between  the  upper  and  under  worlds, 
that  which  we  call  the  atmosphere  ?  Now  it  is  evident  that 
these  two  spheres  must  come  into  contact  on  occasion  of 
rain  or  snow  or  hail,  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  Vedic 
hymns,  this  element  plays  a  very  important  part :  it  is  still 
discernible  in  the  later  mythological  system  (with  which  alone 
we  possess  any  tolerably  close  acquaintance)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Hence  in  this  mythology,  too,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  wanting,  but  if  we  are  not  to  look  for  it  in  the  Wanas,  or 
air-spirits,  where  is  it  ?  And  again,  if  the  Wanaa  are  not  the 
gods  of  the  lower  air,  therefore  earthly  elemental  divinities, 
how  are  we  to  interpret  the  passages  relating  to  them  ?  Freya's 
palace  {FeTisal)  is  in  the  low-lying  lands  or  marshes. 

Of  this  race,  Freyr  and  Freya  are  received  into  the  number 
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of  the  gods ;  be  is  the  god  of  beauty,  she  is  the  goddess  of  love. 
According  to  the  systematic  genealogy,  they  are  the  children  of 
Mordur,  the  sea-god,  who  dwells  in  the  sea-city  {Noatun\  and 
whose  spouse,  Skadi  {Eleter?)y  is  the  daughter  of  the  giant 
Thiaasiy  who  loves  rocks,  for  he  is  indeed  himself  the  shore* 

Now  that  even  Odin,  the  Asa  by  pre-eminence,  was  originally, 
notwithstanding  the  probable  import  of  his  name  ( Vemunft, 
or  reason),  a  Nature-god,  viz.  the  upper  or  heavenly  ^ther,  is 
discernible  from  the  circumstance  that  Jord,  the  earth,  is 
generally  termed  Odin's  daughter,  but  sometimes  also  his 
spouse,  equally  with  Frigga  (the  lady  or  queen).  We  find 
additional  evidence  of  this  in  the  circumstance  that  Thor 
(Thunder)  is  the  son  of  Odin  and  the  Earth ;  and  again  in  the 
triad  who  are  represented  as  taking  part  in  the  creation  of  man, 
among  whom  Odin  occupies  the  chief  place,  more  especially  in 
the  Voluspa*     This  triad  is  composed  of — 

Odin — Honir  (Hanir) — ^Lodur. 

Now,  however  obscure  may  be  the  meaning  of  Hanir,  that  of 
Lodur  is  very  certainly  Fire,  and  the  name  is  connected  with 
Logi,  Loki.  Probably,  however,  Hanir  may  be  the  "  Hanus," 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Boniface,  who  is  der  Hahn,  or  "  cock," 
or  in  its  wider  import  the  bird^  the  animal  belonging  to  the  air. 
If  so,  in  this  triad  we  have  representatives  of  the  elemental 
antitheses  existing  in  the  superior  sphere : 

-ffither — ^Air — ^Fire, 

Thus,  here  we  are  brought  a  step  higher  in  the  progress  of 
religious  consciousness ;  viz.  to  that  stage  in  which  man's  mind 
begins  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  existence  of  universal  forces 
of  nature,  forming  a  bond  of  connection  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

But  the  imagery  relating  to  the  solar  year  is  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  Teutonic  mythology.  In  this  phase,  Thor 
is  the  god  of  thunder,  who  is  the  dispenser  of  warmth,  air,  rain, 
and  sunshine.  He  makes  war  upon  the  ice-giants,  who  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  outermost  ramparts  of  Asgard  (the  city  of 
the  gods)  by  accumulations  of  wintry  ice  and  violent  snow- 
storms. The  full  summer-sun  is  the  brother  of  Thor,  and  the 
son  of  Odin  and  Frigga ;  he  is  called  BcUdur,  the  Shining,  who 
has  his  dwelling  in  BreidcMik,  or  Olamblick  (broad-view,  or 
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gleaming-flash).  He  is  slain  unawares  by  his  blind  brother 
Hodur ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sun  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
autumnal  or  wintry  sun ;  but  avenged  by  the  brother  bom 
after  the  succeeding  winter  solstice — AH  or  Wali^  the  son  of 
Odin  and  Rinda  (query  Erdrinde^  the  *'  rind,"  or  crust,  of  the 
earth),  who  immediately  after  his  birth  vanquishes  the  mur- 
derer. That  is  to  say,  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  the 
day  is  already  decidedly  longer  than  the  night,  whence  that 
day  was  observed  among  the  Bomans  as  the  festival  of  the  vic- 
torious sun  {Sol  Victor). 

Now  in  this  cycle  of  conceptions,  Thor  is  the  full  vernal  sun. 
To  the  same  cycle  likewise  belongs  the  Northern  version  of  the 
myth  of  Proserpine.  Iduna,  the  goddess  of  youth  (literally  the 
fair  one),  is  carried  off  from  among  the  gods,  and  conveyed  into 
the  infernal  world.  Loki  (fire)  brings  her  back  in  the  shape 
of  a  quail,  **  Wachtel "  (according  to  the  correct  reading,  not 
NvMf  or  nut),  and  delivers  her  up  in  safety,  although  the  giant 
(the  cold  of  earth)  has  pursued  after  her.  This  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  earliest  myth  of  Heracles,  who  falls  into  the 
sleep  of  winter,  and  lies  there  stiff  and  stark  till  lolaus  wakes 
him  by  holding  a  quail  to  his  nose.  This  quail  is  an  emblem 
of  the  decisive  turning-point  between  the  winter  solstice  and 
the  vernal  equinox :  viz.  the  14th  of  February ;  which  day  is  also 
called  by  the  Romans  ^'  the  beginning  of  spring,"  and  whose 
festival  (that  of  the  first  stirrings  of  active  life)  is  even  to  this 
day  unwittingly  celebrated  in  England  as  St.  Valentine's  day. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  same  thought  was  embodied  in 
Harpocrates  (the  sun  regarded  as  a  suckling  babe).  This 
Harpocrates  is  also  called  the  lame  Isis-child  (child  of  earth), 
or  he  who  is  weak  on  his  legs.  It  is  the  strong  vernal  sun  (the 
vernal  equinox),  Horus,  who  first  has  power  to  avenge  his 
murdered  father. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  cycle  of  myths  relating  to  the  solar  year  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  actual  climatic  conditions  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, still  less  to  those  of  Scandinavia,  not  to  speak  of  Iceland. 
It  has  evidently  had  its  birth  in  Central  Asia. 

Thus  originally  Odin,  like  Zeus,  was  the  ^ther.  As  such  he 
bore  the  name  of  Tzin^  in  the  northern  dialect  Tyr,  both  of 
which  are  forms  of  Zeus,  Dev,  Divus,  Deus.  This  god  is  in 
the  historical  system  the  god  of  war;  but  in  the  Edda  the 
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most  general  designation  for  the  gods  collectively  is  TivaVf 
equivalent  to  Divi,  Dei.  These  German  forms  favour  the  de- 
rivation of  the  Greek  term  for  god  or  gods,  Theoa,  Theoi^  from 
the  same  stem,  rather  than  from  the  root  (which  certainly 
seems  to  lie  nearer  in  the  Greek  itself)  signifying  the  act  of 
ordering,  creating — The6^  Tithemi,  I  place. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  is  from  the  name  of  this  so  highly- 
revered  Teutonic  primitive  deity  that  we  ought  to  derive  the 
name  of  the  Germans  themselves — Deutachen,  Tuiaco^  the  first 
father  of  our  race,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus 
in  the  opening  of  his  *'  Germania,^^  is  the  father  of  Mannus^ 
the  German  Marines,  who  again  is  the  progenitor  of  the  three 
German  tribe&  This  term  was  in  its  original  form,  '*  Man,'' 
i.e.  Season,  whence  is  derived  *^ Menach,^  in  old  high-German 
MenniscOj  the  thinker,  the  reasoner.  Tuisco  may,  with  great 
probability,  be  derived  from  Tiu^  Tiv,  in  the  form  of  Tivisco, 
the  Tiu-ish  or  Divine.  He  is  called  ^  the  god  who  is  born  of 
the  Earth."  So  likewise,  according  to  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tions, is  the  first  man  the  son  of  his  creator,  or  of  mother- 
earth.  It  is  but  a  very  slight  inaccuracy  that  we  should  have 
to  assume  on  the  part  of  Tacitus  or  his  informant,  if  he  failed 
to  distinguish  between  Tiu,  the  object  of  worship,  and  Tuisco. 
The  derivation  of  Tuisco  «from  Diet,  a  people,  viz.  that  Tuisco 
is  a  form  of  DivMsco,  to  which  Jacob  Grimm  still  adheres  in 
his  **  Oeechichte  der  Deutechen  Sprache,^^  is  certainly  a  very  bold 
one.  Besides,  there  is  no  other  example  or  analogous  instance 
in  which  ^  the  people "  is  made  the  starting-point  and  initial 
conception  in  the  idea  of  man.  The  conjecture  brought  for- 
ward by  Lachmann  and  others,  that  this  word  conceals  a  secret 
name  of  Odin,  the  twofold  or  twisted  {Tuisto,  Tivisted),  does  not 
find  the  slightest  support  in  the  genuine  lays  of  the  Edda.  The 
attributive  appellation  of  Odin  which  is  referred  to  nowhere 
appears  as  converted  into  a  concrete  existence,  and,  like  so  many 
others  of  Odin's  epithets,  seems  to  be  the  product  of  erudition 
and  to  belong  to  the  Skalds. 

There  still  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  obscure  name 
Heimdall  {Heimdallur).  The  brightest  of  the  Asas,  the  jani- 
tor of  the  shining  gods  of  light,  the  son  of  nine  sisters,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  ancient  sun-god,  a  Phcebus,  who  has  not 
yet  grown  into  an  Apollo.  An  additional  testimony  to  this  is 
furnished  by  the  later  genealogy,  according  to  which  he  ia^  the 
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son  of  Baldor  and  Nanna,  i*  e.  the  child  of  the  noon-tide  sun 
and  the  loving  earth.  His  name  is  obscure.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  referred  to  the  still  demonstrable  import  of  DaluTj  ^  stag," 
as  the  sun-stag,  on  the  world-tree,  like  the  boar.  But  the  im- 
port of  the  main  stem  of  the  word  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Greek  ThaUeirif  to  sprout;  hence  he  is  the  sprouting,  he  who 
makes  to  grow.  All  his  symbols  are  derived  from  the  sun. 
He  is  the  whitest  and  most  shining  of  the  Asas,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  allied  to  the  Wanas.  His  horse  is  called  OaUtoppur^ 
i.«,  "gold-top,"  "gold-mane,"  or  "gold-head."  He  has  golden 
teeth.  He  has  his  home  in  the  East,  where  the  "  godVbridge  " 
begins,  which  is  called  Bif-rosty  ^  bebende  Rast^  or  waving 
rest,  "  the  trembling  road,"  i.e.  the  rainbow.  His  horn,  with 
the  blast  of  which  he  wakes  the  gods,  has  its  lower  end  in  the 
old  ocean ;  and  this  may,  very  likely,  be  the  most  primeval  in- 
stance of  the  constant  connection  we  find  between  the  horn  and 
brightness  in  the  metaphors  and  mythological  symbols  of  both 
Semites  and  Aryans  (cf.  StraJdy  ray,  which  also  signifies  Pfeilj 
arrow).  In  the  Edda  Lay  of  Bigsmal,  Heimdallur  is  described 
under  the  name  of  Bigur  as  wandering  over  the  green  ways  of 
the  Earth.*  The  Milky  Way  is  called  Iring's  way,  Le.  the  path 
of  the  god's  son,  of  the  Divine ;  of  /r,  j&r,  HerOy  whom  Sim- 
rock  rightly  interprets  as  Tjfr  (god).  ^  like  the  latter,  Heimdall 
is  a  sword-bearing  god.  This  symbol,  too,  was  most  likely  ori- 
ginaUy  one  of  the  metaphors  for  the  sun,  regarded  as  darting 
down  his  rays.  Hence,  when  his  head  is  called  a  sword,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  we  are  veiy  close  upon  the  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning.  The  sword  is  nothing  else  than  the  shining 
head,  the  disc  or  sheath  from  which  the  ray  darts  forth.  Thus 
he,  who  in  later  times  is  the  gate-keeper  of  the  gods,  was  ori- 
ginally the  creator  of  the  universe  and  man.  But  what  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  saying  that  "  Heimdall  is  the  son  of  nine 
sisters  ?  "  In  the  Lay  of  Hyndlu  nine  mothers  are  mentioned, 
giantesses  with  symbolic  and  enigmatical  names,  among  whom 
Ulfrun  (Wolfrune)  occiu^.  Now  since,  according  to  the  Edda, 
there  are  nine  worlds,  the  original  conception  was  probably  this, 
that  the  sunlight  is  the  common  divine  child  of  all  these  worlds. 
How  high  a  rank  Heimdall  occupied  in  the  ancient  tradition, 
is  proved  by  Strophe  40  of  this  Lay : — 

^  Sixnrock,  S.  824,  seq. 
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Supreme  over  all,  there  was  One  brought  forth. 
To  this  Son  did  Earth  give  increase  of  power : 
Of  all  Lords  he  is  honoured  as  richest  and  greatest, 
By  kindred  of  kin  to  all  peoples  of  man.^ 

Thus  Heimdallur,  who,  in  the  Olympus  of  the  twelve  Asas,  is 
naturally  called  Odin's  son,  was  in  the  first  instance  a  supreme 
deity,  the  highest  sun-god,  when  that  luminary  is  conceived  as 
sending  forth  his  beams,  and  travelling  on  his  course.  Thus 
here  we  have  another  instance  in  which  the  primary  conception 
has  been  driven  into  the  background  by  the  spiritualising  of  the 
idea  of  God ;  or,  as  we  should  more  correctly  express  our  thought, 
by  the  progress  of  man's  consciousness  of  God,  according  to 
which  he  rises  from  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  out- 
ward physical  Kosmos  to  a  sense  of  that  presence  in  the  spiritual 
ethical  Kosmos. 

If  we  thus  once  for  all  discard  that  genealogy  and  the  number 
of  twelve,  as  a  product  of  a  later  date,  it  becomes  almost  self- 
evident  that  Odr  (pronounced  Odur)  and  Odin  are  the  same. 
In  the  Voluspa,  Freya,  the  Wana-goddess,  is  called  Odur's  bride. 
It  is  related  how,  when  he  sets  forth  to  travel  to  distant  lands, 
Freya,  the  Fair,  the  Lovely,  sheds  gold-gleaming  tears,  an 
image  of  the  bright  gleams  shooting  across  the  ruddy  morning 
sky.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  distinctions  drawn  between 
Odur  and  Odin  in  the  historical  tradition,  we  shall  have  to  rank 
them  together  in  the  original  conception : — 

Odur — Freya  (daughter  of  the  Wanas) — Hnossa,  their  child, 
**The  Jewel"  (Kosmos,  regarded  under  the  aspect  of  Beauty). 

Odin — Frigga  (daughter  of  the  Giants) — Jord,  the  Earth,  the 
Fruitful,  the  Universal  Food-giver. 

In  the  passage  in  question  (Strophe  23),  the  Voluspa  at  all 
events  takes  the  more  ancient  doctrine  as  its  basis.  Freir 
belongs  to  Freya ;  but  we  do  not  possess  any  tradition  of  the 
older  doctrine  relating  to  him. 

Who  may  tell  us  anything  for  certain  about  the  originea  ?  But 
may  not  the  idea  perchance  be  deserving  of  consideration  that 
in  the  received  arrangement  of  the  Olympus  of  the  Asas  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  there  has  been  a  fusing  together 

1  Allen  uherhehr  ward  Einer  geboren, 
Dem  Sohn  mehrte  Erde  die  Macht : 
Ihn  riibmt  man  der  Herrscher  reichsten  and  groasten, 
Durch  Sippe  geaippt  den  Yolkem  gesammt. 
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of  kindred  elements?  This  might  equally  be  the  case  whether 
the  fusion  be  a  purely  ideal  one  springing  from  two  theological 
systems,  or,  what  seems  to  me  more  probable,  an  historical  one, 
proceeding  from  two  distinct  ethnological  formations.  In  either 
case,  it  is  of  purely  Teutonic  parentcige,  and  springs  through  one 
single  Germanic  stem  from  an  Aryan  root.  But  the  pathway  of 
progress  is  that  from  Nature  to  Spirit. 


HI. 
The  Destruction  of  the  Aeae  and  of  the  World. 

We  are  told  in  an  ancient  lay  that  Yggdrasil,  the  Ash,  *'  the 
bearer  of  the  Fearful  One  "  (God),  the  Sole  mighty  world-tree, 
has  more  to  suffer  than  men  wot  of.  Her  roots  run  down  into 
the  nether  world  (the  ^'  Concealed,"  Hda,  Holle)  and  into  the 
world  of  the  giants ;  and  both  these  powers  are  hostile  to  her. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  "Grimnismal"  (Strophe  31): — 

Three  roots  stretch  out  towards  three  sides, 

Under  the  Ash  Tggdraail, 

Hel  dweUs  beneath  one,  Hrimthursen  (the  Frost-giant),  beneath  the 

second, 
But  beneath  the  third  dwell  men. 

The  day  will  come  when  her  mighty  trunk  will  be  shaken,  and 
at  last  set  on  fire  and  overthrown.  Then  will  the  Asas  them- 
selves succumb,  and  the  earth  will  sink  into  the  sea.  But  a  new 
earth  will  arise  from  out  of  this  ocean,  and  new  peoples  will 
dwell  thereon,  who  will  be  a  better  and  happier  race  than  that 
which  has  perished.  This  new  age  will  be  the  restoration  of  the 
earliest  blessed  era  of  the  world. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  on  this  subject,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  detailed  proofs  of  the  autoch- 
thonic  origin  of  this  conception  of  the  ancient  Teutons. 

On  this  point  again  the  Voluspa  itself,  in  its  genuine  original 
form,  has  proved  itself  an  invaluable  ally  in  conquering  the  pre- 
judices or  scruples  of  readers  and  students.  The  only  decidedly 
suspicious  Strophe  (LVIII.  of  the  Copenhagen  MS.)  is  certainly 

'  Especially  since  the  publication  of  Grimm's  researches  into  the  Teutonic 
traditions,  and  Dietrich's  refutation  of  Weinhold's  attempt  to  reTive  the  hy- 
pothesis that  these  traditions  have  been  influenced  by  Christian  elements. 
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absent  from  the  earlier  MS.  and  ought  not  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Copenhagen  edition,  nor  yet  into  that  of  Munch, 
who  merely  places  the  second  half  of  it  between  brackets.  But 
as  regards  the  concluding  strophe  (the  real  Strophe  LVIIL),  iu 
which  the  great  serpent  appears  in  the  form  of  a  flying  dragon, 
it  is  plain  that,  if  it  were  genuine,  it  could  not  originally  have 
stood  in  the  present  passage,  but  would  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  lay,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  there- 
fore after  Strophe  LI.  For  in  this  fifty-first  strophe,  the  old 
earth  sinks  into  the  sea;  how  then  should  that  serpent^  who  is 
himself  no  other  than  the  sea,  rise  into  the  air  again  in  this  fifty- 
eighth  strophe  ?  But,  in  truth,  he  does  not  belong  to  this  place. 
Lastly,  what  is  meant  by  the  feminine  being  who  sinks  into  the 
abyss  ?  Neither  to  the  Wola  nor  to  the  Noma  can  there  have  been 
any  allusion  here.  Now,  if  in  addition  to  this  we  remember  that 
the  flying  dragon  is  an  image  employed  in  the  prophecies  and 
Apocalypse,  the  conjecture  will  scarcely  seem  far-fetched  that 
it  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Sevela-> 
tions.  But  the  flying  dragon  is  also  expressly  named  in  Isaiah 
XXX.  6.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  serpent  which  in  the  Edda 
embraces  the  earth  in  his  coil,  is  never  represented  as  flying. 

The  general  result  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  place  assigned 
by  the  advances  of  critical  study  to  the  authentically  transmitted 
poem  of  the  Voluspa,  in  reference  to  the  other  lays  of  the  Edda, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  or,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  youngest  of  these  lays — ^there  is  in  this  tradition  decidedly 
nothing  of  Christian  origin.  Indeed,  it  may  not  only  be  afiirmed 
generally  that  all  the  representations  of  the  other  world  which 
we  find  in  the  Edda  are  of  native  growth  but  also  that  they  are 
often  decidedly  contrary  to  Christian  notions.  The  Christian 
hell  (Hades)  is  hot,  the  Teutonic  spirit-world  icy-cold.  The 
term  "  hell "  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  is  borrowed  from 
heathen  sources ;  in  which  it  signifies  (Helja)  the  hider  or  con- 
cealer, in  consonance  with  a  conception  of  Hades,  which  was 
also  that  commonly  held  by  the  Greeks.  Hela,  or  Hel,  is  death. 
So,  again,  we  do  not  find  the  least  similarity  between  the  conflict 
of  the  Asas  against  the  race  of  Loki,  and  the  battle  of  Michael 
with  the  dragon ;  nor  between  the  imagery  relating  to  the  judg- 
ment-day and  that  relating  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  Edda, 
nor  yet  between  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
new  earth  that  emerges  after  the  twilight  of  the  Gods. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  date  when  the  Voluspa 
assumed  its  present  form,  we  wish  above  all  to  direct  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  myths 
relating  to  the  solar  year  will  no  more  answer  to  the  climate 
of  Norway  than  to  that  of  Iceland.  But  of  the  fact  that  the 
lays  about  the  Gods  have  not  originated  in  Iceland,  there  can 
scarcely  arise  any  question,  if  we  remember  that  the  lays  of  the 
heroes,  which  presuppose  the  finally  elaborated  mythology  of 
the  Gods,  and  constitute  the  transition  to  the  historical  era, 
mention  even  in  their  latest  lays  none  but  Norw^ian  and 
Danish  localities,  while  the  earlier  lays  canstarUly  betray  a 
reference  to  the  dime  of  Central  Asia,  Thus  it  is  in  Asia, 
not  in  Iceland,  that  a  process  of  stratification  has  taken  place» 
the  remotest  extremities  of  which  crop  out  in  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  hero-lays,  more  particularly  the 
Sigurd  legend,  prove  that  the  histories  of  the  German  tribes 
of  the  fifth  century,  which  exerted  an  influence  on  the  great 
characters  and  events  of  the  sixth  century,  assumed  in  the 
seventh  a  poetical  shape,  grafting  themselves  upon  the  Siegfried 
and  Sigurd  Sagas,  and,  very  soon  after,  penetrated  to  their 
Scandinavian  fellow-tribes,  and  were  again  appropriated  all  the 
more  readily  by  the  latter  because  the  earlier  texture  of  the 
Sigurd  legends  was  indigenous  among  themselves.  Those  sixth 
and  seventh  Christian  centuries  were,  however,  precisely  an  age 
of  poetical  productivity  and  cultivation  in  Norway.  Now,  since, 
lastly,  the  emigration  to  Iceland  (when  the  emigrants  carried 
these  traditions  with  them  to  Iceland,  and  treasured  them  up 
there)  falls  before  880,  therefore  before  the  expedition  of  the 
Normans  to  the  West,  we  are  able  to  assert  positively  that  the 
Eddaic  tradition  (which  is  a  Norwegian  product)  was  already 
completed  before  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingian  Franks  had 
extended  to  the  North ;  and  therefore  before  any  possibility  had 
arisen  of  the  presence  of  Christian  influences  in  Scandinavia ;  thus 
the  German  hero-legend,  which  does  not  reach  beyond  the  sixth 
century,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Scandinavians  in  the  form 
of  an  Epos  of  the  most  recent  historical  reminiscences,  and  pre- 
served among  them  in  this  oldest  form.  But  the  lays  relating  to 
the  Gods,  which  in  the  Voluspa  are  gathered  up  into  a  poem  on 
the  origin  and  end  of  the  universe,  belong  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  common  Teutonic  mythology.     After  these  prefatory 
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remarks,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  reader  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  oldest  text  of  this  memorable  record  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  now  subjoin  in  its  most 
ancient  text,  restored  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down. 


THE  TEXT  OF  THE  VOLUSPA. 


A. 

THE  OLDEST  RESTORED  TEXT  OF  THE  VOLUSPA, 
CONTAINING  FORTY-TWO  STROPHES,  WITH  EX- 
PLANATORY NOTES. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  THE  SEERESS  (VOLUSPA). 


L 

The  Oenesia  of  the  Universe  and  of  Man. 

1.  Am  Morgen  der  Zeiten,  als  Yiaira  ^  Macht  war, 

Da  war  nicht  Sand  noch  See,  Spiel  nicht  kiihler  Wellen, 
Nicht  Erde  fand  sich,  noch  Ueberhimmel : 
Oahnender  Abgrund,  aber  Gras  nirgends. 

'  Rauflcher,  the  sea-giant ;  ef.  Strophe  7. 

8.  Ehe  Bor^s  Sohne^  mit  Scheiben  spielten,' 
Sie  das  machtige  Midgard^  schufen  : 
Eh'^  Sonne  von  Siiden  schien  auf  die  Felsen, 
Und  dem  Grund  entgninte  gruner  Lauch. 

*  The  ftamen  of  the  world. 

s  •<  Scheiben ; "  diece,  or  tables,  a  species  of  game  with  dice.    Ct  Simrock, 
Strophe  6.    Balle. 
'  Mittelgarten,  middle-garden,  i.e.  earth. 

*  Is  to  ^  repeated  from  the  first  line  of  the  strophe. 

s.  Die  Sonne  von  Siiden^  des  Mondes  Gesellin, 
Hielt  mit  der  rechten  Hand  das  Himmelsross : 
Mond  wusste  nicht^  wess  er  Macht  hatte, 
Sterne  wussten  nicht^  wo  sie  Statte  hatten* 
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4.  Da  gingen  die  Regierer  zii  den  Ricbterstuhlen, 
Hocbheilige  Gotter  hielten  Bath. 
Der  Nacht  und  dem  Neuxnond  gaben  sie  Namen, 
Nannten  Moi^en  und  Mitte  des  Tags. 

We  find  a  very  remarkable  ecbo  of  tbis  Teutonic  picture  of 
tbe  genesis,  and  of  the  creative  energy  of  God  previous  to  tbe 
ordering  of  tbe  world,  in  tbe  beginning  of  a  Cbristian  prayer  of 
tbe  eigbtb  century,  written  in  tbe  Frankisb  dialect,  wbicb  is 
contained  in  tbe  Weissbrunn  MS.  (See  Grimm,  1812,  S.  80,  fg.) 

Das  erforachte  ich  bei  den  weisesten  MenBchen, 

Dass  Erde  nicht  war,  noch  Ueberhimmel, 

Nocb  Baum,  nocb  Bei^  nicbt  war, 

Noch  weniger  Stem  noch  Sonne  achien, 

Noch  Mond  nicht  leuchtete,  noch  Meeres  See. 

Obgleich  da  nichts  war,  Ende  noch  Wende, 

Und  doch  war  der  Eine  allmSchtige  Grott, 

MfLnner  mildester,  und  da  waren  auch  manche  bei  ihm 

Gottliche  Geister  und  Gott  heilig. 

6.  Die  Asen  einten  sicb  auf  IdafddL^ 

Haus  und  Heiligtbum  bocb  sicb  zu  wolben,' 
Erbauten  Essen  und  scbmiedeten  Erz, 
Schufen  Zangen  und  scbon  Gezeug. 

*  The  field  of  spring ;  literally,  tlie  fiiir  field,  firom  t^Aio,  beanti Ail,  whence  Jdwma, 

*  Aagard  (Asa-ooozt)  waa  the  name  of  thia  seat,  which  ia  to  be  coneeired  on  high 
in  the  aether. 

6.  Sie  warfen  im  Hofe  beiter  mit  Wiirfeln, 
Und  kannten  die  Gier  des  Goldes  nocb  nicht. 
Bis  drei  der  Thursentocbter^  kamen, 

Reich  an  Macht  aus  JotunhmnJ 

■  The  daughters  of  the  ^ants,  and  consorts  of  the  three  moat  ancient  Aaas : 
Odin,  Honir,  and  Lodnr  (or  .£ther.  Air,  Fire). 

*  The  world  of  the  giants. 

7.  Bis  drei  gingen,^  der  drei  Riesinnen  Briider,' 
Macbtige,  milde  Asen  zumal, 

Fanden  am  Ufer  obnmacbtig 

Ask  imd  Embkf  unsteten  Scbicksals. 

>  Odin,  Honir,  Lodnr.    Strophe  40. 

*  Brothers  and  husbands.    Of.  Strophe  6. 

*  The  ash  and  the  alder,  the  hardest  and  the  softest  of  woods.    Alder  is  called 
literally  elni,  id&us ;  Embla  is  tiie  strengtheDed  fonn. 
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8.  Besassen  nicht  Seele,  batten  nicht  Sinn, 
Nicht  Blut  noch  Bewegung,  noch  bliihende  Farbe, 
Odin  *  gab  Seele,  Honir  *  Geberde, 
Blut  gab  Lodur  '  und  bliihende  Farbe. 

*  Odin ;  sense,  reason. 

*  Properly  Haiiir,  the  Hahnmann,  singing-bird,  the  winged,  the  calling,  the 
fighting. 

'  The  glowing. 


11. 

The  Ouibreak  of  Strife  arid  the  CoTnhat  of  the  Ooda  with  the 

Wanaa  and  Oianta, 

9.  Eine  Esche  weiss  ich,  heisst  TggdraM,^ 
Den  hohen  Baum  netzt  Nebeldufl,  weisser, 
Davon  kommt  Thau,  der  in  die  Thaler  fallt : 
Immergriin  steht  er  iiber  Urdas  '  Brunnen. 

*  The  Bearer  of  the  terrible  one,  the  Bearer  of  God. 

*  Fate  (  Werden,  that  which  oomes-to-be),  in  contradistinction  to  the  Diyine  Being. 
Now  since  this  Werden  manifests  itself  under  the  three  forms  of  origin,  growth,  and 
passing  away  (the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future),  we  find  in  later  times  three 
r^ornas  mentioned,  namely,  besides  Urda,  a  second  called  Werdandi  (that  which 
comes-to-be),  and  a  third,  Skuld  (that  which  shall-be,  therefore  the  future,  also 
Sckuld,  or  guilt). 

« 

10.  Sie  '  weifis  ersten  Volkskampf,  der  in  der  Welt  war, 
Damals,  als  mit  Gabeln  OuLlweig '  sie  stiessen. 

In  des  Hohen  Halle,  die  belle  brannten  : 
Dreimal  verbrannt  ist  sie  dreimal  geboren. 

*  Urda,  the  collectiTe  fate  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

'  Gold-power,  gold  ore,  which  is  burnt  in  the  smelting  Aimaoe  (thrice  melted). 

11.  ])a  g^'ngen  die  Begierer  zu  den  Richterstiihlen, 
Hochheilige  Crotter  hielten  Bath  : 

Ob  die  Asen  sollten  Untreue  strafen, 
Oder  Siihnopfer  all'  empfahn. 

12.  Da  schleuderte  Odin  den  Speer  ins  Volk: 
Da  wurde  Volkskampf  in  der  Welt  zuerst. 
Gebrochen  ward  der  Asen  Grenzwall, 
Schlachtkundige  Wanen  '  stampften  das  Feld. 

1  Wanas ;  this  word  is  to  be  derived  from  Anen,  in  its  fuller  form  And,  in 
Danish  aand^  breath,  spirit  The  Wanas  are  the  gods  of  the  air,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  gods  of  the  heavenly  aether,  therefore  a  lower  order  of  beings.  Strophe  16  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  interpretation. 
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13.  Da  gingen  die  Regierer  zu  den  Richterstiihlen, 
Hochheilige  Gotter  hielten  Rath  : 
Wer  den  Luftkreis  hatte  verderblich  gewandelt, 
Oder  den  Riesen  Odure^  Brant  gegeben  ? 

>  Odar  is  Freja*8  hoiband,  as  Odin  is  Frigga's  huabaod. 

H.  Nur  allein  Thor  iiberwaltigte  der  Zorn, 
Selt-en  saumt  er,  wenn  er  solches  vernimmt : 
Da  schwanden  die  Eide,  Wort  und  Schwiire, 
Zerrissen  wurden  die  Vertrage  znmal.^ 

1  The  Strong  God,  the  Thunderer,  slew  the  giants,  who  had  heaped  ice  aronml 
the  citadel  of  the  Asas,  and  then  demanded  Freya  back  from  the  giants. 


IIL 

The  Doom  pronounced  on  Baldur,  Lohiy  and  his  Brood. 

15.  Sie  '  weiss  Heimdallurs  Horn  '  verborgen, 
An  des  hehren,  heiligen  Baumes  Wurzel. 
Einen  Strom  sieht  sie  stiirzen  mit  starkem  Fall 

Aus  Walvaters  '  Pfand :  *  wisst  ibr's  endlich  oder  was  ? 

"The  Noma.     See  Strophe  11. 

*  The  horn  with  which  he  wakes  the  gods ;  originally  his  beams  rising  abore  the 
horizon  (in  many  languages  "  horn  "  emd  "  ray  "  come  from  the  same  root). 

'  Walrater  is  the  father  of  the  dead,  of  the  fallen  heroes,  his  sons. 

*  Odin's  one  eye,  hidden  in  the  sea  (the  sun  ;  the  other  is  the  moon),  is  properly 
the  pledge  of  Odin  (cf.  Strophe  19).  Here,  howeyer,  we  most  understand  Pfand  to 
mean  the  sea,  into  which  this  pledge  sank  down  ereiy  night.  The  meaning  is,  she 
sees  the  last  times  coming  when  the  sea  shall  swallow  up  the  earth. 

16.  Allein  sass  sie  aussen,  da  der  Alte  kani^ 
Der  sinnende  Ase,  und  ihr  ins  Auge  sah. 
Da  sah  sie  weit  und  breit  durch  alle  Welten, 
Warum  fragt  ihr  mich  ?     Was  erforscht  ihr  mich  ? 

17.  "AUes  weiss  ich,  Odin,  wo  du  dein  Auge  birgst. 
In  der  wofalbekannten  Quelle  Mimirs : 

Meth  trinkt  Mimir  *  jeden  Morgen 

Aus  Walvaters  Hand :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder  was  ?  '* 

*  The  Sea-god.    The  sun  rises  eveiy  morning  out  of  the  sea,  and  illuminates  it. 
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18.  Ihr  gab  Heervater  Halsband  und  Binge, 
Geldspnich  voll  Weisheit  und  spahenden  Sinn : 
Sie  sah  Walkyren  *  weither  kommen, 

Shdd^  hielt  den  Schild,  den  Speer  hielt  Skogul.^ 

*  Valkyrias,  because  they  choose  those  (kiesen)  who  are  to  fall. 
^  Thii*  is  also  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three  Nomas. 

'  We  find  this  word  elsewhere  also  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Valkyrias. 

19.  Ich  sah  Bdldur,^  dem  bliibenden  Gotte, 
Odins  Sohne,  Unheil  droben  : 

Frigg  beklagte  dort  in  Fensal,* 

Walhallas  Verlust :  wisst  ibr's  endlicb  oder  was  ? 

*  The  Strong  One.     The  high  summer  sun  remains  green  in  the  winter  (Viig. 
^n.  Ti.  205). 

'  Low  palace,  or  palace  in  the  morass,  eyidontly  the  palace  of  the  Wanas,  the 
palace  of  earth. 

20.  Gefesselt  lag  im  Feuerwalde,' 

Auf  Schaden  sinnend,  der  scbandlicbe  LoH : 

Da  sitzt  aucb  Sigyn,^  unsanfter  Geberde, 

Des  Gatten  Waise  :  wisst  ibr's  endlicb  oder  was  ? 

'  Where  Lokip  or  Fire,  dwells. 

'  Der  Siegendef  or  the  Victorious  One.    This  name  belongs  to  the  epoch  in  which 
Loki,  as  the  god  of  fire,  was  one  of  the  reigning  Asas. 

21.  Ein  Strom  walzt  sicb  ostwarts  durcb  Eitertbaler, 
Scblamm  und  Scbwerter,  der  Slidur  *  beisst : 
Da  sab  sie  waden. durcb  starke  Stromung 
Meucbelmorder  und  Meineidige. 

'  The  Slider,  or  slowly  flowing. 

22.  Oestlicb  sass  die  Alte,'  in  Eisengebiisch,'* 
Und  futterte  dort  Fenris^'Brut: 

Von  ibnen  alien  wird  Eins  das  scblimmste, 
*  Des  Mondes  Morder  in  Zauberers  Macbt. 

'  Hel  (hell)  ;  she,  too,  is  called  Sigyn. 

'  The  sorceresses  dwell  in  this  iron  bush  (Jahmwidur). 

*  Fenrir,  Loki's  evil  son.  • 

23.  Ibn  mastet  das  Mark  gefallter  Manner, 
Der  Seligen  Saal  besudelt  das  Blut. 

Der  Sonne  Schein  wird  dunkel  in  kommenden  Sommem, 
Alle  Wetter  wutben  :  wisst  ihr's  endlicb  oder  wasH 
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IV. 

The  Prophecy  of  tlie  Last  Days:  the  Twilight  of  the  Oadsj 

the  Battle  and  Defeat  of  the  Asas, 

24.  Da  saas  am  Hiigel,  und  schlug  die  Harfe 
Der  Siesin  Hiiter,  der  heitre  Egdir :  ^ 
Vor  ihr  sang  im  Vogelwalde 

Der  hochrothe  Hahn,  der  Fialar  *  heissL 

'  The  male  eagle ;  epithet  of  a  giant. 

'  The  yellow  ?    In  anj  case  the  red  cock  means  "  fire/'  a  clear  flanre, 

25.  Den  Gottem  gellend  sang  Gullinkambi,^ 
Weckte  die  Gotter  beim  Heervater : 
Unter  der  Erde  singt  ein  andrer, 

Der  schwarzrothe  Hahn  in  den  Salen  Hels.' 

'  Golden  comb,  an  epithet  of  Heimdall,  the  gate-keeper  of  the  gods* 
>  Lokif  subterranean  fire  that  is  still  smouldering. 

26.  Grasslich  heult  Oarm^  vor  der  Onipahohle^ 
Die  Fessel  wird  brechen,  Freki '  doch  rennen : 
Viel  weiss  die  Weise,  viel  seh'  ich  voraiis, 
Der  Welt  Untergang,  der  Asen  Fall. 

'  The  dog  of  hell. 

'  The  entrance  to  a  cavern,  the  portal  of  the  under-world. 

*  The  Wolf,  Fenrir. 

27.  Briider  befehden  sicb^  fallen  einander, 
Geschwisterte  sieht  man  die  Sippe  brechen : 
Beilalter,  Schwertalter,  wo  Schilde  krachen, 
Windzeit,  Wolfszeit,  eb'  die  Welt  zerstaubt. 

2e.  Mimirs  Sobne '  spielen,  der  Mittelbaum  entziindet  sicb,' 
Beim  gellenden  Suf  des  Giallarhorns,^ 
Ins  erhobene  Horn  blast  Heimdall  laut, 
Odin  murmelt  mit  Mimirs  Haupt.* 

*  The  waves  rise.  •  The  world  ash- tree.  *  Blast-horn. 

*  With  the  god  of  the  sea*    Odin,  the  sun,  tarries  there  in  tenor,  refuses  to  rise. 
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2«.  Hrim,  *  fahrt  von  Osteo,  e8  hebt  sich  die  Flut, 
Jormungurdur  ^  walzt  sich  im  Jotenmuthe, 
Der  Wurm'  schlagt  die  Brandung,  der  Adler  *  schreit, 
Leichen  zerreisst  er :  Nagelfar^  wird  los, 

*  The  giant  of  the  hoar-frost.  The  name  of  the  fenyman  belonging  to  Nebelheim. 
'  The  world-serpent.    Literally,  the  earth-embracer,  the  great  ocean. 

*  The  same  serpent. 

*  The  Egdir.    See  Strophe  XXXVUL 

*  The  bearer  of  nails,  or  of  the  sword ;  i.  e.  full  of  swords  that  shine  like  glowing 
nails.  The  later  Saga  converts  these  into  a  ship  whose  timbers  are  held  together 
bj  the  nails  of  dead  men*s  fingers ! 

30.  Der  Eliel  fahrt  von  Osten : '  Muspels  Sohne  *  kommen 
Ueber  die  See  gesegelt,  und  Loki  steuert : 
Es  fahren  die  Trugsohne  alle  mit  dem  Wolfe,' 
Auch  BUeiatera  ^  Bruder  ist  ihm  verbuuden. 

*  Nagelfar,  who  sets  nail  from  the  southeast.  The  repetition  of  these  words,  when 
the  giants*  ship  sets  sail  from  the  northeast,  has  a  very  solemn  effect. 

'  Muspers  sons  are  the  sons  of  Fire  (of  the  wood-spoiler). 
■  Fenrir. 

*  Bileister,  instead  of  Byl-aestuVt  the  rainstorms.  It  means  the  same  as  Bileyer, 
an  epithet  of  Odin  ("Zens,  the  cloud-compeller").  His  brother  is  doubtless  the 
Storm-god  of  the  sea. 

81.  Was  ist's  mit  deD  Asen  ?  Was  ist's  mit  den  Alfen  ?  ^ 
All  Jotunheim  achzt,  die  Asen  versammeln  sich. 
Die  Zwerge  stohnen  vor  steinernen  Thiiren, 
Der  Bergwege  Weise :  *  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder  was  ? 

*  The  meaning  is  that  heaven  and  earth  are  in  terror  and  commotion ;  the 
heayenly  gods  and  the  elres,  the  giants  and  the  gnomes  who  dwell  under  the 
mountains. 

'  The  dwarfs  are  acquainted  with  all  the  turning  and  windings  of  the  sub- 
terranean cavities. 

92.  Surtur  '  fahrt  von  Siiden,  mit  dem  Sichelschwerte, 
Von  seiner  Klinge  scheint  die  Sonne  der  Gotter, 
Steinberge  stiirzen,  Biesenweiber  streifen, 
Zu  Hel  *  fahren  Held  en,  der  Himmel  zerkliiftet. 

*  The  Dark,  the  Black,  the  dark-coloured  glow  which  causes  the  sun  to  appear 
blood-red. 

'  The  under-world,  the  realm  of  the  dead.  Whence  the  English  imprecation, 
"GotoheUl" 

33.  Da  kommt  fiir  Glyn  *  ein  andrer  Harm,* 
Da  Odin  eilt  zum  Angriflf  des  Wolfs,' 

*  The  beneyolent,  an  epithet  (or  servant)  of  Frigga. 

*  The  first  sorrow  was  that  for  Baldur'n  death. 

*  Fenrir,  who  devours  Odin. 
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Bel  is  Morder  blitzt  gegen  Surtur, 
Da  fellt  Friggs  einzige  Freude.* 

*  Frejr,  th«  only  consolation  now  left,  who  had  once  slain  the  giant  Beli,  bat 
now,  unarmed,  falls  a  prey  to  Surtur's  sword. 

34.  Nicht  Baumt  Siegvaters  '  erhabene  Sohn, 
WidaVj  zu  fechten  mit  dem  Leichenwolf : ' 
Es  stosst  des  Starken  Sohn  '  den  Stahl  ins  Herz 
Durch  gahnenden  Rachen  :  so  racht  er  den  Vater. 

'  Odin's. 

*  Fenrir,  Loki's  son. 

*  Called  the  Victor,  because  he  avenges  his  father,  and  slays  the  dragon  Fenrir. 

35*  Da  schreitet  der  schone  Sohn  Hlodyns,^ 

Odins  Erzeugter,  mit  dem  Drachen  '  zu  streiten. 
Es  triflft  ihn  mit  Wuth  Midgards  Weihschatz ;  • 
Mogen  alle  Wesen  die  Weltstatten  verlassen  I 

*  Thor,  the  son  of  Frif^,  the  Gentle,  the  Lorely  One. 

*  Dragon.    Literally  the  wolf;  but  in  this  place  it  is  evidently  the  World-serpent 
of  which  the  poet  is  speaking. 

*  The  holy  patron  of  the  earth. 

36.  Schwarz  wird  die  Sonne,  die  Erde  sinkt  ins  Meer, 
Vom  Himmel  fallen  die  heitern  Sterne : 
Glutwirbel  umwiihlen  den  allnahrenden  Weltbaum, 
Die  heisse  Lohe  beleckt  den  Himmel. 


V. 

The  New  World. 

37.  Sieht  sie  auftauchen  zum  andem  male  ^ 

Aus  dem  Wasser  die  Erde  und  wieder  griinen  : 
Die  Fluten  fallen,  der  Aar  fliegt  dariiber, 
Der  auf  den  Felsen  nach  Fischen  weidet. 

*  This  is  said  of  the  speaker  with  truth  ;  for  the  Nona  had  also  witnessed  the 
first  rising  up  of  the  earth  out  of  the  waters. 
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38.  Die  Asen  einen  sich  auf  Idafeld,^ 

Ueber  den  Weltumspanner,*  den  grossen,  zu  sprechen 
Und  des  grossen  Gottes '  alteste  Runen/ 

*  The  beautiful  meadow,  in  which  they  had  dwelt  in  the  golden  age.  Cf. 
Strophe  5. 

'  The  destructiye  serpent  who  holds  the  earth  embraced  in  his  coiL 

*  FhnlnUU/r,  a  primeyal  appellation  of  Odin.  The  original  import  of  Fimbid  is 
obscure.     Tyr  is  Ood :  originally,  like  2jeus,  Deus,  the  aether. 

*  The  most  ancient  prophecies,  symbols  carred  on  beechen  sticks,  and  the  inter- 
pretation thereof. 

;i9.  Da  werden  sich  wieder  die  wundersamen 
Goldenen  Tafein  im  Grrase  finden, 
Die  in  Urzeiten  die  Asen  batten.' 

'  Look  back  to  Strophe  6 ;  cf.  Strophe  3. 

40.  Da  werden  unbesa't  die  Aecker  tragen, 
Alles  Bose  schwindet,  Baldur  kebrt  wieder : 

In  des  Sieggottes*  Himmel  wobnen  Baldur  und  Hodur. 

'  This  is  Widar,  who  avenges  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freyr. 

41.  Da  kann  Honir  selbst  sein  Loos  sicb  kiesen, 
Und  der  beiden  Briider  *  Sobne  bebauen 

Das  weite  Windbeim  :  *  wisst  ibr's  endlicb  oder  was  ? 

*  Baldur  and  Honir. 

*  Windbeim,  the  same  as  Wanenheim,  or  abode  of  the  elves. 

42.  Einen  Saal  siebt  sie  scbeinen  beller  als  die  Sonne, 
Mit  Gold  bedeckt,  auf  Gimils '  Hob'. 

Da  werden  tugendsame  Volker  wobnen  * 
Und  dureb  Weltalter  Wonne  geniessen. 

*  Gimilf  a  strengthened  form  of  Himil,  heaven  (German,  Himmel),  The  most 
beautiful  palace  of  the  sky,  hitherto  inaccessible  to  men.  See  8n.  17,  where  our 
strophe  is  cited. 

*  />y^^uar,  valiant,  honest ;  drottir^  men,  heroes,  people ;  by^ffia,  to  till,  or  cultivate 
(German,  bauen),  as  husbandmen  or  settlers. 
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B. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  VOLUSPA  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

COPENHAGEN  MS. 


(LVIH  STROPHES.) 
[The  Arabic  numeralB  refer  to  the  preceding  text.] 


I. 

I%e  Genesis  of  the  World  and  of  Man. 

I.  Allen  Edeln  Andacht  gebiet'  ich  :^ 

Hohen  und  Niedern  von  Heimdalls  Geschlecht : 
Ich  will  Walvaters  Wunder  verkiinden. 
Die  altesten  Sagen,  deren  ich  mich  entsinne. 

'  According  to  Strophe  H.  it  is  here  the  Wola,  or  prophetess^  who  is  speaking. 

n.  Siesen  acht'  ich  die  Urgebomen, 
Die  mich  vor  Zeiten  erzogen  haben. 
Neun  Welten  kenn'  ich,  neun  Holzer  weiss  ich, 
Machtigen  Mittelbaum  im  Staube  der  Erde* 

The  Wola  does  not  again  speak  throughout  the  poem;  at 
least  not  in  its  undoubtedly  genuine  verses.  The  speaker  is 
henceforth  the  Noma,  the  ancient  goddess  of  Fate,  the  Seeress, 
whose  visions  are  (with  a  few  exceptions;  see  Strophe  IX.)  related 
in  the  third  person.  Strophe  III.  is  most  unmistakably  the  begin- 
ning of  a  poem.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  proper  opening  of  the  Edda. 
The  first  lay  of  Helgi  begins  with  the  same  half-line :  ^'  At  var 
alda,"  **  It  was  the  beginning  of  Time." 

III.  i.  Am  Morgen  der  Zeiten,  ala  Ymirs^  Macht  war. 
Da  war  nicht  Sand  nicht  See,  Spiel  nicht  kiihler 

Wellen : 
Nicht  Erde  fand  sich,  noch  Ueberhimmel, 
Gahnender  Abgrund,  aber  Gras  nirgend. 

'  Cited  Sn.  4. 
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IV.  ».  Ehe  Bors  Sohne  mit  Scheiben  spielteu, 
Sie,  die  das  machtige  Midgard  schufen  : 
Eh'  Sonne  von  SUden  schien  auf  die  Felsen, 
Und  dem  Grund  entgrunte  griiner  Lauch. 

V.  3.  Die  Sonne  von  Siiden,  des  Mondes  Gesellin, 
Hielt  mit  der  rechten  Hand  das  Himmelsross : 

Sonne  wusste  nicht^  wo  sie  Sitz  hatte, 
Mond  wusste  nicht,  wess  er  Macht  hatte, 
Sterne  wussten  nicht,  wo  sie  Statte  hatten. 

Cited  from  the  third  line  onwards  in  Sn.  8.  The  lines  4  and  5 
stand  in  this  order  in  the  two  parchment  MSS.  of  the  Yoluspa  ; 
in  Sn.  they  are  reversed.  The  sun  has  already  been  mentioned. 
He  holds  his  steed  in  rein,  and  waits ;  for  he  does  not  know 
whither  he  shall  drive.  The  superfluous  line  is  an  explanatory 
gloss,  adapted  to  what  follows. 

VI.  4.  Da  gingen  die  Regierer  zu  den  Eichterstuhlen, 
Hochheilige  Gotter  hielten  Eath.* 
Der  Nacht  und  dem  Neumond  gaben  sie  Namen : 
Nannten  Morgen  und  Mitte  des  Tags 

Under'  und  Abend  die  Zeiten  zu  ordnen. 

>  A  fltanding  formulaiy,  which  always  indicates  the  beginniDg  of  some  divine  act. 

'  The  early  afternoon.  Also  the  later  forenoon,  an  ancient  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian woid ;  whence  is  derived,  too,  the  English  word,  under-meals.  Here  it  is 
a  mere  idle  interpolation. 

VII.  «.  Die  Asen  einten  sich  auf  Idafeld, 

Haus  und  Heiligthum  hoch  sich  zu  wolben  : 
Erbauten  Essen  und  schmiedeten  Erz, 
Schufen  Zangen  und  schon  Gezeug. 

VIII.  6.  Sie  warfen  im  Hofe  heiter  mit  Wiirfeln 

Und  kannten  die  Gier  des  Goldes  noch  nicht, 
Bis  drei  der  Thursentochter  kamen, 
Beich  an  Macht  aus  Jotunheim. 

The  intermarriage  of  the  gods  with  the  race  of  the  giants 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  contests.  The  continuation  of 
this  thought  does  not  occur  before  Strophe  XV.  where  the  turn 
of  the  sentence  is  repeated  in  the  opening  lines.  The  reading 
of  the  MS.  Thriar  {tHum  feminarum)  also  points  us  back  to 
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this  passage.  Thus,  originally.  Strophe  XV.  will  have  followed 
immediately  upon  Strophe  VIII.  The  whole  story  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  dwarfs  was,  like  much  else,  presupposed,  but  not 
related,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  destinies  of 
gods  and  men.  The  tone  of  the  succeeding  stanzas  is  very  dis- 
similar ;  it  is  pure  Skaldic,  in  the  style  of  the  Meistersdnger. 
If  we  attempt  to  retain  the  two  next  strophes,  we  shall  see  that 
Strophe  XV.  (which  is  really  the  evident  continuation  of  Strophe 
VIII.)  will  no  more  fit  on  to  Strophe  X.  than  to  Strophe  XIV. 
It  is  an  additional  argument  that  already  in  Snorri  we  find  this 
interpolated  portion  cited  as  a  whole  by  itself. 

IX.  Da  gingen  die  Regierer  zu  den  Richterstuhlen, 
Hochheilige  Gotter  hielten  Hath, 

Wer  schafFen  sollte  der  Zwerge  Geschlecht 

Aus  des  Meerriesen  Blut  und  schwarzem  Gebein. 

This  whole  section  (Strophes  IX. -XIV.)  is  cited  in  Sn.  14, 
but  with  very  considerable  variations  as  to  names  and  arrange- 
ment. In  the  MSS.  of  the  younger  Edda,  there  also  occur 
some  variations  here.  In  our  text,  Strophes  XIII.  XIV.  form 
a  second  series  by  themselves.  Eikinskjaldi  occurs  in  both 
series. 

X.  Da  ward  Motsognir,*  der  machtigste 
Dieser  Zwerge,  und  Durin  nach  ihm. 
Noch  manche  machten  sie  Menschen  gleich 
Der  Zwerge  von  Erde,  wie  Durin  *  angab. 

*  Sap-sucker,  or  mead-sacker ;  a  tree-elf. 

*  Durin  means  the  slnmberer,  which  is  a  very  suitable  appellation  for  an  elf 
inhabiting  stone.  But  how  absurd  it  is  that  the  gods  should  be  represented  as 
creating  the  rest  of  the  dwarfs,  under  the  counsel  and  direction  of  this  base-bom 
dwarf  I  No  exegetical  arts  will  avail  to  remove  this  stone  of  stumbling,  which  is 
so  inconsistent  with  common  sense  and  the  internal  coherence  of  the  ancient  poems. 
Durin  is  only  the  name  of  a  dwarf,  never  that  of  any  god. 

XI.  Nyi  und  Nidi,  Nordri  und  Sudri, 
Austri  und  Westri,*  Althiof,  Dwalin, 
Biwor,  Bawor,  Bombur,  Nori, 
Nyr  und  Eyradur :  nun  hab'  ich  die  Zwerge, 
Regin  und  Kadwid,  richtig  berichtet, 
Ann  und  Anar,  Ai,  Miodwitnir, 
Weigur,  Gundalfur,  Windalfur,  Thrain, 
Thekkur  und  Thorin,  Thror,  Witur  und  Litur. 

*  North,  south,  east,  and  west. 
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xn.  Fili,  Kili,  Fundin,  Nali, 
Hepti,  Wili,  Hanar,  Swior, 
Frar^  Hombogi,  Fragur  und  Loni, 
Aurwangur,  Jari,  Eikinskjaldi. 

XIII.  Zeit  ist'8,  die  Zwerge  von  Dwalins  Zunft 
Den  Leuten  zu  leiten  bis  Lofar  hinauf, 
Die  aus  den  Steinen  der  Berge  stiegen, 
VoU  Aurwangs  Tiefen  zum  Erdenfeld. 

xiY,  Da  war  Draupnir  und  Dolgthrasir, 
Har,  Haugspori,  Hlawangur,  Gloi, 
Skirwir,  Wirwir,  Skafidtir,  Ai, 
Alfur  und  Yngwi,  Eikinskjaldi, 
Fialar  und  Frosti,  Finnar  und  Ginnar, 
So  lange  Menschen  leben  auf  Erden, 
Wird  zu  Lofar  hinauf  das  Geschlecht  geleitet. 

XV.  7.  Bis  drei  gingen/  der  drei  Eiesinnen  Briider, 
Machtige,  milde  Asen  zumal, 
Fanden  am  Ufer^  ohnmachtig 
Ask  und  Embla  unsteten  Schicksals. 

*  The  MSS.  betray  the  original  seqaence.  The  Codex  Regios  has  thriar  (fern.)  ; 
and  that  of  Amamann  perhaps  also  reads  so.  Cf.  Finn  Magnussen's  obserra- 
tions  (Edda  III.  198),  Strophe  XV.  Note  29. 

'  Susi,  with  the  MSS.  instead  of  the  reading  of  the  Codex  Begins  {hun  »  house). 

XVI.  8.  Besassen  nicht  Seele,  batten  nicbt  Sinn, 

Nicht  Blut  noch  Bewegung,  noch  bliihende  Farbe. 
Odin  gab  Seele,  Honir  gab  Sinn, 
Blut  gab  Lodur  und  bluhende  Farbe. 


11. 

The  First  Crime :  the  War  between  the  Aaaa  and  Waruta,  and 

the  Breach  of  Covenant  by  Thor. 

XVII.  9.  Eine  Esche  weiss  ich,  heisst  Yggdrasil, 

Den  hohen  Baum  netzt  Nebelduft,  weisser  : 
Davon  koramt  Thau,  der  in  die  Thaler  f allt, 
Immergrun  steht  er  iiber  Urdas^  Brunnen. 

*  The  original  Noma,  the  Fate ;  Anglo-Saxon,  Byrdas,  the  fatal  goddesses,  who 
are  called,  in  Macbeth,  the  lOfiVcf-sisters. 
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XTiii.  Davon  kommen  Frauen,  Tielwissende, 

Drei  aus  dem  See,  dort  bei  dero  Stamm : 

Urd  heisst  die  Eine,  die  andre  Werdandi ; 

Auf  Staben  wird  geschnitten  Skuld  als  die  dritte. 

Sie  legten  Loose,  bestimmten  das  Leben 

Der  Menschengeschlechter,  Schicksal  zu  ordnen. 

XIX,  10.  Sie  weiss  erstea  Volkskampf,  der  in  der  Welt  war, 
Damals  als  mit  Gabeln  Gullweig  sie  stiessen. 
In  des  Hohen  Halle,  die  helle  brannte  : 
Dreimal  verbrannt,  ist  sie  dreimal  geboren. 
Oft,  unselten,  doch  ist  sie  am  Leben. 

XX,  Heida^  hiess  man  sie,  wohin  sie  kam, 
Wohlredende  Wola,  wusste  sie  Zauber, 
Sudkunst'  konnte  sie,  Sudkunst  iibte  sie, 
Stets  war  sie  die  Wonne  iibler  Weiber. 


Sorceress.   Hence,  probably,  the  use  of  Hdde,  heathen  for  paganus,  geiMus. 

I  usual  deriTHtion  of  Heide,  "  meadow/'  *'  steppe/*  which  is  thus  made  equivalent 

to  poffus,  is  baseless,  and  will  not  answer.    Sorcery,  or  magic,  is  the  fundamental 


idea  of  all  heathenism.  Bat  Heida  is,  moreover,  expressly  described  as  a  sorceress, 
and  the  line  brings  her  name  into  connection  with  that  characteristic 
'  The  art  of  cooking,  or  serihing ;  what  contributes  to  luxury. 

XXI,  11.  Da  gingen  die  Eegierer  zu  den  Richterstiihlen, 
Hochheilige  Gotter  hielten  Eath, 
Ob  die  Asen  soUten  Untreue  strafen, 
Oder  Siihnopfer  all'  empfahn. 

XXII.  12.  Da  schleuderte  Odin  den  Speer  ins  Volk : 
Da  wnrde  Volkskampf  in  der  Welt  zuerst : 
Gebrochen  ward  der  Asen  Grenzwall, 
Schlachtkundige  Wanen  stampften  das  Feld. 

XXIII.  13.  Da  gingen  die  Eegierer  zu  den  Kichterstiihlen, 

Hochheilige  Gotter  hielten  Rath : 

Wer  den  Luftkreis  hatte  verderblich  gewandelt, 

Oder  den  Eiesen  Odurs  Braut  gegeben  ? 

XXIV.  14.  Nur  allein  den  Thor  iiberwaltigte  der  Zom, 

Selten  saumt  er,  wenn  er  solches  vernimmt : 
Da  schwanden  die  Eide,  Wort  und  SchwUre, 
Zerrissen  wurden  die  Vertrage  zumal. 

Strophes  14,  15,  are  cited  in  Sn.  42. 
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III. 

The  Noma  sees  the  Approach  of  the  Last  Days* 

xxT.  15.  Sie  weiss  Heimdallurs  Horn  verborgen 

An  des  hehren/  heiligen  Baumes  Wurzel. 

Einen  Strom  sieht  sie  sturzen  mit  starkem  Fall 
Aus  Walvaters  Hand:  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder 
was? 

'  Heidvanum  is  the  reading  which  we  adopt  with  Finn  Magnussen,  in  preference 
to  heidvonuTtit  literally,  the  sky-dwelling. 

XXVI.  16.  AUein  sass  sie  aussen,  da  der  Alte  kam, 
Der  sinnende  Ase  und  ihr  ins  Auge  sah. 
Warum  fragt  ihr  mich  ?  Was  erforscht  ihr  mich  ?^ 

'  Here  the  transition  from  the  sini^lar  to  the  plnral  number  is  wanting.  We 
may  p4>rhap8  supply  it  somewhat  as  follows,  "  And  she  spake  to  Odin  and  his 
fellows  "  (probably  his  two  brothers). 

17.  Alles  weiss  ich,  Odin,  wo  du  dein  Augebargst, 
In  der  vielbekannten  Quelle  Mimirs  : 
Meth  trinkt  Mimir  jeden  Morgen 
Aus  Walvaters  Hand:  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder 
was? 

xxvii.  18.  Ihr  gab  Heervater  Halsband  und  Kinge, 

Geldspruch  voll  Weisheit  und  spahenden  Sinn. 
Da  sah  sie  weit  and  breit  durch  alle  Welten. 

XXVIII.   Sie  sah  Walkyren  welter  kommen, 

Bereit  zu  reiten  zum  Eath  der  Gotter. 
Skuld^  hielt  den  Schild,  Skogul  war  die  andre.^ 

Gunn,  Hilda,  Gondul,  deu  Speer  hielt  Skogiil. 
Nun  sind  genannt  die  Nomen  Odins, 
Die  als  Walkyren  die  Welt  durchreiten. 

'  Sohuld,  or  Necessity,  she  who  presses  forward  the  first. 
*  Contest,  struggle. 
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XXIX.  19,  Ich  sah  dem  Baldur,  dem  bliihenden  Gotte, 
Odins  Sohne,  Unheil  drohen. 

Gewachsen  war  hoch  iiber  den  Wiesen 
Der  zarte,  zierliche  Zweig  der  MisteL 

The  second  half  of  Strophe  XXIX.  would  not  be  sufipicious 
were  it  not  that  the  middle  four  lines  of  Strophe  XXX.  (the 
first  line  with  an  alteration  4n  the  words)  were  copied  from  the 
Wegtamslied  (Baldur's  Dream),  as  Munch  truly  remarks.  Now 
these  four  lines  and  the  two  concluding  lines  are  wanting  in  the 
Copenhagen  MS.,  while  in  that  of  Arnamann  the  whole  strophe 
is  wanting.  Finally,  the  text  is  decidedly  confused.  We  first 
find  mention  of  Hodur,  then  of  Wali,  then  of  Odin's  children, 
and  of  the  son  of  Rinda,  who,  however,  is  not  named.  Now  as 
the  two  concluding  lines  do  not  join  on  well  to  what  precedes, 
we  ought  probably  to  seek  in  them  the  second  half  of  Strophe 
XXIX.  We  should  only  have  to  erase  the  transitive  particle 
before  Frigga,  "doch."  There  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
occur  some  allusion  to  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  life  of 
Walhalla,  and  hence  the  rejection  of  the  whole  story  would 
scarcely  be  admissible. 

XXX.    Von  der  Mistel  kam,  so  deuchte  mich, 
Hasslicher  Harm,  da  Hodur  schoss. 

XXXI.    Baldurs  Binder  ward  friih  geboren, 
Der  Odins  Sohn  einnachtig  fallte. 
Die  Hande  nicht  wusch  er,  das  Haar  nicht  kammt'  er. 
Eh'  er  zum  Holzstoss  trug  Baldurs  Todter : 

Doch  Frigg  beklagte  dort  in  Fensal 
Walhallas  Verlust :  wisst  ihr's  endlich   oder 
was? 

XXXII.  20.  Gefesselt  lag  im  Feuerwalde,* 

Auf  Schaden  sinnend,  der  schandliche  LoJci^ 
Da  sitzt  auch  Sigyn^  unsanfter  Geberde, 
Des  Gatten  Waise :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder 
was? 

*  "  Im  Walde  der  warmen  Quellcn, "  according  to  the  MSS.  The  other  reading, 
hraevarlundi  (the  dead  man's  wood),  has  no  support  whatever.  Loki  is  preparing 
the  destractive  fire. 
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XXXIII.  21.  Ein  Strom  walzt  ostwarts  durch  Eiterthaler 
Schlamm  und  Schwerter,  der  Slidur  heisst : 

Nordlich  stand  am  Nidaberg* 

Ein  Saal  aus  Gold  fiir  Sindris  ^  Geschlecht. 

'  mdaherg,  the  lower,  or  northern,  mountains. 

'  Sindri,  the  ro(*kj,  or  spark-striking.    A  general  name  for  the  dwarfs. 

Ein  andrer  stand  in  Okolni, ' 

Des  Eiesen  Biersal,  Brimir*  genannt. 

'  Okolnif  the  cold-less  =  warm. 

*  Brimir,  the  hot. 

^xxxiv.  Einen  Saal  sah  sie,  der  Sonne  fern 

In  Eastrand,*  die  Thiiren  sind  nordwarts  gekehrt. 
Gifttropfeln  traufeln  durch  das  Getafel ; 
Aus  Schlangenrunen  ist  der  Saal  gewunden. 

*  Shore  of  corpses ;  northwards. 

xxxy.  21.  Da  sah  sie  waden  durch  starke  Stromung 
Meuchelmorder  und  Meineidige, 

Und  die  andrer  Liebsten  ins  Ohr  geraunt : 

Da  saugt  Nidhoggur^  der  verstorbenen  Leichen, 

Der  Menschenwiirger :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder  was  ? 

»  Mordhaucr  (the  hell-serpent),  Strophe  XXXIV.  and  Strophe  XXXV.  line  2,  are 
cited  together  in  Sn.  62.  The  beginning  of  Strophe  XXXV.  reads  there,  *' Werden 
dort,"  instead  of  "  Sah  ich,"  according  to  Munch. 

xxxvi.  22.  Oestlich  sass  die  Alte  ^  im  Eisengebiisch 
Und  f  utterte  dort  Fenris  Brut,^ 
Von  ihnen  alien  wird  Eins  das  schlimmste, 
Des  Mondes  Morder,  in  Zauberers  Macht. 

*  Sigyn,  Loki's  wife ;  the  same  as  Hel. 

'  Fenrir ;  the  sun  has  one  wolf  before  him,  and  another  behind  him.  The  one 
in  front  tries  to  devour  the  moon,  the  one  behind,  the  sun  himself.  This  and  the 
following  strophe  are  cited  in  Snorri,  12. 

xxxTii.  23.  Ilm  mastet  das  Mark  gefallter  Manner, 
Der  Seligen  Saal  besudelt  das  Blut, 
Der  Sonne  Schein  wird  dunkel  in  kommenden 

Sommem, 
Alle  Wetter  Avuthen  :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder 
was? 
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XXXVIII.  24.  Da  sass  am  Hiigel  und  schlug  die  Horfe 
Der  Riesin  Hiiter,  der  heitre  Egdir} 
Vor  ihr  sang^  im  Vogelwalde 
Der  hochrothe  Hahn,  der  Fialar  heisst. 

»  The  yellow  (falruB?). 

'  According  to  the  MS.  (honum).    The  other  MS.  reade  hanumt  and  so  does 
Simrock;  but  that  doee  not  suit  thn  context 

XXXIX.  25.  Den  Gottern  gellend  sang  Gullinkambij 
Weckte  die  Helden  beim  Heervater  : 
Unter  der  Erde  singt  ein  Andrer, 
Der  schwarzrothe  Hahn  in  den  Salen  Hels. 

XL.  26.  Grasslich  heult  G^a^m  vor  der  Gnipahohle 

Die  Fessel  wird  brechen,  Freki  doch  rennen  :* 
Viel  weiss  die  Weise,  weit  seh'  ich  voraus 
Der  Welt  Untergang,  der  Asen  Fall. 

«  Freki^  der  Freche,  the  bold,  greedy. 

xu.  27.  Briider  befehden  sich,  fallen  einander, 

Geschwisterte  sieht  man  die  Sippe  brechen  : 

Unerbortes  ereignet  sich,  grosse  Unzacbt : 

Beilalter,  Schwertalter,  wo  Schilde  krachen : 
Windzeit,  Wolfeeit,  eh'  die  Welt  zerstaubt : 
Der  Eine  schont  des  Andern  nicht  mehr. 

This  strophe  is  quoted  exactly  with  all  the  six  lines  in  Snorri, 
61.  The  last  line  is  so  halting  as  at  once  to  betray  its  later 
addition.  The  two  lines  preceding  it  contain  the  kernel  of  the 
thought,  and  the  two  first  are  equal  to  them  in  terseness  and 
power,  while  the  third  line  is  very  feeble,  and  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  complete  what  precedes.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  poem,  which  draws  no  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  gods  and  men,  to  suppose  that  here  the 
poet  is  referring  to  the  terrible  corruption  of  the  life  of  man 
upon  this  earth.  So,  likewise,  in  the  description  of  Thor's  last 
combat  with  the  wolf  (Strophe  L.),  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
human  race,  and  the  picture  of  the  final  restitution  concludes 
with  virtuous  and  happy  peoples. 
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XLiL  28.,  Mimirs  Sohne  spielen,  der  Mittelbaum  entziindet 
sich, 
Beim  gellenden  Euf  des  Giallabhorns. 
Ins  erhobene  Horn  blast  Heimdall  laut : 
Odin  murmelt  mit  Mimirs  Haupt. 

This  whole  section,  from  Strophes  XLIL  to  LI.,  is  cited  in 
the  younger  Edda,  but  with  considerable  variations.  The  first 
strophe  is  compounded  out  of  Strophes  XLII.  a.  and  XLIII.  b. 
Then  follow  XLVL  XLIV.  XLV.  XLVII.-LI.  Strophe  L.  has 
ten  lines,  as  in  Simrock,  but  according  to  M unch's  MSS.  varies 
much  from  the  ordinary  text.  The  incident  of  Thor's  falling 
back  nine  steps  is  not  known  to  these  authorities.  But  the 
silence  of  the  ancient  tradition  is  misunderstood,  as  it  is  in  the 
usually  received  text  of  the  younger  Edda. 

XLin.  Yggdrasil  zittert,  doch  steht  noch  die  Esche, 

Es  kracht  der  alte  Baum,  los  kommt  der  Riese  nun. 

These  two  picturesque  lines  about  Yggdrasil  stand  in  all  the 
MSS.  (even  that  of  Snorri)  in  the  same  order  as  here.  Thus 
we  must  regard  their  transposition  in  the  Cod.  B.  as  a  clerical 
error.  The  Copenhagen  edition  completes  the  strophe  by  two 
very  feeble  lines  taken  from  paper  MSS. 

XLiv.  29.  Hrim  fahrt  von  Osten,  es  bebt  sich  die  Hut, 
Jormungandur  walzt  sich  im  Jotenmuthe. 
Der  Wurm  schlagt  die  Brandung,  der  Adler  schreit, 
Leichen  zerreisst  er,  Naglfari  wird  los. 

XLV.  30.  Der  Kiel  fdhrt  von  Osten,  Muspels  Sohne  kommen 
Ueber  die  See  gesegelt,  und  Loki  steuert : 
Es  fahren  die  Trugsohne  alle  mit  dem  Wolfe, 
Auch  Bileisters  Bruder  ist  ihm  verbunden. 

XLVL  31.  Was  ist's  mit  den  Asen  ?  Was  ist's  mit  den  Alfen? 
All  Jotunheim  achzt,  die  Asen  versammeln  sich, 
Die  Zwerge  stohnen  vor  steinemen  Thiiren, 
Der  Bergwege  Weiser :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder 
was? 

VOL.  IL  L  L 
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XLvn.  34.  Surtur  fahrt  von  Sudeii  mit  dem  Sichelschwerte, 
Von  seiner  Klinge  scheint  die  Sonne  der  Gotter, 
Steinberge  stiirzen,  Eiesenweiber  streifen, 
Zu  Hel  fabren  Helden,  der  Himmel  zerkluftet. 

This  strophe  is  also  cited  So.  4. 

xLvin.83.Da  kommt  fiir  Hlin  ein  anderer  Harm, 
Da  Odin  eilt  zum  Angriff  des  Wolfs : 
Belis  Morder  blitzt  gegen  Surtur  ; 
Da  fallt  Friggs  einzige  Freude. 

xux.  84.  Nicht  saumt  Siegvaters  erhabener  Sohn, 
Widar,  zu  fechten  mit  dem  Leichenwolf. 
Er  stosst  des  Starken  Sohne  den  Stabl  ins  Herz 
Durch  gahnenden  fiachen :  so  racht  er  den  Vater. 

L.  35.  Da  schreitet  der  schone  Sohn  Hlodyns^ 

Odins  Erzeugter,  mit  der  Natter  zu  streiten. 
Muthig  trifil  sie  Midgards  Weihschiitz  : 
Mogen  alle  Wesen  die  Weltstatten  verlassen ! 

Neun  Schritte  geht  Fio^^gyna  Sohn, 

Wanket  weg  von  der  Natter,  die  Schmach  nicht  scheut. 

According  to  Munch's  MSS.  the  younger  Edda  does  not  con- 
tain the  next  to  the  last  line,  so  that  the  strophe  is  left  with  five 
lines.  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  both  the  two  last  lines 
ought  to  be  erased.  ^The  ancient  text  observes  a  reverent  silence 
on  the  subject  of  Thor's  defeat,  though  the  fine  exclamation 
with  which  it  concludes  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  painful  fact% 

LI.  36.  Schwarz  wird  die  Sonne,  die  Erde  sinkt  ins  Meer, 
Vom  Himmel  fallen  die  lieitem  Sterne, 
Glutwirbel  umwuhlen  den    allnahrenden  Welt- 

baum, 
Die  heisse  Lobe  beleckt  den  Himmel. 

Lii.  37.  Sieht  sie  auftauchen  zura  andern  male 

Aus  dem  Wasser  die  Erde  und  wieder  griinen  : 
Die  Fluten  fallen,  der  Aar  fliegt  dariiber, 
Der  auf  den  Felsen  nach  Fischen  weidet. 
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LHi.  88.  Die  Asen  einen  sich  auf  Idafeld, 

Ueber    den   Weltumspanner,    den    grossen,  zu 
sprechen 

Und  des  grossen  Gottes  alteste  Bunen. 

uv.  89.  Da  werden  sich  wieder  die  wundersamen 
Goldnen  Tafeln  im  Grase  finden, 
Die  in  Urzeiten  die  Asen  hatten. 

Lv.  40.  Da  werden  unbesa't  die  Aecker  tragen, 

Alles  Bose  schwindet,  Baldur  kebrt  wieder. 

In  des  Sieggottes  Himmel  wohnen  Baldur  und 

Hodur, 
Die  kampfweisen  Gotter :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder  was  ? 

Lvi.  41.  Da  kann  Honir  selbst  sein  Loos^  sich  kiesen 
Und  beider  Briider  Sohne  bebauen 
Das  weite  Windheim :  wisst  ihr's  endlich  oder  was  ? 

*  Hltitt  accoiding  to  ArnamaiiD's  MS.    The  Codex  Begins  reads  hlautf  blood ; 
which  makes  no  sense  with  kiesen. 

Lvii.  42.   Einen  Saal  sieht  sie  scheinen  heller  als  die  Sonne, 
Mit  Gold  bedeckt  auf  Gimils  ^  Hoh'. 
Da  werden  tugendsame  Volker  wohnen 
Und  durch  Weltalter  Wonne  geniessen. 

'  The  most  beantifnl  palace  of  heaven.   See  Sn.  1 7>  where  onr  strophe  is  also  cited. 

LViii.  Da  kommt  der  dunkle  Drache  geflogen. 
Die  Natter,  hemieder  aus  Nidafelsen. 
Tragt  auf  den  Fliigeln  das  Feld  iiberfliegend 
Nidhoggers  Leichen  :  da  sinkt  sie  nieder. 

In  the  Copenhagen  edition.  Strophes  LXX.  LIX.  But  the 
Strophe  LVIII.  of  this  edition  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  MS. 
and  must  therefore  be  left  out  here.  Its  two  last  lines  are  found 
also  in  that  of  Amamann  and  in  other  MSS.     It  reads  thus : — 

Da  reitet  der  Machtige  zum  Bath  der  Gotter, 
Der  Starke  von  oben,  der  Alles  regiert. 
Den  Streit  entscheidet  er,  schlichtet  Zwiste 
Und  ordnet  ewige  Satzungen  an. 


5ie  APPKNDUL 

This  is  evidently  firom  a  Christian  hand*  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  the  first  half-line  of  the  spurious  strophe  is  like  that 
of  our  Strophe  LVIIL,  only  that  the  adjective,  **der  Machtige," 
is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  God,  the  All-&ther,  where  in  the 
MS.  we  have  *^  der  durikle^  used  as  an  epithet  for  the  dragon. 
The  whole  strophe  is  false,  but  it  consists  of  two  parts.  It  had 
originally  only  the  two  first  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  Strophe  LIX.  may  have  licen  taken  from  a 
heathen,  although  late.  Lay,  treating  of  the  last  conflict,  and  have 
been  simply  put  in  the  wrong  place  here.  It  undoubtedly  is  not 
in  its  right  place.  Moreover,  the  *^ flying  "  dragon  is  unknown 
to  the  Edda.  The  picture  of  the  last  lines  is  obscure,  and  yields 
us  no  clear  conception.  For  the  text  runs  as  we  have  given  it — 

"Nun  fflnkt  sit  nieder." 

This  cannot  apply  to  the  dragon,  which  is  masculine.  In  what 
precedes,  this  feminine  pronoun  is  constantly  used  to  designate 
the  prophesying  Noma,  but  neither  will  this  suit  the  present 
passage,  which  gives  no  preparation  for  such  a  turn. 

On  looking  back  to  the  whole  thus  acquired  for  this  concluding 
song,  we  find  that  the  four  middle  strophes  (LIII.-LVI.)  contain 
three  lines  each,  and  only  those  preceding  and  following  them, 
the  first  and  last  strophes,  are  four^lined.  Three  of  these  are 
three-lined  in  all  the  MSS.,  but  one,  LV.,  has  been  made  into  a 
four-lined  one  by  borrowing  the  last  line  of  the  following  strophe, 
LVL  Thus  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  our  poem  found  these 
four  strophes  already  existing,  and  appropriated  them.  The 
three-lined  strophe  is  not  indeed  the  oldest  purely  epic  form, 
still  it  occurs  in  very  decidedly  genuine  and  original  lays  of 
the  Edda.  But  in  any  case,  the  composition  of  this  concluding 
song  is,  in  its  present  extent,  not  equally  andent  with  that  of  the 
preceding  songs. 
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